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PREFACE. 



It is very rarely indeed that a book on Popular Antiquities or 
any other analogous topic so commends itself to the public, and so 
maintains its rank and estimation, as to continue to be the 
recognised source of reference in successive editions during more 
than a century and a half. 

The present work, from its first appearance under the auspices 
of the Rev. Henry Bourne in 1725, and under the title of 
Antiquitates Vulgares, has so largely and essentially partaken 
of the anecdotal character, and so much depends on detail, 
not only for the confirmation of statements, but for the 
maintenance of interest, that an Editor, whatever he may do 
in the withdrawal of positive redundancies, is scarcely able 
to emulate the judicial conciseness of Buckle in his History 
of Civilization or the rhetorical and imposing periods of 
Macaulay. A compiler of a picture of Ancient Manners and Opinions 
on a documentary and lexicographical principle or basis, besides a 
bare statement of facts, has, as it were, to call witnesses, and 
record their depositions for the benefit of the reader. His personal 
views and experience are apt to be of service in chief measure in the 
choice of authorities and in the arrangement of evidence. Much 
of the chcirm in a book of the present class must necessarily lie in 
more or less copious and varied illustration, and its value and use 
would be impaired by lending to it the character of a summary or 
digest The reader in this case prefers to form his own conclusions, 
and to linger over descriptive passages. 
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John E&AND. S3 Secretary to the London Society of Antiquaries, 
and as a lealoos collector of old and curious books during a long 
series of >'eais« while such tilings remained within the reach of 
persons of moderate resources, enjo>'ed the opportunity of selecting 
extracts illastrati\-e of the subject, which he had made his own in 
the character of successor to the author of Antiquitates Vulgates ; 
and so far as an amplified republication of Bourne went, 
he lived to bring out in 1777 a more complete edition, 
vet on the same narrow and imperfect lines. During the 
latter \-ears of his life, however, he proceeded to accumulate 
material for an undertaking on a larger and more com- 
pr^iensix'e scale, and at the time of his death was in 
possession of a large body of MSS. collectanea of unequal value, 
cveiUually secured by a firm of publishers, and placed for editorial 
purp«.v5es in the hands of Sir Henry Ellis, of the British Museum. 
KUis found, no doubt, amid the pressure of official work, 
«>vi\sid«able difficulty in reducing the whole to anything like method 
vint.) fv>rm; but he accomplished what he could, and presented the 
wvvrKi with the result in two large quarto volumes in 18 13. 

When 1 in 1869 entered on an examination of this text, I was 
vli>jx>!*\i to exercise a free hand in every way ; but I remember that 
I Wsts dissuaded from going so far as my own feeling prompted me 
by the idea on the part of some of my advisers that to interfere 
wrth the \\vrk of such eminent antiquaries too drastically was little 
l<^t thAtt sacrilege. I have only once regretted the course, which 
I AvHuaUv took thirty-five years ago — and that is ever since. 

As nwtcrial Brand's extracts had, and have, their undoubted 
vkXMth. nor is the text of Ellis much more than rough copy; 
t^t U was found requisite on the former occasion to rearrange 
*»^l \vU*t« the whole, and in once more re-editing the volumes on a 
»ww^ jMitKiple certain matter, from the discovery of better information 
aihI other causes, proved superfluous or undesirable. 
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The sectional arrangement, which has hitherto prevailed in 
regard to the book, unavoidably interfered with its use as a ready 
means of acquiring the desired particulars about any given subject, 
more especially as it constituted one of the exigencies of such a 
method to repeat in substance, even in the laboriously revised text of 
1870, certain statements and, which was yet more inconvenient, to 
make it necessary for the referrer to collect the full detail, of which 
he might be in search, from two or three divisions of the three-volume 
work, under which they were perhaps not inappropriately ranged. 

The new plan has been one of Disintegration and Redis- 
tribution, and will have, it is trusted, the effect of bringing more 
promptly and handily within reach the details connected with the 
enormous number of subjects, with which the Dictionary deals. At 
the same time, an excess in the way of subdivisions of matter or 
entries has been, so far as possible, avoided, as such a course has a 
necessary tendency to scatter references up and down the volume, 
and to interfere with the view of a subject in all its bearings. 

By reason of the new lexicographical form, which the Popular 
AnliquUies takes, a very considerable body of additional matter has 
been introduced from a wide variety of sources, sometimes, in justice 
to those authorities, in an abbreviated form with a reference. But, as 
a rule, the accounts of cubloms and other topics, where they occurred 
in the Editor's Brand of 1870, were already more copious and satis- 
factory. Nothing, however, has been taken from other works, unless 
it was directly connected with the subject-matter of the present 
undertaking. 

In the edition of 1870 I thought it desirable to intersperse 
occasional quotations and extracts from modern sources, in order to 
shew the survival of customs and beliefs, amd this feature has now 
been considerably developed, as it seemed of importance and interest 
as establishing the two-sided aspect of these matters in a large 
number of instances and the fact, not always realized, that we have 
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not yet, after all these centuries and in the face of our boasted 
education and enlightenment, outlived the prejudices of our 
ancestors. 

Numerous cross-references will be observed to the Glossary of 
Nares, 1859, the Dictionjiry of Halliwell, i860, and Davis's 
Supplementary Glossary, 1881. The Editor did not see the utility 
of repeating or borrowing information elsewhere so readily accessible, 
and in some cases of a glossarial character rather than cognate to 
the immediate object. The value of this class of entry lies in its 
collateral service as a sort of index to the body of facts or state- 
ments readable elsewhere. 

Two other publications by the present writer run on very 
parallel lines: his edition of Blount's Jocular Tenures, 1874, and 
of Ray's Proverbs (second and improved edition), 1882. Many 
collateral illustrations of the topics embraced in the volume before 
us occur in those two works, to which I must frequently content 
myself with directing the reader. 

Since the first recension of the archaeological labours of Blount, 
Bourne, Brand, and Ellis was published by me, the critical and com- 
parative study of Popular Mythology has, under the auspices of 
the Folk-Lore Society, been elevated into a science. It was 
impracticable, even had it been expedient and proper, to incorporate 
with these pages facts and opinions based on this higher and deeper 
view of the topics before me, and my volume has to recommend 
itself to attention and favour mainly as a repository, more or less 
methodically assorted, of all the substantive information, which it 
has been in my power to collect and to reduce, in this second essay, 
to a reformed system. 

There may be said perhaps to be three periods or stages of 
development in the case of our national popular archasology : i. the 
early school of lexicography and writing, when philology and ety- 
mology were very imperfectly understood : 2. the age of the more 
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modem antiquaries and glossarists when this study was placed on a 
very improved footing, but was still limited to superficial or prima 
facie evidence : and 3. the quite recent Folk-Lore movement, when in 
all these matters a latent sense is sought and sometimes found. 

Whatever view may be taken of a large proportion of the 
obsolete or moribund usages and superstitions, of which the follow- 
ing pages attempt to constitute a record, it is certain that on two 
broad and solid grounds they deserve and demand commemoration. 
For in the first place they very importantly illustrate the writings 
and policy of our ancestors alike in their absolute and in their 
relative aspects, and secondly they render it more possible for us to 
judge the amount and degree of progress in knowledge and culture, 
which have been attained in the intervening time, and of which we 
are in actual enjoyment. 

It is quite a moot question indeed, if not something more, 
whether the stricter scientific platform will ever extinguish or indeed 
seriously affect the public interest in this class of antiquities as 
described in the ordinary fashion on more or less uncultured lines. 

In reference to some of the authorities quoted it may be desirable 
to meet the allegation that they are too slight and untrustworthy, 
by pointing out that for the immediate and special purpose, 
authenticity and bona fides being presumed and granted, the minor 
popular writers are precisely the class of witnesses and vouchers, 
which we require to assist us in elucidating the statements and 
views of those of a higher reach. 

The authors quoted naturally and necessarily often belong to 
the school brought up side by side with the notions and beliefs, of 
which I am treating, and in not a few cases were partakers of them. 
It is necessary, however, to guard against accepting secondary or 
unscientific testimony for more than it is in its nature worth, and it 
is on that account that I have endeavoured, so far as it lay in my 
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power, to arrange the text of this recension agreeably to the 
principle of proportion or degree of contributory weight. 

The governing aim has been to accumulate and arrange to the 
best advantage and in the most convenient shape as large a body 
as possible of real or supposed matters of fact on all branches 
of the subject, with which I deal; and in re-editing the 1870 book, 
to adapt it to an improved state of knowledge, I trust I have been 
fairly successful. 

It is to be remarked that the moral and conclusion derived from 
a perusal of the following pages are not perhaps likely to be of a 
very flattering nature, so far as regards either the opinions and 
intelligence of former ages or their educational progress. Amid 
a vast amount of material and detail, which can hardly fail to prove 
entertaining and valuable, there is much, too much, even as we draw 
near to our own epoch, which bespeaks a prevalence of low mental 
development arising, no doubt, in great measure from a faulty 
system of teaching both in a secular and clerical direction. Modern 
principles of instruction will gradually extinguish most, if not all, 
of the foolish prejudices and superstitions recorded here, and while 
it will be an unquestionable blessing, that such a change should 
occur, it also seems desirable that we should possess in a tolerably 
complete shape the means of comparison between the Older and the 
Newer Life of this Empire. 

It is hardly too much to say that, in scrutinizing many of the 
headings in the Dictionary, the average reader may have to reflect, 
before he is assured that the views or accounts contained under them 
refer to the country known as Great Britain ; yet how many of these 
customs and corruptions yet survive ! 



W. C. H. 



Barnes Common, Surrey, 
September, 1904 
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Abbot of Bon Accord. — The 

Aberdeen name for the Lord of ilisrulc. 

Abbot of Unreason. — The Sco- 
tish name for the Lord of Misrule, q.v. In 
Scotlaud, where the Reformation took a 
niore severe and gloomy turn than in Eng- 
lond, tlie Abbot of Unreason, aa he wat> 
called, with other festive characters, was 
thought worthy to be suppressed by the 
Legislature as early ns loo5. Jamiesou 
seems t^j have thought, however, that 
the abolition of those sports wiis due ratlitr 
to the excesses perpetrated in connection 
with them than to tlie Reformation. Per- 
hops this niny he coiisjilered almost as a 
distinction without a difference. 

Ablng'doni Berks.— For a custom 
after the election of a mayor here, see the 
Gcntleiniin's Maiinzinn for Dec., 1782. 

Abraham-Men, itinerant beggars, 
who ranged town and country after the 
Dissolution of Monasteries and the absence 
of any other system of poor-relief. There 
is some illustration of this subject in Haz- 
lill's Popnlnr Poetry, 1864-6, iv, 17 ct. se., 
in Hannan's Caveat, 1567, &c., Compare 
Tom of H,-inam. 

Advortisomenta and Bills. — 
The Poster for a wide variety of purposes 
is known to have been in use in England, 
nc. lebs than in France and Gerniany, at an 
early period, and shared with the Cr^ and 
ProclumutioD the function of notifying 
approaching events or official ordinances. 
Hazlitt's Snakespenr : The Mnn and the 
Writer, 2nd ed. 1903, pp. 102-3. This 
method of notification also prevailed to- 
ward the latter end of the reign of Eliza- 
beth in respect to theatrical performances, 
irhich were announced on advertisements 
affixed to consyicuous places : but the 
modern plav-bilf was a much later comer. 
There is an tllizabethan brond.side recently 
discovered among some old MSS., setting 
forth the particulars of a tilting match ut 
Westmin.ster, to be held in honour and 
vindication of a certain lady, whose beauty 
and accomplishments the challenger was 

Prepared to defend against all opponents, 
lazlitt's Collections and Notes, 1903, v. 
Galtophisiis. 

Advcnturor. — A partner in a voy- 
age of discovery or colonization. Adren- 
turert on refurn were persons who lent 
money before they started on one of these 
enterprizes, on condition that they should 
receive so much profit, if they returned 
home. 



Admiral of the Bluoi a sobriquuc 
for a tapster, from his blue apron. Cora- 
pare, as to the blue apron, Hazlitt's Gar- 
den Liierature, 1887, pp. 9-10. The gar- 
dener and fruit-grower, however, still 
cling to blue paper, as a material for 
covering their baskets of produce. 

Adoption.— Several of our sovereigns 
adopted children offered to them, and then 
contrihute<l toward their maintenance, 
l-ut did not necessarily, or indeed usually, 
remove them from their parentV roof. 
Very numerous illustrations of this custom 
might be afforded. In the " I'nvy Purse 
Expenses of Elizabeth of York," May, 
1G02, we have, for instance, this entry : 
" Item the xijth day of May to Mawde 
Hamond for keping of hire child qeren to 
the Quene for half a' yere ended at Estre 
liistpnst. . . . viijs." 

>Cpiornis or Epiornis. — An ex- 
tinct bird of Madagascar, of which an e^g 
Iran discovered in an alluvial deposit in 
1860, by M. d'Abbadie. It is said to be 13 
or 14 inches long, and to have six times the 
capacity of that of the ostrich. The Epi- 
ornis seems to be identifiable with the Uoc 
or Itiikh, which is mentioned bv Marco 
Polo. But it is doubtful whetlier this 
enormous creature really exceeded in size 
tha great apteryx or moa of New Zealand, 
also extinct. A specimen of the egg was 
sold in London (November, 1899) for £44, 
described as about a yard in circumfer- 
ence, a foot in length, and of the capacity 
of 150 hens' eggs. Compare Jiac 

AfiroiiteSi the modern name and 
view given to the mediwval and ancient 
fire-balls, firedrakes. dracoriei volanfes, 
thunderbolts, Ac. Their nature is at pre- 
sent generally better understood, although 
WT have yet to learn their exact origin. A 
very intelligent writer says, speaking of 
the matter of falling stars : " Amongst our 
selves, when any such matter is found in 
tha fields, the very countrey-nien cry it 
fell from Heav'n and the staries, and as I 
remember call it the Spittle of the 
Siarres." He adds : " An Ignis fatuus has 
been found fallen down in a slippery vis- 
cous substance full of white spots. They 
stay upon military ensigns and spears : 
because such are apt to stop and be tenaci- 
ous of them. In the summer and hot re- 
gions they are more frequent, because the 
good concoction produces fatnes.se." 
White's Peripatetical Institutions, 1656, 
p. 148. Compare Fire-drake. In. aa. 
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M^0tmt of BtmMhtj. ee. Pertli. 
WlklifiifnlVl, it « Miil ; " Ti» MibatMM 
rillff'M' ***'* '* n'^thins «!■• Ui»b 
fiMt4itl porUtoM. A nifibt nfhard froat, 
in H** end of »atnnin, in which tb««e 
Igiiiaii MiM f«II*n aUn mn M«a, r»- 
SmI tlw vototo* to th* comiaUnce of » 
jJHf or ten polo having ■» ratwobUnee to 
'«ot>t»f/), weapt irhwn part* of th«»kin of 
^&) pntBto MiMr* below andiaiolved. Thi« 
.polp remain* anft and floid, wh«n all 
thin(t» el«« in Nature are coniolidated by 
froat; for which r«uion it i« gr*eai\f tak«n 
up bjr crown and othar fowl* wb«n no other 
*u«l4>nanc« in t^ b« had, lo that it it often 
found by man in tha actual circurnitance 
of lintMrijf fnll«n from abore, haring ita 
par' "'d and diapened by the fall, 

ac('< Mie law of fallinK bodies. This 

baa Kivi-ii iinti to the name and vulgar 
(ipinittn ironcaming it." Stat. Ate. of 
Heotl , XIX., 8fil. 

MWtrn: The .milr», or Kagle Stone, 
naa rn^ardnd a« a^harm of dingrular uae to 
parturient women. Lemniu* aays : "it 
maluHi women that uro slippery able 
to conceive, being bound to the 
wriat of the left ann, by which from 
tha heart towards the King Fing(?r, 
na«t to the little Fin^fir, an artery 
mna: and if all the time the woman 
i* great with ctiild, thi* jewel be worn .in 
thooa nartn, it nI rotiKthoMN the child, and 
there IS no four of obortior or mincorry- 
\nu,." OrruU MirarUi of Nature, 1WJ8. 
p. 270. livmniiis tells us els4>whero, that 
''the jew«<l culled yfitites, found in an 
eagle's n<<st, that has rings with little 
stoniis williin it. being applied to the thigh 
of one thai is in labour, makea a speedy 
and «n»y cleli^ery; which thing I have 
fcund truo l>v oxporimont." I/iipton 
speaks of " .fllitft, called the Knglo'-s 
Nlonv, tv»wl to the left arm or dido : it 
biings t^'is benefit to women with child, 
that they shall not bo delivered before 
their time : betidoa that, it bnuRH love be- 
tween the man and the wife: and if u 
Holiiiiri liitve u painfull frnvuil in the birth 
of lier I'liild, this stone tyed to her thtch, 
brings an easy and ligfii hirfh." Rlse- 
wlioro he says: " Irf>t the wenmn that 
travels with her <'bild, liH in tiihour) be 
girded uilh the F>kiii tluil ii Nei|>eiit. or 
anako casl.i oif, undttieiiHhe will <iuiekly 
ba delivered." 

Avatha's Lottors, St.— Bishop 
Pilkington observes : " They be superKtiti- 
ous that put liolineMi in N. .■ifiatlira Letters 
for buruiuK liouHes, tlinriie bushes for 
liKhtniiijis. Iluriiyufie nf Pnultt Church 
in IWU, HH, ir)(i3, I. 8 nnd 0. i. 

Afternoon Mualc. In Drnoke's 
" Kpilliuliiiiiiuiii," in!ieite<l in Engliind't 
Ns'o'riri, l(tU, we reati : 
*' Now whiles klow llowroa doe food tlie 
Times delay, 



Coiifaa'd Diaeoaiae. witA :U**ieke wtiH 

ViOaw^lii Swny-circle of the Day." 

In the margin opposite ia pet "Aftenoom* 

ilviieke." 

Agwt— Day or Kwo, St.— (Jao. 
21.) St. Agnea waa a Roman virgin and 
martyr, who Buffered in the tenth persecu- 
tion under the Emperor Diocletian, a.D. 
aiJd. In the office for St. Agnes' Day in 
the " Mioaale ad uauro Samm," 1554, thif 
pasaa^ occurs : " Hec eat Virgo sapiens 

?|uam Dominus rioi^ontem inrenit," The 
roapel is the parable of the Virgins. The 
" Portiforium ad usum Sarum " declaro 
that Agnes was the daughter ofimmacu- 
late parents. — Cujum mater Virgo ett. 
cuius pater faminam neieit^ and that she 
was so deeply versed in magic, that it was 
said that Christ waa her spouse. The fes- 
tival of St. AjEoes waa not observed with 
much rigour in Germany in the time of 
Naogeorgus ; but he describes the celebra- 
tion at Rome on this anniversary as very 
solemn. It was customary to offer two 
Inmbs in remembrance of the legend at 
the high altar ; the.se were taken by the 
priest and kept till shearinp time, when 
their fleeces were used for palls. The same 
practice waa noticed by Jephson the tra- 
veller in Italy in 1794. The life of this 
Saint was written by L. Sherling (i.e.. 
Daniel Pratt), in prose and verse, and 
printed in 1677. On the eve of her dav 
many kinds of divination are proctised by 
vir({ins to discover their future husbands. 
It IS called fasting St. Agnes' Fast. The 
following lines of Ben Jonson allude to 
this : 

"And on sweet St. Agnes' ni^ht 
Please vou with the promis'd sight, 
Some (A husbands, some of lovers, 
Which an empty dream discovers." 
She was condemned to be debauched in 
the public stows before her execution : but 
her virginity was miraculously preserved 
bv lightning and thunder from Heaven. 
About eight days after her execvition, her 
parents going to lament and pray at her 
tomb, they saw a vision of angels, amonc 
whom was their daughter, and a Iamb 
standing by her as white as snow, on which 
account it'is thot in every graphic repre- 
sentation of her there is a lamb pictured 
by her side. 

Burton, in his " Anatomy," also speoks 
of this sort of divination, and Aubrev. in 
his " Miscellanies," directs that " Upon 
St. Agnes' Night you take a row of pins, 
and pull out everv one, one after another, 
saying a Poter Soster, slicking a pin in 
vour sleeve, and you will dream of him or 
ner you shall marry." This anniversary is 
known in connection with the celebroted 
poem bv Keats. In the bishopric of Dur- 
ham, the country people have the follow- 
ing address in use : 
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" Fair St. Agnes, play thy part, 
And send to me my ovtn sweetheart, 
Not in his best nor worst array. 
But in the clothes he wears every day ; 
That to-morrow I may him ken. 
From among all other men." 
I have observed that in Cornwall, where 
we should speak of St. Agues, they say St. 
Anne, as if the two names, if not persons, 
were the same. Yet females are sometimes 
christened Agnes Anne. 

ASTUO*- — Aubrey furnishes an infal- 
lible receipt for the cure of an ague : Write 
this following spell in parchment, and 
near it about your neck. It must be writ 
triangularly : 

Abracadabra 

Abracadabr 

Abracadab 

Abracada 

Abracad 

Abraca 

Abrac 

A bra 

Abr 

Ab 

A 

With this the writer affirms that one at 
Wells in Somersetshire had cured above a 
hundred of the disea.se. He gives another 
specific for the same purpose a little fur- i 
ther on : " Gather cinquetoil in a good as- 
pect of U to the <l <>nu let the moone be in 
the mid-heaven, if you can, and take 

of the powder of it in white 

wine. If it oe not thus gathered 
according to the rules of astrology. 
it hath little or no virtue in it." 
Other superstitious cures follow for the 
thrush, the toothache, the jaundice, bleed- 
ing. 4c.— .Ui«(-f(/ani>s, ed. 1857, 133, 134, 
137, where farther information may be 
found. Blagrave prescribes a cure of 
agues by a certain writing which the 
patient weareth, as follows : " When Jesus 
went up to the Cross to be crucified, the 
Jews asked Him, saying, Art thou afraid? 
or ha»t thou the ague.-' Jesus answered 
aad said, I am not afraid, neither have I 
the sKue. All those which bear the name 
of Jesut about them shall not be afraid, 
nor yet have the ague. Amen, sweet Jesus, 
Amen, sweet Jehovah, Amen." He adds: 
" I have known many who have been cured 
of the ague by this writing only worn 
•boat them : and I had the receipt from 
one whose daughter was cured thereby, 
vbo had the ague upon her two years." 
To this charact, then, may be given, on the 
joint authority of the old woman and our 
doctor, " Prohatum est." — Astrological 
Pinctice d^Physie, p. 135. In Ashmole's 
Diary. 11 April, 1681, is preserved the fol- 
lowing curious incident : " I took early in 
the morning a good dose of elixir, and 
hnng three spiders about my neck, and 
th»j drove my ague away. Deo Gratia* 1" 



Ashmole was a judicial astrologer, and the 
patron of the renowned Mr. Lilly. Par 
nobilc fratrum. In Pope's Memoirs of P. 
P. Clerk of the Parish, is the following : — 
" The next chapter relates how he dis- 
covered a thief with a Bible and key, and 
experimented verses of the Psalms that 
had cured agues." Douce notes that, in 
his day, it was usual with many persons 
about Exeter, who had the ague, " to visit 
at dead of night the nearest cross road five 
different times, and there bury a new-laid 
egg. The visit is paid about an hour be- 
fore the cold fit is expected ; and they are 
gersuaded that with the egg they shall 
ury the ague. If the experiment fail, 
(ana the agitation it occasions may often 
render it successful) they attribute it to 
some unlucky accident that may have be- 
fallen them on the way. In the execution 
of this matter they observe the strictest 
silence, taking care not to speak to any 
one, whom thev may hapnen to meet. — 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1787, p. 719. I 
shall here note another remedy against the 
ague mentioned as above, vin., by break- 
ing a salted cake of bran and giving it to 
a dog, when the fit comes on, by which 
means they suppose the malady to be 
transferred from them to the animal." 
Compare St. Germantis. 

Aldatei St> — Hearue, in his Dwrj/, 
informs us that this personage was a 
bishop of Gloucester, living in the time of 
\ Henpist, whom he slew ; and a part of Ox- 
ford is still named after him. But his ex- 
istence ia questionable. Diary, 1869, ii.. 

Ale. — Ale, or eiilc, A.-S. (a form not yet 
obsolete) seems to be considered as signifi- 
cant in the present connection of nothing, 
more or less, than a merry-making. " That 
ALB is festival appears from its sense in 
composition," says Warton ; " as amongst 
others, in the words Leet-ale, Lamb-ale, 
Wliitsun-a!e, Clerk-ale, and Church-ale. 
Leet-ale, in some parts of England, signi- 
fies the dinner at a court-leet of a manor 
for the jury and customary tenants. Lamb- 
ale is still used at the village of Kirtling- 
ton in Oxfordshire, for an annual feast or 
celebrity at lamb-shearing. Clerk-ale oc- 
curs in Aubrey's ' History of Wiltshire,' 
printed in 1847. Church-ale was a feast 
celebrated for the repair of the church, or 
in honour of the church saint. In Dod.s- 
worth's Manuscripts, there is an old inden- 
ture, made before the Reformation, which 
not only shews the design of the Church- 
ale, but explains this particular use and 
application of the word ale. . . But Mr. 
Astle had a curious record about 1575, 
which proves the Bride-ale synonymous 
with the Weddyn-ale.* .... Among 
Bishop Tanner's MS8. additions to Cowel's 
' Law Glossary,' in the Bodleian Library, 
. is the following note from his own colleo- 
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tuma: ' a.». U&i. Prior C«nt. et Com- 
miawrii vUit*tioii«m fecerunt iDioceti 
Cftnt. racant« per mortem archipUcopi) et 
ibi pablicatum erat, quod potatione* facue 
in eockmij, rolipiriter dicte Telealyi, vel 
Brwiealjrs, non eaaent olterina in luu mb 

Etna exocnnmtuiicationU majoru.' ". For 
ot-ftlea, eir»-alea, leet-alea. bride-ales, 
el«rk-ft)ea, Ac, aee " Arcfasol," vol. sii. p. 
11-77. In the M8S. Papem of Aubrey, 
under date of 1678, it is (aid that " in the 
Eaxter Uolidaya, was the Clerk's ale for hit 
private benefit and the lolace of the ncigh- 
Doarhood." " Antiquarian Repertorj-." 
No. 26. Mr. Denne, in his " Account of 
■tone figure* carved on the porch of Chalk 
Church," ("Arch«ol." vof. xii. p. 12,) 
■ays: "the Clerki' ale wax the method 
tnken by the Clerka of parishes to collect 
more readily their dues ." In the f'lmi rh 
Timet about twenty years ago, appeared 
the followiue account of the matter bv 
Mr. Pope^ which may be considered worth 
preaervation : — " We read of .Scotales and 
Kive-alea, appellations thought to be used 
•ynonymously ; but their meanings ore dis- 
tinct. Scotnle*, a» the word imports, were 
maintained by contribution of those re- 
aorting to tliera. Thus the tenants of 
South Mailing in Essex, which belonged to 
the Archibishop i>f Canterbury, were at 
keening of a court to entertain the lord or 
his biiiliff with a feast, or an ale, and the 
Stated quotas toward the charge were. 
that a man should pay 3jd. for himself and 
his wife, and a widow l}d. In Terring, Su.s- 
•ex, it wos the custom to make up a Scot- 
ale of sixteen pence halfpenny, and allow 
out of each sixpence three halfpence to find 
drink for the bailiff. There were also 
feasts in which the prefix Scot was 
omitted, and instead thereof, leet-ale, 
bride - ale, clerk - ale, and Church - ale, 
To the first contributed all the re- 
sidents the second was defrayed by 
the relatives of the happy pair, wlio wore 
too poor to buy a wedding dinner. The 
Clerlc's-ale was nt Knster, and was the 
method taken to enable clerks of parislies 
to collect the more readily their due. ^Vu- 
brey's Hist., Wilts). From an old inden- 
ture, before the Reformation, is seen the 
design for a church-ale. " The parishion- 
ers of Elyeston and Okebrook (Derbvshirpl 
agree jointly to brew four ales, and every 
ale of one ouarter of malt betwixt this and 
the fenat or St. .John the Baptist next com- 
ing. That every inhabitant of Okebrook 
be there. That every husHniMl and his 
wife shall pay twonencp, and every cot- 
tager one penny, and n'l profits and advan- 
tage* shall be and remain to the 
use of the church of Elveston. And 
the inhabitants of RIveston ghnll brew 
eight ales betwixt this and the saiil 
feoat of St. John, at which feasts 
or ales the inhabitants of Okebrook shall 



come and pay as before refaearsed." These 
different contributions vere moctly, in a 
greater or less degree, compulsory. But 
tr^ giveales were the legacies of individnaU 
and differed from the Sootales in that they 
were entirely gratuitous: though bmim 
might be in addition to a common eireale 
before established in ibe parish. The his- 
tory of Kent gives many instances in the 
parishes of Hoo, Snodland, Cowling, Wa- 
teringbury, and others, e.g., : — " St. 
Manr*. Hoo, Test. Will Hammond, ' Also 
I will that speciallv mv feoffees anu exors. 
see that the Veorale of St. James's be kept 
for ever, as it hath bin here aforetime.' " 
Hoo, AlhaUows, Test. John Devell. ' All- 
Eoe I will that the geavalle of Alhalows in 
Hoo have one acre of land after my wife's 
decease to maintain it withall, called 
Pilchland, and that it be done after 
the custom of olde time." At Cow- 
ling, Test. Tho. Love and Tho. Tomys. 
"I will that my wife Joane shall 
have house and my daur [Pdaywere] 
land to keep or doe a yevall on St. James's 
day, to which yevall "l bind it (the land> 
whosoever have it without end." Giveales 
differ also materiallv from Scotales in their 
having been blended with notions of a 
superstitious tendency ; for the bequest 
was often to the light or altar of a saint, 
with directions to sing masse.<> at the obit, 
trental, or anniversary of the testator's 
death. Lands were settled for the per- 
petual payment of the legacies thus appro- 
priatea. The parish of St. John, Thanet. 
IS possessed of 15 acres acquired by a le- 
gacy be|]ueatbed fora^vealeby Ethelred 
Bauen in 1513, who willed that " such a 
yearle yoovale should be maintayned while 
the world eiidureth." It was evident that 
ft man in high glee over " a stoup of 
struiig li'iuor was not an unusual sight 
within the precincts of a church. At St. 
Mary's, Chalk, near Gravesend, William 
May, in his will, 1512, gave, inter alia. To 
every godchild he had in Kent 6 bushels of 
barley ; if 4 of them could boar him to the 
church Cd. each : his executors to buy 2 
new torches for his burial, 2d. each to men 
to bear them. That his wife make every 
ypar for his soull an obit in bread 6 bushels 
(if wheat, in drink 10 bushels of malt, in 
I'hee.se 2()d.. to give poor people for the 
health of his soull. His wife to continue 
the obit before rehearsed for e%'ermore, 
Those give-ales on obsequies, as on dedi- 
cations, allowed great freedom in sports, 
dissolute dunces m churches and church- 
yards, and this is particulurlv instanced in 
the churchyard of St. Mary, Chalk. " The 
porch has a grotesque carving in the por- 
trait of a jester grasping a jug, while his 
principal is exercising his talents as a pos- 
ture maker, and two other faces appear on 
whom the sculptor seems to have bestowed 
such an indelible smirk, that in spite of 
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most loss ol features, the smile is yet vi- 
•ible. In the centre is a niche formerly 
<-«;upied by the figure of the Blcsseii 
Virgin. The whole subject is doubt- 
less intended to realise a feast in 
the precincts of the church on the 
dedication carried on nliilst a private 
Most) wiis being performed at the 
altar." (Atchccotorjta, 1704). .\t many 
other churches grotesque fipires are 
mixed up with bacred subjects. At 
St. Mary .s Church, Chalk, her statue 
was demolished by the iconoclasts of 
the 17th century, although possibly 
there niight not be at that time a 
parishioDor aggrieved, or in whose mind 
the image would have excited an idolatrous 
propensity. But the grotesque tigures es- 
caped the hammers of those pious reform- 
ers, whose tender feelings were not hurt 
with the view of a toper and hideous con- 
tortionist carved on tho front of a house 
of prayer, notwithstanding, in their own 
conceits, they held purer doctrines, were 
sanctimonious in their devotions and stric- 
ter in their morals than other men. Com- 
pare nhitmiiitidc. 

Ale-House. — .Vle-housos are at pre- 
sent licen.sod to deal in tobacco ; but it was 
not so from the beginning ; for so great an 
incentive was it thought to drunkenness, 
that it was strictly forbidden to be taken 
in any ale-houso in the time of James I. 
There is an ale-house licence extant, which 
was perhaps circa 1(530 granted by six 
Kentish justices of the peace: at the bot- 
tom the following item occurs : " Item, you 
shall not utter, nor willingly suffer to bo 
uttered, drunke, or taken,' any tobacco 
within your house, celler, or other place 
thereunto belonging." See Huzlitt'a Bi'fcJ. 
Coll.. General Index, 1893 v. .ilchouti'. 
and Lemon's Cut, of the Soc. of .intiqua- 
rift' hrniuliulrs, 1806. 

Ale-Stake, or Bush. — The former 
term is found in very early use, as in 137G 
the Mayor and .\ldermen of London im- 
posed restrictions on the extent to which 
almtakes might project over the highwav. 
Riley's Memorials, 18G8. p. 386. Bansley, 
in his "Treatise on the Pride and Abuse of 
Women." firf<i 1.>5(I. says: 

" For lyke as the jolye ale house 
Is alwayes knowen by the good ale 
stake, 

So are proud Jelots sone perceeved to 
By ttievr proude foly, and wanton 
gate." 
Comp. Bush. 

AllhallOW Even, vuloarhi Tlall E'en 
or Sutcrark Sii/ht. Hallow Even is the 
rigil of .All .'faints' Day, which is on the 
finrt of November. In the Roman Caleii- 
d»r I fitiil under November 1 : " The feast 
o: 1 is remove<l to this day." This 

«. . ' Muwu OS SoulemasB Day, or cor- 



ruptly, Salines Day, which latter form oc- 
cur.s in the " Plumpton Correspondence," 
umJer 150:2. Comp. IlaUowe'eii. 

All Fours. — A game at cards, said in 
the ConipUat Gamester, l^SU, to be very 
much played in Kent. But in the time of 
Queen Anne it appears from Chatto (Facts 
anil Speculations, 1848, p. 16ii), to have 
shared with Put, Cribbago, and Lanterloo 
the favour of the lower orders. Comp. 
Davis, .Vt(;/pi. Glossary, 1881, p. 11. (ii.) A 
sport for the amusement of children, where 
a grown-up person goes a qiiatre pallet, 
and allows a child to ride on his back. 
Masson, in his yapol^on et Ics Fcmmes, 
describes that great man doing this to 
please Ins nephew, the future Emperor. 

All-Hallows..— See Jlallowc^en and 
Ilaliowiitass. 

All-Hid. — See Levins' Manipuluc, 
1670, p. 293. In Loce's Labour Lost, writ- 
j ten, before 15U8, iv., 3, this is called " An 
infant play." In Hamlet, Act iv., sc. ii., 
the Prince of Denmark says: "... The 
King is a thing," upon which Uuilderstein 
rejoins, " .\ thing, my lord!'" whereupon 
Hamlet adds: "Of nothing. Bring me to 
I him. Hide, fox, and nil after." This is'' 
\ supposed to be an allusion to the sport 
; called .Ml Hid. Steevens tells us that it is ,• 
' alluded to in Decker's " Satironiastix :" / 
! "Our unhandsome-faced poet does play at 
' bo-peep with your Grace, and cries All-hid 
as boys do." In " A Curtaine Lecture," 
' l(i37, p. 2<J(i, is tho following passage : " A 
spoit called .iU-liid, wliich is a mere chil- 
cfieii's pastime." 

All In the W@ll, a juvenile game de- 
scribed by Hulliwell (Diet. 1860, in v.) as 
filayed in Newcastle and the neighbour- 
loud. 
All Saints. - See llallow-e'en and 

IlllltoUlllflSS, 

Alsatlaa a popular name for Wliite- 
fiiais, while it enjoyed the privilege of a 
simctuaiy. Shadwell'a S</uire of .Ilsatia, 
Stott's fortunes of yiijel, aud Ains- 
worth's Whitefriiirs, illustrate this point. 

Altar. — Selden remarks : " The way of 
coming into our great churches was an- 
ciently at the west door, that Men might 
see the .\ltar, and all the Church before 
them ; the other Doors were but pos- 
terns." Table Talk. ed. 18(M3, p. 131. 
Moresin fells us that altars in Papal Rome 
were placed toward the ea.st, in imitation 
of ancient and heathen Rome. Papatus, 
117. Thus we read in Virgil's Eleventh 
-■Ktieid : 

" lllia ad surgentem conversi lumina 
Solem 

Dant fruges munibus salsas." 
Comp. Bowing. 

Ambassador. — .\ trick to duck 
some ignorant fellow or landsman, fre- 
cpiently played on board ships in the warm 
latitudes. It is thus managed : a lar^ 
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Af**po«4i*, St. — Sea SnaL 
AfTtulets.— Tbara aopcan to ba aona 
«Matt tor i M i pp i » i at that ttaa most an- 
Sm ■■MiatB. MMlaaaas boa* Scriptora, 
SBauaatid ia tka asvga of hwrjnng portioiu 
of Ika saciwi writis^ vith holy men. A 
MQar oa the subject is printed in 
Ma ^a*i^Mary for 1886. Barton hat. 
Iha faflovtac paancs: "Amulets, and 
to ba aocaa about, I find pre- 
taiad bsr som«, Bppro«-e<I by 
r l0oka for taem in Mizaldus, Porta. 
Mhatlliii. Ac. A rise made of tlie hoofe 
«( aa asM's right fore-foot carried about. 
4to.. 1 laj vith Reoodeus they are not 
MtaCtther to be rejected. Piony doth help 
apiHfaMS. Pretious stones, most dis- 
MSM. A wolf's dung carried about helps 
Mm ahobck. .\ spider, an ague. Ac. . . . 
Bwh BMdicines are to be exploded that 
unwiilt of words, characters, spells and 
Chaf fi. which can do no good at all, but 
VtH tt a Strang conceit, as Pomponatius 
praras, or the Divel's policy that is the 
{nt founder and teacher of them." .4 iki- 
taaiy. It£^l, 47(>. .\mong Mr. Cockayne's 
** Saxon Ijeechdoms." there are some, as 
it way be supposed, for btu-itched persons, 
te tha form of amulets held to be efiicaci- 
OWk One is as follows : " .Against every 
aril rune lay. and one full of elvish tricks, 
write for the bewitched man tins writing 
in lireek, ulfa, omega, Ivesum, Beroniko 
[Veronica]." Another is: "Take a 
bramble apple, and lupins, and pulegium, 
pound ihom. then sift them, put them in 
a pouch, lay them under the altar, sing 
nine mosses over them, put the dust into 
milk, drip thrice some liolv water upon 
them, administer this in drink at three 
hours, at nine in the morninp etc." 
From the middle ages gems and rings have 
been regarded and emplovo<l as amulets 
and charms. The belief in their virtues, 
which were numerous and varied, was fos- 
tered bv the churches, and a rich store has 
descended to our times. The gems bear- 
ing the effigy or figure of Pegasus or Bel- 
lerophon was held to confer courage, and 
was prized by soldiers. Tho.se encroTed 
with .Andromeda reconciled differences be- 
tween men and women. The image of 
Mercury rendered the possessor wise and 
persuasive, and so ou. Roach Smith's 



ofarilhrl 
ah^na traditiaaa 
ahacta of the Boda aa bghtad 
I rahs— aord aseraJda. Tba 
: jia ji rt iM cf th* aaaphira are 
ifip^aathoaeaftharahr. It vaa 
» ApoOa, aad was worn by the ia- 
qairer of the oracle at his shrine. Dorinj; 
the Middle Ages it oontianed in high eeti- 
B«atiaa. beraase it was supposed to pre- 
vaat erU aad impare thoughts and it was 
wora hy p ri e sts oe account of its power 
to praaerra the chastity of the wearer. St. 
jMwaa aiEraied that it procures favour 
with priaoes, pacifies enemies, and obtains 
freedom fixun captivity : but one of the 
most remarkable properties ascribed to it 
was the power to kill any venomous reptile 
that was put into the same glass with it. 
JI. B. WhtatUy. The turquoise was be- 
lieved to be a protection from falls, and 
the amechvht again.st intoxication. Jasper 
cured madness, and agate was an antidote 
to the poison of scorpions and spiders, be- 
sides being beneficial to the eyes. Lemni- 
us remarks, " So coral, piony, misseltoe, 
drive away the falling sickncsse, either 
hung about the neck or drank with wine. 
Roemary purgeth houses, and a branch 
of this, hung at the entrance of 
houses, drives away devils and con- 
tagions of the plague, as also ricinus, 
commonly called Palma Christi, because 
the leaves ure like a hand opened wide. 
Corall bound to the neck takes otf turbu- 
lent dreams and allavs the nightly fears of 
children. Other Jewells drive away hobgob- 
lins, witches, nightmares, and other evil! 
spirits, if we will believe the monuments 
of the -Antients." — Occult ISecreis of 
Sature, 1658, p. 270. But coins with the 
efhgies of saints, such as the gold amjels, 
and the Georqt noble, or the touch-pieces 
in gold and silver, in the Knglish series, 
were also credited with the power of guar- 
dianship against sickness and casualties. 
The Georite noble, with its legend taken 
from a hymn by Prudentius T<ili Dicala 
.S'i(;n« Mens Fhicitinrc yequit, was sup- 
posed to protect the wearer who sus- 
S ended it round his neck, against acci- 
onts in riding: nnd perhaps the 
peculiar rarity of the half noble of this 
typo nmy indicate its more general uses 
for the purpose aforesaid. .\ curious gold 
florin, with the Madonna and Child on re- 
verse, struck by one of the Dukes of 
Gueldres, is still preserved in the original 
gold box, and is supposed to have oeen 
carried on the person as a charm. Has- 
litt's Coins of Europe, 1893, p. 200. In 
crses of trepanning for epilepsy, the por- 
tions ezciseu were formerly einployea aa 
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amuiuis against the disease. Heriag has 
the following: "Perceiving macy in this 
citie to neare about their necks, upon the 
region of the heart, certnine placenta or 
•maletj, (as preservatives against the 
pestilence), confected with arsenicke, my 
opinion is that they are so farre from 
effecting any good in that kinde, ns a pre- 
servative, tnat they are very dangerous 
and hurtfull, if not pernitious, to those 
that weare them." — Preservative against 
the Pestilence, 1025, sign. B. 2 verso. 
Cotta inserts " A merrio historic of an 
approved famous spell for sore eyes. By 
many honest te.stimonies, it was a totit; 
tune wonie as a jewell about many necks, 
written in paper and enclosed in silke, 
never failing to do soveraigne good when 
all other helps were helplesse. No sight 
might dare to reade or open. At length 
a curious mind, while the patient slept, by 
stealth ripped open the mystical cover, and 
found the powerful characters Latin ; 
' Diabolus eSodiat tibi oculos, impleat 
foramina stercorihus.' " — Short Dis- 
coverie, 1612, p. 49. In Wiltshire, a lemon 
stuck with pins, and in Lincolnshire the 
heart of an animal similarly treated, 
were, so lately as 1856, treated ns amu- 
lets against witchcraft. — Notes anti 
Queries, 2nd S., i., 331, 415. It was a sup- 
posed remedy against witchcraft to put 
some of the bewitched person's water, 
nith a quantity of pins, needles, and nails 
into a bottle, cork them up and set them 
before the fire, in order to coutine the 
spirit: but this sometimes did not prove 
SDfficient, as it would often force the cork 
oot with a loud noise, like that of a pistol, 
id cast the contents of the bottle to o 
Tiiiderable height. In one of the Es.snys 
if Montaigne, where he refers to the mar- 
. iage of Madame de Oiir.son, we see that 
tlie fear of a spell being ca.st upon the 
couple, when they had retired to their 
chamber, was met, when the company had 
aarembled in the room, and the bride and 
bridegroom had partaken of the spiced 
irine, by Jacques Pelletier producing his 
•mulet, which defeated tlie enciiantment. 
Douce has given woo<l engravings of se- 
veral Roman amulets : these were intended 
against fascination in general, but more 

garticularly against that of the evil eye. 
uch, he observes, are still u.sed in Spain 
by women and children, precisely in the 
same manner as formerly amons the 
Romans. — Illuslr. of Shakf.ipi-tir. 1&J7, i., 
493. Mungo Park, in his Travels, speak- 
ing of "certain charms or amulets called 
Sapbies, which the negroes constantly 
wear about them," says: "These saphies 
•re prayers or sentences fnmi the Koran, 
wbich the Mahometan priests write on 
scraps of paper and self to the natives, 
who BuppoAe them to posaess extraordt- 
virniea. Some wear them to guanl 




against the attack of snakes and alliga- 
tors : on such an occasion the saphie is en- 
closed in a snake or alligator's skin, and 
tied round the ancle. Others have re- 
course to them in time of war, to protect 
their persons from hostile attacks: but 
the general use of these amulets is to pre- 
vent or cure bodily diseases, to preserve 
from hunger and thirst, and conciliate the 
favour of .superior powers." He informs 
us in another place, that his landlord re- 
quested him to give hira a lock of his hair 
to make a saphie, as he said he had boon 
told it would give to the possessor all the 
knowledge of white men, .Vnother person 
desired him to write a saphie- Mr. Park 
furnished him with one containing the 
Lord's Prayer. He gave away several 
others. The.se saphies appear to have cor- 
responded with the " cnartes of health," 
mentioned in some of our own early 
writers. The same, sneaking of a Maho- 
metan negro who, with the ceremonial 
part of that religion, retained all his an- 
cient superstition, says that, " in the 
midst of a dark wood he made a sign for 
the company to stop, and, taking hold of 
an hollow piece of bamboo that hung as 
an amulet round his neck, whistled very 
loud three times; this, he said, was to as- 
certain what success would attend the 
journey. Ho then dismounted, laid his 
spear across the road, and, having said a 
number of short prayers, concluded with 
three loud whistles; after which he list- 
ened for some time as if in expectation of 
an answer, and receiving none said, the 
company might nroceed without fear, as 
there was no danger. — See Caracis, 
Charms, .1/ayic, &c 

Anag^ram. — .\n anagram has been 
defined to be " a divination by names, 
calle<] by the ancients Onomaiiti."*. The 
Greeks referre this invention to Lj-coph- 
ron, who was one of those they called the 
Seven Starres or Pleiades; afterwards (as 
witnesses Eustachius) there were divers 
Greek wits that disported themselves here- 
in, as he which turned Atlus for his heavy 
burthen in supporting Heaven, into 
Tains,, that is, wretched. Some will main 
tain, that each man's fortune is written in 
his name, which they call anagramatism 
or metragramatisra : poetical liberty will 
not blush to use E. for /E., V. for W., S. 
for Z. That amorous youth did very 
qneintly sure, (resolving a mysterious ex- 
pression of his love to Rose Hill > when in 
the border of a painted cU)th he caused to 
be painted as rudely as he had devised 
grossly, a rose, a hill, an eye. a loaf, and a 
ivell, that is if you spell it, ' 1 love Rose 

Hill well. 

ticnary," 
isfactory 
the word 
he says. 



Vv'orcester, in his " Dic- 

give» a somewhat more sat- 

account of the meaning of 

and thing. " .■Vn iinagiam," 

"is a word or sentence 
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of upt niKiiiiicaiicc, formed by traiu- 
pcwiriK the Icttorii of another word or len- 
•« kit I'tr qui adtit, formed from 
Pilato'ii quention Quid eti r«rrj<n»?" Mr. 
■\V'tn»ntU<y')i monoaruph "Of Anaerams," 
lWi'2. ohoiiUi uImi b« conntilled. ok ncll an 
the Kditor'n exlenHivo Adilitwiia in tJie 
.In/if/ iiiirj/. 

Ancients* The governing liody at 
(irav'ii Inn correHpundinu to the Benchers 
of tno two 'I'l^inplcH und Lincoln'H Inn. 

Andrew's Day, St. — (November 
81)). 'I'lio put ION niiint of Scotland. Tlic 
legend of 8t. Andrew, with that of St. 
Veronica, in .Vnulo-Saxon, has been 
•dited for the Cambridge .Antiquarian 
Society (8vo. Herie«) bv Mr. Goodwin. \ 
Life of 8t. Andrew, from a M8. in the 
liiblrothdque Imperiale at Paris, is eiven 
in •■ Chroniclee of the Picts and Scots," 
18<)7. It is a mere summary or sketch. A 
Hw:ond and more lenRthy narrative, from 
Ilarl. MM., 4()28, occurs in the same vo- 
litme. The reduction to nudity in 
thia case must not be supposed to 
haV0 been intended (primarily, at 
l«Mt) OS an act of indecency, hut 
rather n« n relict of paganism. The 
anciontN, our own Saxon forefathers not 
excepted, seem to have made an ab^nce 
of clothing in some instances part of their 
religious rites, and the same idea was 
found by enrly travellers prevailing 
omong the inhanitants of the .Vmerican 
continent. See Ourselvr.s in Urhition to 
a Drilii find n f'hurrh, bv the present Edi- 
tor 1807, pp. <J2, 97. Luther savs. that 
on the evening of the Feost of St. An- 
drew, the young maidens in his country 
strip themKelves naked : and. in order to 
loam what sort of husbands they shall 
have, they recite n praver. — Colloquia 
Mrnmlin. part i. p. 232. The prayer was: 
" Dous Dims meus, O Sancte Andrea, 
efflce lit hoiium pium acnniram virum : 
luxlie mihi ostoncle qiialis sit cui me in 
I'xoieni diiccre debet." Naogeorgus prob- 
iibly alludes to the observances noticed 
above n.s to niiditv, when he says: 

"To .Andrew all the lovers and the lui- 
tie wtxiers come, 

BeleevioK, tlirouRh his ayde. nnd cer- 
tain ceremonies done, 

(While ns tn him thpv presente.H bring, 
and cnniiiro nil the nicht.1 

To have Kc'od liicke, and to obtaine their 
chiefs nnd swcete delight." 
Wo read, that many of the opulent 
citirens of KdinbnrKli resort to Dud- 
ingston parish, about a mile di.itnnt, 
in the summer months to solace them- 
selves over one of the ancient homely 
dishes of Scntlntid. for which the place has 
been long celebrated. The use of sinited 
aheeps' head boiled or baked, so fr«- 
cjuent in thi.i village, is supnosed in have 
• risen from the practice of slaughteiing 



the (beep fed on the neighbouring 
bill for the market, removing the c«r> 
cases to the town, and leaving the 
head, &c., to be consumed in the 
place. Singed sheeps' heads are borne in 
the procession before the Scots in Ixmdon 
on fit. Andrew's Day. Ha&ted, speaking 
of the parish of Eoslin^, says, that, "On 
St. .Andrew's Day, Nov. 3<J, there is 
yearly a diverson called 8<|uirril-hunting 
in this and the neighbouring pari.shes, 
when the labourers and lower kind of 
people, assembling together, form u law- 
less rabble, and being accoutred with 
guns, poles, clubs, and other such weapons 
spend the greatest part of the day in pa- 
rading through the woods and grounds, 
with loud sboutinijs; and, under the pre- 
tence of demolishing the squirrils, some 
few of which they kill, they destroy num- 
bers of hares, pheasants, partridges, and 
in short whatever comes in their way, 
breaking down the hedges, and doing 
much otner mischief, ana in the evening 
betaking themselves to the alehouses, fi- 
nish their career there, as is usual with 
such sort of gentry." — "' Hist, of Kentj" 
folio ed. vol. ii. p. 757. At Stratton, in 
Cornwall, on this anniversary, at a very 
early hour a number of youths pas& 
through the different parts of the town to 
the accompaniment of the blowing of a 
remarkably unmelodious horn, the fearful 
strumming of tin pans. &c., driving out, 
presumably, any evil spirits which haunt 
the place— greed . fraud, druiikenuess, 

f;luttony, and their companions. The 
land-bell ringers follow, gently inviting 
more acceptable spirits — content, fair 
play, temperance, cliaistity, and others. 
.After n suitable pouse, the church bells 
ring out, in peals of eight, a hearty wel- 
come to these tatter. 

Andrew's Well, St. —Martin, 
speaking of the Isle of Lewis, says 
that, " St. Aiidreivs' Well, in the vil-- 
lagp of Sliadar, is by the vulgar natives 
made a te.st to know if a sick person will 
die of the distemper he labours under. 
They send one with a wooden dish, to 
bring some of the water to the patient, 
and if the dish, which is then laid softly 
upon the surface of the water, turn round 
Kiin-wnys, they conclude that the patient 
will recover of that distemper : but if 
otherwise, that he will die." — Wrsfcrn 
Julnnds of Scotland, p. 7. In a French 
version of the romance of liri-is of IJomp- 
ton there is an allusion to the pilgrimage 
on foot to St. Andrpw's Well as of equal 
efficacy to that to Mont St. Michel in 
Brittony for the rpmovnl of certain physi- 
cal troubles. This was St. Andrew's, in 
Fifeshire. Michel, Lei Ecottait en France, 
1862. ii., 498. 

Angelica. — See Nares, Glotiary, 
1S59, in v. 
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AriKels or Genii. — Bourne says: 
The Egyptians believed thivt every man 
nad three angels attending him : the Py- 
thagoreans, that every man had two ; the 
Romans, that there was a good and evil 
genius," — Butler's " Angel bad or tute- 
lar." " Every man," savs Sheridan in 
his notes to "Persius," (2d, edit, 1739, p. 
28) " was supposed by the ancients at his 
birth to have two Geniij as messengers 
between the gods and him. They were 
supposed to be private monitors, who by 
their insinuations disposed ns either to 
good or evil actions : they were also sup- 
posed to be not only reporters of our 
crimes in this life, but registers of them 
against our trial in the next, whence they 
had the name of Manes civeii them." Few 
ore ignorant that .\pollo and Minerva 

resiaed over Athens, Bacchus aivd Her- 
les over Boeotian Thebes, Juno over 
rthage, Venus over Cyprus and Paphos, 

polio over Rho<le£ : Mars was the tutelar 
of Rome, as Nentune of Tsenanis; 

iana presided over Crete, &c., Ac. .St. 
Peter succeeded to Mars at the revolution 
of the religious Creed of Rome. He now 
' iresides over the castle of St, Aiigelo, as 

tars did over the the ancient Capitol. 

loreupon Symmachus, Against the Chris- 
tians, says : " The divine Being has distri- 
buted various Guardians to cities, and 
that as souls are communicated to infants 
at their birth, so particular genii are as- 
signed to particular societies of men." 
Horesin tells us that Papal Rome, in imi- 
tation of this tenet of Geiitilisin, has fabri- 
cateij such kinds of genii for guardians 
and defenders of cities and people. Thus 
she has as&igned St, Andrew to Scotland, 
St. George to England, St. Dents to 
France, St. Egidius to Edinburgh, St. 
Nicholas to .\berdeon. Popery has in 
manv respect. s clo.sely copied the heathen 
inytholoev. She has the supreme being 
for Jupiter, she has substituted angels for 
genii, and the souls of saints for heroes, 
retaining all kinds of dipmoiis. .Against 
these pests she has carefully provided her 
antidotes. She exorci.i-es theiu out of 
waters, she rids the air of them hy ringing 
her hallowed bells. Ac. The RonianLsts 
hove similarly assigned tutelar gods to 
each member of the bodv': as, for instance, 
the amis were under the guardianship of 
Juno, the breast, of Neptune, the waist, 
nf Mars, the reins, of Venus: and so on." 
The following extract from "Curiosities, 
or the Cabinet of Nature," by Robert Bas- 
»et, 1(1.37. n. 228. informs us of a very 
• iriciilar office assigned by ancient suner- 
»tilion to the good Genii of Infants. The 
Iwiok is by way of question and answer : 
" 0. AVlierefore is it that the childe cryes 
wh*n the absent nurses bre-sts doe pricke 
«nd akeP" ' A. That by dayly exoerienee 
V found to be so, so that by that the nurse 



is hastened home to the infant to supply 
the defect : and the reason is that either 
at that very instant that the infant hath 
finished its concoction, the breasts ore re- 
p!enishe<l, and, for want of drawing, the 
miike paines the breast, as it is seen like- 
wise in milch ciittell : or rather the good 
genius of the infont seemeth by that 
means to sollicite or trouble the nurse in 
the infants behalfe: which ren.son seemeth 
the more tirine and probable, because 
sf.metimes sooner, sometimes later, the 
child crvetli, neither is the state of nurse 
and iiiliant alwayes the same," The 
Negroes believe that the concerns of the 
world lire committed by the .Mmighty to 
the superiuteiulence and direction of sub- 
ordinate spirits, over whom they suppose 
that certain magical ceremonies nave 
great intlueuce. A white fowl suspended to 
the branch of n particular tree, a snake's 
head, or a few handsful of fruit, are offer- 
ings to deprecate the favour of these tute- 
Inrv agents. 

AnoHng. — Among the articles of ex- 
pense at the funeral of Sir John Rud- 
sfone. Mayor of London. 1531, given by 
Strutt, we find the following charges: 
" Item to the priests at his onnelling, 9s. 
fid. : to poor foike in nlinys, £1 5s. Od. ; 
22 days to (i poor folke. 2.s. (Id. : 2G days to 
a poore folke, 8d." Ennrlling is the ex- 
treme unction. Comp. Nares, Gloasary, 
lSr,i}. in v. 

Anne's Well, near Nottinsr- 
tiStm, St. — Doering says : " By a cus- 
tom time beyond memory, the Mayor and 
.Aldermen of Nottingluim and their wives 
have been used on Monday in Easter 
week, morning prayers ended, to march 
from the town to St. .Anne's Well, having 
the town waits to piny before them, and 
attended hy all the Clothing and their 
wives, i.e., such as have been .Sheriffs, and 
ever iiftor wear scarlet gowns, together 
with the officei-s of the town, and many 
other burgesses and eentlemen," &c. — 
Uift. of yottinghnm. 125. 

Anthony Of Eicypt or Thebes, 
St. -- This eminent man, sometimes 
called The Oirat, has been occasionally 
coTifouiiitod with his namesake of Padua, 
and the error appears to be of old stand- 
ing, as there are early representations, 
where the Egyptian saint is exhibited 
with a firebrand in his hand, with 
flames beneath him. and a black hog. 
the symbol of gluttony and sensua- 
lity, under his feet, so that he may 
have been regarded as the arch- 
enemy of the oualities characteristic of 
the animal, rather than as the patron or 
protector of it. In the " Memoirs of Ar- 
thiir Wilson," the historian and drama- 
tist, written by him.self, the erysipelas is 
culled St, .Anthony's tire, and such con- 
tinues to be Its common or vulgar name; 
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it has received certain others ; Jgnit I 
taeer, nial dea artus, ergot, &c., and it was | 
not unknown to the ancients. In the 
Cleveland country, the disease, instead of j 
St, Anthony's fire, is known as \Vildfir«. ' 
The alleged reason was that the people of 
Dauphiiiy, cured by the saint of this I 
complaint, gave it his name; but the real > 
fact seems to be, that the disease sprang ! 
from his penury and pliysical under- 
nourishment, and that the sufferers in this 
province were apt to be cured by being 
received into the .\bbey of St. Antoine nt 
Vienne, where they were properly fe<J. 
Sir John Hrnmstoii notes the death of his 
daughter-in-luw Elizab-.^tli Mountford, 
9th December, 1C89. and describes this 
complaint, to which sno seems to have suc- 
cumWl. "She had beeu very ill," he 
says, " with a dist«mper called 8t. .\ii- 
thonie's fier, her eyes, noso, face, and 
head swelled vastly : at length it took her 
tongue and throat." — Autobiography, p. 
348. 

A writer in the Globe newspaper, 
March fith, 1899, observes :" Une of the 
most picturesque customs in Mexico is 
that or blessing animals, culled the bless- 
ings of San Antonio. The poorer cin.ss 
take their domestic aniinuls of all kind«i, 
dogs, cats, parrots, sheep, horses, burros, 
&c., to be sprinkled witii holy water, una 
to receive through the priest St. An- 
thony's bles.sing. It is the custom of the 
common class to clean and bedeck their 
animals speriHlly for this blessing. Dof^s 
are gaily decorated with ribbons tied 
around their necks. Sheep are washed 
thoroughly until their fleece is as white as 
■now, and then taken to the father to be 
blessed. The beaks of the parrots ore 
gilded. Horses and burros are adorned 
with mirliinds. 

Anthony of Padua. St., Abbot 
and Confessor. — Riley furnishes the sub- 
stance of the oath exacted in 1311, 4. Ed- 
ward III., from the Renter as to the 
Bwiueof the House of St. Anthony or An- 
tonine, whereby that official was re- 
strained from making the privilege en- 
joyed by such animals a cover for begging 
or alms, and from putting bells round 
their necks, or suffering others to do so in 
regard to their property to the extent of 
his power. Mrmoriah of London Life, 
1868, p. 8.3. Davis, SiippL Glossary, 
1881, p. 19. The exemption from 
tho ordinary regulations in regard 
t3 vagrant swine also prevailed in 
mediipval times with perhaps greater 
latitude. Haxlitt's ]'enetian Rrp\iblic, 
1900, ii., 352. Bale, in his " KyuRe 
Johan," says: " Lete Saynt Antoynes 
hogge be had in some regarde." There is 
an early notice of the legend of St. .4n- 
thonv and the pigs to bo found in the 
"Book of Days under January 17. In 



"The World of Wonders," translated 
from Stephanus, p. 57, is the following 
translation of an epigram : 

"Once fed'st thou, Anthony, an heard 

of swine, 
And now an heard of monkes thou 
feed'st still ; 
For wit and gut alike both charges bin : 
Both loven filth alike : both like to 
fill 
Their greedy paunch alike. Nor was 
that kind 
More bestly, sottish, swinish, then this 
last. 
.\ll else agrees : one fault I onely find. 
Thou fedest not thy monkes with oaken 
mast." 

The author mentions before persons " who 
runne up and dowiie the country, crying, 
" Have you anything to bestow upon ray 
lord H. .Anthonles swnie? " 

Apostle Spoons. -It was anciently 
tht; custom for the sponsors lit christoniiiga 
to offer gilt spoons as presents to the 
child : these spoons were called Apostle 
spoon.s, because the figures of the twelve 
Apostles were chased or carved on the tops 
of tho handles. Opulent .sponsors gave 
th.t whole twelve. Those in middling cir- 
cumstances gave four : niid the poorer sort 
contented themseh-ea with the gift of one, 
exhibiting the figure of any saint in hon- 
our of whom the child received its name. 
It is in allusion to this custom that when 
Cranmer professes to be unworthy of being 
sponsor to the young Princess, Shake- 
spear makes the King reply, " Come, 
come, my lord, you'd spare your spoons." 
In tho year 1560, we find entered in the 
books of the Stationers' Company: "A 
spovne, the gyfte of Master Reginold 
Wolfe, oil gylte, with the pycture of St. 
John." Ben Jcmson also, in his " Bar- 
tholomew Fair," mentions .spoons of this 
kind: " .\nd all this for the hope of a 
couple of Apostle spoons and a cup to eat 
ei.uclle in. .So, in Middleton's "Chaste 
Maid in Cheapside," 1030: " .Second Gos- 
sip : What has he given her? What is it. 
Gossip? — Third Gos.sip : A faire high- 
standing cup and two great postia spoons, 
one of tTiem gilt." .-^gain, in Davenant's 
"WiU," 1636: 

" My pendants, carcanets, and rings. 
My christening cnudle-cup and spoons, 
Are dissolved into that kinip." 

Again, in the " Noble Gentleman," by 
Beaumont and Fletcher: 

" I'll be a gossip. Bewford, 
I have an odd Apostle spoon." 

Shipman, in his "Gossips," is pleasant 
on the failure of the custom of giving 
Apostle spoons, Ac, at christenings: 
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" Especially sinco Gossips now 
Eat more at christenings than bestow. 
Formerly, when they us'd to troul 
Gilt bowls of sack, they gave the bowl ; 
Two spoons at least: an use ill kept; 
'Tis well now if our own be left." 

Comp. Nares, Gloisanj, 18o9, and Halli- 
well's Diet., imo, in vv. 

Apparitions. — "The Ch^ldo of 
Bristowe," the romances of "Sir Ama- 
(das " and "The Avowynge of King 
Arthur," Shakespear's " Hamlet," the 
ballad of " William and Margaret," Dry- 
den's " Cymon and Iphigenia " (a very 

■ ancient fiction in a compurntively modern 

■ dress), may be mentioned in passing, as 
[fair samples of the various shapes which 
I the inhabitants of the Land of Shadows 

Tiave taken from time to time at the bid- 
ding of poets, pla^vwrights, novelists, and 
balladmongers. Scott has sufficiently de- ! 
. jnonstrated, in his " Letters on Demon- j 
pology and Witchcraft," that the appear- 
ance of spectres to persons in their sleep, 
and even otherwise, can in most cases be 
explained on the most common-place 
medical principle.s, and originates in men- 
tal illusions engendered by undue indul- 
bfence or constitutional defiility. A great 
faeal of learning in connection with our 
popular superstitions generally is in that 
work most entertainingly conveyed to us: 
bat I do not feel that 1 should bo render- 
ing anv substantial service by transplant- 
ing tnence to these pages detached 
passages illustrative of the immediate 
lobject. The "Letters" should be read 
'■in their full integrity, for they are 
among the most admirable things Scott 
has left. In connection with the subject 
pof apparitions, may be cited the visions of 
'the Holy Maid of Kent, and the vision of 
John Darley, a Carthusian monli. The his- 
tory of the former is perhops too familiar 
to need any recapitulation here. Darley 
relates that, as he was atending upon the 
' death-bed of Father Raby, in the year 
I 1534, he said to the expiring man : "Good 
L Father Raby, if the dead can visit the 
^^Lliving, I beseech you to pay a visit to me 
^^Bby and by . " and Raby answered, " Yes," 
^^■immediately after which he drew his last 
^H^reath. But on the same afternoon about 
^^r^ve o'clock, as Darlev was meditating in 
f his cell, the departed man suddenly ap- 
peared to him in a monk's habit, atii said 
to him, " Why do you not follow our 
fatherP" " .\nd I replied," Darley tellse 
us, ■' ' Why y ' He said, ' Because he is a 
martyr in heaven next to the angels.' 
Then I said," says Darley : " 'Where are all 
»r other fathers who did like him ?' He an- 
rered and said' They are all pretty well. 
bat not as well as ho is.' And then t a.sked 
him how he was, and he said 
•Pretty well.' And I said, 'Father, 




shall I pray for you?' To which ho 
replied, ' I am as well as need be, but 
prayer is at all times good,' and with 
tliese words he vanished.' On the follow- 
ing Saturday, at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, Father Raby reappeared, having this 
time a long white beard and a white staS 
in his hand. " Whereupon, says Darley, 
" I was afraid, but he, leaning on his 
staff, said to me, 'I am sorry that I did 
not live to become a martyr;' and I an- 
swered, that I thought he was as well as 
though he had been a martyr. But he 
said, ' Nay, for my Lord of RoclK-stor anil 
our father were next to the angels.' I 
asked 'What else!'' He replied, 'The 
angels of peace lamented and mourned un- 
ceasingly : and again he vanished." The 
" Loru of Rochester " was, of course, 
Bishop I'lsher. A curious and interesting 
account of the pretended visions of Eliza- 
beth Barton, whoso case excited so strong 
a sensation in the reign of Henrv VIIL, 
will be found in Mr. Thomas Wright's 
Collection of Original Letters. On the 
Suppression of the Monasteries, 1843. In 
" "fhe Death of Robert Earl of Hunting- 
ton," IWU, Matilda feels the man who has 
been sent by King John to poison her and 
tbe abbess, and says : 

" Are ye not fiends, but mortal bodies, 
thenr" 

The author of the popular ballad of " Wil- 
liam and Margaret" fquoted in the 
" Knight of the Burning Pestle," 1613), 
in describing Margaret's ghost, says: 

" Her face was like an April mora, 

Clad in a wintry cloud : 
And cloy-cold was her lily hand, 

That held her sable shroud." 

In Aubrey's Miscellanies, 1696, there 
i.s the well-known tradition of Lady 
Diana Rich, daughter of the Earl of Uol- 
lund, beholding her own apparition^^ as 
siie walked in her father's garden at Ken- 
.sington, in the day-time, shortly before 
her death, and of her sister experiencing 
the same thing prior to her decease. "The 
former lady was in bad health at the time, 
0. fact which may partly account for the 
circumstance. It may bo recollectexl that 
at an abbey not far from the residence of 
Sir Roger de Coverley was an elm walk, 
where one of the footmen of Sir Roger saw 
a black horse without a head, and accord- 
ingly the butler was against anyone going 
tliere after sunset, fii this legend have 
we the germ of Captain Mayne Reade's 
Headless Ilorseman? Gay has left us a 
pretty tale of an apparition. The goldeu 
mark being found in bed is indeed after 
the indelicate manner of Swift, or rather 
is another instance of the obligation of our 
more modern writers to the ancient story- 
books), but yet is one of those happy 
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strokes that rival the felicity of that dash I 
of the sponge which (as Pliny tells usj hit 
off so well the- expression of the froth in 
Protogenes' dog. It is impossible not to | 
envy the author the conception of a 
thought which we know not whether to 
call more comical or more pointedly satiri- 
cal. Comp. Ghosts. Spirits, &c. 

Apollonla's Day, St. (Feb 9.)— 
In the Comedy of Calisto and Melibaa, 
circa lo2U, in Hailitt's Dodsley, i. : 

" It is for a prayer meatres my de- 
mandyng, 

That is savd ye haue of Seynt Appolync 

For the toth ake wher of this man is m 
pyne." 
In the Conflict of Conscience, by N, 
"Woodes. 1j81, this "virgin and martyr/ 
it is said, should be invoked in cases of 
toothache. 

Apple-HowlinK.— In several coun- 
ties the cu.stoiu of apple-howling (or Yul- 
ingK to which Herrick refers in his " Hes- 
perides," is still in observance. A troop 
of boys go round the orchards in Sussex, 
Devonshire, and other parts, and forming 
a ring nbout the trees, they repeat these 
doggerel lines : 

" Stand fa.st root, bear well top. 

Pray God send us a good howling crop ; 

Every twig, apples big; 

Every bough, nnoles enou ; 

Hats full, caps full. 

Full tjuurter sucks full. 

Busted says; "There is an odd custom 
used in these parts, about Keston and 
Witklmin, in Rogation Week : at which 
time a number of young men meet to- 
gether for the purpose, and with ii most 
hideous noise run into the orchards, and 
incircling each tree, pronounce these 
words : 

" Stand fast root; bear well top; 

Ood send us a youling sop, 

Every twig apple big. 

Every bough apple enow." 

For which incantation the confused 
rabble expect a gratuity in money or 
drink, which is no less welcome: but if 
they are disappointed of both, they with 
great solemnity anathematize the owners 
and trees with altogether ns significant a 
curse. " It seems highly probable that 
this custom has arisen from the ancieul 
one of perambulation among tlie heathens, 
when they mnde prayers to the gods for 
the use and blessing of the fruits coming 
tip, with thanksgiving for those of the 
piecediiip year; and os the heathens snp- 

Filicuted Eolus, gotl of the winds, for his 
Bvourable blasts, so in this custom they 
•till retain his name with a very small 
variation ; this ceremony is called Youling, 
and the word is often used in their invo- 



cations." Comp. Twelfth Day, Wassail 
and Yule. 

Appleton-Thorn. — Mr. Wilbra- 
ham, in his •' Cheshire Glossary," 1826, 
says ; " At Appletou, Cheshire, it was the 
custom at the time of the wake t« clip and 
adorn an old hawthorn which till very 
lately stood in the middle of the town. 
This ceremony is called the Bawm- 
ing (dressing) of Appleton Thorn." 

April Foola. — Maurice, speaking of 
"the First of April, or the ancient Feast 
of the Vernal Kquiiiox, equally observed 
in India and Britain, tells us ; " The 
first of April was onciently observed in 
Britain us a high and general festival, in 
which an unbounded hilarity reigned 
through every order of its iuhabitants; 
for the sun, at that period of the j'ear, 
entering into the sign Aries, the New 
Year, and with it the season of rural 
sports and vernal delight, was then sup- 
posed to have commenced. The proof of 
the great antiouity of the observance of 
this annual festival, as well as the pro- 
bability of its original establishment in an 
Asiatic region, arises from the evidence of 
facts afforded us by astronomy. .Although 
the reformation of the year by the Julian 
and Gregorian Calendars, and the adapta- 
tion of the period of its commencement to 
a different and far nobler system of theo- 
logy, have occasioned the festival sports, 
anciently celebrated in this country on the 
first of April, to have long since ceased: 
and although the changes o<'casionod, dur- 
ing; a lon^ hipso of years, by the 
shifting ot the EquincKtial points, 
have in .Vsia itself been productive 
of important astronomical alterations, 
as to the exact era of the com- 
' mencement of the year; yet on both 
continents some very remarkable traits of 
the jocundity which then reigned, remain 
even to these distant times. Of those pro- 
served in Britain, none of the least re- 
murkablo or hulicrous is that relic of its 
pristine plea.santrv, the general practice 
of making .■\pril-l'''ools, as it is called, on 
the fust day of the month; but this 
I Colonel Pearce proves to have been an 
I immemorial custom among the Hindoos, 
I ut a celebrated festival hoklen about the 
; same period in India, which is called 'the 
Huli Festival.' During the Huli, when 
mirth and festivity reign among the Hin- 
doos of every class, one subject of diver- 
sion is to send people on errands and ex- 
peditions thot are to end in <lisappoint- 
ment, and raise a laugh at the expense of 
the person sent. The Huli is always in 
March, and the last day is the general 
holiday. I have never vet heard any ac- 
count of the origin of this English custom : 
but it is unqnestionnbly very ancient, and 
is still kept up even in great" towns, though 
I less in them than in the country. With 
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us, it is chieflj- confined to the lower class 
of people ; but in Indin high and low join 
in If. and the late Surnja Doulali, 1 nm 
told, was very fond of making Uiili Kqols, 
though he was a Mussulinnn of the high- 
est rank. They carry the joke here so 
far, as to send letters, making appoint- 
ments in the name of persons nho, it is 
known, must be absent from their house 
at the time fixed upon ; and the laugh 
is always in proportion to the trouble 
given.' The least inquiry into the ancient 
easterns of Persia, or the niiuutest ac- 
quaintance with the general astronrmiical 
mythology of Asia, would hiive taught 
Colonel Ponree that the bouuclle.ss hilarity 
and jocund sports prevalent on the iirst 
day of April m England, and during the 
Huli Festival of India, have their origin 
in the ancient practice of celebrating, 
with festival rites the period of the Ver- 
nal E(iuini>x, or tlie day when the new 
year of Persia anciently began." Ind. 
Autiq.. vi., 71. Cambriilgo tells us that 
the first day of April was a day held in 
esteem arooug the alchemists, because 
Basilius Valentinus was born on it. In 
the North of England persons thus im- 
posed upon are called " .Vpril gowks." A 
^ouk or gowk is properly a cuckoo, and 
18 used here metapliorically in vulgar 
language for a fool. The cuckoo is in- 
deed everywhere a name of contempt. 
Gauch, in the Teutonic, is rendered stvl- 
tut. fool, whence also our Northern word, 
a goke or a gawky. In Scotland, upon 
April Fool Day, they have a custom of 
"hunting the gowk," as it is termed. This 
lit done bv sending silly people upon fouls' 
errands irom place to place by means of 
a letter, in which is written : 

" On the first day of April 
Hunt the Gowk another mile." 

A custom, says " the Spectator," prevails 
everywhere among us on the first of April, 
when everybody strives to make as many 
Jfools as he can. The wit chietiy consists 
[in sending persons on what are called 
""sleeveless errands, for the "History of 
■Rye's Mother.^' for "pigeon's milk." 
with similar ridiculous absurdities. He 
takes no notice of the rise of this singular 
kind of anniversary. But Dr. Pegge, in 
'be '■ Gentleman's Magazine " for 17C6, 
las a tolerably plausible conjecture that 
the first of April ceremonies may be dedu- 
eible from the old New Year's Day rejoic- 
. New Year's Day formerly falling on 
25th March, the first of April would 
» been the octaves on which the pro- 
iagB may have terminated with some 
mummeries as these. A writer in 
one of the papers, under date of April 1, 
""If advoncs a similar theory, not aware 



that he had been anticipated. In 

"The Parson's Wedding," the Cap- 
tain savs : " Death ! you might have lelt 
word where you went, and not put me to 
hunt like "Tom Fool." So, in Defoe's 
" Memoirs of the late Mr. Duncan Camp- 
bel," 1732, p. 163: "I had my labour for 
my pains ; or, according to a silly custom 
in ta.shion among the vulgar, was made 
an April-Fool of, the person who had en- 
gaged me to take these pains never meet- 
ing me." In the " British Apollo," 1708, 
ia the following query: — " AVHience 
proceeds the custom of making April 
Fools P Answer. — It may not impro- 
perly be derived from a memorable 
transaction ha{)peuiug between the 
Romans and Sabines, mentioned by Dici- 
nysius, which was thus: the Romans, 
about the infancy of the city, wanting 
wives, and finding they could not obtain 
the neighbouring women by their peace- 
able addresses, resolved to make use of a 
.stratagem ; and accordingly Romulus in- 
stituted certain gfimes, to be performed in 
the beginning or April (according to the 
Roman Calendar), in honour of Neptune. 
Upon notice thereof, the bordering iiihabi- 
tsints, with their whole families, fiocki'd 
to Rome to see this mighty celebration, 
where the Romans seized upon a 
great number of the Sabine virgins, 
and ravished them, which imposition 
we suppose may be the foiindutioii 
of this foolish cii.stom." This .solu- 
tion is ridiculed in No. 18 of the same 
work as follows : 

" Ye witty sparks, who make pretence 
To answer questions with good sense. 
How comes it that your monthly Phoe- 
bus 
Is made a fool by Dionysiufir" 
For had the Sabines, as they came, 
Departed with their virgin fame. 
The Romans had been styl'd dull tools, 
.■\nd they, poor girls ! been .Xpril Fools. 
Therefore, tf this ben't out of season, 
Pray think, and give a better reason." 

Poor Robin, in his " .Almanack for 1700." 
alludes to All Foots' Day, and to the prac- 
tice of sending persons " to dance Moll 
Dixon's round," and winds up with the 
qyery — Which is the greatest fool, the man 
that went, or he that sent him? The fol- 
lowing verses are hardly perhaps worth 
quoting : 

" Wliile April morn her Folly's throne 
exalts : 

While Dob calls Nell, and laughs be- 
cause she halts : 

While Nell meets Tom, and says his tail 
is loose. 

Then laughs in turn, and calls poor 
Thomas goose; 
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Let OS, my Muae, thro' Folly'* harrest 

nutge, I 

And g^MB Kune Moral into Wisdom's 

Ttrtts on lertral Oeeation*, 1782, p. 50 
Hone, in his Every Day Book, of course 
mentions this custom, and illustrates it by 
th-; urchin pointing out to an old gentle- 
man that his handkerchief is falling out of 
his tail-pocket. The French, too, have 
their All-Fools' Day, and call the person 
imposed upon " an April Fish," Poisson 
d'.-Trn'i. Minshew renders the expression, 
" Poisson d'Avril," a vounc bawd : a page 
turned pandar : a mackerell: which is thus 
explained by Dellin^n : " Je syay que la 
plus part du raonde ignorant cette raison, 
Pattribue a une autre cause, & que par- 
ceque les marchands de chair humaine, ou 
courtiers de Venus, sont deputez a faire 
de messages d'Amour & courent de part 
et d'autre pour faire leur infame traffic ; 
on prend nussy plaisir a faire courir coux 
qu'on choisit '& ce jour-Ia pour objet de 
raillerie, comme si on leur vouloit faire 
eiercer ce mestier honteux." Ibid. He 
then confesses his ignorance why the 
month of April is selected for this purpose, 
unle.ss, says he, " on account of it.s being 
the season for catching mackerell, or that 
men. awaking from the torpidity of the 
winter season, are particularly influenced 
by the passions, which, suddenly breaking 
forth from a long slumber, excite them to 
the pursuit of their wonted pleasures." 
This may perhaps account for the origin 
of the word " macquereau " in its obscene 
sense. Leroux, " Dictionnaire Comique," 
torn. 1., p. 70, quotes the following: — 

" Et si n'y a lie danger ne peril 
Mttis j'en leray votre poisson d'Avril." 

Porsies de Pir.rre MichauU. Goujet, Bib- 
lioth. Franc, torn, ix., p. 351. The Pesti- 
vnl of Fools at Pans, held on this day, 
continued for two hundred and forty 
years, when every kind of absurdity and 
indecency was committed. This was prob- 
ably II legacy from Pagan times, when, 
according to the authorities presently 
cited, the Calends of January were set 
•part by all the earl.y Christians for a 
iipecies of loose festival. Conf. " Monta- 
cut. Orig. Eccles." pars prior, p. 128. 
" Mneri Hiero-lexicon," p. 156; "Joannes 
KtHMMiis Aubanus," p. 2()5 (all <]uoted by 
Urnnd). One of the Popes prohibited these 
unholy rites on pain of anathema, as ap- 
pears from a Mass inserted in some of the 
old missals, " ad prohibendum ab Idolis." 
The French appear to have had an 
analogous u.sage on another occasion : 
envoit uu Temnle les Gens un pou 
" A la Saint Simon et St. Jude on 
siinnlo demauder de Nefles (Medlars) 
a fin do les attraper & faire uoircir 



par des Valets."— Saurai Antiq. de Part*, 
vol. ii., p. 617.— DoccB. The Quirinaha 
were observed in honour of Komulus on 
the 11th of the kal. of March ; that is, the 
19th of Februarv. '• Why do they call 
the Quirinalia the Feast of Fools? Either 
because they allowed this day (as Juba 
tell us) to those who could not ascertain 
their own tribes, or because they per- 
mitted those who had missed the celebra- 
tion of the Fornacalia in their proper 
tribes, along with the rest of the people, 
either out otneEligence, absence, or ignor- 
ance, to hold their festival apart on this 
day. Plu. Quicst. Rom. ; Opera, cum 
Xylandri notis, fol. Franc. 1599, tom. ii., 
p. 285. The translation was communi- 
cated to Mr. Brand by the Rev. W. Wal- 
ter, of Christ's College, Cambridge. The 
custom of making fools on the 1st of April 

Prevails among the Swedes and Spaniards, 
n Toreen's "Voyage to China," he sa.vs: 
" We set sail on the 1st of April, and the 
wind made April Fools of us. for wo were 
forced to return before Shagen, and to 
anchor at Riswopol." For a similar 

?iractice at Venice see Hazlitt's Venetian 
Unnhlic, 190(), ii., 793. 

ApprentlceSi— We are to infer that 
it was anciently usual for apprentices to 
collect presents at Christmas in the form 
of what wo call Christmas-boxes, for Au- 
biev, speaking of nn earthern pot dug up 
in "Wiltshiie in 1654, tells us that it 
resembled an apprentice's earthern 
Christmas-box. — Miscellanies, ed. 1857, 
p. 212. In " Pleasant Remarks on 
the Humours of Mankind," we read : 
" 'Tis common in England for Prentices, 
when they are out of their time, to make 
an entertainment, and call it the Burial of 
their Wives." This remains a commoD 
expression. 

Arbor Judae.— See Elder. 

Archery.— With the history of this 
exorcise as a military art we have no con- 
cern here. Fitustephen, who wrote in the 
reign of Henry II., notices it among the 
summer pa.stimes of the London youth : 
and the repeated statutes from the 13th 
to the 10th century, enforcing the use of 
the bow, usually ordered the leisure time 
upon holidays to be pa.ssed in its exer- 
cise. Sir T. Elyot, in his "Governor," 
1531, terms shooting with or in a long 
bow " principall of oil other exercises,'' 
and he adds, " in mine opinion, none may 
bee compared with shooting in the long 
bowe, <fe thot for sundry vtiaties, yt come 
theroff, wherein it incomparably excelleth 
all other exercise. B^or m drawing of a 
bowe, easy and congruent to his strength, 
he that shooteth, doth modorotely exer- 
cise his armes, and the other part of his 
body : and if his bowe be bigger, he must 
adde too more strength wherin is no le 
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Taliant exercise then in any other. In 
shooting at buttes, or broade arrowe 
markes, is a mediocritie of exercise of the 
lower partes of the bodye and legges, by 
going a little distaunce a measurable pase. 
At couers or pryckes, it is at his pleuBure 
that Ehoteth, howe taste or softly he lis- 
tetb to goo, and yet is the praise of the 
shooter, neyther more ne lesse, for as farra 
or nigh the marke is his arrow, whon he 
goeth softly, as when he runneth." No 
one re<mires to be told, that a few years 
after tlie appearance of Elvot's " Gover- 
nor," the learned .4scham (levoted on en- 
tire treatise to this peculiarly national 
subject. His " Toxophilus " was pub- 
lished in 1545, and is still justly celebrated 
■nd admired. The regulations connected 
with the practice of archery constantly 
underwent alteration or modification. 
The common " .Abridgement of the Sta- 
tutes " contains much highly curious 
matter under this, as under other heads. It 
is sufficiently remarkable that by the Act, 
12 Edw. IV. c. 2 (1472). each Venetian 
merchant, importing wine into England, 
was required to give in with each butt 
" four good bowstaves," under the penalty 
of a fine of 6s. 8d. for each default. This 
demand was enlarged, 1 Richard III. c. 
11, in the case, at any rate, of Malvoisin 
or Tyre wine, with every butt of which 
ten bowstaves were to be reckoned in, un- 
der pain of 13s. 4d. By 19 Hen. VII. c. 
2, all bowstaves of the length of six feet 
and a half were admitted into England 
free of duty. The price of a bow, by 22 
Edw. IV. c. 4, was not to exceed 3s. 4d. 
mider pain of 20s. fine to the seller. In 
the Robin Hood collection, printed in 
Hazlitt's Tales and Leriendi, 1892, p. 312, 
there is an account of n shooting at Not- 
tingham, under the greenwood shade, to 
which all the bowmen of the North were 
fieely invited to repair, and the prize to 
the winner was a silver arrow, feathered 
with gold. Robin won the award. We 
are to regard this narrative of a four- 
teenth century incident as one edited by a 
late-fifteenth century writer, namely the 
compiler of the LUtle Gest. By 6 "lieu. 
yilT. cap. 13, it was ordered :" That non 
8hote in any crosebow nor handgon ex- 
cepte ho bane possessyons to the yerely 
T»lew of ccc. marke or els lycence" from 
t' .'lansforth by the kyngos placard vnder 
" »yne of .x li. ye one halfe to the kynge 
1 the other halfe to hym that wyll" sew 
_ it / and ye forfetoor of the same cros- 
kow or handgonne to hym that wyll sease 
hit by accyon of det / and yt non kepe 
any cro«ebowe or hand gonne in his house 
on payneof iprisonment A of forfetour to 
«hfi kynge .x li. . . prouydyd alwav that 
thit arte extend not to crosebow makers / 
nor to dwellers i wallyd townes within vij. 
myle of the see / and other holders on 



the see costes or marchis for agayns Scot- 

lad/kepyng crosebows for theyr defence/ 
nor to no inarchaiites hauyng crosebowes 
& handgonnys to sel only/ nor to nou host 
loggyng any ma brvngyng them in to his 
house, out the forfetur to be onely vpon 
the brynger." Among the Churchwar- 
dens' accounts of St. Laurence Parish, 
Heading, 1549, is the following entry: — 
" Paid to Will'm Watlynton, for that the 
p'islie was indetted to hym for makvng of 
the Butts, xxxvis." Ibid. St. Mary's 
Parish, loiW : " Itm. for the makvne of 
the Buttes, viijs." Ibid. 1G22 : " faid to 
two laborers to plavne the grounde where 
the Buttes should be. vs. vjd." 1C29 ; 
" Paid towards the Ijutts mending, ijs. 
vjd." .Among the accounts of St. Giles's 
Parish, 1566, we have: "Itm. for carry- 
ing of turfes for the buttes, xvjd." 1605 : 
" Three labourers, two days work aboute 
turfes for the butts, iiijs." " Carrying ix. 
load of turfes for the butts, ijs." "For two 
pieces of timber to fasten on the railes of 
the buttes, iiijd." 1621: "The parish- 
ioners did agree that the Churchwardens 
and Constables should sett up a payre of 
butte.s called shooting butts, in such place 
as they should think most convenient in 
St. Giles Parish, which butts cost xivs. 
.\jd." WootI, ill his " Bowman's Glory," 
lfi82, has republished some of the statutes 
relating to archery ; but the earliest which 
he gives is of the 29 Hen. VIII. A re- 
niarkably curious tract is printed by Wood 
in the same volume, called " A Remeni- 
iivance of the Worthy Show and Shootinp 
of the Duke of Shoreditch fa man named 
Barlow, whom Henry Vllf. jocularly so 
entitled) and his Associates, *c.. 1683." 
Queen Rlinabeth was fond of this sport, 
and indulged in it, as Henry Machvn the 
Diarist informs us, during her visit to 
Lord Arundel at Nonsuch, in the autumn 
of 1559. "The v day of August." says 
Mnchyn, " the Queens grace removyd 
fioni KIthani unto Non-shycho, mv lord of 
.•Vrundells, and tlier her grace had as gret 

chere eveie nyght and bankettes 

as ever was sone On raouday the 

Qiiens grace stod at her standyng in the 
further park, and there was corse 
after — ." Upon which Mr. Nichols quotes 
Hunter's "New Illustrations of Shake- 
speare," to show that shooting with the 
cioss-bow was a favourite amusement then 
and afterward omong ladies of rank. 
But this fact had been already sufficiently 
demonstrated by Strutt, who has shown 
that in England women excelled and de- 
lighted in the use of the common bow and 
cross-bow from a very early date. " In 
the sixteenth century "we meet with heavy 
complaints, " says Strutt, " respecting the 
disuse of the long-bow, and especially in 
the vicinity of Ix>ndon." Stow informs 
us that before his time it had been cus- 
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tr>ma.Tj at Barthoio<iiew-tid« for the Lord 
Ma^-ar. vith tba Sberifb and Aldermen, to 
gp into the fieida at Fioabary. where the 
titia e n i were aaaemhied, and ahoot at the 
■taadard with brood and flight arrows for 
9nea: and this exerciae was continued 
for lereral dajrs : bat in hia time it wot 

Sroetiaed oaly one afternoon, three or four 
aya after the featiral of Saint Bartholo- 
mew. Stow died in 1605. .\fter the 
reienof Chas. 1., archery appeartt to have 
fallen into disrepute. Davenant, in a 
n'ock poem, entitled " The long V'noation 
in London," describes the attorneys and 
proctors as making matches in Kinsbiiry 
Fields : 

" With T^oynes in canvas bow-cnse tied, 
Where arrows stick with mickle pride : 
Like ghosts of .\dam Bell and Cl.vmme ; 
Sol sets for fear they'll shoot at him !" 

A correspondent of the " (ientleman's 
Ma^zine " for .-Vugust, 1731. notices the 
ancient custom among the Harrow boys, 
of shooting annually for a silver arrow 
of the value of £3: this diversion, he 
states, was the gift of the founder of the 
school, John Lyon, Esq. About 17o3, a 
society of archers appears to have heen 
established in the Metropolis, who erected 
targets on the same spot durinK the Kns- 
ter and Whitsun holidairs, when the best 
shooter was styled cnptnin, and the secoTid 
lieutenant for the ensuing year. Of the 
original members of this society, tlioro 
were only two remaining when Harrington 
publishe<l his Obsen-ations on the .Statutes 
in the " .\rchn?ologia." It is now incr.r- 
pornted in the .Vrchers' Division of the 
.Artillery Company. In the Intter half of 
the 18th century, the taste remained dor- 
mant ; in the earlier part of the noy.t 
one the Toxophilite Society started at Old 
Brompton, Robert Cniikshank being ono 
of the members ; and of late years the 
movement has exhibited symptonis of new 
vitality, and archery-clubs are established 
in almost ex-ery part of the country. Tlie 
bow, howei-er, has ceased for ever to be a 
weapon of offence. It has been resigned 
entirel^y t-o the ladies, who form them- 
selves into Toxophilite associations. .Arch- 
ery forms one of the subjects of a series of 
papers on our Sports and I'astimes, cou- 
tributed to the Antiqiiani. 

Arches, Court of, the original 
Consistory Court of the see of Canterbury, 
held in Bow Church, or St. Mary De Arcu- 
fciM. See Nares, Glossary, in v. 

Aries, earnest money, given to serv- 
ants at hiring as a retainer. See Halli- 
well in V. 

Armorial Bearlngrs In Inns.— 
See Pegge's C'tirinUn, 1818, p. 349. 

Arthur, KinsT' — " A game used nt 
sea, when nearing the Line, or in a hot 
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I latitude. It is performed thus: a man 
who is to repreaent King .Arthur, ridicut- 
oosly dreaaed, having a targe wig, made 
out of oakum, or some old swabs, is seated 
on the side, or over a large vessel of water. 
Every person in his turn is to be ceremoni 
oasly introduced to him, and to pour a 
bucket of water over him, crying. Hail, 
King .Arthur! If, during this ceremony, 
the person introduced laughs or smiles, 
(to which his Majesty endeavours t^i excite 
him. by all sorts of ridiculous gesticula- 
tions), he changes place with, and then 
becomes King .Arthur, till relieved by 
some brother tar, who has an little com- 
mand over his muscles as hiin.self." — 
Afthvr O'BriuUry. See Nares, Glossary, 
1859, in v. 

Arthur O'Bradley..— See Xares, 
Glossary, 1859, in v. 

Arthur's Showr.— A sort of drama- 
tic spectacle presented before Queen Eliz»- 

heth at Mile-Knd Green, in 1587-8. See 
Black's IlUtonj of fhe LfaihrrtrUcTs' 
ComiMini. 1871, D, CTi, and Uazlitt's Mono- 
ginoh ou .Shakespear. second edition, 
1D03. 

ArvalS. — In the .N'orth of Eng- 
land, at funerals, a particular sort 
of loaf, called arvel - br«>ad, is dis- 
tributed nmnng the poor. Brockett, N.C. 
f;/o.i,i., 182.'). p. 7. Mr. .Atkinson notices a 
-special kind of bread formerly made ot 
Whitby, for use at the arv.il-suppers : he 
describes it ns " a thin, light, sweet cake." 
I It has occurred to me that the game of hot 
cockles, of which .Aubrey has left us a 
t<ilernbly good description, originiite<l in 
(he practice of kiioadiiiK one of these 
■ funeral loaves, as the rhyme with which 
I the sills used to accompany the supposed 
moulding of cockle-bread, begins — 

" My dame is sick and goniie to bed, 
.And He go mould my cockle-bread — " 

.And it is not an unreasonable suppasition 
that, in cour.se of time, the reason of the 
thing was lost, and the pnictice degener- 
ated into a stupid and indelicate female 
sport. At the funeral of John Bagford, 
171t>, Mr. Clifton, a vintner, gave four 
hottle.i of sack to be drunk by the guests. 
Moresin, Ptipalus. tells us that in Eng- 
land in his time they were so profuse on 
this occasion, that it cost less to portion 
off a daughter, than to bury a dead wife. 
These burial fea.sts are still kept up 
in the North of England, and are there 
called arvals or arvils. The bread distri- 
buted on these occasions is called arvil 
bread. The custom seems borrowed from 
the ancients, amongst whom many ex- 
amples of it are collected bv Hornman. — 
7>.' mirneulis Mortuorum, c."36. This word 
occurs in " The Praise of Yorkshire Ale " • 
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" Come, bring my jerkin, Tibb, I'll to 1 
the Arvil. 

Yon man's ded seny scoun, it makes me I 
marTill." 
—P. 58. 

IIutchinRon thus mentions the Arval 
Dinner : " On the decease of any per- 
son possessed of valiinble effects, the 
friends and neighbours of the family 
nro invited to dinner on the day of 
interment, which is called the artlicl 
or ftr\'el dinner. Arthel is a British 
woi"d, and i.'S frequently more correctly 
(rritten arddelw. In Wales it is written 
•krddel, and signifies, according to 
Dr. Davies' Dictionary, aitcTcre, to 
avouch. This custom seems of very dis- 
tant antiquity, and was a solemn festival, 
made at the time of publicly exposing the 
corps, to exculpate the heir and those en- 
titled to the pos.se.ssions of the deceased, 
from fines and mulcts to the Lord of the 
Mftnor, and from all accusation of having 
used violence: so that the persons then 
convoked might avouch that the person 
died fairly and without suffering any per- 
sonal injury. The dead were thus exhi- 
bited by antient nations, and perhaps th,> 
ruitom was intrmluced here by the 
Romans. — yorthumherland, ii. 30. Com- 
pare Funtrnl Customs. 

These funeral entertainments ore of 
vory old date. Cecrops is said to have in- 
stituted them for the purpose of renewing 
decayed friendship amongst old friends, 
4c. 

Aacenmlon Eve. — By his will, 
proved in December, 1527, John Cole, of 
Tlielnetham. Suffolk, directed that n cer- 
tain farm-rent should he applied yearly 
to the nurpose of providing " a busshell 
*nd hftlffe of malte to be browne and a 
buihelle of whete to be baked to fynde a 
drinkinge upon Ascension Kven evortast- 
ince for ye parislie of Thelnethain to 
drinke at thn crosse of Trappetes," 

Ascension Day.— It was a genernl 
cuftom formerly, and is still [19031 ob- 
served in some country parishes, to go 
round the bounds and limits of the pBrish, 
on one of the three days before Holy Thurs- 
day, or the Feast of our Lord's A.scension, 
trhen the minister, accomnanied by his 
churchwardens and parishioners, were 
wont to denrecate the vengeance of God, 
beir a blessing on the fruits of the earth. 
and preserve the rights and properties of 
Uteparish. It is the custom in many vi!- 
lagm in the neighbourhood of Exeter to 
'hail the Lamb,' noon .Ascension mom. 
That the figure of a lamb actually appears 
in tlie east upon this morning is the popu- 
lar Mrmasion : and so deepiv is it rooted. 
tliat it hath frequently rcsiste<l Ceven in 
tatclligent minds) the force of tlie strong- 
«tt argument. The following su persti- 



tion relating to this day is found in Scot's 
"Discovery of Witchcraft," 1584: "In 
some countries they run out of the doors 
In time of tempest, blessing themselves 
with a. cheese, whereupon was a cross 
made with a rope's-end upon Ascension 
Day." — " Item, to hang an egg laid on 
Ascension day in the roof of the house. 
preserveth the same from all hurts." 
" Ye.'iterday being Ascension Day, work 
was entirety suspended at Lord Penrhyn's 
extensive slate quarries near Bangor. The 
cessation of work is not due to any religi- 
ous regard for the dav, but is attributable 
to a superstition, which has long lingered 
in the district, that if work is continued 
nn accident is inevitable. Some years ago 
the iTiBu.igement succeeded in overcoming 
this feeling and in inducing the men to 
work. Hut each year there was a serious 
accident, and now all the men keep at a 
'li.'stBnce from the ousrries on .Ascension 
Day." — Times. April 11, 1888. Ascension 
Day is thus described in Googe's Nao- 
georgus, 1570: — 

" Then comes the day when Christ as- 
cended to his fathers seate, 
Wliich dav they also celebrate, with store 

of drink and meat*. 
Then every man some birde must eate, I 

Itnnw not to what ende, 
And after dinner all to Church they come, 

and there attende. 
The falocke that on the aultar still till then 

was seene to stande. 
Is drawne vp hie aboue the roofe, by ropes 

and force of hande : 
The Priests eboute it rounde do stande, 

ai»d rhaunte it to the skie. 
For all these mens religion great in sing- 
ing most doth lie. 
Then nut of hnnde the dreadfull shape of 

Sflthnn downe they throw 
Oft times, Trith fire burning bright, and 

dasht asunder tho. 
The boyes with greedie eyes do watch, and 

on him straight thev fall 
And heate him sore with rods, and breake 

him into peeces small. 
This done, the wafers downe doe cast, and 

singing Cakes the while. 
With Papers rounde amongst them put, 

the children to beguile. 
With laughter great are nil things done : 

and from the beames they let 
Great streames of water downe to fall, on 

whom they meuTie to wet. 
And thus this solemne holiday, and hye 

renowmed feast, 
And all their whole deuotion here is ended 

with a ieost." 
The unique Venetian pageant, Ln Sen.sa, 
rnmmenced on this day. and lasted a fort- 
night. It was a fair, where every descrip- 
tion of property, including pictures by 
Titian and Tintoretto, were offered for 



sale. Its attractionB were as multifanouB 
aa those at Nijny Novgorod, and more 
elegant unci refined.— Hazlitt's I tncttan 
Bepublic, 1900, ii.. 365. 756. 

A«h Gilbert White, writing at the 

end of the eighteenth century, informs ub 
that " In a farm yard near the middle of 
this village (Selborne) stands, at this day, 
a row of pollard-ashes, which by the seams 
and long cicatrices down their sides, mani- 
festly shew that in former times they have 
been cleft iisunder. These trees, when 
young and llDxible, were severed and held 
open by wedges, while ruptured children, 
stripped naked, were pushed through the 
aperture.s, under a persniision that by 
such a process the poor babss would Le 
cured ol their infirmity. As soon as the 
operation was over, the tree, in the suffer- 
ing part, was plastered with loam, and 
carefijlly swathed up. If the parts coa- 
lesced, and folded together, as usually fell 
out, where the feat was performed with 
any adroitness at all, the party was cured ; 
but, where the cleft continued to gape, the 
operation, it was supposed, would prove 
ineffectual. Having occasion to enlarge 
my garden not long ainee, I cut down two 
or tnroe such trees, cue of which did 
not grow together. We have several per- 
sons now living in the village, who in 
their childhood were supposed to be 
healed by this superstitious ceremony, de- 
rived down perhaps from our Saxoii an- 
cestors, who practiced it before their con- 
version to Christianity. At the south 
corner of the Plestor or area, near the 
Church, there stood, about twenty years 
ago, a very old grotesque hollow pollard- 
a*n. which for ages had been looked upon 
with no small veneration as a shrew-ash. 
Now a shrew-ash is an ash whose twigs or 
branches, when gently applied to the limbs 
of cattle, will immediately relieve the 
pains which a beast suffers from the run- 
ning of a shrew mouse over the parr 
affected : for it is supposed that a shrew- 
mouse is of so baneful and deleterious a 
nature, that wherever it creeps over a 
beast, be it horse, cow or sheep, the suffer- 
ing animal is afflicted with cruel anguish. 
and threatened with the loss of the use of 
the limb. Against this accident, to which 
they were continually liable, our provi- 
dent fore-fathers always kept a shrew-ash 
at hand, which, when once medicated, 
would maintain its virtue for ever. A 
shrew-ash was made thus : (for a simiUr 
practice see Plot's Staffordshire) : Into 
the body of the tree a deep hole was bored 
with an auger, and a poor devoted shrew- 
mouse was thrust in alive, and plugged in, 
no doubt, with several quaint incantations 
long since forgotten. As the ceremonies 
necessary for such a consideration are no 
longer understood, all succession is at an 
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end and no such tree is known to subsist 
in the manor or hundred. As to that on 
the I'lestor, 'the late Vicar stubb d and 
bnnit it,' when he was Way-warden, re- 
gardless of the remonstrances of the by- 
standers, who interceded in vain for Us 
preservation, urging its power and etti- 
cacy. and alledging that it had been 

' Religione pntrum multos servata 
annos.' ' 
The snp of the ash, a powerful astringent. 
was formerlv given to the HiKliland chil- 
dien not onlv as a medicine, but because 
it was supposed to be efficacious as a pre- 
servative against witchcraft and its allied 
influences. The ash itself was thought to 
be pos.sos.sed of certain virtues by the herd- 
boTs of the sumo district, who entertained 
!iii' idea,' thnt thev might throw a stick of 
ir at their cattle' without injury. Comp. 

Chiirms. „ , 

Ash Wednesday..— Durandus, in 
hif " Rationale " tells us. Lent was 
counted to begin on that which is now 
the first Sundav in I/ent, and to end on 
Easter Eve ; which time, saith he, contain- 
ing forty-two days, if you take out of them 
the six Sundays (on which it was counted 
not lawful at any time of the year to fast), 
then there will remain only thirty-six 
days: and. therefore, that the number of 
days which Christ fasted might he per- 
fected, Pope Gregory added to Lent four 
days of the week beforc-cning. viz. that 
which we now call Ash Wodne.sday, and 
the three days following it. So that we 
s?e the first" observation of 1-ent began 
fiom a superstitious, unwarrantable, and 
indeed profane, conceit of imitating our 
Stviour s miriculous abstinence. I>ent is 
so called from the time of the year wherein 
it is observed : Lent in the Saxon language 
sicnifving Spring, being now us'ed to sig- 
nify the Spring-Fast, which always begins 
so that it may end at Ka.ster to remind us 
of our Saviour's sufferings, which ended 
at his Resurrection. Ash We<lne.sdny is 
in some places called " Pulver Wednes- 
day," that is. Dies piiJverii. The word 
Lentron, for I^ent, occurs more than once 
in the edition of the " Regiam Majes- 
tatem," 1(509. Sir H. Ellis mentions that 
I/ent«n-tide for spring, when the days leng- 
then, occurs in the Saxon " Heptateuch," 
1898. Exod. ixxiv. 18. There is a curi- 
ous clause in one of the Romish Casuists 
concerning the keeping of Lent; it is 
" that beggars which are ready to affam- 
ish for want, may in Lent time eat what 
they can get." This, which is the first 
day of Lent, rn;)ii/ Jfjunit, is calle<l Ash 
Weslnesday, as we read in the Festa Anglo- 
Rnmaiia, p. 19, from the ancient ceremony 
of hleK.sing ashes on that day, and there- 
with the priest signeth the people on the 
foiehead, in the form of a cross. The ashea 




used this (Iny in the Church of Rome, aru 
n>ade of the palms blessed the Pnim Svin- 
doy before. In the " Festyvall," 1511. 
fof. 15, it is said: "Ye shall begyti yiiui- 
fkste upon Ashe Wednesdoye. Tliat daye 
must ye come to holy chircho and tiike 
ashes of the Preestes hondes, and thynke 
on the wordes well thot he soyeth over 
your hedes, (Memento, homo, qiiin cini.i 
es; et in einerem, TtveTteria), have niyride 
thoa man, of oshes thou art comen. and to 
ashes thou shalto tourne agayne." In a 
(WDTocation held in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, mentioned in Fuller's "Church 
History." p. 222, "Giving of ashes on 
Ash \Ve<lne«lay, to put in reinembrancp 
every Christian man in the begmninK of 
Lent and Pennance, that he is but nshes 
and earth, and thereto shall return itc.is 
reserved with some other rites and cere- 
monies, which survived the shock that at 
that remarkable era almost overthrew the 
whole pile of Catholic superstitions. In 
a proclamation, dated 26tli Feb. 30 Henry 
VIII., we rend: "On Ashe Wenisdav it 
shall bo declared, that these ashos' be 
gyven, to put every Christian man in re- 
membraunce of penaiince, at the begyn- 
nynge of Lent, and that ho is but erthu and 
ashes." On the 9th March, 1550-1, a pro- 
clamation was piibliKhcd agaiust the use of 
flesh on " ymberyng days," as well as in 
I^nt, Ac. " Mannerlye to take theyr 
ashes devoutly," is among the Roman 
Catholic customs censured by John Hale in 
his "Declaration of Bonner's Articles," 
1554, signal. D 4 verso, as is, ibid. D 2 
verso, "to conjure ashes." Jn "The 
Doctrine of the Masse Book," lOul, fig. 
B 3 verso, we find translated the form of 
■' The hallowing of the ashes." The Masse 
BfKik saith, that upon Ash-Wedensdave, 
when the prieste hath absolved the people, 
Ac then must there bo made a ble&synge 
of the ashes, by the Prie.sto, being turned 
towards the East. In the first praver is 
this pa.<!.sage : " VoucLsafe to blesse and 
wnctifie these ashes, which because of 
humilifie and of holy religion for theclen- 
syng out of our trespaces, thou hast ap- 
pointed us to cnry unon our heades after 
the manner of the Xinivites." And after 
directions to sprinkle the ashes with holy 
•»••'. ■n'l another prayer, this Rubric is 
added: "Then let them distribute the 
Mlxa upon the heados of the Clarckea and 
5** '"y people : the worthier persons 
■wtyng a sygne of the Cros,se with the 
SHiea, saying thus: 'Memento, homo, 
good ciniR.' Ac." In Bp. Bonner's " In- 
junctions," 1555, signat. A 1 verso, we 
'••<'• '' t'lat the hallowed ashes gyven by 
the Priest to the people upon Ashe Wed- 
■udsye, is to put the people in remem- 
btasce of penance at the begynnynge of 
U«t, and that their bodiee »r but earth, 



dust, and ashes." In Howes's edition of 
Stow's "Auualea," 1631. 1547-8, oc- 
curs: "The Wednesday following, com- 
monly called Ash Wednesday, tlie use 
of giving ashes in the Church was also 
left throughout the whole Citie of 
London." Lord North, in his " Forest of 
Varieties," 1045, p. 1(J5, in allusion to this 
custom, styles one of his essays, "My 
Asliewednesday Ashes." The ancient dis- 
cipline of sackcloth and ashes, on Ash 
\\ odnesday, is at present supplied in our 
Church by reading publicly on this day 
the curses denounced against impenitent 
sinners, when the peop^ nve directed to 
repeat an Amen at the end of each male- 
diction. Enlightened as we noiv think 
ourselves there are many who con- 
sider the general avowal o'f the justice 
of God's wrath against impenitent sinners 
as cursing their neighbours : consequently, 
like good Christians, they keep away from 
church on the occasion. 

"The peasantry of France," says 
the Morning Vkronide, March 10th, 
175)1, ■• distinguish Ash Wednesday in 
a veiy singular manner. They carry 
an efligy of a similar description to 
our Guv Faux round the adjacent villages, 
and collect money for his funeral, ns this 
day, according to their creed, is the death 
of good living. .Vfter sundry abmrd mum- 
meries, the corpse is deposited in the 
earth." This may possibly be a relic of 
the same usage. Armstrong, in his " His- 
tory of Minorca," says, " During the car- 
nival, the ladies amuse themselves in 
throwing oranges at their lovers: and he 
who has received one of these on his eye, 
or has a tooth bent out by it, is convinced, 
fioni that moment, that he is a high fav- 
ourite with the fair one who has done 
him so much honour. Sometimes a good 
hand-full of flour is thrown full in one's 
eyes, which gives the utmost satisfaction, 
and is a favour that is quickly followed by 
others of a less trifling nature." — "We 
well know that the holydays of the antient 
Romans were, like these carnivals, a mix- 
ture of devotion and debauchery." 

" This time of festivity is sacred to plea- 
sure, and it is sinful to exercise their call- 
ing until Lent arrives, with the two 
curses of these people, abstinence and 
labour, in its train." Aubanus tells us of 
a ciiaoni in Franconia on Ash Wednes- 
day, when such young women, he says, as 
have frefiuented the dances throughout 
the year are gathered together by young 
men, and, instead of horses, are yoked to 
a plough, upon which a piper "sits and 
plays : in this maner they are dragged 
into some river or pool. He suspects tnis 
to have been a kind of self-enjoined volun- 
tary penance for not having abstained 
from their favourite diversion on holidays, 
contrary to the injunctions of the Church. 
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Ashton Fagot— At Lidiard Law- 
rence, between Bishop's Lictiard and 
Stokegomer, Somersetshire, it has been a 
custom at Christmas to burn what is 
known ns the Ashton Fagot, perhaps a de- 
signation or name derived from l^ong Ash- 
ton in the same county. A quart of cyder 
was originally provided for those — a 
limited company — who witnessed the cere- 
mony, as tlie fagot, in reality a bundle of 
sticks hooped together, disappeared in the 
flnmes. the hoops successively bursting 
with the heat. The cyder seems to have 
developed into a carouse at the local inn, 
and as lately as 1902, one of the specta- 
tora waa brought before the magistratci 
for disorderly conduct, and the Bench pro- 
nounced the custom a. bad one. It has 
the aspect of being a form of the Yule-log. 

Ass. — There is a superstition remain- 
ing among the vulgar concerning the n."i8, 
that the marks on the shoulders of that 
useful and much injured animal were 
given to it as memorials that our Saviour 
rode upon an ass. " The .^sse." saj's Sir 
Thoma.s Browne, "having a peculiar mark 
of a Crosse made by a black list down his 
back, and another athwart, or at right 
angles down his shoulders, common opinion 
ascribes this figure unto a peculiar signa- 
tion : Since that beast had the honour to 
bear our Saviour on his back." In 
the " Athenspum," about forty years 
ago, appeared the following: — "The 
popular belief as to the origin of the 
mark across the hack of the ass is men- 
tioned bv Sir Thomas Browne, in his 
' Vulgar li^rrors,' and from whatever cause 
it may have arisen it is certain that tlie 
hairs taken from the part of the animal 
»•) marked are held in high estimation ns 
a cure for the hooping-cough. In this 
metropolis, at least so lately as 1842, an 
elderly lady advised a friend who had a 
child dangerously ill with that complaint. 
to procure three such hairs, and hang 
them round the neck of the sufferer in a 
muslin hag. It was added that the animnl 
from whom the hairs are taken for this 
purpose is never worth anything after- 
wards, and, consequently, great difficulty 
would be experienced in procuring them : 
and, further, that it was essential to the 
success of the charm that the sex of the 
animal, from whom the hairs were to be 
procured, should be the contrary to that 
of the party to be cured by them." 

Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary C.AnKiist 15). — Naogeorgus de- 
scribes the consecration of the herbs on 
this festival bv the priests of (Jermany, 
and laments the nourishment of popular 
ignorance and prejudice by such means, 
as the herbs when blessed or sanctified 
were held to be efficacious in witchcraft 
and magic, and if cast into the fire, to 
afford protection from malignant influ- 



ences : " far otherwise," as the writer savs 
truly enough, " than nature of the Worie 
of God doth tell." — Pop. Kingdom, by 
Barnaby Googe, 1670, p. 55. Bishop 
Hal!, in his Triumphs of Rome, p. 58, also 
tells us, " that upon this day it was cus- 
tomary to implore blessings upon herbs, 
plants, roots, and fruits." 

Astorii BIrmlnfpham. — A writer 
in the " Gentleman's Magazine " for Fy- 
bi uary, 17ti5, gave the following account of 
a custom which took place annually on the 
24th of December, at the house of a gentle- 
man residing at Aston juxta Birming- 
ham : " As soon as supper is over, a table 
is set in the hall. On it is placed a brown 
loaf, with twenty silver threepences stuck 
on the top of it, a tankard of ale, with pipes 
and tobacco : and the two oldest serv- 
ants have chairs behind it, to sit as judges 
if they please. The steward brings the 
servants, both men and women, by one at 
a time, covered with a winnow-sbeet, and 
lays their right hand on the loaf, exposing 
no other part of the body. The oldest or 
the two judges guesses at the person, by 
naming a, name, then the younger judge, 
and lastly the oldest again. If they hit 
upon the right name, the steward leads 
the person back again ; but. if they do not, 
he takes off the winnow-sbeet. and the 
person receives a threepence, makes a low 
obeiiiance to the judges, but speaks not a 
word. Wlien the second servant was 
brought, the younger judge guessed first 
and tliird ; and this they did alternately 
till all the monev was given away. AVhat- 
ever servant had not slept in the house the 
preceding night forfeited his right to the 
money. No account is given of the origin 
of this strange custom, but it has been 
practiced ever since the family lived there. 
When the money is gone, the servants have 
full liberty to drink, dance, sing, and go 
to bod when they please." Can this be 
what Aubrey, in a passage elsewhere 
quoted from hia " Natural Historv of 
Wiltshire," calls the sport of "Cob-loaf 
stealing? " 

Astrologrer. — Fuller has this pas- 
sage : " Lord, hereafter I will admire thee 
more and fear astrologers lesse : not af- 
frighted with their doleful predictions of 
dearth and drought, collected from the 
Collections of the planets. Must the earth, 
of necessity be sad, because some ill- 
natured starr is sullen? As if the grass 
could not grow without asking it leave. 
Whereas thy power, which made herbs be- 
fore the stars, can preserve them without 
their propitious, yea, against their malig- 
nant aspects." Good thoughts in Bad 
Times, ed. 1669, p. 37. A prose writer of 
the same period observes : '' Surely all as- 
trolgers are Erra Pater's disciples, and 
the Divil's professors, telling their 
opinions in spurious enigmatical doubtful 
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tearmes, like the Oracle at Delphos. What 
a blind dotage and shumclesKe impudence 
is in these men, who pretend to know more 
than saints and angels r Can they read 
other men's fates by those glorious charac- 
ters the starres, being ignorant of their 
owne? Qui sibi nescius, cui prsesciust' 
Thracias the sooth-sayer, in the nine years 
drought of Egypt, came to Uusiris the 
Tyrant and told tiini that Jupiter's wrath 
might bee expiated by sacrilicing the 
blood of a stranger : the Tyrant asked him 
whether be was a stranger ; he told him 
he was, 

"Thou, quoth Busiris, shalt that 
stranger bee, 

Whose blood shall wet our soyle by 
Destinie." 

If nil were served so, we should have none 

that would reive so confidently on the fals- 

hood of their Kphenierides, and in some 

manner shake off all divine providence, 

[making themselves equal to God. between 

^whom and man the greatest difference is 

taken away, if man should foreknow 

future events. — Browne's Map of the 

MicTocosme, IC46, sign. D 8 vr.Tso. Sir 

I Aston Coknin. in his I'oems, 1658, has a 

quip for the astrologers : 

To Aiirologen. 
Tour Industry to you the Art hath given 
To have great knowledge in th' outside of 

Heaven : 
Beware lest you abuse that Art, and sin, 
And therfore never visit it within." 

The quack astrologer has been thus por- 
trayed : "First, he gravely inquires the 
business, and by subtle questions pumps 
out certoin particulars which he treasures 
op in his memory : next, he consults his 
tld rusty clock, which has got a trick of 

' bing as fast as its master, and amuses you 
for a quarter of an hour with scrawling 
out the all-revealing figure, and placing 
the planets in their respective pues ; all 
which being dispatch'd you must lay down 
your money on his book, as you do the 

[ wedding fees to the parson at the delivery 
of the ring : for 'tis a fundamental axiome 
in his art, that, without crossing his hand 
with silver no scheme can be radical : then 
he begins to tell you bock your own tale in 
other language, and you take that for 
divination which 's but repetition. . HiN 
groundless guesses he calls resolves, and 
Compels the stars (like Knights o' th' Post) 
to depose things they know no more than 
Uw man i' the moon : as if Hell were ac- 
eesaory to all the cheating tricks Hell in- 
spires him with. . . . lie impairs God's 
Snirersal monarchy, by makiiig the stars 
•ote keepers of the liberties of the sublu- 
nary world, and, not content they should 
domineer over naturals, will needs pro- 
mote their tyranny in things artificial, 
toOi aasertiDg that all manufactures re- 



ceive good or ill fortunes and qualities 
from some particular radix, and therefore 
elects a time fur stuing of pruins, and 
chuses a pisspot by its horoscope. Nothing 
pusles him more than fatal nece.ssity : he 
IS loth to deny it, yet dares not justify it, 
and tlierefuro prudently banishes it from 
his theory, but hugs it in his practice, yet 
knows not how to avoid the horns of that 
excellent dilemma, propounded by a most 
ingenious modern Poet: 

" If fate be not, how shall we ought 

fore-see. 
Or how shall we avoid it, if it be? 
If by free-will in our own patlis we move, 
Uow are we bounded by decrees 

above r' " 

— Character of a Quack .Istroloyer. 1675. 
He, we are told, " offers, for five pieces, to 
give you home with you a talisman against 
Hies; a sigil to make you fortunate at 
gaming ; and a spell that shall as cer- 
tainly preserve you from being rob'd for 
the future ; a syrapathetical powder for 
the violent pains of the toothache." Ibid. 
sign. C. rer50. Some years ago, a periodi- 
cal entitled The Astrologer was set up in 
London, for the purpose of casting the 
horoscopes of correspondents, and furnish- 
ing iutoliigenoo connected with astrology. 
Its success was great ; but iu fact that 
very success it was, which killed it. The 
pressure of applicants was so enormous, it 
IS said, that the post brought the letters 
for the editor in sacks, and the undertak- 
ing had to be given up. It isdiffiuelt to say 
when the belief in divination by the stars 
will be extinguished or expire; at present 
that belief is entertained by a numerous 
body of people, educated and uneducated, 
whose enthusiasm and credulity remain 
unabated. Henry, speaking of astrology, 
tells us, " Nor diu this passion for pene- 
trating into futurity prevail only among 
the common people, but also among per- 
sons of the highest rank and greatest 
learning. All our kings, and many 
of our earls and great b.irons had 
their astrologers, who resided in their 
families, and were consulted by them in 
all undertakings of great importance. Of 
this," he savs, " we meet with a very curi- 
ous examnio in the account given by 
Matthew raris of the marriage of Frede- 
rick Emperor of Germany and Isabella sis- 
ter of Henry IU, a.d. 1235. The great 
man kept these to cast the horoscopes of his 
children, discover the success or his de- 
signs, and the public events that were to 
happen." "Their predictions," he adds, 
" were couched in very general and artful 
t«rms." — Jlistiiry of Great Britain, iii,, 
515, and iv., 577. " Nocte vero prima qua 
concubit Imperotor cum ea, noluit earn 
carnaliter cognoscere, donee competens 
hora ab astrologis ei nunciaretur." M. 
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Paris, p. 285, ad aoD. 1235. Bishop Hall 
says: — 

" Thou damned mock-art, and thou brain- 
sick tale 
Of old astrologie " — 
" Some doting gossip 'mongst the Chaldee 

wives 
Did to the credulous world thee first 

derive : 
And superstition nurs'd thee ever sence. 
And publisht in profounder arts pretence : 
That noiv, ivho pares his nailes, or libs his 

swine, 
But he must first take counsell of the 

signe." 
--Virijidemiarum, lib., ii., sat. 7. As- 
trology is ridiculed in a masterly manner 
in King Lear, 1008. Mason mentions in 
his list of the then prevailing supersti- 
tions : " erecting of a figure to tell of 
stolne goods. Philip Heuslnno lia.s a 
receipt " To know wher a things is that 
is stolne : — Take vergine waxe and write 
upon yt ift Jasper i|« Melchisor Hh Bal- 
thasar iff and put yt under his head to 
whome the good partayneth, and he 
shall kuowe in his sleape wher the 
thinge is become." — Viarti, ed.. 1845. 
Jolin.son speaking of Jludihrai, says : 
" Astrology, however, against wliicli 
80 much of the .satire is directed, 
was not more the folly of the 
Puritans than of others. It had at that 
time a very extensive dominion. Its pre- 
dictions titiised hopes and fears in minds 
which ought to have rejected it with eon- 
tempt. In hazardous undertakings care 
was taken to begin under the influence 
of a propitious planet; and, when the 
King was prisoner in Carisbrook Ca-stle an 
astrologer was consulted as to what hour 
would be found most favourable to an 
escape." ".Astrology," says "a person 
of honour," " imagines to read in the con- 
BtellBtion.s, ns in a large book, every thing 
that .shall come to pass here below, and 
figuring to itself admirable rencountets 
from the aspects and conjunctions of the 
planets, it draws from thence conse- 
quences as remote from truth as the stars 
themselves are from tlie earth. I confess 
Ihave ever esteemed this science vain nn<l 
ridiculous : for indee<l it must be eitlier 
true or false: if true, that which it pre- 
dicts is infallible and inevitable, and i-nii- j 
Kxiuentlv unusefu! to be foreknown. But. I 
if it is false, as it may easily be evinced 
to be, would not a man of sense be blamed 
to apply his mind to and lose his time 
in, the study thereof P It ought to be the 
occupation of a shallow Braine, that feeds 
itself with chimerical fancies, or of an 
impostor who makes a mystery of every 
thing whii'h he understands not, for to 
deceive women and credulous people. — 
Courlirr'a Calling, 1675, p. 241. Agrippa 
exposes astrology as the mother of heresy, 



and adds : " Besides this same fortune- 
telling astrology not only the best of 
moral philosophers explode, but also 
Moses, Isaias, Job, Jeremiah, and all the 
other propheta of the ancient law : and 
among the Catholick writers, St. Austin 
condemns it to be utterly expelled and 
bauish'd out of the territories of Chris- 
tianity. St. Hierome argues the same to 
be a kind of idolatry. Basil and Cyprian 
laugh at it as most contemptible. Chry- 
Eostome, Eusebius, and Lactantius utterly 
condemn it. Gregorj[, Ambrose, and Se- 
verianus inveigh against it. The Council 
of Toledo utterly abandon and prohibit it. 
In the Synod of Martinns and by Gregory 
th<) younger and Alexander HI. it 
was anathematized and punished by the 
civil laws of the Emperors. Among the 
ancient Romans it was prohibited by 
Tiberius, Viteilius, Diocletian, Constan- 
tine, Gratian, Valentinian, and Theodo- 
sius, ejected also, and punish'd. By Jus- 
tinian made a capital crime, as may ap- 
pear in his Codex." — Vatiily of Sciences, 
p 98. He pleasantly observes of astrolo- 
gers, that " undertaking to tell all people 
most obscure and hidden secrets aoroad, 
they at the some time know not what hap- 
pens in their own houses and in their own 
chambers. Rven such an astrologer as 
Henry More laught at them in his epi- 
gram ; 

"The Stars, ethereal bard, to thee shine 

clear, 
And all our future fates thou mak'st 

appear. 
But that thy wife is common all men know, 
Yet what all see, theres not a star doth 

show. 
Saturn is blinde, or some lung journey 

gone, 
Not able to discern an infant from a stone. 
The moon is fair, and as she's fair she's 

chast. 
And wont behold thy wife so leudly em- 
fa rac't, 
Kuropn Jove, Mars Venus, she Mars 

courts, 
With Daphne Sol, with Hirce Hermes 

sports. 
Thus while the stars their wanton love 

pursue, 
No wonder, Cuckold, they'll not tell thee 

true." 
It appears that figures were often erected 
concerning the voyages of ship.s from I.ion- 
don to Newcastle, &c. — Gadbury's Nauti- 
I urn AitrologicMni, 1710, pp. 93, 12.1, Ac. 
We are told in one place tnat the predic- 
tion was verified; the ship, (hough not 
lost, had been in great danger thereof, 
having unhappily run aground at New- 
castle, sprung a shroud, and wholly lost 
her keel. In another, there is a figure 
given of a ship that set sail from London 
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towards Newcastle, Aug. 27, 11 p.m., 1669. 
This proved a fortunate voyage. " As in- 
deed, ' saith Gadburv, " under so auspici- 
ous a position of Henvcn it had tteen 
'«trange if she had nii8.se<l so to have done : 
for herein you see Juoiter in the a.scen- 
Uant in sextile aspect of the nun ; and tlic 
moon, who is Lady of the Horoscope, and 
<>OTernesa of the Hour in which she 
weighed anchor, is applying ad Trinuin 
Veneris. She returned to London again 
Tery well laden, in three weeks time, to 
the great content as well as advantage of 
the owner." I have to observe here that 
the shipowners in the Newcastle trade are 
now much wiser than to throw away 
money on such fooleries, and, with mucn 
greater propriety, when things augur ill, 
apply to the assurance office, in prefer- 
ence to that of the diviner or fortune- 
teller. 

Dallaway tells us that astrolo^ wof 
31 favourite folly with the Turks. 
" Ulugh-bey," he says, "amongst very 
numerous treatises is most esteemed. He 
remarks the 13tK, 14th, and loth of each 
month as the most fortunate: the Ruz- 
nameh has likewise its three unlucky davs. 
to which little attention is paid by the 
better sort. The Sultan retains his chief 
astrologer, who is consulted by the Coun- 
■cil on state emergencies. When the treaty 
of peace was signed at Kainargi in 1774, 
he was directed to name the hour mo.st 
propititous for that ceremony. The Vi- 
zier's Court swarms with such iiiTpostors 
It was asserted that they foretold the 
great fire at Constantinople in 1782. 
There was likewise an insurrection of the 
janissaries which they did not foretel, but 
their credit was saved by the same word 
bearing two interpretations of Insiiivec- 
iion and Fire. It may now be consideretl 
rather as a state expedient to consult the 
astrologer, that the enthusiasm of the 
army may be fed and subordination main- 
tained by the prognostication of victory. — 
Tour to ConsUiiitiiwpli\ p. 390. 

There are even literitry gentlemen 
who seeks counsel of their astrologer 
before they undertake a new ven- 
ture, and when they desire to know 
the most propitious time for publica- 
tion. A lady informed the present 
writer that, oefore she was married, 
•be consulted Professor Wilson, o! 
the Caledonian Road, who asked her the 
hour of her birth and other questions, 
and after elaborate calculations men- 
tioned certain circumstances which 
were untrue. He then made a second 
•Nperiment, placing her nativity half 
an hour later, and then related some 
matters which had really occurred to 
her. and others which had not, and never 
did — particularly, that she would have 
plenty of money. 



Astrolog'y, Judicial, or Astro- 
nomy.— In "Dives and Piiuper," 1493, 
Signat. E 2, we meet witli the following: 
" Or take hede to the Judicial of Astron- 
omy -or dyvyne a mans lyf or deth by 
nonibres and by the Speio of I'yctagorus, 
or make any dyvyning tlierby, or by Son- 
guary or Sompnarye, the Boke of Dremea, 
or by the boke that is clepid the Apostles 
lottis." The author adds: "And alle 
that use any manner wichecraft or any 
misbileve. that all suche fonsaken the feyth 
of luily Churche and their Cristendome. 
and biconie Goddes enniyes and greve Qod 
full grevously and falle into dampnacion 
withouten ende, but they amende theyra 
tht> soner." Zouch says, mentioning 
Queen Mary's reign : " Judicial astrology 
was much in use long after this time. Its 
predictions were received with reverential 
awe : and men, even of the most enlight- 
ened understandings, were inclined to be- 
lieve that the conjunctions and opposi- 
tions of the planets had no little influence 
in the affairs of the world. Even the ex- 
cellent Joseph Mede disdained not to 
npplv hini.self to the study of astrology." — 
EtL "of Walton's. Lirf.s. 1790, p. 131. 

AtlCtlons. — The earliest Roman auc- 
tions were held suh TiasU'i, to indicate that 
the proceedings were carried on under 
ntjblio or official authority. — Smith's 
T)ici. of (Sr. and Horn. .Antiq. 2nd ed., v. 
Hasto. During the middle ages, and down 
to coinpartitively mo<lern times, the auc- 
tioneer continued to be known as the aub- 
haaialar. and an auction as the Attn. 
— Lucroix, Xfriurs ci Usann. 1872. p. 337. 
But the trumpet and bell also came into 
use, as well aa the crier. At Venice, in 
the fourteenth century, we find the bell 
and the cry {camixmrUa and incanto'y, .md 
there it was said that a sale was held by 
the bell, as in England in the 17th cen- 
tury the parallel expression was "to sell 
at the candle." Among the Anglo-Sax- 
ons time-candles appear to liave been 
known. The Venetians, in the case at all 
events of official or Government sales, re- 
f|uired guarantees for the rnyment 01 the 
money offored bv the highest bidder. — 
Haditt's \','ni-ti(in Brinihlic. 19(M), ii., p. 
355. The system of selling by inch of 
candle is still retained at Broadway, Dor- 
setshire, when the annual lease of a 
niendovv is .sold in this way. The biddingn 
started nt £3. and the candle expired at 
£8 4s. Od.- Dtiihj Mail. Jan. 10 1903. 
Comp. Davis, SappL Gloimnry, 1881, p. 
UW. .\ Dutch Auction has become a 
mere phrase rather than an usage. It sig- 
nifies the practice of nuoting an upset 
price, and descending by bids, until a 
customer occurs, whose maximum has been 
ranched. 

Augrrlm stones.— Counters form- 
erly used in arithmetic. See Halliwell in v. 
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Av*ner.— From Fr. mtmrnt. tht 
MB wbe, ia gnat towai, fafi t tO 
■uperiiitcadenoe o< due h an t- met X. Btm 

HaliiwfU in v. 
Babies in the Eyes.. See Svt*, 

Glouary, 1809, in v. Ia BraitlnrMto's 
'■ Two Lancashire Uoren," IMU. p. 19. ia 
Camillus' speech to Doriefea, in uie Lab- 
caahire dialect, be tells her, in order to 
gain her affections, " We ban store of 
goodly cattell: my mother, tfaotigii shee 
bee * rixon, ahee will blenke bhthly on 
you for my cause ; and ve vili ga to toe 
dawnea and slubber up a sillibub : and I < 
will looke babbies in your eyes, and picke 
silly-cornes out of your toes : aod we will 
han a whi^kin at every rush-bearing, a 
wassel cup at Yule, a seed-cake at Fastens, 
and a lusty cheese-cake at our sbeep«- 
wash : and will not aw this done brarely, 
Jantlewoman ■'" In her answer to this 
clown's addresses, she obserres, amone 
other passages, " VMiat know you but I 
may prove untoward, and that will bring 
ycur mother to her ^rove ; make you, 
pretty babe, put finger ith' eye, and tume 
the door quite off the hinges. ' The above 
romance is said to have been founded on a 
true history ; the costume appears to be ' 
very accurate and appropriate. | 

Bachelor's Buttons.— There ia a ; 
rustic species of divination bv bachelor's 
buttons, a plant so called. Tnere was an 
ancient custom, says Grey, among^ the 
country fellows, of trying whether they 
should succeed with their mistresses by 
carr^'ing the bachelor's buttons, a plant of 
the lychnis kind, whose flowers resemble ' 
also a button in form, in their pockets : ' 
and they Judged of their good or bad sue- I 
cess by their growing or not growing there. ! 
Kotft on ShnkrspeiiT, i., I(i8. Bachelor's 
buttons are described as having been worn 
also by the young women, and that too { 
under their aprons. "Thereby I saw the 
botchelor.s biitons, whose vertue is to make 
wanton maidens weepe, when they have 
worne it forty weekes under their aporns 
for a favour." — Greene's <^uip, 1592, re- 
print Collier, p. 10. 

Backgrammon.— See Tablet. 

Badsor-in-the-Bag:. — In the 
tiilo of I'wull I'rincc of Dyved, in the 
Miibinogion, on account is furnislied of 
tho alleged circumstances under which 
this game wns first played, where Rhian- 
iiiin persuades Unawl, t^ie son of Clud, to 
>ut his feet into the bag to tread down the 
nod within, and he finds himself over- 
liDiid in it, whereupon all present kicked 
tho bag with their toot, or struck it with a 
staff. ICvery one or he cnnie in asked, 
" Whot game ore you playing at thus?' 
" Tho game of Hndger-in-the Bag." said 
they. .\nd then was the game of Badger- 
in-the-Bag first played ." Ed. 1877, p. 
800. 



-•'t h e B ea r. — A roag^ 

yU ys<^ has*, "^ dMciibed by ~ 
ta T. 

■aBr*t«Ua. — A vcfl-kneva B_ir 
played witb one black aad eigfat colcNired 
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tkeliaMof bdlMidB, 
■ tfaa teMe. It i» 
said to hare been weO witaHirfixd in 1827. 
Its ongia is aieertaia, bnt it is said nofc 
to be !■ rencfa, altiwagfa the name is so. It 
is plaved with variations. 

Bakar'a Cl«m..— At Cambrid^ tto 
I bskan bars aa aanwal aapper, whidi la 
called " The Baken' Cleai.^' A oon«»- 
pondent of " Notes aad Qneriee " <Cutli> 
bert Bede) testifieB to its eetebration ia 
16«<J3. 

Baker's Dozen. — Originally a 
Deril's Dozen. Comp. Nares, Gtouary, 
1859. in v.. and ^«* y umbers. 

Ballad - Monger. — Braithwaite, 
describing a ballad-monger, in his IFAiih- 
:ip*, 1631, writes: By this time they 
(his ballads) are cashiered the City, and 
must now ride poast for the oountrey : 
where they are no lesse admir'd than a 
gyant in a pageant : till at last they grow 
&3 common there too, as every poore milk- 
maid can chant and chirpe it under her 
cow, which she useth as an harmless^ 
channe to make her let downe her milke." 

Ball-Money. — See Nuptial Usaoet. 

Ball. — In the Odyssey, Xausicaa, 
daughter of the King of Phceacia, is re- 
presented playing at this game with her 
handmaidens ; and there are Greek coins 
where a girl is seen engaged in the same 
sport. At a period posterior to Homer, it 
was known as ^oeninda . Sophocles the- 
tiagediun. in his play of Xausicaa, dis- 
tinguished himself in the performance by 
his skill at the game. Playing at ball, aa 
early as the fourteenth century, is de- 
nounced by a bishop of London as one of 
the ways in which the precincts of St. 
Paul's Church, London, were then dese- 
crated (1385): and this disorderly and 
licentious condition of affairs continued 
during centuries. There used to be a 
practice of rolling a ball down the tabl» 
after dinner : it is thought that this was, 
when a match had been recently played,, 
where the ball was used, and the victori- 
ous party, to whom it belonged, thus ex- 
hibited it as a trophy. 

Balloon. — This was plaved with an 
inflated ball of leather, which was struck 
by the arm, the latter being protected by 
a bracer of wood. In " ICastward Hoe, ' 
1G<J5, Sir Pretonel Flash is represented as 
having a match at balloon with my lord 
Whackham for four crowns. Donne also 
mentions it : 

" 'Tis ten a clock and past ; all whom tho 

mues, 
Baloun, tennis, diet, or the stewes 
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Had all the morning held, now the second 
Time made ready, that day, in flocks are 
found." 

And in a writer of somewhat Inter date 
it is coupled with several other diversions 
of the period: ''also Hiding the Great 
Horae, Running at a ring, Tilts aitd Tour- 
naments, are noble exercises as well as 
healthy, and becoming his (the gentle- 
man's) grandeur. In like manner, Balon, 
Quintan, Stop-Ball, Pitching of a Bar, 
Costing of a Weight, are heultliy iind laud- 
able." — The Oentleman'3 Companion, 
1676, p. 136-7. Randolph, in his eclogue 
on the revival of the Cotswold Games by 
Dover, seems to speak of bnlluon us a sort 
of football. The whole pa.^suge is curious: 

"Colin, I once the famoui> Spain did see, 

A nation famous for her gravity. 

Yet there a hundred knights on warlike 

steeds 
Did skirmish out a fight urm'd but with 

reeds : 
At which a thousand ladies' eyes did gaze, 
Tet 'twas no better than our prison-base. 
What is the barriers but a worthy wav 
Of our more downright spurt, the cudgel- 
play ? 

—Workt, 1875, 621. 

Ball*, Throe — The three blue balls 
prefixed to the doors and windows of 
pawnbrokers' shops, (by the vulgar hum- 
orously enough said to indicate that it is 
two to one that the things pledged arc 
•ver redeemed) were is reality the arms of 
the Medici family, a branch of whom, with 
many other Lombard houses, settled in 
London at un early date, and concen- 
trated themselves chiefly in a quarter 
which was called after them Loinhard 
street. But in the Medici cogniscaiice | 
there are six balls. On u Brabuntine coin 
anterior to the rise of the Medici appear [ 
nine balls. i 

Ballock.— See Ualliwell in v. I 

Bally - bleexe. — Speaking of the i 
Cleveland word Kally-bleeze (a bonfireK 
in his Glossary of that dialect, 1868. Mr. | 
Atkinson remarks : "It need scarcely be \ 
added that any assumption of an etyiiio- ■ 
logical connection between the name Baal | 
and this word bully-blee/.o must be ground- 
leaa. Even in the Gaelic form btiltcin, 
while ttin is e<|iiivalont to our bleeze, Dan. 
hlj/ttt. .Sw. hlostr, 4c., I doubt if hal be 
radically distinct from E. hale, Sw. hal, 
Ac. In other words, I do not for a moment 
suppose the worship of Baal, any more 
than that of Balder, or Apollo, or Phoe- 
bus, considered as persons with distinct 
•thnic names, was intended in theife bale- 
fire*. It van the worship of the Sun-god 
amply, and his name not even hinted at 
ia tnat of the fire-rites involved." 

Banbury Cross.— Halliwell, in his 
SvTitTij Uhymct, prints Ino versions of 



" Ride a Cock-horse," but does not give 
the following, which was often repeated to 
the present Editor, while he was on bis 
nurse's or mother's knee, with an aotioa 
suited to the words : 

' Ride a cock-horse 

To Baubury-Cross, 

To see un old woman 

Ride on a white horso. 

Rings on her fingers, 

And bells on her toes, 

And she shall have luusia 

Wherever she goes." 

Which appears to indicate .some custom in 
cidentul to Banbury Mop or Michaelmas 
Stntute Fair, where perhaps some female 
chitructer on horseback was one of the per- 
fcrmers in a procession or sport. The sug- 
geslion is otfered, that there was some 
hK;ul imitatioii of the Godiva pageant. 

Banks's Horse. — See Hulliwell in 
v. At Meiefdid Midsummer Fair, in Iti-lO, 
there was, it seems, a fellow, a second 
Bunkes, who exhibited a (lancing horse; 
for ill the account book of Mrs. Joyce 
Jeffries under this year occiiis a payment 
to him. — Aicbiioluijid, xxxvii. 

Banns. — The following account of 
this subject is derived from the informa- 
tion of my friend Mr. Yeowell : Nolei and 
Queries, 4th S. i., 149-60. " We learn 
from TertuUian, Ad Uiorem, De Pudici- 
tia, c. 4, that the Church, in the primitive 
ages, was forewarned of niiirnages. The 
earliest existing caiiouicul enactment on 
lhesubjet.'t, in the English Church, is that 
in the 11th canon of the synoil of West- 
minster or London, a.d. li!IXI, which en- 
acts that ' no marriage shall be contracted 
without banns thrice piiblit<hod in the 
church, unless bv the special authority of 
tlio bishop.' \Vilkina' Concilta, i., 607. 
It is supposed by some that the practice 
was introduced into 1' ranee as early as the 
ninth century ; and it is certain that Odo, 
Bishop of Paris, ordered it in llTti. The 
council of Lateraii, in 1*21.^, prescribed it 
to the whole Latin Church. Before pub- 
lishing the banns, it was the custom for 
tlio curate anciently to atfiauco the two 
persons to be married in the name of the 
Blessed Trinity ; and the banns were some- 
times published at vespers, as well as dur- 
ing the time of mass. In the early ballad 
of Ifuhitt Hood and Allen a Utile we have a 
curious reference to the banns, where the 
bishop says, in answer to Robin : 

"That shall not be, the bishop he said: 
For thy word shall not stand ; 

They shall be three times askt in the 
ch'iich. 
As the law is of our land." 

Banyan Day..— See Davis, Suppl, 

Glotfiiry, 1881, in v. 

Barbara, St.— (December 4). Al 
though Nicholas, in his " Chronology of 
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History," on the authority of Arundel 
MS. 15S, seems to indicate the existence 
of two saiuts of this name, I doubt if he 
is not in the present case making two per- 
sons out of one, and if St. Barbara of 
Heliopolis in Egypt, who is mentioned in 
the "Anniversary Calendar" as mar- 
tyred in A.D. 300, and whose life is in the 
''Golden Ijegend," as well as in a sepa- 
rate bitigiapby printed by Julian Notary 
in 1518, wliere she is styled virgin and 
martyr, is not, in reality, the only cano- 
iiiztxl lady of this name. It was formerly 
<lie usage at York to preach a sermon in 
St. William's Chapel on St. Barbara's 
Day, and Davies, in his " Extracts from 
the Municipal Records of York," 1843, 
mentions a payment of two shillings to a 
Bachelor of Divinity for this purpose in IS 
Edw. IV. " In time of thunder," re- 
Jiiarks -Aubrey 11678), "they invoke St. 
Barbara. So Chaucer, spenking of the 
great hostess, says that her guei,ts would 
cry St. Barbara, when she let uff her guo." 
Barbers. — The sign of a barber's 
shop being singular, has attracted much 
notice. It is generally distinguished by 
a long pole, with coloured bandages de- 
pictea on it, instead of a sign. The true 
intention of that party-coloured staff, it 
is explained correctly in the " Antiqua- 
rian Repertory, was to shew that the 
master of the shop practiced surgery, and 
could breathe u vein as well as mow a 
beard: such a staff being to this day, by 
«very village practitioner, put into the 
hand of a patient undergoing the opera- 
tions of phlebotomy. 'ITie white bund, 
which oncampas.ses tlie staff, was meant to 
represent the fillet thus elegantly twined 
About it. In ennfinnation of this opinion 
the reader may be referred to the cut of 
the barber's shop in Comenii " Orbis pic- 
tus," where the patient under phlebotomy 
is represented with a pole or staff in his 
liandf. And that this is a very ancient 
practice appears from an illumination in 
a missal of the time of Edward I. I find 
the following odd passage in Gayton : 
"The barber hath a long pole elevated; 
and at the end of it a labell, wherein is in !i 
fair text hand written this word Money. 
Now the pole signifies itself, which joined 
to the written word makes Pole-money. 
There's the rebns, that Cut-bert is no- 
l)ody without Pole-monev. . — Festivotii 
h'otci, 1664, p. 111. Lord Thurlow in 
his speech for postponing the farther read- 
ing of the Surgeons' Incorporation Bill, 
Julv 17th, 1797, to that day three months, 
in the House of Peers, stated " that by a 
statute still in force, the barbers and sur- 
geons were each to use a pole, 'j'he bar- 
bers were to have theirs blue and white, 
striped, with no other appendage; but 
the surgeons', which was the same io other 
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respects, was likewise to have a galley-pot 
ana a red rag to denote the particular 

n&ture of their vocation." 

Stephanus ridicules the "grosse ig- 
norance" of the barbers: "This puts 
me in minde of a barber who after 
Ite had cuppotl me (as the physician 
had prescribed) to turn away a catarrhe, 
asked me if I would be sacrificed. 
Sacrificed? said I. Did the Phisi- 
tion tell you any such thing? No 
fquoth ho) but I have sacriliced many, who 
have bone the better for it. Then musing 
a little with my. self I told him. Surely, Sir. 
you mistake yourself, you mean scarified. 
Sir, by your favour fquoth he) I have 
ever heard it called sacrilicing, and as for 
scarifying I never hoard of it before. In 
a word I could by no means perswade him, 
but that it was the barber's office to sacri- 
fice men. Since which time I never saw 
any man in a barber's hands, but that 
sacrificing barber came to niv mind." — 
World of Wondtrs, transl. by R. C, 1607, 
p 125. Rowlands, in his "Pair of Spy- 
Knaues," 1C19, describes the humours of 
" A Fanatical Knaue," and pictures him 
giving directions to his servant: 

" Fir.st to my barber, at his bason signe, 
Bid him be heere to-morrow about 
nine." 

As to the barber's chair and basin, see 
Nares, Glosxarp, 1859. in v.. and under 
linsin, where it is shown that barbers' 
basins were hired by the mob, when any 
infamous person was carted, in order, by 
beating thein ahead of the procession, to 
draw the attention of spectators. " The 
Barbers' Chaire." snys Gabriel Harvey, in 
the TTimmitig of Thomas Nash. 1597, " i* 
the verie Royall-Exxhange of newes, bar- 
bers the head of all trades." He adds, a 
little farther on : " if they be happie, 
whom pleasure, profit, and honor make 
attaine to hapoiness. ... if at home and 
happie, then barbers with great facilitie 
at worke, they are in pleasing conference ; 
if idle, they pass that time in life-delight- 
ing musique." The beating down the bar- 
bers' basins on Shrove 'fuesday, I have 
not found elsewhere than in Fennor'a Pat- 
quits PaUnodia, 1619 :^ 

" It was the day of all deys in the yeare, 
That unto Bacchus hath his dedication, 

When mad-brained prentices, that no men 
feare, 
O'erthrow the dens of bawdie recrea- 
tion : 

When tylors, cobblers, plaist'rers, smiths, 
and masons 

And every rogue will beat down Barbers' 
basons, 

Whereat Don Constable in wrath appeares, 

And runs away with his stout halbar- 
diers. 



" It was the day whereon both rich and 

poo re 
Are chiefly fea&ted with the self-same 

dish, 
When every paunch, till it can bold no 

more, 
Is fritter-llU'd, as well as heart can wish ; 
And every man and maide doe take their 

turne, 
And toese their pancakes up for feare they 

bame. 
And all the kitchen dotb with laughter 

sound. 
To see the pancakes fall upon the ground. 

" It was the day when every kitchen 
reekes, 
And hungry bellies keepe a Jubilo, 
■When flesh doth bid adieu for divers 
weekes, 
And leaves old ling to be his deputie. 
Jt wa-s the day when Pullen goe to block, 
And every spit is fili'd with bellie tijiiber, 
"When cocks are ciulgel'd down with many 
a knock, 
And hens are thraslit to make tlieiu 
sliort and tender ; 
When country wenches play with stoole 

and ball, 
And run at barly breake untill they full." 

The subsequent is from Greene's " Ouip 
for an upstart Courtier," 1592: " Barber, 
. . . when you come to poore Cloth- 
breeches, you either cut his beard at your 
own pleasure, or else, in disdaine, aske 
him if he will be trimd with Christs cut, 
round like the half of a Hulland cheese, 
mocking both Christ and us." In " Wits, 
lits, and Francis," 1595, we read: "A 
centienian gave a gentlewoman a fine 
twisted bracelet of fcilke and golde. and 
•eeing it the next day upon another geutle- 
wmnans wrist, said it was like a Barber's 
girdle soon slipt from one side to 
another." Steeveus remarks: " It wob 
formerly part of n barber's occupa- 
tion to pick the teeth and ears. So 
i» the " rriraming of Thomas Nnshe, 
(tentleman," lOOi, Gabriel Harvey 
■ayii to his antagonist, who launtetj 
luin (Ifnrvey) with being the sou of i 
a borlMT- •• for thoughe (as 1 am a I 
<>•■ I could pick your teeth for the 

cit inge breath, vet this I durst 

ii' ■ with " : and in Henxl and 

A 1622, Tryphon the barber 

•I' . a case of instruments, to each 

of mIucIi he addresses himself separately: 

"Toothpick, dear tooth-pick: ear-pick, 
both of you 

Have b«en her sweet companions ! " Ac. 
Aaatio. in Itis poera entitled Urania, 1629, 
IMMH to HUKgest that barbers sold books — 
4t alt events popular ones: for, speaking 
«f a volume of amutory or satirical pro- 
ductions, he writes that in either case: 



■' — this would take, 
Eu'n like Tobacco, each Barbours shop 
would make 

A sale of it ." 

Gay, in his fable of the goat without a 
beard, thus describes a barber's shop : 

"His pole with pewter basons hung 
Blufk rotten teeth in order strung, 
Hnng'd r'lips, thnt in the window stood, 
l.in'd with red rags to look like blood, 
l)id well his threefold trade explain. 
Who Khav'd, drew teeth, and breath'd a 
vein." 
In the Biilitk Apollo, 1708, tiiere is a 
solution of the custom of combining the 
two trades of barber and surgeon, which 
has, perhaps, mure humour than weight : 

"In antient Rome, when men lov'd 

fighting, 
.\nd wounds and scars took much de- 
light in, 
Mnn-menders then had noble pay, 
Which we call surgeons to this day. 
'Twas order'd that a huge long pole. 
With hason deck'd, should grace the hole 
To guide the wounded, who unlopt 
Could walk, on stumps the others hopt: — 
Rut, when they ended all their wars. 
And men grew out of love with scars. 
Their trade decaying ; to keep swimming, 
Tliev joyn'd the other trade of trimming; 
And on their polos to publish either 
Thu.s twisted both their trades together."' 

In the North of England, within living 
niemorv, the two catling."! of barber and 
bookseller were occnsicmnlly united. .Al- 
though it does not strictly belong to the 
province of popular antiquities, it may be 
ii.seful to refer to the paner in Pegge's 
I'vriallii. 1818. "on the Barber for the 
King's most High and Dread Person." 
There used in bo in barbers' shops, hung 
iin_ against the wall, a thrift-box, into 
which each customer was supposed to put 
a trifle. Comp. Curfew. 

Barque St, The or Great Doar- 
flencf.— In Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Tliicni/ and ThFodorel, i., 1, we have; — 

" Let night-dogs tear me. 

And goblins ride me in my sleep to jelly, 
Ere I forsake my sphere." 

1.1 the North of England ghost is pro- 
nounced " guest." This appears to be an 
offshoot or side-growth of the Nature-cult 
prevalent among the Romans, and after 
them among the Spaniards (Current 
Xotes, .Vugust, 1856, p. 72), and the word 
barguest is evidently synonymous with the 
Celtic baarge, which is still used for a sow 
(the Roman numcn porcinum), by the 
peasantry of Exmoor. The streets of New- 
cB.stle-upon-Tyne were formerly, accord- 
ing to vulgar tradition, haunted by a 
nightly guest, which appeared in the 
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•hspe of » mwtiff dog, Ae., *D<i teiri 
6ed mob as were afraid of ahndowp. 
This word !■ a oorraptioo of the Angln- 
Raxon Tan, tpiritu*, anima. Brand heard, 
when a boy, many stories concerning it. 
The bar-guest ta the " Hongeur d'Os " of 
Ncrniau t'olk-lorc, and the boggnrt of IjBii- 
cnshire, both gront dog-spirits, whith 
prowt about in t)ie night time. drngj{>'<K 
heavy chains behind tliem. The luiUiors 
of " Lancashire Kolk Ijore," 18»i7, sa.v : 
" Xear Blakeley, in Lancashire, in a 
romantic spot, .stil! known iih the ' Hog- 
gart Hole,' the position of which iiiiiy seem 
to militate somen'hut aguiti.st Urako's ety- 
moUigy of Barguest — bnrh, it town, and 
gn.st, a ghost, that is, a .spirit haunting 
towns. The fact is. however, that this 
derivation is not nt nil likely to be correct 
on other grounds, for the Lancashire niiil 
Yorkshire boggart or barguest was, from 
all the evidence we have, an ubiquitous 
goblin, who did not restrict himself to any 
particul;\r localities." The appearance 
of the barguest is still con.siderod in Lan- 
cashire a " certain deoth .sign," and '' ha-s 
obtaineil the local names uf Trash nnd . 
Skriker," sny the authors of " Lancnsliiie | 
Kolk Lore." This dog-spirit may bo the 
malignant influence referred to under the 
name of Frny-bug. in a curious extract 
from a letter of Master Saunders to his 
wife, lo.'jo. printed in the " Dialect of 
Craven," 1828. Under the name of boggle 
this incubus or spirit is introtluce<l into 
the " Flvting Betwixt MontgonuJiv nnd 
Polwart," written about I08O. Sir Pa- 
trick Humo of Polwart is made to sny 
to Montgomery : 

" Leaue boi^gles, brownies, g>'r-carlings, 
and gai.sts : 

Dastard, thou datfes, that with such 
divilrie mels." 
Perhaps the Cleveland beeagle fa 
■carecrow), the Whitby lieagle (the 
same), and the other Yorkshire forms 
boggle, bogle, or bogill (same as bogie f') 
bne, beggar, biitl brijiinr. are merely 
varieties of the boggart or barguest. 

Gibbon says, in reference to Hun- 
niades, Regent of Hungary, 14 I1-.V2. " By 
the Turks, who employeii his name to 
frighten their perverse children, he was 
constantly denominated Jancus-Lam, or 
the Wicked. >See farther, Lucas, Studiri 
in yidderdalc, pp. 14o, et sei/q; and Davis. 
Siipvl. fllnssnry. 18S1, p. 39, nnd conip. 
Hichnrd Coeiir ile Lion. 

Barley-break. —.laniieson, in his 
" Etymological Dictionary," calls this " A 
game generally played by young people in 
a corn-yard. Hence called Harlahracks 
about the stacks, S. B." (i.e. in the North 
of Scotland.) "One stack is fixed on as 
the dule or goal : and one person is ap- 
pointed to catch the rest of the company 



who run out from the dule. He does not 
leave it till they are all out of his sight. 
Then he sets olf to catch them. Any one, 
who is taken, cannot run out again with 
his former associates, l)eing accounted a 
prisoner, but is obligeil to assist his cap- 
tor in pursuing the rest. When all are 
taken, the game is finished ; and he, who 
was hrst taken, is bound to act us catcher 
in the next game. This innocent sport 
seems to be almost eutiiely forgotten in 
the iSouth of S. It is also fulling into desue- 
tude in the North." The following de- 
scription of Barley Break, written by Sir 
I'hilip Sidney, is taken from the Song of 
Lamon in the " Ar.cadia," where he re- 
lates the passion of Claius and Ktrephon 
for the beautiful L'rania, and shews th» 
Kiiglish practice: — 

— " She went abroad, thereby, 
.Vt barley brake her sweet, awift foot U> 
try. 

• « • • « 

.V field they goe, where many lookers be. 

• • • • • 

Then couples three be streigbt allotted 

there. 
They of both ends, the middle two doc flie : 
The two that in mid-place Hell culled 

were. 
Must striue with waiting foot and watch- 
ing eye. 
To catch of thera, and them to Hell to 

beare. 
That they, as well as they Hell may 

supplye ; 
Like sutne which seeke to salue thoir 

blotted name 
AVith others blot, till all doe tast« of 

shame. 

There may you see, soon as the middl» 
two 
Doe coupled towards either couple make, 
They false and fearfull do their hand* 
vndoe ; 
Brother bis brother, friend doth friend 
forsake. 
Heeding himselfe, cares not how Fellow 
doe, 
But if a stranger mutuall helpe doth take: 
.4s periur'd cowards in aduersitie. 
Witn sight of feare from friends to 
fremo'd doe flie." 

Another description of the sport occurs in 

liarley-breake , or a Worning for IV'antont, 

1607: 

" To barley-breake they roundly then 'gan 

fall : 
liaimon, Euphemn had unto bis mate: 
For by a lot he won her from them all : 
Wherefore young Streton doth his fortune 

hate. 

But yet ere long he ran and caught her 
out. 
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And on the backe a gentle fall he gaue her. 
It is a fault which iealoiis eyes spie out, 
A maide to kisse before her iealous father. 

Old Elpin smiles, but yet he frets within, 
Baphoma saith, she was vniusly cast, 
She striues, he holds, his hand goes out, 

and in : 
She cries. Away, and yet she holds Uiin 

fast. 

Till sentence eitien by another maid, 
That she was caught, according to the law : 
The voice whereof this ciuill tiuarrell staid. 
And to his make each lusty lad 'gan draw. 
Euphemn now with Streton is in hell : 
(For so the middle rooine is alwaies raid) 
He wonhl for euer, if he might, there 

dwell : 
He holds it blisse with her to be intbrald. 

The other rnn, and in their running 

change : 
Streton 'gan catch, and then let goe his 

hold, 
Kuphema. like a Doe, doth .swiftly rnnge. 
Vet taketh none. uUhoiiKh full well she 

could. 

And winkes on Streton, ho on her 'gan 

smile, 
And fairie would whi.sper something in 

her eare. 
She knew his mind, and bid him rse a wile, 
As she ran by him, so that none did heare. 

Some other pastimes then they would 

begin ; 
And to locke hands one doth them all 

a.ssummon. 
Varietie is good in euery thing. 
Excepting onely Gods and earthly 

women." 

Drayton introduces fairies playing at 
this: 

" At barly-breake they play 

Merrily all the day. 

At night themselues they lay 

Vpon the soft leaues — " 

This was perhaps rather a stretch of poetic 
licence. Suckling also has given the fol- 
lowing description of this pastime with 
allegorical personages : 

" Love, Season, Hate did once bespeak 
Three mates to play at barley-break. 
Ixive Folly took, and Reason Fancy ; 
And Hate consorts with Pride, so dance 

they : 
liove coupled last, and so it fell 
That Love and Folly were in Hell. 

The break : and Love would Reason 

meet, 
Bat Hate was nimbler on her feet; 
Fancy looks for Pride, and thither 
Hies, and they two hug together: 
Yet this new coupling still doth tell 
Th»t Ix)ve and Folly were in Hell. 



The rest do break a.gain, and Pride 
Hath now got Reason on her side; 
Hate nnd Fancy meet, and stand 
Uiitouch'd by Love in Folly's hand; 
Folly was dull, but Love ran well, 
So f-ove nnd Folly were in Hell." 

BaTtii-bir.nk is several times alluded to in 
Mas.sinEer'K Plays. The subsequent ia 
from Herrifk, p. 34 : 

" Vaiiy-Bifuk; or. Last in JlcU. 
Wo two are last in hell: what may we 

feare 

To be tormented, or kept pris'ners here : 

.\las, if kisKing be of plagues the worst, 

\Ve'll wish, in iiell we had been last and 

first." 

Coinp. Nares, Glotsanj, 1859, in v, Barli- 

Barnabas, St. — In the Church- 
wardens' account of St. Mary (it Hill, 
Loudon. 17 and 19 Edward IV.. the follow- 
ing entry wcurs : " For Rose-garlondis 
una woodrove garlondis on St. Barnebes' 
Daye, xjd." And, under the year 1466; 
" Item, for two doss' di bocse garlands for 
prestes and clerks on Saynt Barnabe daye, 
JH. xd." Under 1.512 occurs: "Reed, of 
the gadryng of the Muydens on St. Bania- 
b;i.s' Day, vi. s. viijd." And among the 
dlaburseinents of 1512 we have : " Roee- 
gnrlands and liivender, St. Barnarbas, i.s. 
vjd." hi the same accounts, for 1509, i.s. 
the following: '• For bred, wine, and ale, 
for the singers of the King's Chapel, nnd 
for the clarks of this town, on St. Barna- 
bas, i.s. iijd." Collinson, speaking of 
Glastonbury, tells us, that, " besides the 
Holy Thorn, tliere grew in the Abbey 
Church-yard, on the north side of St. 
Joseph's Chapel, n miraculous walnut tree, 
which never budded forth before the feast 
of St. Barnabas, via. the eleventh of June, 
nnd on that very day shot forth leaves, 
and flourished like its usual species. This 
tree is gone, and in the place thereof 
stands a very fine walnut tree of the com- 
mon sort. It is strange to say how much 
this tree was sought after by the credu- 
lous : and, though not an uncommon wal- 
nut. Queen .Anne, King James, and many 
of the nobility of the realm, even when the 
times of monkish superstition had ceased, 
gave large suras of money for small cut- 
tings from the oripinnl." The original 
tree was nietrtioned in the metrical Life of 
Joseph of Artniathea. 1520: 

" Great meruavlles men may se at 
Glnstenbury 

One of n wnlnot tree that there doth 
sCande 

In the holy grounde called the semetery 

Hard by ye place where Kynge Arthur 
was foude 

South fro losephs Chapell it is walled 
in roude 
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It bereth no leaues tyll the day of Saynt 

Harrabe, 
And thnn tliat tree that stondeth in the 

gi'ovindo 
Sproteth his leaues as fayre as any other 

tree." 

And Mnnningham, in his Diiinj, May 2, 
1602, speaking of GlDstotihury, says . 
"There is a wiilnrit-tree which hatli no 
leaue!! before Barnabies Day in June, and 
tlien it bejrinns to bud. and after becomes 
as forward as any other." The diarist 
was indebted for this piece of iiitellisente 
to a friend. According to the old style, 
this was Midsummer Day, and hence came 
the proverb : 

" Bnrnaby bright. Barnnby bright 
The longest day and the shortest night ." 

Bnrnaby bright is the popular name of 
the lady-bira in some localities, probably 
from this in.sect being seen more about St. 
Barnabas' Dav than at any other. For 
two other curious particulars relative to 
this day the reader mav be referi-«l to tlie 
" Book of Days (June" 11)." 

Barnacles. — Suaverius refers to 
barnacles in his MS. Diary (153.")), giving 
an account of Engli.sh and Seotish 
customs, &c. : There are tree.s (he 
says) in Scotland from which birds 
are produced: he is told it is un- 
doubtedly true; thoso birds which fall 
from till* trees into water become ani- 
mated, but those which fall to the ground 
do not ; the figures of birds are found in 
the heart of the wood of the trees and on 
the root: the birds themselves (which are 
very delicate eating) do not generate. 
"There are." (savs Gerarde, in liis 
"Herbal," edit. 16)97, p. 1391) "in the 
North parts of Scotland certaine trees, 
whereon do grow shell-fishes, Ac, Ac, 
which, falling into the water, do become 
fowls, whom we call Barnakles, in the 
North of England Brant Gee.se. and in 
Lincolnshire Tree Gee.se," Ac It seeius 
hardly conceivable that so gross an error 
in natural history could so long have pre- 
vailed, a.<« that the barnacle, a well known 
kind of .ihell-fiBh, which is found sticking 
on the bottom of ships, should when 
broken off become a species of goose. Yet 
old writers of the first credit in other re- 
spects have fallen into this mistaken and 
ridiculous notion : and we find no less an 
authority than Holinshed gravely declar- 
ing that with his own eyes he saw the 
feathers of these barnacles " hang out of 
the shell at least two inches." 

"That Scottish barnacle, if I might 

choose, 
That of a wormo doth waxe a winged 

goose." 

Hall's Virgid, ir. 2. 



-Like yotir Scotch barnacle, now 



a block, 

Instantly a worm, and presently a great 
goose. 

Marston's Malcontnit, 1604. 

" My meal hath done. .\ voided for the 

uonce : 
I wrong the devil should I lick their 

bones. 
That f.iU is his : for when the Scots 

decease. 
Hell, like their nation, feeds on 

barnacles. 
A Scot, when from the gallows-tree got 

loose. 
Drops into Styx, niid turns a Scotland 

goose." 

Cleveland's Ilchcl Scot, 1647. 

The best account of these mythical 
creatures is to bo found in Drayton's 
Polyolbioit, Song xxvii. 

Barnwell Fair.— The reputation of 
this Fair does not seem to have been very 
good in Heywood's time, for in his " If 
you know not me," Ac, lf)0,5, that writer 
makes Uobson say : 

" Bones a me, knave, thou'rt welcome. 

Wiat's the news 
At bawdv Barnwell, and at Stourbridge 

fair?" 

The place was so called . says the editor of 
" England's Gazeteer," 17ol, (enlarged 
from Adams' " Index Villaris." 1690), 
" from the wells of children or beams, be- 
cause they used to meet here tor sport ou 
St. John's Eve; so that it came at last to 
be what is now culled Midsummer Fair." 
It is to be concluded tluit the deplorable 
fire which, in 1727, committed dreadful 
havoc among the spectators at a puppet- 
show in a barn, happene<l at this season. 
The scene of one ot Scngin's jests is laid 
at Barnwell Fair. 

Barring: Out.— See liromfiild and 
Eton. But the usage does not seem to 
have been limited to the.'-e places, 

Bartholomew Baby. In de- 
scribing "a zealous brother," Braithwaite 
says: "No season through all the yeere 
accounts hee more subject to abhoraina- 
tion than Bartholomew faire : their drums, 
hobbihorses, rattles, babies, tewtrumps, 
nay piga and all, are wholly ludaicalf." 
The roasted pigs at St. Bartholomew's 
Fair are also noticed in " Poor Robin's 
Almanack " for 1677. " Poor Robin " for 
1695 has this passage : " It also tells farm- 
ers what manner of wife they shall 
choose, not one trickt up with ribbens and 
knots like a Bartholomew Baby, for such 
an one will prove a Holy-da.v wife, all 
play and no work, 
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And he who with such kind of wife is 

sped, 
Better to have one made of giueer- 

bread." 

—Whimziei, 1631, p. 300. 

In Kabbes's "Totenham Court," 1638, p. 
47, is the foUon-ing : *' 1 have pnck't her 
up iii't, like a BmtliolDmew-babie in a 
boxe. 1 warrant you for hurting her." 

Bartholomew, St., the 

Apostle.— (Augu.st 24). 

[* " Da wxs fe eohto'fa dzg pgcs kalendes 
Septembres, pe man au ^ tid wurSalS Sx 
Baitholomei pses apodoles, pa le eadiga mer 
GuSlac com to pasre forefprecenan ftowe, to 
Cruwlande." — Ang!t>-Siuen Virfion of the Life 
tf St. GuthJac, cd. Goodwin, p. 22-4.] 
Goufch mentions an ancient custom at 
Croyland .\bbey. of giving littlo kni\-M to 
all comers on St. BnrtUoJomew's Day. 
This abuse, he aavs. " wa.s abolished fcy 
Abbot John de Wisbech, in the time of 
Edward the Fourth, exempting both the 
abbot ,ind convent from a great and need- 



of tape, or ribbin, iii's hand, showing his 
art of legerdemnine, to the admiration and 
a.'itnnishniont of a company of cocko- 
loiiche.s. Amongst these, yon shall see a 
giiiy goose-cap, (as wise as the rest), with 
a what do ye lacke, in hi.s mouth, stand in 
his boothe, shaking a rattle, or scraping 
oil a fiddle, with which children are so 
tnken. that they preseiitlie cry out for 
these fopperies : and all these together 
uuike such u distracted noise, that you 
would thinck Babell were not comparabl& 
to it. Here there are also your gamesters 
in action; some turning of a whimsey, 
others throwing for pewter who can 
(luickiy dissolve a round sliilliiig into a 
three halfepeny saucer. Long Lane at 
this time looks very faire, and puts out her 
best clouth.s, with the wrong side outward, 
so turn'd for their better turning off; 
and Cloth Faire is now in great request: 
well fare the alehouses therein, yet better 
niay a man fare, (but at a dearer rate^ 
in the Pig-Market, alias I'asty-Nooke, or 
I'ye-Corner, where pigges are al houres of 



less expence. Thi.t custom originated in the day on the stalls piping hot, and would 
-. - p^y (if they could speak), ' come ente me ' 



allusion to the knife, wherewith St. Bar- 
tholomew was flayed. Three of Ihes-e knives 
were quartered with three of the whips so 
tnuch used by St, Guthlac in one coat 
borne by this hon.se. Mr. Hunter had 
great numbers of them, of difTcrent sizes, 
found at different times in the ruins of the 

abbey and in the river. We have engraved . — ly „* « ..„,.. .. ,...v,„ 

thr«e from drawing."? in the Minute Books "nw ana then, to throw downe a basket jf 
of the Spalding Society, in whose drawers , retii^e peares, which prove choake-peares 
one is still pre.served. These are adopted 
as the device of a town-piece, called the 



. ( . . . 

1 he fat greasy lujstesse in these houses in- 
structs Nick Froth, her tapster, to aske 
a shilling more for a pigs head of a 
woman big with child, in regard of her 
longing, than of another ordinary cumer. 
Some of your cutpurses are in fee with 
cheating costerrnongers, who have a trick, 



' Poores Halfepeny of CroyliuKl,' lfj70." 
BUtoTij of Crotjlanil Ahlfij. jt. 73. In 
Stephens' " Essayes and Characters," 
I6I6. we read : " Like a booksellers shoppe 
on Bartholomew Day at London : the stalls 
of which are .so adorn'd with Bibles and 
Pr«ver-htx>kes, that almost nothing is left 
•ithin, but heathen knowledge." 

Bartholomeww Fair. — In a tract 
entitled. " Bartholomew Faire or variety 
of fancies," 1641. occurs this account : 
"Bartholomew Faire begins on the twenty- 
fourth day of August, and is then of so ' 
vast an extent, that it is contained in no 
l««» than four several parishes, namely 
Christ Church, Great and Little St. Bar- 
tholoraewes, and St. Sepulchres. Hither 
KMort people of all sorts and conditions. 
Christ Church cloisters are now hung full 
"* pictures. It is remarkable and worth 

■r obaerratinn to beholde and heare 
strange sights and confused noi.se in 
the faire. Here, a knave in a fooles coate, 
with a trumpet sounding, or on a drumnie 
haating, invites you to see his puppets; 
toare, a rogue like a wild woodman, or !n 
n aotick shape like an Incubus, desire.<i 
TWr company to view his motion : on the 
nde, hocus pocus, with three yards 



to those that shall loose their Hats or 
Cloakes in striving who shall gather 
fastest. 

Now farewell to the Faire : you who are 

wise. 
Preserve your purses, whilst you please- 

your eyes." 

The pickpockets and cutpur.ses did not 
spare anyone. In " \ Caveat for Cut- 
piitses," a ballad of the tune of Charles 
I., there is the following illustration . 
" The pla_vers do toll you, in Bartholomew 
Faire, 
What secret consumptions and rascals 
you are : 
For one of their actors, it seems had the 
fate 
By some of your trade to be fleeced of 
late." 
Gayton says in hia Art of Longevity, 1659, 
p. 3 : 

— " fAs if there were not Pigg enough) 
Old Bartholomew with purgatorv fire, 
Destropes the Babe of many a doubtfull' 

Sire." 
And speaking of plums, he adds : 
"If eaten as we use at Barthol'mew tidt«. 
Hand over head, that's without care or 

guide, 
There is a patient sure." 
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Pepys, under date of Aof:ost 23, 1663. 
sajs: "It Deems this Lord Mayor (Sir 
John Robiniion) be|i:ins again an old cne- 
tome, that upon the three first days .if 
Bartholomew Fayre, the first, there i-s n 
match of wrestline, which was done, and 
the Lord Mayor there and the .Mdermen 
in Moorfielda yesterday : second day. 
■hooting ; and to-morrow hunting- And 
this officer of course is to perform this cere- 
mony of riding throngh the City. I think 
to proclaim or challenge any to shoot. It 
aeems that the people of the fayre cry ont 
npon it, as a great hindrance to them." 
Sir .lohn Brarnston, in his Aufnbiogrnphy. 
p. 315, under the date of 1688, refers to 
the annual custom by which the Lord 
Mayor proclaimed St. Bartholomew Fair 
on that Saint's Eve, and riding pB.st New- 
gate waa accustomed to receive from the 
keeper or governor a cuo of sack. In Wit 
and Drollery, 1682, p. 227, we have: 

" Now liondon Mavor, in Saddle new : 
Ridej into fair of Bartholomew: 
He twirles his Chain, and looketh big, 
As he would fright the head of Pig : 
Which gaping lies on greasy stall — " 
T.odies were fond of attending Bartholo- 
mew Fair. In a little work printed in 
1688, it is observed : " Some women ore 
for merry-meetings, ns Bessus was for 
duck ; they are ingaKe<l in a Circle of Idle- 
ness, where they turn round for the whole 
year, without the interruption ni a serious 
hoar, they know all the pinyers names A 
are intimately acquainted with all the 
booths in Bartholomew Fair. — The 
Tady't New Year's Gift, or Advice to n 
Daughter, p. 187. In 1711. an attemot 
was made without success to extend the 
duration of the fair to fourteen davs. and 
a, tract was published and speoially ad- 
drensed by the author to the ci^nc authori- 
ties, to oppose and denounce the project. 
It is said, on the authority of Mrs. PioKzi, 
that, during a whole year, Anrlrevr .Tolin- 
Ron, the doctor's uncle, kept the ring here, 
where the boxing and wrestjinjr took plat-e, 
and was not once beaten. Perhaps hit 
nephew inherited from him his burly ap- 
pearance. In Cwrrent Notes for Febru- 
ary. 1K51. are some memoranda by Theo- 
dore Hook, from a coj)? of Ackormann's 
Mieroeoim of iMniinn, in one of which lie 
notes the occupation of the site of Bar- 
tholomew Fair hy BilUnrriirnle Market. 
Charles Lamb, in one of his letters to 
Coleridge, speaks of the Wordsworths 
being in town, and of his having been 
♦ heir guide over the Fair, in September, 
18<)2. Rimbnult, in his "Book of Sours 
and Bnllads." la'il, has printed from rare 
niusieaj works two or three ballads illus- 
trative of the old usages and scenes at 
Bartholomew Fair. The entertainments 
appear, from all accounts, to have been of 



the moat rarious description, with a riew, 
donbtleas. to the satisfaction of every 
taste. The puppet-shows and drolls in- 
cluded St. George and the Dragon, Guy oi 
Warwick, Judith and Holofernes, Robin 
Hood (an opera), the Quaker's Opera, 
Susanna and the Riders, Dives and Laza- 
rus, Punchinello. The Devil and the Pope, 
and the Whore of Babylon. The charac- 
ter of the performances at Bartholomew 
Fair, a little later on, seems to have been 
singularly heterogeneous: for Strutt 
quotes a bill of the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, which announces that, 
" at Heatly's booth, over against the 
Cross Daggers, will be presented a little 
opera, called The old creation of the world, 
newly reviv'd, with the addition of the 
glorious battle obtained over the French 
and Spaniards by his Grace the Duke of 
Marlborough." During the reign of 
George II., the class of entertainment 
changed somewhat, if we are to judge 
from the contents of the " Stroler's Pac- 
quet Opened," 1741, which purports to be 
a collection of the drolls plaved at South- 
wark and other fairs at that time. These 
pieces, sufficiently contemptible in their 
construction, were, in most cases, formed 
j out of old dramas. Down to the year 
1854 it was customary for the representa- 
tive of the Merchant Taylors' Gild to 
I proceed to Cloth Fair, which immediately 
I joined Bartholomew Fair, and test the 
I measures used for selling cloth there by 
I the Company's silver yard. This very an- 
cient practice expired with the institu- 
tion. Hazlitt's Livery Companies of 
London, 1892, p. 280, where a facsimile of 
the yard is engraved. For a more 
particular account of this fair the reader 
may bo referred to Memoin of Bartholo- 
mew Fair, by the late Profes.sor Morley 
8v., 1859, with illustrations bv Fairholt. 
Also .see Hone's Every Day Book, i., 1572. 
Jfobin Tlood and the Oiiofcer'* Opera were 
printed in 1730 and 1728 respectively with 
the music. 

Basil. — In the second part of the 
,9ecrels of .4Iexis of Piedmont, translated 
by AV. Warde, 1563, there is this entry: 
To make that a womin shall eate of 
nnthinrj that is set rpon the table. "Take 
a little grene Basil, A when men bring 
the dishes to the table, pvt it vndemeth 
them, yt the woman pereeiue it not : for 
men saye that she will eate of none of that 
which is in the dishe where \nder the 
Biisill lieth." The family of aromatic 
plants, so-called, has long been recognised 
among the nindoo."! as of virtue in pro- 
tection from mnKtrin, like the Australian 
eucalintus, and from the attack of the 
mosquito, and their great or sup- 
posed efficacy in either cose was 
naturally very important in tropical 
regions unprovided with other safeguards 
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from contagion with masses of decayed 
animal an'l vegetable refuse. 
Basilisk. — See Cockatrice 
Basset. — In a MS. .song purporting 
to proceed from a lady of honour in Queen 
Flizubeth's days, the supposed speaker, 
ontimerating her virtues and claims to re- 
spectful remembrance, says: 

" I never bought cantharides, 

Ingredient goo<l in Passett, 
Nor ever stript me to my stayes 
To play ye Punt att Bassett." 

Sir Samuel Tuke, in the Advfnlurcii of 
Fire Hours, 1C71, an adaptation from 
Calderou, speaks of the chairmen ns en- 
gaged a lit.i jiinttis, the same game as thif, 
«rb«re Diego is made to say : 

They are deeply engaged 

A las pintas, and nifl not leave tiicir 
game, 

They swear, for all the dons in Seville. 
— Hazlitt's Dodsley, xv. 260. 

Bastard. — A species of wine. Com- 
pare examples from old writers in Narea, 
Glotsaru. 1859, in v. 

Bats. — Willsford supplies this item of 
intelligence: " Bats, or flying mice, come 
out of their holes quickly after sunset, 
knd sporting themselves in the open air, 
t>r«monst rates fair and calm weather." 

|Aa(ure'« Secrets, 1C58, p. 13^. Compare 

fW eat her Omens. 

Battledore or Shuttle-cock. — 
It is as old B.s the fourteenth century. 
SkeltoQ has the expression, " Not wortii 
, shuttle cocke." Strutt, in his "Sports 

land Pttstimes, illustrates it by a uraw- 

ling of that period lent to him by Douce. 

|]Manniugham, in his Diary, B'eb, l(i02-3, 

• The play at shuttlecocke is be- 

aoe much in request at Court, that 

making shuttlecocks is almo.st growne 

\io a trade in London." Manningliam re- 
fttee an odd anecdote in connection about 

,__dy Bflingham. Armin, ir. the •' Two 

EHsida of More-Clacke," 1609, says: "To 
play at shuttlecock methinkes is the game 
now." It was a favourite anuisement 
•ith Prince Henry, who dietl in 1G12. In 
his •' Horto Vacivae," 1G46, Hall observes; 
" .Shittle-Cock requires a nimble armo, 
with a quick and waking eye ; 'twere fit 
for students, and not so vehement as that 
waving of a stoolc, so commended by Les- 
lius." A somewhat similar amusement 
is mentioned in the Jouiiial of the Asi- 
atic Society for 1835, as followed irf 
Ftoni!.')) The game is now known as 
! ->' and Shuttlecock, and is almost 

:v a juvenile recreation, though 
It li sometimes played by grown-up per- 
*cns in the country on wet indoor days. 
f^tereoMii, in his Twelve ^fonths. 1661, 
asd«r October, says : " The Shuttle-cock 
ud Bsttledore ia a good house exercise. 
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and occupies the Lady before she be 
drest." 

Battle Royal. — See Coek-Ftghting. 

Ba^Mdry.. — Wallis, in his essays on 
the Privileges of the University of Ox- 
ford," printed in "Collectanea Curiosa," 
notices that by a charter of 37 Hen, VI. 
the Chancellor had the power of banish- 
ing to a distance of not more than ten 
miles all whores, and of imprisoning theu 
if I hey returned. The huhse<iueiit ex- 
tract from a proclamation of Henry VIJI., 
April 13, year 37, will be thought curious: 
"Furthermore his Mujeiity straightlie 
cliargeth and cominandeth that all such 
Huuseluililers as, under the name ot 
Baudes, have kept the notable and marked 
Houses, and knovvne Hosteries, for the 
said evill disposed persons, that is to saie, 
si'ch Householders as do inhabito the 
Houses whited and painted, with Signes 
on the front, for a token of the said 
Houses, shal nvoyd with bagge and bag- 
gage, before the feast of Easter next 
curayng, upon paino of like punishment, 
at the Kings Majesties will and pleasure. 
The punishment for this offence was ri- 
ding in a cart through the parish where it 
was committed, and sometimes through 
the adjoining ones also, with a paper at- 
tached to the back or front of the dress, 
descriptive of the particulars, and a basin 
ringing before them to draw the attention 
of the people to their disgrace. Occa- 
sionally the culprit went on horseback. 
The examples given by Stowo and others 
of this class of chastisement are not only 
very numerous; but we cannot fail to be 
struck by the great frequency of cases, 
where parents were guilty of the crime 
towards their own offspring, and of the 
respectable position of manv of those who 
were implicated. The publication of the 
delinquency on a sheet of paper pinned 
to the person was common to many other 
crimes, such as perjury, &c., but then it 
seems to have been more usually iised over 
the culprit's head. In 1560-1 a woman 
who had sold fish contrary to law, was led 
about London on horseback by the beadle 
of Bridewell with a garland on her head, 
strung with those fish, and others hanging 
from the saddle, both before and behind 
her. In Strvpe's edition of Stow, 1720, 
Book i. p. 258, we read, that in the year 
1555, " An ill woman, wiio kept the Gfrey- 
hound in Westminster, was carted about 
the city, and the Abbot's servant (bearing 
her good will) took her out of the cart, as 
it seems, before she had finisht her punish- 
ment, who was presently whipped at the 
same cart's tail for his pains.' In 1556, 
" were carted two men and three women. 
One of these men was a bawd, for bring- 
ing women to straneers. One of the 
women kept the Bell in Graeechurch 
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Bull beside London-stone ; both bawds and 
whores." In 1559, "The wife of Henry 
Qlyn, goldsmith, was carted about London 
for "being bawd to her own daughter." 
It is remarked with much probability hi a 
Note upon Dekker's " Honest Whore." 
that it was formerly a custom for the 
Peace-officers to make search after women 
of ill-fame on Shrove-Tuesday, and to 
confine them during the Reason of Lent. 
So, Sensuality says in Nabbes' masque of 
" Microeosmus," act 5: "But now wel- 
come a Cart or a Sh rove-Tuesday's 
tragedy." Overbury, in his " Charac- 
ters," speaking of " a Maquerela, in 
plaine English, a bawde," says: "No- 
thing daunts her so much as the approach 
of Shrove-Tuesday." Ibid., speaking of " a 
roaring boy," he observes, that "he is a 
supervisor of brothels, and in them is a 
more unlawful reformer of vice than pren- 
tices on Shrove-Tuesday." In Dekker's 
play of "Match Me in London," Bilbo 
says, " I'll beate down the doore, and put 
him in mind of Shrove-Tuesday, the fntall 
day for doores to be broke open." Tlie 
punishment of people of evil fame at this 
season seems to have been one of tlie 
chief sports of the apprentices. In a 
Satyre against SepnralUis, 1C42, we read : 

"- The Prentises— for they 

Who, if upon Shrove-Tuesday, or May- 
Day. 

Beat an old Bawd or fright poor Whores 
they could. 

Thought themselves greater than their 
Founder Lud, . . . 

They'r mounted high, contemn the humble 
"play. 

Of Trap or Football on a Holiday 

In Finesbury-fieldes — " 

Bay - Tree. — Parkinson writes : 
" The Bay-leaves are necessary both for 
civil uses and for physic, yea, both for the 
sick and for the sound, both for the living 
and for the dead. It serveth to adorne 
the House of God as well as man — to 
crowne or encircle, as with a garland, the 
heads of the living, and to sticke and 
decke forth the bodies of the dead : so 
that, from the cradle to the grave, we 
have still use of it, we have still 
need of it." Paradisus TerreitHs, 
1629, p. 426. In "A strange Meta- 
morphosis of Man," Ac, 1634, it is ob- 
served, that " hee (the Bay) is fit for hnlls 
and stately roomes, where if there be a 
wedding kept, or such like feart, he will be 
sure to take a place more eminent then 
the rest. He is a notable smell-feast, and 
is so good a fellow in them, that almost it 
is no feast without him. He is a great 
companion with the Rosemary, who is as 
good a gossip in all feasts as he is a 
trencher-man." Among death omens the 
withering of bay trees was, according to 
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Shakospear, reckoned one. Thus in Rio 
ard II : 

" 'Tis thought the King is dead; 
will not stay. 

The bay trees in our country are 
all wither'd— " 
ITpon which Steevens observes that " Some 
of these prodigies are found in Holinshed, 
' In this yeare, in a manner throughout 
all the realme of England, old Bale Trees 
withered, &c. "' This we also learn 
from Lupton, " Neyther falling syck- 
nes, ne,vther devyll, will infest or hurt 
one in that place whereas a bay 
tree is. The Romaynes calle it the 
Plant of the good Angell," Ac. Kir 
Ihoma^ Browne observes that the 
Christian custom of decking the coffin 
with bay is a most elegant emblem. It 
is said that this tree, when seemingly 
dead, will revive from the root, and its 
dr^v leaves resume their wonted verdure. 
William Browne, in a sonnet to Ccelia, evi- 
dently .illudes to some ancient love-omen 
or portent, still current in his time, in 
connexion with the rind of the laurel : 
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" Fair Laurell, that the ouelye witncs 

art 
To that discourse, which vnderneath t 

shade 
Our griefe swolne brosts did lorinel 

impart 
With vowes as true as ere Religion 

made : 
If (forced by our sighs) the flame shall 

fly 
Of our kinde love, and get within tl 

rind, 
Be warye, gentle Baye, Sk shrieke ni 

bye, 
When thou dost such vnusuall ferui 

finde." 
Hazlitt's edit, ii., 288. 

Beadsmen.— See Bhte-Go\cm. 
Beans, Religrlous use of.— The 

choosing of a person King or Queen bv a 
bean found in a piece of a divided caKe, 
was formerly a common Christinas gambol 
at the English and Bcotish Courts, and 
in both English Universities. " Mos ino- 
levit et viget npud plurimas nationes, ut 
in profesto Epiphaniae, sen trium Regum, 
in qunque familia seu alia Societate, sorte 
vel alio fortuito modo eligant sibi Regem, 
et convivantes una nc genialitcr viventes, 
bibente roge, acclaniant: Rex, bibit, bibit 
Rex, indicta multa qui non clamaverit." 
See the " Sylva Sermonum jucundissi- 
morum," 8vo. Bas. 1568, pp. 73, 246.— 
Dortcc. In Ben Jonson's " Masque of 
Christmas," the character of Baby-Cake 
is attended by " an Usher bearing a great 
cake with a oean and a pease." 'These 
beans, it should seem from the following 
passage in Burton's " Anatomy of Melan- 
choly " were hallowed. He is enumerat- 
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ing PoDJsh superstitions: "Their Brevi- 
ories, Butles, hallowed beans. Exorcisms, 
Pictures, curious Crosses, Fables, and 
Babies." Democritus to the Reader, p. 
20. edit. fol. Osf. 1(532. Bole, in lus 
" Yet a Course at the Roinysh Foxe." Ac. 
Signal. L. 11, attributes to Pope Euticj- 
anas, " the blessynge of Denes upon the 
Aultor." 

In the " Anniversai7 Calendar, " 
I'there is an amusing extract from 
conge's "Diary" (1670). giving an ac- 
count of a cake they mnde on board his 
ship o£F the Morea. He (Teonge) says: 
" The cake was cut into sevenil pieces, 
and all put into a napkin, out of which 
every one took his piece, as out of a lot- 
tery, then each piece was broken to see 
what was in it, wnich caused much laugh- 
ter to see our lieutenant prove the cuck- 
old." Probably the piece which contained 
the bean is referred to. In " A World 
of Wonders." 16()7, a translation hv R. 
C from H. Stephanus. " Apologied'Flero- 
Hote," there are some curious extrnctR 
from the " Quadragesimale Spirituale," 
l.'">65. Thus, chap. 2: "After the sallnd 
featen in Lent at the first service) we eate 
fried Beanes, by which we understand con- 

»ion. When we would have beanes well 

den, we lay them in steepe. for other- 
wise they will never seeth kindly. There- 
fore, if we purpose to amend our faults, 
it is not sufficient barely to confesse them 
at all adventure, but we must let our con- 
fession lie in steepe in the water of Medi- 

ion." " And a little after : We do not 
to seeth ten or twelve beanes together, 
but as many as we mean to eate : no more 
must we let our confe8.sion steepe, that is, 
meditate, upon ten or twelve sinnes onely, 
neither for ten or twelve dayes, but upon 
all the sinnes that ever we committed, 
nen from our birth, if it were possible to 
r»-raember them." Chap. 3: "Strained 
Pease ^Madames) are not to be forgotten. 
Yon know how to handle them so well, 
that they will be delicate and pleasant to 
the tast. By these j-t rained pease our 
allegorizing flute pipeth nothing else but 
true contrition of heart." " River-water, 
which continually moveth, runneth, and 
flowetb, ia very good for the seething of 
p«aae. We must (I say) have contrition 
for our sins and take the running water, 
that is, the teares of the heart, which must 
runne and come even into the eyes." The 
soft bean» are much to our purpose : why 
toft, but for the purpose of eating? Thus 
our peas on this occasion are steeped in 
vater. In the " Roman Calendar," I find 
it observed on this day, that " a dole is 
made of soft beans." I can hardly enter- 
tain a doubt but that our custom is de- 
rirvd hence. It was usual amongst the 
Ronanista to ^ve away beans in the doles 
at fanersla : it was also a rite in the 



funeral ceremonies of heathen Rome. Wliy 
we have substituted peas I know not, un- 
less it was because they are a pulse soiuo- 
w hat fitter to be eaten at this seasou of 
the j'ear. They are given away in a 
kind of dole at this day. Our popish an- 
cestors celebrated (as it were by anti- 
cipation) the funeral of our Lord on 
Care Sunday, with many superstiti- 
uus usages, of which this only, it should 
seem, has travelled down to us. Durandus 
tells us, that on Passion Sunday "the 
Church began her public grief, remember- 
ing the mystery of the Cross, the vinegar, 
the gall, the reed, the spear," &c. Among 
the "Cries of Paris," a poem composed 
by Guillnume de Villeneuve in the thir- 
teenth century, and printed at the end 
of the poem printed by Barbaziui. OTilenu 
dz Chevale.ne, beans for Twelfth Day are 
nientioned : " Gastel a feve orrois crier." 
There is a very curious account in Le 
Roux, Dictionnaire Comiqtie, torn, ii., 
p 431, of the French ceremony of 
the " Roi de la Feve," which explains Jor- 
dnen's fine picture of " Le Roi boit." 
Hufalderie Verville '' Palais des Curieux," 
edit. 1613, p. 90. See also Pasquier, Re- 
cherches de la France, p. 375. To the ac- 
count given by IjC Roux of the French 
way of choosing King and Queen, moy be 
adtled, that in Normandy they place a 
child under the table, which is covered iu 
such n manner with the cloth that he can- 
not see what he is doing; and when the 
cake is divided, one of the company, taking 
up the first piece, cries out, " Fabo 
Domini pour qui?" The child answers, 
" Pour le bon Dieu : " and in this manner 
the pieces are allotted to the company. If 
the bean be found in the piece for the 
" bon Dieu," the King is chosen by draw- 
ing long or short straws. \\Tioever gets 
the bean chooses the King or Queen, ac- 
cording as it happens to be man or 
woman. Frquhart of Cromarty says, 
("Discovery of a most exquisite jewel, 
&c." 1051, p. 237) : " Verily. I think they 
make use of Kings — as the French on the 
Epii>hany-day use their Roy de la fehve, 
or King of the Bean ; whom after they 
have honoured with drinking of his health, 
and shouting aloud " Le Roy boit, Le Roy 
boit," they make pay for nil the reckon- 
ing; not leaving him sometimes one peny, 
rather than that the exorbitancie of their 
debosh should not be satisfied to the full." 
And elsewhere (Stephanus. World of Won- 
ders, transl. by R. C. p. 189), we read of 
a Curate, " who having taken his prepara- 
tions over evening, when all men cry (as 
the manner is) the King drinketh. chant- 
ing his Masse the next morning, fell asleep 
in his Memento : and when he awoke, 
added with a loud voice. The King drink- 
eth." 

There is a great deol of learnin«» 
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in Zrasmfu't Adages coecemiig th» reiici- 
oas ow of >»■■■■ wkidi vcre tiMmht ts 
twIottiKtetkeilMd. Aa okMrratiM wkieh 
Im (iTca as of Fliar. eoaearaia^ P^th*- 
(ora*'* iaterdietuM of tUs poke, h lusUj 
r«Barfc»Me. It ia "tkst beaas eootan 
the aoolt of tlw dead." For wUHi emoM 
•Uo tbtj wen nsed in the Par«at«li«. 
Plutmrch.abo. he tcOi w, hcM that palae 
to be of the nirrhnet Uktiif far wtmobs 
the manes. Ridicidoaa and abavrd aa 
these superxtitions may appear, it ia yet 
certain that our Carunga deduce tMir 
origin thence. Erasmi Adag. in "A 
fabia abstineto. Edit. fol. Aard. Ailob. 
1(>06, p. 1906: and 8penc«r " De Le^buf 
Hebreorum," lib. i. p. Il.>4. But the 
latter seems to bare thought that the 
reason for the Pythagorean doctrine was 
the use of beans and other vegetables at 
funeral repasts, and their consequent pol- 
lution. In the Lemura, which was ob- 
■enred the 9th of May, erery other night 
for three times, to pacify the ghosts of the 
dead, the Romans threw beans on the fire 
of the altar to drive them out of their 
house*. There were several religions u.<e* 
of pulse, particularly beans, among the 
Romans. Hence Pliny says, " in eadem 
pecutiaris Religio." Thus in Ovid's 
]' Fasti," B. V. r 435, where he is describ- 
ing some superstitious rites for appeasing 
the dead : 

" Quuraque manus puras fontana pro- 

luit unda : 
Vertitur, et nigras accipit ore fabas. 
Aversusque jacit : sed dum jacit, Hsec- 

ego mitto 
His, inqnit, redimo meque meosque 

fabis." 

Thus also in Book ii. I. 575: 

"Turn cantata ligat cum fusco licia 

plum bo : 
Et septem nigras versat in ore fabas.'' 

Bear the Bell, To—A writer in the 
"Gentleman's Magazine" says: " A bell 
was a common prize : o little golden bell 
wma the reward of victory in 1(J07 at the 
races near York : whence cume the pro- 
verb for success of any kind, ' to bear away 
the bell. ' " Lord North alludes to this 
custom : 

" Jockey and his horse were by their 

Master sent 

To put in for the Bell 

Thus right, and each to other fitted 

well, 
They ore to run, and cannot misse the 

Bell " 

Forest of Varieties, 1645, p. 175. Another 
<)l<l writer remarks: " Wlioever bears the 
hell awav, yet they will ever carry the 
clapper." Paradoxical A sac rt ions, bvR. 
H., 1064, p. 4. ' 
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— Bear-baitiac ap- 
to have been one of the 
witk oar aobiUty. " Our 
aura Pcoaaat, is the " Zoo- 
» Kept thair bear-ward. Twenty 
waa UM anaaal tevard of that 
kw lovd. the fifth Eari of 
yartl uu a bail aad, ' vIwb be ecnyth to my 
Lorde ia Crtntwaa, with his Lo(rdshippei> 



for laafciaa of his Lordschip pa; 
tyne the said tweire days.' " Uilpin, in 
his '- Life of Crannaer," tells us : " Eiear 
baiting, bratal as it was, was by no means 
an amuacBsent of the lower people only. 
An odd iBcideDt furnishes us with the 
proof of this. An important controver- 
sial akaaoacript was sent by Archbishop 
I Cranmer across the Thames. The person 
I entrusted bade his waterman keep oS 
. from the tumult occasioned by baiting a 
I bear on the river before the' King ; he 
^ rowed however too near, and the perse- 
J cuted animal overset the boat by trying 
to board it. The manuscript, lost in* the 
confusion, floated away, and fell into the 
I hands of a priest, who,' by being told that 
it belonged to a Privy Counsellor, waa 
terrified from making use of it, which 
might have been fatal to the head of the 
Reformed Party." In a Proclnra.otion " to 
avoyd the abbominable place called the 
Stewes," dated April 13, 37 Hon. 8, we 
read as follows: " Finallie to th' intent 
all resort should be eschued to the said 
place, the Kings Majestie straightUe 
chargeth and comaundeth that from the 
feast of Easter next ensuing, there shall 
noe beare-baiting be used in that Rowe, 
or in any place on that side the Bridge 
called London Bridge, whereby the accus- 
tomed assemblies may be in that place 
clearly abolished and extinct, upon like 
I paine as well to them that keepe the 
I beares and dogges, whych have byii used 
' to that purpose, as to all such as'will re- 
I sort to see the same." Accompanying 
Lily the grammarian's Antibmsicon', an 
attack on Wliittiutou the graniiuarian, 
printed in luiil, is a woodcut, three 
times repeated, of a bear worried by" 
six dogs. Muitlaud, in his Early 
Printed Books at iMtnbeth, 1843, pp. 316- 
IS, has done his best to explain the alle- 
gorj- and the origin of the terms. In Lane- 
, ham's " Letter from Kenilwortli,"' 1575, 
we have the following curioii.-i picture of s 
bear-baiting, in a letter to Mr. Martin, a 
mercer of London : — 

" Well, syr. the Bearz wear brought 
foorth intoo the Coourt, the dogs set too 
them, too argu the points eeuen face to 
face : they had learned counsell allso a 
both partz : what may they be coouuted 

Farciall that are retaind but to a syde? 
ween no. Very feers both ton and 
toother & eager in argument: if the dog 
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in pleadyne woold pluk the bear by the 
throte, the boar -.vith trailers woold claw 
him again by tho skalp ; confess <& a. list, 
but a. voyd a coold not tliat waz btmnd too 
the bar: And h\z coounscll tolld him 
that it coold beo too him no pollccy 
in pleading. Thearfore thus with fend- 
ing and prmiuing, with |)lucking and 
[irKKing, skratting and byting, by phiin 
'tooUi * nay II a to side A toother, 
such exspes of blood & leather wax thear 
between them, az a moonths licking I ween 
wyl not re<!fK)uer : and yet remain az far 
oout az euer they wear. 

•It was u Sport very pleazonnt of tlieez 
beastz ; to see the bear with his pink uyez 
leering after hiz enmiez approoch, the 
nimbleness A wuvt of ye dog to take liiz 
' anauntage, and tne fors & experiens of the 
bear agayn to auoyd the assauts : if 
he war bitten in one place, hoow he woold 
pynch in an oother to get free: that if 
he wear taken onez, then what shyft, with 
byting, with clawyng, with roonng, toss- 
ing S tumbling, he woold woork to 
«7nd hym self from them : and when ho 
naz lo«e, to shake his earK twyse or tliry.se 
wytb the bind and the slauer abouut his 
fiznamy, waz a nmtter of a goodly releef." 
In Vunghan's " Golden Grove," ItiOO, 
we are told : "' Famous is that example 
which chanced neero Loudon, \.D. 1583, 
on the 13th Daye of Januurio being Suu- 
Lday, ut Paris Garden, where there met to- 
i/gether (as they were wont) an infinite 
EJiamber of people to see the bearo-bayt- 
}.iiig, without any regard to that high Day. 
But, iu the middest of their sports, all 
(he scaffolds and galleries sodainely fell 
downe, in such wise that two hundred 
prions were crushed well nigh to death. 
asides eight that were killed forthwith. 
In Thf Mtinj Wicin of Wiiiihoi , Shake- 
[pear makes Slender .speak of a bear-bait i^ig 
ra« "meat and drink" to him, while 
.\une Page says she is afoard of it. 
In •• The Life of the reverend Father 
Bennet of Canfilde," Douay. 1023. p. 11, 
is the following passage: "Even Sunday 
is a 'lay designe<l for beare bayfing and 
«ven the hmvre of theyre (the Protestants) 
service is allotte<l to it, and indeede tlib 
rtyine is as well spent at the one as at the 
'itther." R. R. was at least on hojiesc 
Catholic : he does not content him.self with 
t«quivocal glances at the erroneous Creed, 
' tut. speaks out plainly. 

Bear's Cubs.— Thomas Vaughan. 
l_ otherwise Eiifjiniiis Pliiliilillirs, ob.serves: 
shall here gainsay that gross opinion, 
Irtbat tho whelps of bears are, at hrst lil- 
Itering. without all form or fashion, and 
iBothing but a little congealed blood on 
imp of fleeh, which afterwards the duin 
bapeth by licking, yet is the truth most. 
isMitly otherwise, aa by the eye-witeas8 



of Joachimus Rheticus, Gesner and others, 
it hath been proved. And herein, as in 
miiiiy othei- ritbnious narrations of this 
nature (iu which experience checks report) 
may be ju-stly put that of liucretius thus 
rendered by Vaughan : — 

" ' What can more certain be than sense 
Discerning truth frouj false pretence.' " 

Ih'icf Xahiial Uistonj, 1669, p. 87. 
Biownc places this among his "Vulgar 
Errors;" but Hoss, in his " Medicus Medi- 
catns," affirms that " the bears send 
i forth their young ones deformed and xiu- 
sliaped to the sight, by reason of the thick 
M'.eitibrane in which they are wrapt, wliieli 
nl.so i.s itovered over with so mucous and 
flegniatick matter, which the dam con- 
tiacts in the winter time, lying in hollow 
caves, without motion, ttiat to the eye it 
looks like an unformerl lump. This muco- 
sity is Itcketl away by the dam, and the 
meinbraue broken, and so that which before 
seemed to be informed, appears now in 
its right shape. This is all that the nn- 
tients mejint, as appears by .\ristntle, 
who says that in some manner the jounu 
Bear is for a while rude and without 
sliape." 

Beaulieu, Witch of. — See Mtinj 

Do>r. 

Beaver. 'Tho Hever," observes 
Vaughan, " tieing hunted and in duiiper 
to be taken, liitetn off his stones, knowing 
that for them liis life only is sought, and 
so often escapeth : hence some have de- 
rived his name, Castor, »i castiundo fieip- 
finii ; :iiid upon this supposition the 
Eg,vptians in their hierngliphics, when 
tliey vvil! signify a man that linrteth him- 
Kolf, they picture a bever biting off his 
own stones, though .Uciat in his emblems 
turns it to a contrary purpose, teaching 
us by that example to give away our purse 
to tlieeves, rather than our lives, and by 
oiir wealth to redeem our danger. But 
this relation touching the bever is un- 
doubtedly false, as both by sen.se and ex- 
perience, and the testimony of Diosco- 
rides, lib. iii. cap. 13, is manifested. Fii-st, 
bec.mse their stones are very small, and 
so placed in their bodies as are a bore's, 
and therefore impossible for the bever 
him.self to touch or come by them : and 
st-ciuidly, they cleave so faat unto their 
b.ick, that they cannot be taken away, 
but the beast must of uece.ssity lose his 
life, and consefjuently most ridiculoits is 
their narration who likewise affirm that 
when he is hunted, having formerly bitten 
off his stones, he standclh upright, and 
sliewetli the hunters that he hath none 
for them, and therefore his death cannot 
piofit tlioni. by means whereof they are 
averted, and seek for another." — Brief 
yatinol lli^toru. p. 89. An early essayist 
refers to this belief without seeming to 
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question the accuracy of it. " The beauer, 
nhen hee heares the houndes, he kaon-E 
fur n-hat the^ hunt, and immediately to 
secure his skinne, he biteth of his stoueti. 
Nature hath taught both it and vs how to 
preserve ourselves — ." — Tuvill's Etsayt, 
K-09, I. 3 rerso. 

Bed. — Ady says: "It appeareth still 
umonE common billy country people, how 
tUey nad learned charms by tradition 
fiom Popish times, for curing cattel, men, 
tvomen, and children : for churning of 
butter, for baking their breod, and many 
other occasions : one or two whereof I will 
rehearse only, for brevity. An old woman 
in Essex, who was living in my time, hhe 
hod also lived in Queen Maries time, hud 
learned thence many Popifh charms, one 
whereof was this ; every night when she 
lay down to sleep she charmed her bed, 
siiyinK : 

'Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
The bed be blest that I lye on ; ' 

and this would she repeat three times, re- 
poeing great confidence therein, because 
(as she said) she had been taught it, when 
she was a young maid, by the Church-men 
01" those times. — Candle in the Dark, 
l(.-59, p. 58. This idea may have 
had its germ in St. John|8 Gospel, xx., 
12. In Cornwall, an experiment was once 
made on some poor, who were coaxed with 
Kreat difficulty into confessing what they 
suid the Inst thing before thev got into 
bed, and It was a varied and extended 
form of the above, namely : 

" Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 

Bless the bed that I lie on. 

Four .\ngels arnitiitl my betl. 

One to foot, and one to head. 

And two to carry me when I'm dead." 

Bede's-Well — About a mile to the 
west of Jarrow (near Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne), there is a well still called Bede's 
WeU, to which, as late as the year 1740, it 
was a prevailing custom to brin^ cliildrea 
troubled with any disease or infirmity; a 
crooked pin was put in, and Mie xvell laved 
dry between each dipping. My iiiformnnt 
has seen twenty children brought to- 
gether on a Sunday, to be dipped in tliis 
ivell, at which also, on Midsummer Kve, 
tliere was a great resort of neighbouring 
pi?ople, witii bonfires, music, <!c.~ -Brand's 
Newcaitle, ii., 54. 

Bedfellowr. — Men u.sed formerly to 
sleep together, even those of rank, as 
Henry V. and Lord Scroop, and it was so 
abroad. We find Charles Vlll. of France 
and the Duke of Orleans occupying the 
same bed. See Hazlitt's Veiictinu Itrpiib- 
lir, 1900, ii., 43. Compare an interesting 
note in Nares, 1859 in v., Hnlliwell's 
Diet., 18C0, in v. and Span i'ountrr, infiii. 
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Bedlamer.— Bedlamer was a name 
for a Fool. He used to carry a horn. 
Quiere, if thence the expression "horu- 
mad." See Braithwaite's " Boulster Lec- 
ture," 1640, p. 242. Comp. Tom of Bed- 
lam. 

Bedlam BeEre^ars.— See Ualliwell 
in V. 

Beer. — "A booke howe to brewe 
all sortes of beere,' was licensed at 
Stationers' Hall iu 1591, but is not 
at present known. See Haxlitt's Bibl. 
Coll. Gen. Index, Beci. Gallobrlgicus, 
U iiic, and Y -Worth. Three halfpenny 
beer and single beer are mentioned, 
in the Churcliwardens' and Chamber- 
lain's Accounts of Kingston, Surrey, 
24 Hen. VII., and provided for the enter- 
tainment at the King-Game and Robin 
Hood. A kilderkin of each cost together 
2k. 4d. The term Vortor Vouble .Ale is. 
applied to a dissolute person in a poem 
printed by Hazlitt (Popular Poeiry, iii., 
296, et tcqq.) The subjoined passage 
seems to be notning more than an allitera- 
tion intended to convey a complete devo- 
tion to beer — he wants nothing but the 
ale-tap and toast, till he is laid under the- 
turf: 
" Call me the sonne of Beere, and thea 

confine 
Me to the tap, the toat, the turfe: let 

wine 
Ne'er sliine upon rae." 

IJcsperides, 1048, p. 87. Comp. Halli- 
well's Diet, in v. Putting a cold iron 
bar upon the barrels, to preserve the beer 
from being soured by thunder, has been 
noticed in another section. This is par- 
ticularly practiced iu Kent and Hereford- 
shire. 

Bees. — .1 vulgar prejudice prevails in 
many places of Englnnd that when bees 
remove or go awa^v from their hives, th» 
owner of them will die soon after. A 
cleig.vmiin in Devonshire informed Mr. 
Brand, about 1790, that when a Devonian 
u-akes a purchase of bees, the payment is 
never made iu money, but in things, corn 
for instance, to the value of the sum agreed 
upon. And the bees are never removed 
but on a Good Friday. In "The Living 
Librarie," translated "by John Molle, 1621, 
we read: "Who would beleeve without 
superstition (if experience did not make 
it credible), that most commonly all the 
be>es die in their hives if the master or 
mistress of the house chance to die, except 
the hives be presently removed into some 
other place. And yet I know this hatii 
hapneu to folke no wny stained with 
superstition." Hitman observes, respect- 
ing bees: "The tinkling after them with 
a warming pan, frying pun. or kettle, is 
of good use to let the neighbours know 
you have a swarm in the air, which you 
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claim wherever it lights ; but I believe uf 
very little purpose to the reclaiming tlie 
bees, who are thought to delight in nu 
noise but their own. — Tusser Heilivirus, 
1710, ed. 1744, p. 42. I found the follow- 
in tiie " Argus," a London newspaper, 
8ept. 13, 17yO : "A superstitious custom 
prevails at every funeral in Bevonshtru, 
of turning round the beehives that be- 
longed to the deceased, if he hud any, and 
that at the moment the corpse is carry- 
ing out of the house. At a tunerul some 
time since at Cullompton, of a rich okl 
farmer, a laughable circumstance of this 
sort occurred : for just as the corpse was 
placed in the herse, and the horsemen, to 
a large number, were drawn up in order 
for the procession of the funeral, a person 
called out, ' Turn the bees,' when a ser- 
vant who had no knowledge of such a 
custom, instead of turning the hives 
about, lifted them up, and then laid 
them down on their sides. The bee.s, thus 
, hastily invaded, instantly attacked and 
; fastened on the horses and their riders. 
It was in vain they galloped off, the bees 
•a precipitately followed, and left their 
■tings as marks of their indignotion. A 
I general confusion took place, attended 
I irith loss of hats, wigs, Ac, and the corpse 
during the conflict was left unattended ; 
nor was it till after a considernble time 
that the funeral attendants could be ral- 
lied, in order to proceed to the interment 
of their decea.seu friend." The necessity 
of inviting bees to the funeral of their 
late owner, having previously npprifed 
them of his decease, and of clothing the 
hive in mourning, is a very coininon and 
familiar superstition still, or at least very 
(recently, cherished in many parts of Eng- 
kland. The correspoiidonts of " Notes and 
} Queries " have cimtribiitcd to assemble 
'Tery numerous examples of its existence. 
The bees are thought to have a presci- 
ence of the death of their master; but 
formal notice of the event, and a summons 
or re<iuest to serve his successor, are 
thought to be essential to the preservation 
and welfare of the insects. 

Begsrar my Neigrhbour. — A 
well-known simple game at cards, where 
the two players divide the pack, and the 
winner is the one, who succeeds in gettinj; 
the majority of court cards, especially 
knaves. Whether Taylor, the water-poet, 
tlnt«nd«d the allusion to it in his Mottu, 
3021, seriously, ho cites it there. .\nd .see 
Davi.s, Supiil. (IId^^iiiij, 1881, in v. 

B9ggair'% Bush Fair. — This was a 
I fair held at Rye in Sussex on St. Bartholo- 
mew's Day, by virtue of a charter granted 
lin 1290 by Kdward I. It wa.s not origi- 
iBally appointe<l for that date, but was 
altered to it in 1305 ; the mayor used to 
km chosen on the same anniversary. Beg- 



gar's Bush lay just above the hospital 
grounds; the fair was limited to stalls 
kept by small pedlars, and has been long 
discontinued. While it lasted the lord of 
the manor of Hrede claime<l, through 
his steward, a trifling foe from each stall- 
keeper by way of nominal rent ; but he 
ceased to attend in consequence of having 
been once roughly handled, and driven 
out of the place. A ring which, so late 
OS ISrS, was still to bo seen in a Held 
near the King's Head Inn, was the Uisc 
iiienieuto of the practice of bull-baiting, 
formerly usual on this occasion. The last 
bull-buiting is said to have been about 
18(J8. It .seems very probable th;tt Beau- 
mont and Kleteher's play of hrgijai'i 
Bk.iIi, printed in the tolio of lii47, but 
acted as early as 1U22, was so called from 
I he locality near Rye, as Fletcher was » 
ISye man. 

BoKsar's Clack-Dish. — The 
beggars, it is observable, two or three 
centuries ago, used to proclaim their want 
by a wooden dish with a moveable cover, 
which they clacketi, to shew that their 
vessel was empty. This appears from a 

Sassage quoted on another ot'casiou by 
rey. Grey's assertion may be supporied 
by the following pa.ssage m Mtddleton's 
■-Family of Love," lOUS: — 

'■ fi'cr. — can you think I get my living 

by a bell and a clack-dish? 
Dri/fat. By a bell and a clack-disb? 

How's that? 
Ger. Why, by begging. Sir," Ac. 
And by a stage direction in the second 
part of Heywood's " Ikhvard IV." lliOtJ : 
'■ Enter Mrs. Blague, poorly drest, bey- 
ging with her basket niia clap-dish." 

Belfry.— Election of a mayor there, 
ee Bi ighflintisid. 

"■ ■" " " " - The 

under 
1859, 
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Bell, Book, and Candle. 

solemn form of excommuuicutiou 
the Romish Church. — See Narcs, 
in v. 

Beil Corn.— A small perquisite be- 
hjiiging to the clerk of certain par- 
ishes in North Wales. Pennant's IVliite- 
foril awl Ilohju-dl, 179li. p. 1(W. It 
"ieems to have been connected with the 
service for ringing the Passing and other 
bells. 

Bellman.~,'>eo Nares, (Jlotmry. 1859, 
ill v.. where his lunction in ble.s£ing slee- 
pf rs a.s he pus.sed their doors on his round, 
IS noticed. 

Bellman of tho Doad.— Till the 
middle of the 18tli century, a person called 
tho Uell-iMiin of the Dead went obout tho 
streets of Paris, dressed in a deacon's robe, 
ornaraeiitod with deoths' heads, bones, ami 
tears, ringing a bell, and exclaiming, 
" .\wake, you that sleep ! and pray to God 
for the dead!" This custom prevailed 
Mill loiiger in seme of the provinces, where 
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Umv paraitt«d even tbe trivial paradr, 
■'^raoM TtM feiuBCB, embr a t i !«■ "— 

loyaffour d Farit, i., 71. 

Bells.— It is well knovn Uwt before 
the present principles of hofolosr were 
established, a dock was nothing more than 
a piece of striking machinery, mored first 
hy hydraulic preeture, and afterward by 
the action of a bell. Uencc in German, 
Anglo-Saxon, French, and other languages 
the lame word stood, and still stands, for 
a bell and for a clock. Uazlitt's Venetian 
ItepublU, iv., ai4-tj. The ancients bad 
some sort of bells. I find the word " Tin- 
tinnabula." which we usually render bells, 
in Martial, Juvenal, and Suetonius. The 



graT»4toBe in tlM Clratdk-yard. When 
BMid people w«i« broogbt to be dipped in 
tlM Saint's Pool, it was necessary to per- 
tanm certain cefrewonieS; in which there 
■as • nixtsre cC Dmidism and Popery. 
Aftar mmiiwing all night in the Chapel, 
boood with ropes, the bell was set upon 
their head with great solemnity. It was 
the popular opinion that, if stolen, it 
would extricate itself out of the thiers 
hands, and letum home, ringing all the 
way." It is added : " For some years 
past this bell has been locked up. to pre- 
vent its being used for superstitious pur- 
poses. It is but justice to the Highlanders 
to say that the dipping of mad people in 
St. Fillan's pool and using the other eere- 



Romans appear to have been summoned I monies, was common to them with the 



by these, of whatever siie or form they 
were, to their hot baths, and to the busi- 
ness of public places. In the account we 
Itare of the gifts made by St. Dunstan to 
Malmesbury Abbey, it appears that bells 
were not very common in that age, for he 
says the liberality of that prelate con- 
sisted chiefiy in such things as were then 
wonderful and strange in Eiieland, among 
which he reckons the large bells and organs 
ha gave ttiem. -An old bell at Canter- 
bury took twenty-four men to ring it : an- 
other required thirty-two men aii lonan- 
flum. The noblest peal of ten bells, with- 
out exception, in England, whether tone 
or tone be considered, is said to be in St. 
Margaret's Church, Leicester. When a 
full peal was rung, the ringers were paid 
puUarc Classicum. Durandus tells us 
that, " when any one is dying, bells must 
be softly tolled, that the people may put 
up their prayers: tjvice for a woman and 
thrice for u man : if for a clergyman, as 
nianv times as he had orders, and at the 
conclusion a peul on all the bells, to distin- 
guish tbe quality of the person for 
whom the people are to put up their 
prayers. A bell, too, must be rung 
while the corpse is conducted to 
church, and during the bringing it out of 
the church to the grave." This seems to 
iiccount for o custom still preserved in the 
North of England, of making numeral dis- 
tinctions at the conclusion of this cere- 
mony: i.e., nine knells for a man, six for 
a woman, and three for a child, which are 
undoubtedly the vestiges of this ancient 
injunction of popery. — BatiomiU, lib. i., 
c. 4. It appears from on account of Killin 
nnrish, co. Perth, printed in the end of 
the 18th century, in Sinclair's Statitticril 
irroiint, that at that time there was a 
Hell " bplonRine to the Chapel of St. 
Fillan, that was in high reputation among 
the votaries of that Saint in old Times. 
It seems " (says the writer) " to be of some 
mixed metal. It is about a foot high, and 
of nn oblong form. It usually lay on a 



Lowlanders. "Tbe origin of the bell," 
pursues the author of the above narrative, 
" is to be referred to the most remote ages 
of the Celtic Churches, whose ministers 
spoke a dialect of that language. Ara 
Trode, one of the most antient Icelandic 
historians, tells us, iu bis second chapter, 
that when the Norwegians firet planted a 
colony in Ireland, about the year 870, ' £o 
tempore erat Islandia silvis concreta, in 
medio montium et littorum : turn erant 
hie viri Christiani, quos Norwegi Papas 
appellant : et illi peregre profecti sunt 
ex eo quod nollent esse hie cum viris Etli- 
nicis, et relinquebant post se Nolas et 
Baculos : ex illo poterat discerni quod 
essent viri Christiani.' Nola and Bajula 
both signify handbells. Far in the 19th 
century it is curious to meet with things 
which astonished Giraldus. the most credu- 
lous of mortals, in the 12th. St. Fillan is 
said to have died in 649. In the tenth 
year of his reign, Robert the Bruce 
granted the Church of Killin in Glendo- 
chart, to the .\bbey of Inchaffray, on con- 
dition that one of the canons should offici- 
ate in the Kirk of Strathfillan." The bell 
of St. Mura, or Muranus, which long be- 
longed to tbe Abbey of Mabian, near Innis- 
boweu, c. Doneeal, founded in the 7th 
century, during tlie reign of .\bodle .Slaine, 
was soid to have descended from Heoven, 
ringing loudly, but that as it approached 
the earth, the tongue detached itself, and 
returned whence it came, till the bronze 
object was deposited in some holy recep- 
tacle. This bell was regarded with pecu- 
liar veneration by the lot^nl peasantry, and 
e.speciallv as a medium for mitigating the 
pains oi childbirth. It was eventually 
sold to the late Lord Londesborough, and 
is figured (the size of the original) iu 
Miscellanea Graphicn, 1857, plate xxx. 
See some curious particulars upon the 
subject of bells in Spelman's " History of 
Sacrilege," p. 284, et teq. I find the fol- 
lowing monkish rhymes on bells in " A 
Heipe to Discourse,'* edit. 1033, p. (i3: 






" Ett ego Campana, nunquam denuutio 

vaua, 
Laudo Deum verura, Plebem voco, con- 

grego Clerum, 
Defunctos plaiigu, \'ivos roco, fulmina 

frango. 
Vox mea, vox vitaf, voco vos ad suci-a 

venite. 
Sanctos collaudo, toiiiti iia fugo, funera 

claudo, 
Funera plango, fiilgura frango, Sabbatha 

puiigo : 
Excito lentus, dissipo ventos, paco crueii- 

tos." 
Misson, in his "Travels," says : " Ringing 
of bells is one of their great dclight&, 
especially in the country. They have a 
particular way of doing this: but their 
chimes cannot be reckoned so much as of 
the 6anie kind with those of Holland iin<l 
the Low Countries." By the will of a 
merc«r of liOiidon, named Doime, de- 
posited in the Uiistings Ciiitrt, the tenor 
bell of Bow Church, CTieap.side, used long 
to be rung ever^' day at six o'clock iu the 
morning and eight in the evening. Mr. 
Tanswell ha^ furnished the following ex- 
tiacts from the Churchwardens' Bookti of 
Lambeth : — " loTO. Payd for nmking the 
Xreat clapper to u siuithie hi White 
Chapel, it waving xx.\i. lb. et dim. at vi(/. 
the pounde, \os. i)d. lui'8. Item, the oldo 
gieat belle that was broken in the time of 
Roger Wyuslo, Itychard Sliarpe, and John 
Lucao, cnurchwardens, in 15U8, did co:;- 
tain in weighte xiiii. cwt. one giiarter, and 
xxii. lb. 1(523. Payd for ryngynfie when the 
Prince came from Spain, !2s. 1()3<K June 
27. To the ryngers the day the Prince was* 
bnptiied, 3s. Itj33. October 15. Payd for 
ryngynge on the Duke's birthday. 7s 
1705. Ap. 10. Gave the ringers when the 
sa'ege of Ciibraltar was raised, 15s."' — His- 
tory of Lambeth, p. 108. Du Cunge 
i|Uot«a an authority to shetv that in th-j 
time of Charles IV. of Krance, 1378, the 
ringing of bells was rccognizcHl as a royal 
salutation, and Kennett .seems to estab- 
lish that in this country it used, in the 
fifteenth century at least, to be looked 
upon as an affront to a bishop if the bells 
vere not net iu motion on his ap- 
proach to any town within his dit>- 
veae. — CunHttiiahir .Ycnyii, .\nno 1378, 
Kennett MS, a.d., 1444, quoted by 
Ellis. In " .\rticles to be iiKiuired of 
withinthe .Archdeaconry of Yorke (any 
year tHl IWO), I find the f.)llowing; 
■' Whether there bo any within your 
parikb or chapelry that use to ling bells 
•upemtitiously upon any abrogated holi- 
«!»/. or the eves thereof." The custnin of 
rejoicing with bells on liigh festivals, 
Cliristina« Day, Ac, is deriv^l to us from 
the times of popery. The ringing of bells 
on the arrival of emperors, bishops, ab- 




bots, &c., at places under their own juris- 
diction was also an old custom. Whence 
wa seem to have derived the modern com- 
pliment of welcoming persons of conse- 
quence by a cheerful peal. In the Chunh- 
wardens' Account of Waltham, 34 Hen. 
VIII. there is this: " Item, paid for the 
ringing at the Prince hia coming, a 
Penny." In similar accounts for St. 
Laurence's Parish, Heading, is the fol- 
lowing article under lol4. " It. payd for 
a galon of ale, for the ryngers, at the 
death of the Kyng of Scots, ijd." The re- 
joicing by ringing of bells at marriages of 
any couhetiuence, is every where common. 
On the lifth bell at the church of Kendal 
ill Westmoreland is the follov.ing inscrip- 
tion, alluding to this usage: 

"111 Wedlock bands, 
.Vll ye who join with hands 

Vour hearts unite; 
So shall our tuneful tongues combine 

To laud the nuptial rite." 
Nicolson and Burn's Westinorclond oiid 
Cumbeilaiiil, i., 62(i. " I remember once 
that in the dead time of the night there 
came ii country-fellow to my uncle in a 
great haste, iutroating him to give order 
for knocking the bells, his wife being in 
labour, (a thing usual in Spain), my good 
curate then waked nie out of a sound 
.sleep, saying. Rise, Pedro, instantly, and 
ritiR the bells, for child-birth, quickly 
quickly. 1 got up immodi.itely, and as 
fools have good memories, I retained the 
words quickly, quickly, and knocked the 
bells so nimbly, that the iiihnbitants of 
the town really believed it had been fur 
fire."- The Lncky Idiot, transl. from Que- 
\ed<), 1734, p. 13. The small bells which 
lire seen in ancient repre.seiitatioiis of hci- 
niituge.s were most probably intended to 
drive away evil spirits. On the ringing of 
bells fur this purpo.se, much may oe col- 
lecte<l from Mngiiis " de Tintinnabulis." 
Bi-;inil n rites: " Durundus would liave 
thought it n prostitution of the sacred 
uteii.sils, had he heard them rung, as I 
have often done, with the greatest im- 
propriety, on winning a long main at 
crjck-fightiiig. He would, perhaps, have 
talked in another strain, and have reprt- 
seiiled these aerial enemies as lending 
their assistance to ring thetn. In I4()l 
is a charge in the Chuiohwardeiis' .Ac- 
counts of ."sandwich for bread and drink 
for " lyngei-N in the gret Thanderyng." 
In " The Burnynge of Paiiles Church m 
London," 1561, we find enumerated, 
among other Popish superstitions :" ring- 
ing the hallowed belle in great tempest es 
of liglitninges." .Aubrey says: ".At Paris 
wlicii it begins to thunder and lighten, 
they do presently ring out the great bell 
at the Abbey of St. Germain, which they 
do believe makes it cease. The like was 
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wont to be done heretofore in Wiltshire. 
When it thundered and lightened, they 
did ring St. Adhelm's bell at Malmesbiiry 
Abbey. The curious do say that tlie ring- 
ing of belts exceedingly disturbs spirits." 
Miscellaniin, p. 148. Our forefathers, 
liowever, did not entirely trust to the 
ringing of bells for the dispersion of tein- 
pests, for in 1313 a cross, full of reliques 
of divers saints, was set on St. Paul's 
steeple to preserve from all danger of 
tempests. In 1783, Frederic II, of 
Prussia prohibited the riuging of lietis 
on such occasions.-— JNVtrj-iF^/fr of Xov. 3, 
1783, cited by Brand. — Hering advises 
that "the bells in cities and townes be i 
rung often, and the great ordnance dis- 
charged ; thereby the aire is purified. — 
Certain Rules for thit time of PestilenUal 
(HHiriniice., IH'25. In Googe's translation 
of Nuogeorgus, we have the following lines 
Oil the subject : 

" If that the thunder chaunce to rore, and 

stormie tempe!>t shake, 
\ wonder is it not for to see the wretches 

how they qnaUe, 
Howe that no fayth at all they have, nor 

trust in any thing. 
The Clarice doth all the bells forthwith at 

once in steeple ring : 
VVitli wond'rous sound and deeper farre, 

tluiii ho was wont before. 
Till in the loftie heavens dtirk, the tlnin- 

der bray no mure. 
For in these chrtstncd belles they thinke, 

doth lie such puwre and might 
As able is the tempest great, and 

stornie to vannuish quiglit. 
I sawe myself at Naumburg once, a towno 

in Toriiig coast. 
A belle (hut with this title bolde hirself 

did prDiully boa.st : 
By name I Mary colled am, wilh .scmnd I 

put to flight 
The tliunder-crackes and hnrtfnll stormes, 

and every wicked spriglit. 
Such things when as these belles can do, 

no wonder certainlie 
It is, if that the Papistes to their tolling 

alwnyes flio. 
When haile, or any raging storme, or tem- 
pest comes in sight, 
Or thunder boUes, or lightning fierce, that 

every place doth smiijht. ' 
The pupnhir rhyme of Oiiinijea and 

Lrmoim, in connection with church bells 
is too well known for repetition ; but 
wo are told that there was in the 
eighteenth century a notice at Chis- 
wick that from the music of the bells there 
could be made out " My dun cow has just 
calved." Sir Richard Phillips, Walk from 
London to Kew, 1817, p. 212. The bells of 
our early churches, ts well as the general 



fabrics, were under the Bupervisiou of the 
consistory court of the diocese. Ou the 
24th October, 1617, the parochial authori- 
ties at Stratford-on-Avou were cited to 
appear at Worcester to answer n charge of 
having allowed the Church of the Holy 
Trinity and its bells to fall out of repair. 
Eitractt by J. 0. Halliicrll from flic Vft- 
try Book of the Church of the Holy Tri- 
nity, 1865, p. 19. 

The large kind of bells, now used 
in churches, are taid to have been 
invented by Pauliuus, Bishop of Nola, 
in Campania, whence the Ciimpana of 
the lower Latinity, about the 400th 
year of the Christian sera. Two hun- 
dred years afterwards they appear to 
have been in general use in chuiclies. Mr. 
Bingham, however, thinks this a vulgar 
error; and at the same time he infoims ns 
of an invention before bells of convening 
religious assemblies in mona.steries : it 
was going bj- turns to every one's cell, 
and with the knock of a hammer calling 
the monks to church. This ijistiument was 

, called the Night Signal and the Waken- 
ing Mallet. In many (.f the colleges at 
Oxford, the Bible-clerk knocks at every 

i room door with a key to waken the stu- 
dents in the morning, before he begins to 
ring the chnpt-l belL \ vestige, it should 

! seem, of the ancient monastic cuBtoni. The 
Jews used trumpets for hells. The Turks 
do not permit the u-se of tlieiti at nil: the 
Gieek Church under their dominion still 
follows their old custom of us^ing txioden 
boards, or iron plates full of holes, which 
they hold in their hands and knock with a 
hammer or mallet, to call the people to- 
gether to church. Durandus tells us, " In 
testis quae ad gratinm pertinent, Cora- 
pante tumultuosius tinniunt et protixius 

• eoncrepant."— ifd/ioim/c, lib. i. cop. 4, 

I P. 12. At Venice and elsewhere, in the 
beginning of the fourteenth o«iitury, we 

I find belLs employed in lien of lUcks, and 

i the hours of the dav and night were 
divided and notifie<I By this pna-ess. A 
decree of the Venetian Council of Ten 
in 1310, ordere<!, "that no person whoso- 
ever shall be suffered without special 
licence to walk abroad aftrr the thini bell 
of the night. Hazlitt's Vrnilinn Hepiib- 
hc, liKXJ, ii., 6(lti. But this was port of an 
exceptional restriction, as it was during an 
acute political crisis. 

China has been ronuirkably famous 
for its bells. Father Le Comte tell* 
us, that at Pekin there are seveu 
bells, each of wlitch weighs one hundre<l 
and twenty thou.snitd pounds. Comp. 
l>itchfield's Old Emjlixh Customs, 1896, ch. 

XV. 

Bells, Baptism of.-Bells weio « 
great object of superstition among our 
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auoestors; each of them was represented 
to have its peculiar name and virt«ies. and 
many are said to have retained great 
affection for the churches to which thev 
belonged and where they were consecrated. 
When a bell was reinove<l from its ori^iniil 
and fa%-ourite situation, it was sometimes 
supposed to take a uightly trip to its old , 
place of residence, unless exercited in the i 
evening, and secured with a chain or | 
lope.— VV'arner's Ilamn»hire, ii., Vi'Z. In 
a:i Italian Ordiaale of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, one of the miniatures represents the 
bleaaing of the bell by the bishop, or pre- 
late, attended by his clergy, and by a 
person who wears a. beard, and cnrrios hi.s 
cap in hanil — apparently a lay attendant. 
The bell is laid on a cushion or ottoniaii 
and is apparently of large dimensiitns. 
The presiding dignitary holds the service- 
Look be/ore liiin, niid reads from it the 
terrice, which follows in the te\t ; he in- 
rokeji the divine hle.ssing on the n ater with 
which the bell is to be baptised. Egel- 
rick. Abbot of Croyland, about the time 
of King Edgar, cast a ring of six bells, to 
all which he gave names, as Bnrtholo- 
mew, Bwthleheni, Turketul, Ac. The His- 
torian tell* us his predecessor Turketul 
had led the wav in this fancy. 'I he super- 
stition is one which we find indicated in the 
"Beehive of the Romish Church," a compi- 
lation by George Gilpin, 1579, and which 
• aa followed in many other pliices at a 
later period, particularl.v nt Winchester 
and at Christ-Church, Oxford.^ In the 
chnrchwiinlens' account.s of St. Lau- 
rence's Parish Reading, anno 11 Hen. 
VIJ.. is the following article : " It. payed 
for halowing of the bell named Harry, 
TJ». viijd. and ovir that Sir Willm Symys, 
Richard Clech. and Maistres Smyth, beyng 
Oodfaders and Godmoder at the Conn.-- 
cracvon of the same l)ell, and boryng all 
oth'' costs to the Suffrygnn." Cootes, 
Tlitt. of Jfratliiifj, i., 214. Pennant, speak- 
ing of 8t. Wenefride's Well, (in I''ltnt- 
liiire), aays: "A bell belonging to the 
Church waa also christened in honour of 
her. I cannot learn the names of the gos- 
•ipa, who, as usual, were doubtless rich 
pcnuns. On the cei-emony they all laid 
hold of the rope; bestowed a name on th-' 
bvil : and the priest, sprinkling it with 
hcjjr woter, baptized it in the name of the 
Father, 4c.. Jtc. : he then cloathod it with 
» fine garment. After this the gossips 
cave > icrand feast, and made great pre- 
■mta, which the priest receive<l in behalf 
of th« bell. Thus blessed it was endowed 
with great powers, allayed (on being rung) 
aO ftorms : diverted the thunder-bolt: 
diove away evil spirits. These ctmce- 
crat«d bells were always inscribed." The 
ption on that in oue.\tion ran thus: 
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" Sancta Wenefreda, Deo hoc coimneu- 

dare memento, 
Ut pietate sua nos servet ah hoste 

cruento." 
And a little lower was another address : 
" Protege prece pia quos convoco, Virgo 

Maria." 

"The following ceremonies," observes 
Mr. Tanswell, " were formerly used at tlic 
baptism of bells; — 1, the bell must be first 
baptiEud before it may be hung in the 
steeple ; 2, the bell must bo baptized by a 
bishop or his deputy ; 3, in the baptism of 
the bell there is used holy water, oil, salt, 
cream, Jtc. ; \, the bell must have god- 
fathers, and they must bo persons of high 
rank ; ij, the bell must be washed by the 
hund of a bishop ; (i, the bell must be 
solemnly crossed by the bishop , 7, the bell 
must be anointed by the bishop : 8, the 
bell must be washed and anointed in the 
name of the Trinity ; 9, ut the bnptisiu of 
the bell they pray literally foi- the bell. 
The following is part of the curious pray- 
ers used at the above ceremony : 

" ' Lord, grant that whatsoever this 
holy bell, thus wu.shed and buptieed and 
blessed, shall sounil, all deceits of Satnn, 
all danger of whirlwind, thunder nnd 
I lightning, and tempests, may be driven 
I tt«ay, and that devotion may increase in 
1 Christian men when they hear it. O Lord, 
pour upon it thv heavenly blessing, that 
when it sounds in thy people's ears they 
' mii.v adore thee; miiy their faith and de- 
votion increa.se; the devil bo afraid nnd 
, tiemble, and fl.v at the sound of it. O 
Lord, sunctiun it by thy Holy Spirit, that 
the fiery darts of the devil may be made 
to fl.v backwards at the sound thereof, that 
I it mav deliver us from the danger of wind. 
' thunder, &c., iind grant. Lord, that all 
: that ccmio to the cliurch nt the sound of 
! it innv be free from nil temptations of the 
devil.' " — 7/i,<^»r!/ of Liiiuhrth. 1858, p. 
105. In the Dinnj of the .Vbbe Legrix of 
Saintes, under 1781, we read: — January 
4. After High Mass, the blessing of a 
I bell, weighing about G cwt., took place. 
1 M Delaage, the Dean, performed the cere- 
! mony, at which nil the Canons and the 
ntider-choir assi.sted. M. le Marquis do 
Moucon.seil and Madame la Comtesse de 
la Tour dii Pin nere (loilfiillirr iiiiil i/oil- 
mr.tlHi.^Autiqiiiirii for lf!t8, p. 2C8. The 
following is from the propramnie of the 
' ceremonv of the blessing of the new bolls 
in St. Mary's Roman Catlmli:; Church, 
Newport : — "The ancient and solemn rite 
of blessing bells is full of meaning, and 
very expressive. The Bishop, vested with 
I mitre and crozier, begins by intoning the 
; 1. Psalm, ' Miserere mei Deus.' followed by 
the liii., Ivi., Ixvi., Ixix., Lixxv. and cxxix. 
Psnlms, which he recites aloud togetlier 
with his clergy Tliefp pKalins are ex- 
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pieasive of confidence in obtaining the pro- 
tection of Almighty God when invokea by 
prayer, and it is especially the object of 
the benediction service to ask of God to 
manifest his power against the spirits of 
wickedness, whenever these bells shall be 
sounded. The Bishop next pro>.-eed» to 
bless water, with which, according to apos- 
tolic tradition, salt is niin{>led : and with 
this water the bells ore washed inside and 
out, and wiped afterwards with a linen 
cloth — lieuce, no doubt, has arisen the in- 
correct expression of baptism of bells. 
While this is being done, seven psalms of 
praise are recited, and then the bells are 
anointed, first with the oil used for the 
sick and dying, and afterwards with holy 
chrism, such ns is used to anoint bishops, 
priests and kings. After anointing each 
Dell the bisluro prays :-' Grant, we be- 
seech Thee, (1 li<ird, that this vessel, 
moulded for Tliy t'hurch. be sanctified by 
the Holy Suiril", so tliut the faithful may 
6y its tolling be iiiviJed to their lewiud. 
And when its luelodious notes sound in 
the ears of live people, let their faith and 
devotion iiicie.ise; let every snare of the 
enemy, rattling hnil, rushing whirlwinds, 
Ac. — be driven to a distance; let Thy 
mighty lighl luimi lay the powers of the 
air low,' Ac. When the bells have been 
hle.iuerl, the DiHliup places a hnrniiig 
thurible with iiioeuse iiuilerneath ciicli 
bell, whilst the Ixxxxvi. I'snlni is recitod. 
The vvlioU* ceremony is coiiclutli'd by a 
deacon chiiiifiiiK u portion of the holy 
Gospel." Hiirotiins infonii.s us flmt Pope 
.John XIII., ill IHfS, eoiisecniteil ii very 
large new cii,<t hell in the l.nternii t'liurc-h, 
and gave it tli« iinine of .loliii. This would 
he uIiuokI I'cMitoiiiporiiry with the ciise in 
KngliHid iiliove-iiuMitioiied. 

Kiiiliiint II"' lirlh htu kninih wus an- 
ciently II pnictice to which the autho- 
rities of towns, Ac, resorte<l us a 
sign of distress, or as an alarm to 
the people. Ilazlitt's Popular I'oefrij, 
lWW-((, ii., 1">3, note. The custom 
has escaped the notice of our popular 
antiijimrtcs. t'levolnnd. in his "Poems," 
Kililt, oiiiploy.H I he ferni niefaphoricnlly. It 
wild uIno the iiMige in some districts of 
Italy, and in other parts of the Continent, 
to ring the church-hells backward, when 
n fire hiuku out, in onter to siiniinon assist- 
ance, an every one on such an cx-casion 
« iw formerly, and is indee<l still, in 
iiiuny pliices (particularly in Switzer- 
liuid and .Suction) bound to lend his 
iild. That the practice is of con- 
■ iderable antiquity may be inferred 
fr«nn the fact that it is mentioned in the 
"Giwila Uomanorum," and in the old bnl- 
lad-pneni of " .\itam Bel, Clym of the 
t'loufili," «Vc., when the outlaws came to 
Carliiilo to relea^ Cloudesley, it is said: 



" There was many an cute home in 

Carlyll blowen. 
And the belles bacewarde did they 

ring." 

Beltein.— In Sinclair's " Statis. Ace. 
I of Scot." vol. iii. p. 105, the Minister of 
I Loudoun in Ayrshire tells us: "The cus- 
tom still remains amongst the herds and 
I young people to kindle fires in the high 
giounds, in honour of Beltan. Beltan, 
which in Gaelic signifies Baal, or Bets 
Fire, was anciently the time of this sol- 
emnity. It is now kept on St Peter's 
Day. The minister of Callander in Perth- 
shire reported in 1704, as follows : "The 
people of this district have two customs, 
which are fast wearing out, not only here, 
but all over the HiglminJs, and therefore 
ought to be taken notice of, while they 
remain. I"poM the first day of May, which 
is called Beltan, or Bal-tein-day, all the 
boys in a township or hamlet meet in the 
moors. They cut a table in the green sod, 
of a roun<l figure, by casting a trench in 
the ground of such a circumference ns to 
hold the whole convpnny. They kindle a 
file, and dress a repast of eggs and milk in 
the consistence of a custard. They knead 
a cake of oatmeal, which is toasted at the 
embers against a stone. After the cus- 
tard is eaten up, they divide tho cake into 
so many portions, as similar as possible to 
one another in size and shape, as there 
are persons in the coiiipauy. They daub 
one of these portions all over with char- 
coal, until it be perfectly bl.irk They 
put all the bits of the cake into a bonnet. 
Every one, blindfold, draws out n portion. 
He who hohls the bonnet is entitled to the 
Inst hit. Whoever draws the black bit is 
the devoted person, wlio is to be sacrificed 
to Baal, whose favour they mean to im- 
plore, in rendering the year productive 
of the sustenance of man and beast, 'ihere 
is little doubt of these inhuman sacrifices 
having heen once offered in this country 
B-i well as in the Ka.st, althoiifrh they now 
pass from the act of sacrificing, and only 
compel the devoted person to leap three 
times through the flumes; witn which tho 
ceremonies of the festival are closed." 
Sinclair's Statis. Ace. of Scotland, 
vol. xi. The minister of Logierait, in 
Perthshire, savs; "On the first of Ma\, 
O.S. a festival called Beltan is annually 
held here. It is chiefly celebrated by the 
cowherds, who a.s.seiiible by scores in the 
fields to dress a dinner for themselves, of 
boiled milk and eggs. These dishes they 
eat with a sort of cakes baked for the 
occasion, and having small lumps, in the 
form of nipples, raised all over the surface. 
The cake might, perhaps, be an offering 
to some deity in the days of Druidism." 
Pennant's account of this rural sacrifice ia 
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more minute. He tells us that, on the 
first of May, in the HigblBnils of Scot- 
land, the herdsmen of every village hold 
their bel-tein. " Thev cut n square 
trench in the ground, leaving the turf in 
the middle: on that they make a fire of 
• ood, on which they dress a large caudle 
of eggs, butter, oatmeal, and milk, and 
brine, besides the ingredients of the 
caudle, plenty of beer and whisky : for 
•ach of the company niitst contribute 
•omething. The rites begin by spilling 
■ome of the caudle on the ground, by way 
of libation : on that, every one takes a 
cake of oatmeal, upon which are raised 
nine square knobs, each dedicated to some 
particular being, the supposed preserver 
of their flocks and herdi;, or to some par- 
ticular animal, the real destroyer of them. 
Each person then turns his face to the 
fire, breaks oS a knob, and, flinging it 
over his shoulders, says : — ' This I nive to 
thee, preserve thou my horses ;' ' This to 
thee, preserve thou my sheep ;' and so ou. 
After that, they use the same ceremony 
to the noxious animals. 'Ihis 1 give to 
thee. O fox 1 save thou my lambs'; 'this 
to thee, O hooded crow :' ' this to thee, 
eagle ! ' When the ceremony is over, they 
dine on the caudle ; and, after the feast 
is finished, what is left is hid by two per- 
MM18 deputed for that purpose ; but ou the 
next Sunday thev re-assemble, and finish 
the reliQues of tlie first entertainment." 
Ctrap. JrfUtnd and .S'f. John's Ece. 

BencHers.^The designation of the 
governing bodies or committees at Lin- 
coln's Inn and the two Temples. At Grny's 
Inn they are termed Ancients, and at 
Clifford's Inn they were known as Rules. 
The Bench was originally ond formerly, 
and is still by strict right, an elective ns- 
■embly chosen from the whole constitu- 
ency ; but of recent years it hos gradually 
and tacitly converted a merely temporary 
and fiduciary power into an absolute one, 
and spends the revenue of the Inn, and 
control! its hospitality without any re- 
ference to the Barristers' Table. It is a 
ngnal abuse and usurpation of long stand- 
iac. which there might be a con.siderable 
dunculty in correcting or removing. 

Bene (or Bean) House. — Jn the 
Oitl'i Almnnic, KilS, mention is made of 
"a tapstering or bene house," evidently 
a place of common entertainment, and 
Boavibly the germ of the modem bean- 
naat, or workmen's holiday. 

••nedictio Mensoe. — The grace 
fcrforn meat, as well as, though not an 
ptcnerly, that after it. Furnivall's 
Baote$ aook ; Anliqvary for January, 
1896. In the latter place a knife, pre- 
Mrred at the Louvre, and belonging to the 
IMh century, bears the former upon it 
«itb tbe musical notation ; the words are : 



Qua sumpturi henedicat trtnus <fi unut, 
Ame.ti. A very full account of the graces 
proiuiunced at the Oxford Colleges will be 
tound in Hcarne's Viary, 18U9, Appendix 
V. Other farms are found in the printed 
c<,llections (Uasditt's Dibl. Coll, yv. GTace» 
and !<fager) ; and doubtless there were 
aiany no longer known. 

Benedictio Panis. — The ble.<«in^ 
on the consecrated bread u.sed in the Com- 
niuuioii ; it i.s printed in the service-book* 
for Saii.sbiiry and other uses, with the 
other fonii.s of a simiiur character. 

Benedictio Sails et Aquae. — 
A form of prayer found in the Itotiiish 
service-books, including tluMso for Eug- 
liali use. It is inferrible from the Dur- 
ham Ritual that this bies.sing was pro- 
nounced when the salt was poured into 
tho nater, for the rubric is; '' Hie mit- 
tatur sal in aqua, Itenedietio sails et 
.-VquEe. Gratia Domini vobiscum." In 
tho Durham Ritual (Snrtees Society, 
1840, pp. 97-104), a remarkable series 
of forms of benediction are givea, 
dating from the ninth or tenth cen- 
tury. It seems to have been an ancient 
practice to bless objects of use and eom- 
sumption under a variety of circum- 
stances; and wo here find: Benedictia 
super rasa vepprta in loris anftqms. Bene- 
dictio quorunUhrt rasiinim, Benedictio' 
Arbniuvi, hfiii'ilicHo l'f>ii,onim, Bencdic- 
lii' tanii, Biiifdiitio ad omniti qit(r rofii- 
Kiin, Benedictio Domus, Beiiiilirtio qiiando 
judicium exit tiri mint homines, Exorrismii^ 
iiiiuiv ad t'liitiiin Iteiiiiireiiduui. Uent'dictia 
Aqua:, Brnfdictia Vestiiim tirginMni, and 
Benedictio Lac et ilel. This frequent and 
habitual resort to adjuration and prayer 
led to the introduction of the liturgical 
Bcnediciional. 

Benediction-Posset. -See Sack 

Fossct. 

Benefit of Clergry,— This privilege 
was abolished by 7 <Jt 8 Geo. IV. Before 
that time, it appears that a felon could 
plead benefit of clergy, and be saved by 
what was aptly enough termed the neck- 
verse, which was very usually the minerere 
met of Psalm 51, but was at the judge's 
discretion. At a period when capital 
punishment was inflicted on what would 
now be considered terribly slight grounds, 
such a means of evasion was perhaps not 
improperly connived at. In our old jest 
books, however, tho practice was one of 
the themes selected for derision and satire. 
Machyii the diarist points to a provision 
in this obsolete usage, which I do not see 
noticed elsewhere. He tells us that, on 
the 8th March, 1559-60, an old man, who 
was a priest, was hanged for cutting a 
pur.se, "but," odds Machyn, "he was 
burnt in the hand afore, or elles ys boke 
would have saved hyin." In the Year 
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Book of 30 Edward I. it seems to be inti- 
mated that, in order to claim benefit of 
clergy, a tethnical denial of the charge 
was then considered absolutely an essen- 
tial condition. 

BenskI, or The Fairy's Wife 

isee Wraith. 

Beryl. — Aubrey, in his Miscellanies, 
169«J-1721, ed. 1857. pp. 1547, devotee ii 
section to this subject, with an illustration 
of one of these mirrors. 'J'hey were for- 
merly used bv ma^icittiis in their siiper.sti- 
tious and diabolical operntion.s. Delrio 
jnforms us that the Kmperor Julian made 
use of a mirror for this purpo.se, and re- 
fers us to Ilia life by Spartiaiius. JJisquis. 
ilagicce, lib. iv., c. v. " Lilly, " says 
Grose, "describes one of these berryls or 
.crj'stals. It was ns large as an orange, set 
in silver, with a cross at the top, and 
round about engraved the names of the 
.iiiigels, Raphael, Gabriel, and Uriel. A 
.delineation of another is engrared in the 
frontispiece to Aubrey's Miscetlanies. 
'riiis mode of iiKjuiry was practihetl by Dr. 
Dee, the celebrated ninthematician. His 
.speculator was named Kelly. I'Voni him, 
nnd others practising this art, we have ii 
lung muster-roll of the infernal host, their 
different natures, tempers, and appear- 
ances. Regi[iald Scot has given us a 
list of some of the chiefs of these devils or 
spirits. Aubrey's had the name of 
Gabriel, Uriel. " Raphael, and Michael. 
" Another mode," Grose remarks. '" of 
•consulting spirits was by the berrj-l, by 
means of a speculator or seer, who, to have 
a complete sight, ought to be a pure vir- 
gin, a youth who had not known woman, 
or at least a person of irreproachable life, 
and purity of manners. The method of 
such consultation is this : the conjuror, 
having repeated the necoasory chonns and 
adjurations, with the Litany, or Invoca- 
tion peculiar to the spirits or angels he 
wishes to call, (for every one has his par- 
ticular form>, the seer looks into a chrys- 
tal or berryl, wherein he will see the nn- 
s«er, represented either bv types or 
figures : and sometimes, though very 
rarely, will hear the angel.t or spirits 
speak articuiiitely. Their pronunciation 
is. as Lilly says. like the Irish, much in 
the throat." In Andrews's Continua 
tion of Henry, we read : " The Conjura- 
tions of Dr. Dee having induced his 
familiar spirit to visit a kind of talisman, 
Kelly (a brother adventurer) was ap- 
pointed to watch and describe his g;e8- 
turea." The stone used by these imnos- 
tor« was formerly in the Strawberry Hill 
collection. It appears to be a polished j 
piece of cannel coal. To this Butler refers I 
when he writes, j 

" Kelly did nil his feats upon I 

The Devil's looking-glass, a stone." 



I do not know whether this is the same 
stone which was in the possession of the 
late Mr. Henry Ruth. 'The latter is sold, 
at any rate, to have been Dr. Dee's. Did 
he employ it, when Queen Klizabeth came 
to Mortlake, to consult himy In ]>odge's 
"Wits Miserie," 1596, in the Epistle to 
the Reader, are the following quaint allu- 
sions to sorcerers and magicians: "Buy 
therefore this chrystall, and you shall see 
them in their common appeorance : and 
rend these exorcisines advisedly, and you 
may be sure to conjure them without 
crossings; but if any man long for a 
familiar for false dice, a spirit to tell for- 
tunes, a charmo to heale diseased, this 
only booko can best tit him." 

This species of divination has still 
its believers, and a case occurred 
about forty years ago, fiom which it 
transpired that the beryl or mirror 
was consulted by some among our con- 
temporaries who ought to have been supe- 
rior to so silly a superstition. 

Betrothal. — See Ilantlfasting and 
rroih-l'liiiht.-^Har\. MS. 'J80, cited by 
Strutt, states that, " by the Civil Law, 
whatsoever is given ex spousal itia Largi- 
tate, betwixt them that are promised in 
marriage, hath a condition (for the most 
part silent) that it may be had again if 
marriage ensue not ; but if the man should 
have had a kiss for his money, he should 
lose one half of that which he gave. Yet 
with the woman it is otherwise, for, kiss- 
ing or not kissing, whatsover she gave, 
she may ask and have it again. However, 
this extends only to gloves, rings, brace- 
lets, and such like small wares." To the 
betrothing contract under consideration 
must bo referred, if I mistake not, and not 
to the marriage ceremony itself (to which 
latter, 1 own, however, the person who 
does not nicely discriminate betwixt them 
will be strongly tempted to incline) the 
well-known passage on this subject in the 
last scene of Shakespear's play of "Twelfth 
Night." The priest, who had been privy 
to all that had passed, is charged bv 
Olivia to reveal the circum.stances, whicn 
he does, reciting the ceremonies of joining 
the hands, kissing, and interchanging 
rings, as preliminaries which had taken 
place in the usual course. The same drama 
affords an example of the old English 
piactico of lox'ers plighting their troth in 
the chontry, in the pre.sence of their 
minister. It is where Olivia and Sebas- 
tian accompany the priest with this object 
in view. It appears to hove been formerl.v 
a custom also for those who were betrothed 
to weor some flower as an external and 
conspicuous mark of their mutual engage- 
ment : the conceit of choosing such snort- 
lived emblems of their plighted loves can- 
not be thought a very happy one. That 
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Mich a custom, however, did certainly pre- 
vail, we have the testimony of Spenxer : 

" Bring coronations nnd sops in wine 

Worn of paramours." 
litis passage is ilhistrated by the follow- 
ing extract from Guunine'H " Reminis- 
cences of Cambridge." : "The Dean (of 
St. .\.<mpli), who appeared very desirous to 
clear up the matter, asked him, amongKt 
other ouestions, if he had never made her 
any prei>ents'/ He replied that he never 
had, out, recollecting himself, added, 'ex- 
cept a verv choice bunch of flowers, which 
I brought" from Chirk Castle.'" "This 
explains the whole matter," said the 
Dean : '■ in Wales, a man never sends a 
lady a bunch of flowers, but as a proposa 



Thiers quotes passages from three ritualis- 
tic works apposite to this portion of the 
nuptial process, us practised in France. 
Kiturl de Bordeaux, 98-9. Both the Sy- 
nodal Statutes of Sens, in 1524, and the 
Evreux Kitual (1(521) refraine<l from pre- 
scribing betrothal, merely leaving it per- 
missive and optional ; and the same may 
be said of the Provincial Council of 
Bheinis, in 1583: but nil these authorities 
laid down the rule that, where the es- 
pousal wan soletnuizpd, the ceremony must 
take place openly und in the church. 

Beverag;'e) Beverege, or Beveridge, 
reward, consequence, "fis a word now ii' 
use for a refreshmisnt between dinner and 
supper ; and we use the word when any 



of marriage, and the lady's acceptance of t ?"« P«r J"' '^^»>-i"K ''^^\ <='"'>'f . Ac. 
tJiem is considered the ratification." This I "„!?:";,, r'lj'f/' 7 »<> R"^e>t of GIoucok- 
. ;„ 17QU i?i„»„i.„.. «!,„ ,i,„™™*;.* I ter's Chronicle m v. It is at present 



was in 1788. Fletcher the dramatist 
says : 

" I knit this lady haudfast, and with 

this hand 
The heart that owes this hand, ever 

binding 
By force of this initiating contract 
Both heart and hand in love, faith, 

loyalty, 
Fstate, or what to them belongs." 
Wit at Several Weapons, act v. $c. i. 

In "Witt's Recreations," 1640, the an- 
nexed passage belongs to a piece called 
''Abroad with the Maids"; it was writ- 
ten by Herrick : 
*■ Next we will act how young men wooe ; 
.Vnd kigh, and kisse, as lovers do, 
\nd talk of brides, and who shall make 
That werlding-smock, this bridal-cake ; 
Tliat drora, this sprig, that leafe, this 
viue ; 
I Tliat smooth and silken columbine. 
I This done, we'l draw lots, who shall buy 

And guild the bayes nnd rosemary: 
LWIiat pcuies for our wedding-rings; 
I Wlukt gloves we'l give and ribbanings." 
itt, in his " Manners and Customs," 



emploved in the general sense of any liquid 
lefresi'.merit. 

Bible Omens.— The superstitioux 
among the ancient Christians practised a 
kind of divination by opening the Old and 
New Testament. Gibbon speaks of Clovis 
who, " marching (a.b. 507) from Paris, am 
he proceeded with decent reverence 
through the holy diocese of Tours, con- 
sulted the .shrine of St. Martin, the sanc- 
tuary and oracle of Gaul. His messengers 
were instructed to remark the words of 
the psalm which should happen to be 
chaunted at the precise moment when they 
entered the church. These words, most 
foitunafely, pxprersed the valour and vic- 
tory of the champions of heaven, nnd the 
application was easily transferred to the 
new Josluta, the new Gideon, who went 
I forth to battle against the enemies of the 
T.rfird." He adds : " This mode of divina- 
' tion by accepting as an omen the first 
1 sacred words which in particular circum- 
stances should be presented to the eye or 
ear, was derived from the Pngan-s, and the 
I'salter or Bible was substituted for the 
■_.„.., ^,. , ^ ^ , ^, poems of Homer and Virgil. From the 

Ttas Illustrated this bv an extract from the fourth to the fourteenth century, these 
old pUy of the •\\idow. I rom this it \ ,<if,rirx flanrtnnim. as thev are style<l, 

j were repentetlly contlemnpii by the decrees 
j of councils, and repeatetlly practised by 
I Kings, Bishops, ond Saints." Willis of 
Gloucester bears testimony to this point: 
" As I was to passe throuijh the roome 
where my little grand-childe was set by 
her grandmother to rend her morning's 
chapter, the 9(h of Matthew's Gosoell, 
just as I came in she was uttering these 
words in the second ver.«e, ' Jesus said to 
the sicke of the palsie, Sonne, be of good 
comfort, thy sinnes are forgiven thee'; 
which words sorting so fitly with mv case, 
whose whole left side is taken with that 
kind of disease, I stood at n stand at the 
uttering of them, and could not but con- 
ceive some joy and comfort in those blessed 



abo appears that no dry bargain would 
bold on fuch occasions. For on the 
Widow complaining that Ricardo had 
artfully drawn her into a verbal contract, 
sbe »• aoked by one of her suitors, " Stay, 
1 broke no gold between you?" 



T 



le answers, "We broke nothing, 
I, on his adding, " Nor drank 
ti each other? " she replies " Not a drop, 
Sir." Whence he draws this conclusion : 
"Uist the contract cannot stand good in 
bw." The latter part of the ceremony 
tm» alluded to in the following passage 
io Middleton's " No Wit like a ^V'oman's" 
fwrittra before 1626) : 
'• E'en when my lip touch'd the con- 
^H UMting cop." 
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words, though by the childe's reading, as 
if the Lord by her hud spoken them to luy- 
>«lfc?, a paralytick and a sinner, as that 
Sicke tuan was," Ac. This may be culled 
ii Bible omen. Mount Tabui , 1(339, pp. 
1EI)-2(M). It appears that .\riso Kvuns. in 
the time of the Conuiionwenlth, n.sed this 
species of divination by the Uihie, uud 
nl.so tlint one of the Enrl» of Berkeley hud 
recourse to the then prevailing superhti- 
lion. His lordship's words are ; " I bi'iii'^ 
Mick, and under some dejection of spirit, 
opening my Uible to see what place 1 
could first light upon, which might ad- 
minister comfort to me, casually 1 fixed 
upon the sixth of Uosea : the first three 
verses are these. [Here follows the quota- 
tion.] I am willing to decline supersti- 
tion upon all occasions, yet think my self 
ohiiged to make this use of such a provi- 
dential place of Scripture: First, by 
hearty repenting me of my sins past : 
Secondly, by sincere reformation for the 
time to come." — Eccho to the \'oicc ftiim 
lleiiven, 1652, p. 227. Martin, speaking 
of the Isle of Collonsay, says, that in con- 
fidence of curing the potient by it, the 
inhabitants had an antient custom of fan 



Bid-Ale. — There was an ancient cu8- 
toni called Bid-ale or Bidder-ale, from 
the iSuxon word tit/dd/i, to pray or suppli- 
cate, when any honest man, decayed in 
his estate, was set up again by the liberal 
benevolence and contributions of friends 
at a feast, to which those friends were bid 
oi' invite<l. It wav most u.sed in the West 
of Knglantf, and in some counties called 
11 help-ale \ writer in " The Gentle- 
man's Magazine " f<ir May, 1784, men- 
tions this custom in some parts of South 
Wales, peculiar, he thinks, to that coun- 
try, ana still pratti.sed at the marriages 
of servants, tradesfolks, and little farmers, 
'■ Before the wedding an entertainment 
is provided, to which all the friends ot 
each party are bid or invited, and to 
which none fail to bring or send some 
contribution, from a cow or calf down to 
half-u-crown or a shilling. .\n account of 
each is kept, and if the young couple do 
«ell, it is expected that they should give 
a-i much at any future bidding of their 
generous guests. I have frequently known 
of £,j(J being thus collected, and have 
heard of a bidding, which produced even 
it hundred." The Vdmbiiaii Ucgister, 



HE the face of the sick with the leaves i ^J^' P- ^'''^i adds : "Some time previous to 

— ■ - ■ these weddmg.s, where thev mean to re- 

c-eive contributions, a herulJ with a crook 
or wand, adorned with ribbons, makes 
the circuit of the neigh;>ourhood, and 
makes his ' bidding ' or invitation iu a 
piescribed form. The knight-errant ca- 
va lead e on horseback, the carrying off the 
biide, the rescue, the wordy war in rhytlmi 
between the parties, Ac. which formerly 
formed a singular spectacle of mock con- 
test at the celebration of nuptials, I be- 
lieve to be now almost, if not altogether, 

laid aside every where through the Princi- 
»..!:*.. yy ^vi — f^n — ; r^ t au- 



iif the Bible. Descr. of the Writ of Stot- 
Uiiid, 248. A correspondent of "Notes 
and Queries," in the number for October 
Itf, l&til, states that he met with the cus- 
tom of dipping into the Bible on New- 
Year's Day beftrre noon in the county of 
Oxford, and that it was believed that the 
tenor of the first passage which caught 
the eye of the dipper, was a progno.stica- 
tion of the person s good or bad luck for 
the year. 

BIcker-rade, The.— This is n prac- 
tice among reapers in some parts. A 
correspondent of Notes and Queries de- 
sciibed it, so far as its indelicate character 
would allow, in the columns of that 
periodical in 1857. The writer seems to con- 
sider the custom as belonging chiefly to 
Berwickshire. At the harvest-dinner " ench 
band-wun, consisting of six shearers and a 
bandster, had the use of a bicker (a small 
round wooden vessel, composed ot staves 
or staps, and neatly bound with willow 
girths or girds) ; sometimes more than one 
bicker was used by the bandwun. After 
llie dinner repast was finished, any of the 
men of the boun, who felt dispo.se<I to in- 
flict on any female the bicker-rade, ei- 
tende her upon her back on the ground 
and reclining upon her commenced a series 
of operations, which are too indelicate 
to bo minutely described." It seems fur- 
ther, that resistance was useless, and that 
serious injuries were aometimes suffered 
by the victims of this barbarous process. 
It has probably become entirely obsolete by 
this time : it was nearly so forty years ago. 



pulity. 



The followi'ig is from the 



'Gentleman's Magazine" for 1789: 

" Bidding. — As we intend entering the 
nuptial state, we propose having a bid- 
ding on the occasion on Thursday the 20th 
day of September, instant, at our own 
house on the Parade: where the favour of 
your good company will be highly es- 
teemed ; and wunt«ver benevolence you 
pleased to confer on us. shall be gratefully 
acknowledged and retaliated on n similar 
occasion bv your most obedient humble 
servants, William Jones, Ann Davies ; 
Caermarthen, Sept. 4, 1787. N.B.— 
The young man's father (Stephen Jones) 
and the young woman's aunt (Ann 
Williams) will be thankfull for all 
favours conferred on them that day." 
Another writer in the "Gentleman's 
Magazine " for 1784 mentions a simi- 
lar custom in Scotland called Penny 
Weddings. In the Pennu Magazine 
for January, 1835, an improved and 
more ambitious form of conuuunicatioq 
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(among the humbler classes) to the frieadb 
of the parties, is given. A couple belong- 
ing to Caermarthenshire are represented 
as addre8j>iug a circular to guests as fol- 
lows : — 

"Carmarthenshire, February 1, 1834. 

'• Dear Friend, — We take this conveni- 
ence to inform you that we confedoroto 
such a design as to enter under the suiic- 
tion of matrimony on the 19th of Febru- 
ary inst. And as we feel our hearts in- 
clining to regard the ancient custom <if 
our ancestors, tcf Uilioijacth Gomei, we 
intend tu make a wedding-feast the same 
day at the respective habitation of our 
parent ; we hereby most humbly invite 
your pleasing and most comfortable fellow- 
*hip at either of which places; and what- 
ever kindness your charitable hearts 
should then grant will be accepted with 
congratulation and most lovely acknow- 
ledgment, carefully recorded and returned 
vitn preparedness and joy, whenever a 
similar occasion overtake you, by your 
affectionate servants, 

David Joshua. 

Maby Williams. 

In this case the parents of both parties 
entertainefl ; but in another exitmple of 
1&3U, belonging to Glamorganshire, the 
hospitality was limited to the bride's 
frjnily. " Some of the Cumbrians," ob- 
serves the compiler of the " Westmoreland 
and Cumberland Dialect," 1839, " particu- 
larly those who are in poor circumstances, 
have, on their entrance into the nmrried 
state, what is called a bidding, or hidden- 
wedding, over which a sort of iiuister of the 
revels, called a birler, presides, and at 
which a pecuniary collection ia made 
among the company for the purpose of 
letting the wedded pair forward in the 
world. It is always attended with music 
and dancing, and the fiddler, when the 
contributions begin, takes care to remind 
the assembly nf their duties by notes imi- 
tative of the following couplet : 

' Come, my friends, and freely offer ; 

Here's the bride who has no tocher 
^dowry)." 

Biddinsr to Funerals. —From an 
early date it was customary among the 
gilds of the City of London to suiiiinon 
all the brethren to attend the obsequies 
of a departed member, and in more 
modem times a form of invitation on a 
small broadsheet, enclosed in a mourning 
border with the usual emblems of mortal- 
ity was prepared and distributed. A fac- 
simile of one of these notices is given in 
Haslitt's Livery Companies, 1892. At 
Sotith Shields, co. Durham, the bidders, 
i.e., the inviters to a funeral never use 
tiie rapper of the door when they go about, 
bat always knock with a key, which they 
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carry with them for thut purpose. I know 
not whether this custom be retained Any 
nhere else. The following form of invit- 
ing to burials by the public bellman of 
the town was, in Draitd's time, mi use at 
Hexham, Northumberluud : " lilessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord. Joseph 
Dixon is depiirteil, sou of Cliristonhei 
Dixon was. Their company is desirea to- 
morrow at five o'clock, and at six he is 
t') be bu — ri — ed. For him and all faith- 
ful people give God most hearty thanks." 
A writer in the Fenny Magazine for 1837. 
in reference to Northumbrian manners 
and customs, saj's : " In many places it is 
usual to invite not only the friends, but 
also the neighbours of a deceased person to 
his funeral! This is done by bidders, 
diessed iu black silk scurfs, going rouiul 
formally. The bidders never used the 
rapper of the door, but always knocked 
with a key, which they carried with them 
for that puifose. In the town of Hex- 
ham, until within the last few years, the 
public bellman went round publicly to in- 
vite attendance at a deceased's funeral ; on 
such occasions a notice somewhat similar 
to the following was used : ' Ulessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord. Johu 
Robson is departed, son of Richard Rob- 
son that was. Company is desired to 
morrow at five o'clock, and at six he is to 
be buried. For him and all faithful 
people give God most hearty thanks." See 
Funeral Customs. 

Bidding: Prayer.— See Nares, Glos- 
sal u, 1859, in v. 

Billiards.— At what date this game 
wan introduced into England is uncertain. 
It. occurs in Spenser's .ttothe.r lliibbard's 
Tale., among his (^omplaiitts. 1591, and is 
named by Snakespear in Antuny and Cleo- 
patra, iii., v., where the Queen, referring 
to music, says :" Let it alone, let us to 
billiards." This drama was licensed in 
lf)U8. Even in the poet's day, barring 
was uiiderstofxl, as Mr. Symon points out. 
Shakespear Quotation, 1901, p. 49. The 
game is thus mentioned in the Book of 
Expenses of James Masters, Esq., of Votes 
Court, Mereworth, co. Kent : — " Decem- 
ber 21, 1(3(51. For 4 yards & J of Greene 
Cloath to cover my Billvard table at lOs. 
ve yard. 02. 05. 00." "Feb 12, l(i(51/2. 
For 2 Billvard Sticks, 2 balls. Ring A 
porch, m. "18. 00." The cannon at billi- 
ards is taken to be a corruption of rarom, 
itself an abbreviation of oiraniholf, the 
French term for the red ball, which was 
neutral, and which was a form nf the 
game formerly played with three balls it 
was the object of each of the two players 
to strike, as well as his adversary's. The 
name of this amusement is apparently 
derived from Fr. hillc, for a ball, and 
houce billard. Cotton, in the Complcat 
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Gameiter. 1676, refers to it in company 
with bowls, chess, cards, and dice. It is 
umont; the amusemeiitti described in a 
Nmall volume entitled: "Games most in 
use in England. France and Spain." 
printed about 1710, and purporting to be 
regulated by the most experienced mas- 
ters. The principal or largest monograph 
on the subject is that of Edwin Kentfieid, 
of Brighton, folio, 1839, with a curious 
folding frontispiece and a series of dia- 
grams, shewing the various stages of tlie 
Same, and the modes of playing it in 
ifferent places. Kentfieid was nimself 
u very expert hand, and was patronised 
by the then Duke of Devonshire, who, 
when he came to Brighton, used to play 
with him. It is said that Carter, at one 
time landlord of the Blue Posts, Brydges 
8tieet, Drury Lane, was a very success- 
ful player at this game from tlie length 
of his arms. 

Bird of Paradise. — In .1 f<hort 
helation of fhi; liix-er Sile, l(iC9, is is said : 
" The Bird of Paradise is found dead with 
her bill iixcd in the ground, in an island 
joyning to the Maluecos not far from iln- 
caca ; whence it coines thither, i.s unknown, 
though groat diligence hath been imployed 
in the search, but without success. One 
of them dead came to my hands. I have 
seen many. The tayle is worn by children 
for a penashe, the feathers fine and sub- 
tile as a very thin cloud. The body not 
fleshy, reseraoliug that of a thrush. The 
many and long feathers (of a pale in vivid 
colour, nearer white than ash colour), 
which cover it_j make it of great beauty. 
Report savs of these bir<ls, that they al- 
waies flie from their birth to their death, 
and are not discovered to have any feet. 
They live by flyes they catch in the ayr, 
where, their diet being slender, they take 
some little repose. They fly very high, 
nnd come falling down with their wings 
displn.ved. .\8 to their generation. Nature 
is said to have made a hole in the back 
of the male, where the female laies her 
eggs, hntcheth her young, and feeds them 
till they are able to fly : great trouble and 
affection of the parent ! I set down what 
I have heard. This is certainly the bird 
so lively drawn in our maps." Thic 
beautiful creature is almost confined 
in its habitat to New Zealand and 
Southern .-Vustralia, once parts of the 
same continent. The account given 
above is of no value, exc-ept to shew the 
ignorance of the earlier travellers and 
naturalists. There are in fact several varie- 
ties. The Paradisfa upoda, however, was 
not one of these, but merely a supposed 
footless genus, the specimens sent to 
Europe having lost their feet. This error 
produced a second, namely, that the bird 
was perpetually on the wing. 



Bird Jind Fowl Auarury.— Th«M 

Fowl omens are probably derived to us 
from the Romans, at whose superstitions 
on this account Butler laughs : 

" A flamm more senseless than the 

Rog'ry 
Of old Aruspicy and Aug'ry, 
That out of Garbages of Cattle 
Presage'd th' events of truce or battel ; 
From flight of birds or chickens peckins 
Success of great'st attempts would 
reckon." 

The ancient augurs foretold things to 
come by the chirping or singing of certain 
birds, the crow, the pye, the chough, Ac. : 
hence perhaps the observation, frequent in 
the mouths of old women, that wnen the 

j pie chatters we shall have strangers. 
Horace, in his " Ode to Galatea," h.is 

[ this thought : 

I " Teque nee Isevus vetet ire pious, 

Nee vaga comix." 

I Pennant, speaking of the hoopoe, tells that 
the country people in Sweden look on the 
appearance of this bird as a presage of 
war : Focies arinata vidotur. .\nd form- 
erly the vulgar in our country esteemed it 
a forerunner of some calamity, which has 
j probably occasioned its growing scarcity, 
' The same writer tells us that the great 
auk, a specie.s of penguin, is a bird ob- 
served by seamen never to wander beyond 
I ."soundings, and according to its appear- 
ance they direct their measures, being 
then assured that laud is not remote. 
Moresin and Gaulo rank the unseason- 
; able crowing of the cock among omens. 
I .\s aUo the sudden fall of hens from the 
I housetop. Papnfus. 1594, p. 21 Mag-Aitro- 
I iiuinci:r posed, p. 181. Bartholomneus says 
of the crow : " Divynour.s tell, that she 
taUetli hede of spienges and awaytynges, 
and teacheth and sheweth wayes, and 
warneth what shal fal. But it is ful unle- 
ful to boleve, that God sheweth his prevy 
Couiisnyle to Crowes as Isidore sayth. 
Amonge many divynacions divyiiours 
meane that crowes token reyne with gre- 
dynge and cryenge, as this verse metneth : 

' Turn Cornix plena pluviam vocat im- 

proba voce.' " 
that is to understonde, 

' Nowe then the ernwe calleth reyne with 

an eleyiige voyce.' " 

In the Earl of Northampton's " Defensa- 
live," 1583, signat. T 2 verso, we read : 
" The Flight of many crowes uppon the 
left side of the campe, made the Romans 
very much afraydo of somme badde lucke : 
as if the great God .lupiter had nothing 
else to doo (sayd Carneades) but to dryve 
Jacke Dawes in a flocko together." Ga'ule 
luirticulariEes amone omens, " A crow 
lighting on the right hand or on the left." 
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Mag - .istromaneer paied, p. 181. An- 
other earlv author says: "If a crow fly 
but over the house and croak thrice, how- 
do they fear, they, or some one else in the 
family' shall die;"' Ramsey's Elinintho- 
togia', 1(J68, p, 271. We are informed that 
•'people prognosticate a great famine or 
mortality, when great flocks of jays and 
crows forsake the woods ; because these 
melancholy birds, bearing the characters 
of Saturn the author of famine and mor- 
tality, have a very early perception of the 
bad disposition of thai planet. Ath- 
enian Oracle, p 271. And Defoe 
writes: "Some will defer going abroad, 
tho' called by business of the greatest con- 
sequence, if, happening to look out of the 
window, they see a single crow." Mem. 
of Duncan 'Cnmphel, 60. Willsford has 
much to say on this branch of his subject : 
■' Ravens and crows, when they do make a 
hoarse, hollow, and sorrowful noise, as if 
they sobbed, it presages foul weather ap- 
proaching. Crows tlocking together in 
great companies, or calling early in the 
morning with a full and clear voice, or at 
any time of the day gnoing against the 
Iran, foreshews hot and dry weather : but 
if at the brink of ponds they do wet tlieir 
beads, or stalk into the water, or cry much 
towards the evening, are signs of rain." 
He adds : " The woo<lpecker's cry denotes 
wet. Buzards, or kites, when I hey du 
•oar very hiie;h and much to lessening theiii- 
Mlres, making many plains to and agin, 
fotMhows hot weather, and that the lower 
region of the air is inflamed, which for 
ccwlnesse makes them ascend. Cranes 
soaring aloft, and nuictly in the air, fore- 
■hows fair weather: but if they do make 
moch noise, as consulting nhich way to 
go, it foreshows a storm that's neer at 
nand. Herons in the evening, flying up 
aad down as if doubtful where to rest, pre- 
■agea some evill approaching weather." 
Sattire'M Secrets, 1658, p. 133! Pennant. 
■peaking of the carrion crow, tells us Vir- 
gil says that it.v croakin^s foreboded rain. 
It was al.so thought a bird of bad omen. 
e9.i>eciallv if it happened to be seen on the 
l«ft hand. 

" Ante sinistra cava monuisset ab 
ilice Comix." 

- Zoologu, i. 220. In Dives et Pauper, ch. 
it, we read: "Some bileve that yf the 
kvt« or the puttock fle ovir the way afore 
tfiein that tney shuld fare wel that daye, 
for Mimtyme they have farewele after that 
th«]r see the puttock so fleynge: and soo 
tli«7 falle in wane by leve and thanke the 

Kttocke of their welfare and nat God, 
t snche foles take none hede howe often 
mtn mete with the puttok so fleyngo and 
yet they fare nevir the better: for (here 
ia CO folk that mete so oft with the put- 



toke so fleynge as they that begge their 
mete from dore to dore." Hair in his 
" Characters," 1608, declares that in hia 
time it was enough to induce the super- 
stitious man to make his will, if a bittern 
flew over his head ; but in these statemeiitf 
one may fairly susiiect a tincture of hyper- 
bole or exaggeration. Dr. Leyden ob- 
serves of the magpie, that " it is, accord- 
ing to popular superstition, a bird of un- 
lucky omen. Many an old woman would 
iiiore willingly see the devil, who bodes no 
more ill hick than he brings, than a inag- 

rie perching on a neighbouring tree." 
eyden also informs us that "in the 
South and West of Scotland, this bird is 
much detested, though not reckoned omi- 
nous. As it frequents solitary places, its 
haunts were frequently intruded upon by 
the fugitive Presbyterians, during the per- 
secution which they suffered in the dis- 
graceful and tyrannical reign of Charles 
ir. and James II.. when they were often 
discovered by the clamours of the lap- 
wing." Glossar]/ to the Cnmplnurtf of 
SrofhiniL 1801, w. Piett oml Thriasnerk. 
Ihe note,'* of the night-crow, or night- jar, 
hove always been regarded ns portentous, 
and significant of death in a household. 
\»heie they are heard. Mary, Countess of 
Pembroke, in her poem on the passion, 
written perhaps about 1590, says; 

" The night crowes songe, that soundeth 
nought but death." 

.Vnd Sbakespear himself alludes to the 
superstition. In the " Parlyament of 
B.vrdes" (circa 1.550), the popular super- 
stition relating to this creature is referred 
to by the Hawk : 

" — The crowe hath no brayne. 
For to gj'ue counsell but of the rayne." 

So, again, in " Tcttel's Miscellany," 1537, 
cue of the Uncertain Authoi-s says : 

" Thou dunghyll crowe that crokest 

agaynst the rayne, 
Home to thy hole.'' 

The modern sailors pay respect to augu- 
ries in the same manner as Aristophanes 
in his .Il'cs, line 597, tells us thee of 
Greece did above two thousand years 
ago. Pennant farther observes, that 
the stormy petrol prei-ages bad weather, 
and cautions tho seamen of the ap- 
proach of a tempest by collecting un- 
der the sterns of the ships. Zoo- 
logy, i.. 2.58; ii., 506, 5M. WerenfeU 
says: " If the superstitious man has a de- 
sire to know how many years ho has to live, 
he will inquire of the cuckow." In KjOO, 
Thomas Dekker printed his " Raven's Al- 
manack," which expressly purported to 
be a prognostication of calamities in store 
for this Icingdom ; and in 1G20 Rowlands 
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produced his Sight Raven with the follow- 
ing distich on tho title : 

" All those whose deeJs doe shun the 

Light, 
Are my companions in the night." 

Gay, too, in Iuk pastoral called "The 
Dirge," has noted thi(> omen: 

"The boding raven on her cottage sat. 
And with hoarse croakiugs narn'd un 
of our fat«." 

Its being accounted unlucky to destroy 
swallows is probably ii pn^aii relique. We 
read in /Elian that these buds were sacred 



and the oftener they cry, the more tain is 
signified." Theophrastus and Mizaldus 
'»re cited : — " and Paracelsus saies, if a 

{leacock cries more tlinii usual, or out of 
lis time, it foretells the death of some in 
that family to whom it dotli belong."— 
yoliible Tliiujs, 1579, ed. IGfW. p. 311. 
WilUford enters inti^ a somewhat elaborate 
catalogue uf omens of this deitci'iption. His 
words are these : " The offspring or ali- 
ance of the Capitoliau Guard, when they 
do make a gaggling in the air more than 
usual, or seem to fight, being over greedy 
at their meat, expect then cold and win- 
terely weather. Peacocks crying loud and 
*„ *!,« „„„„»„„ „_ i.,.„„i.,i,i „™i. „f *!,„ shrill for their lost lo, does proclaim an 

*u.c ents"^ aTtherXre wer^^^ approaching storm. Doves iomuig lute 

uncients, ana llieielore were pieserved. ^^^^^ ^^ j^^.^. ^^^^^^ ^]^^^^ tj.ey ^^e accus- 

' tomed to do, prPKages some evil weather ap- 
proaching. Jack-dawh, if they come late 
home from forraging, presages some cold 
Iian " 



They were honoured anciently as the nun 
cios of the spring. The Khodiaus are said 
to have had a ameinn anniversary song to 
welcome in the swallow. Auacreon's Ode 
to that bird is well kuonn. 

The ancients were firm believers — 
as it is scarcely necessary to observe 
— in auguries dert\-ed from the flight 
of birds. Willsford speaks of the 
low flight of the swallow as indicative 
of rain ; but this is doubtful (Saturr's 
Serrels. 1()58, p. 1341. and Gaule, (.l/(i<;- 
AsfTomnncrrs i>osril, 181) says that a swal- 
low falling down the chimnev was thought 
in fiis liny to be an inaiuspicuius symptom. 
The former observes generally that hirds 
which freijneiit trees and bushes, " if they 
do fly often ont, and make quick returns, 
expect .some bad weather to follow soon 
after." Rosse, in allusion to the Knglish 
Civil Wars in the seventeenth century, 
declares that these misfortunes were fore- 
told by the appearance of unusual flights 
of birds, seen in the air fighting on oppo- 
site sides. Arcana J/iVrorojinu', ItWi, App. 
219. It was considered a had omen if a 
swallow died in one's hand, and from some 
remains of proverbial law it appears that 
a degree ot sanctity, which it has since 
lost, was formerly attached to this bird. 
Every one must be familiar with the adage 
^of which there is more than one version, 
however) : 

"The martin and the swallow 

Are Owl Almighty's birds to hollow " ; 

where hollow is the old form of hallow, or 
keep holy. Parker, in his " Philomela," 
1632, says, in allusion to the swallow : 

" And if in any's hand she chance to 

dye, 
'Tis counted ominous, I know not why." 

There was also a belief that whoever stole 
a swallow's eggs, or a robin's or wren's 
young ones, would be punished by some 
domestic calamity. Liintnn observes, 
that the peacock, by his loud and liar&h 
clamour, prophesies' and foretells rain. 



or ill weather neer at hand, and likewise 
when they are seen much alone. Finally, 
that duck, mallards, and all water-fowls, 
when they bathe themselves much, prune 
their feathers, and flicker, or clap them- 
selves with their wings, it is a sign of rain 
or wind. The same with cormorants and 
gulls. Sea-mews, early in the morning 
making a gaggling more than ordinary, 
foretoken stormy and blustering weather." 
This superstition was entertained in Scot- 
land in the IStli century. A person writing 
from HolywQod, co. Dumfries, about 179ii, 
says: "During the whole year the sea 
gulls, commonly called in this parish sea- 
maws, occasionally come from the Solway 
Firth to this part of the country : their 
arrival seldom fails of being followed by a 
high wind and heavy rain, Troiu the south- 
west, within twenty-four hours ; and they 
return to the Firtli again us soon as the 
stqrni begins to abate." Niilure's Secrets, 
Tha same notion appears to 
The sea- 
bilot, CO. For- 
ar, " are coasicleretl as ominous. When 
they appear in the fields, a storm from the 
south-east generally follows : and when tlie 
storm begins to abate, they fly back to the 
shore." S'I'it. Ace. i., 32. ^uch after all 
has alway.s been, and is, pretty much the 
belief and experience all along our Eng- 
lish coasts. We still attach credit to the 
symptoms of hard weather at sea, when 
the gulls fly landward, and ore seen up 
the Thames. .\ traveller of the 18th cen- 
tury remarked that a bird, which he calls 
caldelia, appeared on the coasts of Corsica 
and Sardinia just before a storm, like the 
oetrel with us. .Smith's Tnireln, 1792, p, 11 
Dallaway, when he visit«d the Bosphoru^, 



1G58, 132-4. 
have 



ave prevailed in other parts, 
gulls, says a writer from .\rbil 
far. " are considered 



was struck 
birds, 



by the large flocks of 



„ „ sea- 
like swallows, but, says he, '• be- 
cause they are never known to rest, they 
are called halcyons, and bv the French 
ame$ dav\nies," which flew in a train from 



one sea to tbii'ot&Br, and were looked upon 
u) ominouB by the inhabitants. It ia held 
•itremely portentous, says Grose, to kill 
a cricket a ladybug, a swallow, martin, 
robin redbreast, or wren ; perhaps from 
the idea of its beine a breach of hospi- 
tality ; nil these birds and insects alike 
taking refuge in houses. Grose enumer- 
ates among unlucky things the killing of 
any of these birds or insects ; and Park 
mentions that when he was a boy, he 
remembered a different version of a fami- 
liar distich : 

'"Tom Tit and Jenny Wren, 

Were God Almighty's cock and hen." 

Persons killing any of the above-men- 
tioned birds or insects, or destroying their 
ceets, will infallibly within the course of 
the year break a bone, or meet with some 
other dreadful misfortune. On the con- 
trary, it is deemed lucky to have martins 
or swallows build their nests in the eaves 
of a house, or in the chimneys. Compare 
Dirinalion and Wren. 

Bialiop in the Pan..— Tyn dale, in 
his Ob>:dyence of a Chrhtittn Man, 1528, 
p 109, says: "When a thynge speadeth 
not well, we borrowe speacli and saye the 
byshope hath blessed it, becau.se that no- 
thynge speadeth well that they medyll 
irythall. If the podech be burned to, or 
the meate ouer rosted, we saye the byshope 
hath put his fote in the pote, or the 
biahope hath played the coke, because the 
bishopes bum who they lu-st and whosouer 
displeaseth them." In Tusser's '• Hus- 
bandry," under April, are the following 
line*: 

" BlesM Cisley (good Mistress) that 

Biiahop doth ban, 
For burning the milke of hir cheese to 

the pan." 

On which Hillman has the following note : 
•'When the Bishop passed by (in former 
timet) every one ran out to partake of his 
Ueanng, which he plentifully bestow'd as 
he went along : and those who left their 
milk upon the fire, might find it burnt to 
the pan when they came back, and perhaps 
ban or curse the Bishop as the occasion of 
it, as much or more than he had blessed 
them : hence it is likely it grew into a 
custom to curse the bishop when any such 
diaacter happen'd, for which our author 
woald hare the mistress bless, .4 Mf/Z/cc cor- 
net, her servant, both for her negligence 
and nnmannerliness." Bishops were in 
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December, 1536, we 



cess Mary, 

have: '' Itm Payed for the fascion of a 
Tablet geven to my lady Carowes (Carew's) 
Douehter beerig my ladyes goddoughter at 
the byshoppyng .... vjs." There is an- 
other and very different process, known 
technically as bishopping. In the printing 
bitsiuesB it used, before the introduction 
of the roller, to be the duty of the press- 
man to see to the bishopping of the oalls, 
made of sheepskin attached to a stock, 
which are used to ink the type before 
printing. These balls, which are uf con- 
siderable size, must be kept soft and 
moist to receive the ink, and this result 
is, or used to be, obtained by WTupping 
them after emploji'ment, nEainst the foP 
lowing occasion, in a blannet dipped in 
urine. The practice was a sort ot chris- 
tening, and the term perhaps owed itself 
to the resentment of the printer at the 
old animosity of the episcopal order 
against the typographical art. 

Bishops Stortf ord.-The following 
very extraordina!;y .septennial custom at 
Bisluips Stortford, Herts, and in the ad- 
jacent neighbourhood, on Old Michael- 
mas Day, I find in a London newspaper 
Oct. 18, 1787: ■■ On the morning of tliis 
day, called Ganging Day, a great number 
of young men assemble in the fields, when 
a very active fellow it nominated the 
leader. This person they are bound to 
follow, who, tor the sake of diversion, 
Renerally chooses the route through ponds, 
ditches, and places of difficult passage. 
Every person they meet is bumped, male 
or female ; which is performed by two other 
persoiiB taking them up by their arms, 
and swinging; them against each other. 
The women in general keep at home for 
this period, except those of less scrupulous 
character, who, for the sake of partaking 
of B gallon of ale and a plumb-cake, which 
every landlord or publican is obliged to 
furnish the revellers with, generally spend 
the best part of the night in the fields, if 
the weather is fair; it being strictW ac- 
cording to ancient usage not to partake of 
the cheer any where else." 

Bisley, Surrey — See St. John the 

Baptist's WeU. 

Blacic Belly and Ba%wsy 
Browfn.— See Browny. 
Black Knierht of Ashton. — See 

Hazlitt's Pror.rbn, 1882. 

Black Monday. — Easter Monday, 
13G0, when the cold was so intense, that 
the English troops before Paris, under 



Tn»r'» time still much in the habit of t Edward III., suffered severely. H. 
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pression must have been subsequently em- 



Bishoppinar— 1'his is what is now | ployed in a somewhat vague sense, and 



geoeraily known as Confirmation, a term 
wltich was not understood in early times 
la the Privy Purae Expenses of the Prin- 



among other uses, by schoolboys, as it was 
an usual day for returning from the holi- 
days. Compare Nares, 1859, io v. 
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Black Veil.^Prior to the assump- 
tion of this in the Romish Church, tlie re- 
cluse goes through on an iippointe<i day 
all the forms of ordinary miirniige, the 
physical or fleshly husband excepted : 
she is attired in white satin, wearN a 
wreath of flowers, receives a wedding ring, 
and presides at :i breakfast, where there 
is bride-cake. During the day she re- 
ceives her girl-friends, and all is gaiety. 
It is her final experience of the world and 
thoee whom she knoivs. She has already 
tnken the white veil, which is regarded as 
tlie Betrothal, as di.stinguisheil from this 
-the wedding. The two services usually 
occupy an hour and a half to two hours. 

Blank. — This is no doubt the surae (is 
Tm Blanque of the early French drama 
and poetry, and was a game of hazard, at 
which even the lower orders in both coun- 
tries were fond of playing, and in which 
Eerious lo.sses were sometimes incurred. In 
the Interludt of Youth, printed two or 
three times about 1550, there is the follow- 
iDg highly curious enumeration : 

Sir, I can teach you to play at the dice, 
At the queen's game and at the Irish ; 
The treygobet and the hazard also. 
And many other games mo: 
Also at the card.s I can teach you to play, 
At the triump and one-and-thirty, 
Post, pinion, and also uums-ace, 
And at another they call dewce-ace. 
Yet I can tell you more, and ye will con 

me thank, 
Pink, and drink, and also at the blank, 
And many sports mo. 

Hazlitt's Dodsley, ii., 34-0. It is, as will 
appear, somewhat uncertain whether the 
writer intended to include blank among 
the games at cards or not, as he catalogues 
subject to the e.Kigbncies of rliyme. 

Blaze's Day, St.— (February 3.) 
Hospinian describes this Saint as a Cappa- 
dociau Bishoi» who, in the persecutron 
under Diocletian and Maximian, iled to a 
cavern and led the life of a Itormit. He 
also followed ihu medical profession, aud 
healed both men and animals. He was 
discovered, however, and cast into pri.sou, 
from which, after enduring many tortures, 
he was led to the place of execution. After 
his martyrdom and canonization, candles 
were offered at his altar, which were said 
to possess the unusual property of curing 
diseases in human and other creatures. 
Minsbew, in his " Dictionarv," under the 
word Hock-tide, speaks of " St. Biaze 
his day, about Candlemas, when country 
women goe about and make ^ood cheere, 
and if they find any of their neighbour 
women a spinning that day, they burn and 
make a blaze of fire of the di'staffe, and 
thereof called S. Blaze his Day." Percv 
tells us " The anniversary of St. Blasius is 



the 3rd of February, when it is still th» 
custom in many parts of England to light 
up fires oil the hills on St. Blayse night : 
a custom antieiitly taken up, perhaps for 
no better reason than the jingling resem- 
blance of his name to the word Blaze." 
Notes to Xorthumb. Household Booh, 1770, 
p. 333. Scot, in his " Discovery of Witch- 
craft," gives us a ciiarni used in the Ro- 
mish Church upon St. Blaze's Day that will 
fotch a thorn out of any place of one's 
body, a bone out of the throat, etc, to wit, 
" Call upon (tod and remember St. Blaze.' 
The following is the account of St. Ulaze 
in the " Popish Kiugdome," fol. 47 b. : 

"Then followeth good Sir lllaze, who 
doth a waxeu candell give, 

And holy water to his men, whereby they 
safely live. 

I divers barrels oft have seeiie, drawne 
out <if water cleare. 

Through one small blessed bone of this 
same Martyr heare : 

And caryed thence to other townes aud 
cities farre away, 

Ecli superstition doth refjuire such earn- 
est kinde of playe." 

The following lines occur in an earlv MS. 

among Coles's MSS. in the tiritisb 

Museum :-- 

" Imber si dntur, Virgo duni purificatur, 
Inde notatur quod hyemps abinde 

fugutur : 
Si sol det radium, frigis, erit nimium." 

A village in North Cornwall is called after 
this saint. 

Blessing: of Clouts.— The leavine 
of rags at wells was a singular species ot 
popular superstition. Grose tells us that 
'' Between the towns of Alton and Newton, 
near the foot of Rosberrye Toppinge 
there is a well dedicated" to St. Os- 
wald. The neighbours have an opinion 
that a shirt or shift taken off a 
sick person and thrown into that 
well, will show whether the person will re- 
cover or die ; for if it floated it denoted the 
recovery of the party ; if it sunk, there re- 
mained no hope of their life: and to re- 
ward the Saint for hia intelligence, they 
tear off a rag of the shirt, and leave it 
hanging im the briars thereabouts ; 
where,' says the writer," I have .seen such 
numbers as might have made a fayre 
rherae in a paper myll." Pennant tells 
us, " They visit the Well of Speye, in 
Scotland, for many distempers, and the 
Well of Drachatdy for as many, offering 
small pieces of money and bits" of rags.'* 
Pinkertoii. speaking of the River Fillun in 
the Vale of Strathfillan, says, " In this 
river is a pool consecrated by the antient 
superstition of the inhabitants of this 
country. The pool is formed by the eddy- 
ing of the stream round a rock. Its waves 
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were many years since consecrnted by 
Fillan, one of the saints whd converted the 
uutieut inlinbit.ints uf Culedoiiiu I'ruiu 
Paganism to the belief of Christianity. It 
has ever since been distinguished by his 
name, and esteemed of sovereign virtue in 
erring madness, .\bout two hundred per- 
sons afflicted in this way are annually 
brought to try the benefits of its salutary 
inHuence. These patients are conducted 
by their friends, who first perform the cere- 
mony of passing with them thrice through 
a neighbouring cairn ; on this cairn they 
then deposit a simple offering of clothes, 
or perhaps a small bunch of heath. More 
precious offerings used once to be brought. 
The patient is then thrice immerged in the 
ikcred pool, .\fter the immersion, he is 
bound hand and foot, and left for the night 
in a chapel which stands near. If the 
maniac is found loose in the morning, good 
hopes are conceived of his full recovery. 
If he still remains bound, his cure is 
doubtful. It sometimes happens that death 
relieves him, during his cunfiaement, from 
the troubles of life." Heron's Journey 
through part of Scotland, i., 282. In the 
"Statistical Account of Scotland," we 
r*ad : — "A spring in the Moss of 
Melshach, Aberdeenshire, of the chaly- 
beate kind, is still in great reputa- 
tion among the common people. Its 
sanative nualities extend even to brutes. 
As this spring probably obtained \-ogtie ut 
first in days of ignorance and superstition, 
it would appear that it became customary 
to leave at the well part of the clothes of 
the sick and diseased, and harness of the 
cattle, as an offering of gratitude to the 
dirinity who bestowed healing virtues on 
its waters. .\nd now, even though the 
superstitious principle no longer exists, the 
Accustomed olferings are still presented." 
(Thia was in or about 17D4.) Stat. Acr. 
xiii., 7C. We read " of a well called Crai- 
guck, CO. Ross, issuing from a rock near the 
shore of Beniietsfield, resorted to in the 
month of May by whim.sical or superstiti- 
ous persons, who, after drinking, coni- 
inonly leave some threads or rags tied to a 
bush in the neighbourhood." t>iii(. .Ice. 
of Seottaml, xv., <J13. Macaulay, Kpeuk- 
ins of a consecrnted well in St. Kilda, 
called Tobirnimbuadh, or the spring ot 
diverse virtues, suys, that " near the foun- 
tain stood an ultar, on which the distre.ssed 
votaries laid down their oblations. Before 
they could touch sacred water with any 
prospect of success, it was their constant 
practice to address the Genius of the place 
with supplication and prayers. No one 
approached him with empty hands. But 
tiie devotees were abundantly frugal. The 
offerings presented by them were the poor- 
est acknowledgments that could be made 
to a toperior Being, from whom thev had 
either hopes or feais. Shells and pebbles, 
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myfi of linen or stuffs worn out, pins, 

needles, or rusty nails, were general^ alt 
the tribute that was paid; ancT sometimes, 
though rarely enough, copper coins of the 
siiiallast value, .^mong the heathens of 
Italy and other countries, every choice 
fountain was consecrated, and sacrifices 
nere offered them, as well as to the deities 
that presided over them. Iltst. .-icct. 
In the " Marriage of Wit and Wisdom," 
circA 1570, Indulgence says to Wit : 

" Well, yet before the goest, hold heare 

My blessing in a clout ; 
Well fare the mother at a neede, 

Stand to thy tackling stout." 

The fir.st allusion to this old belief and 
usage is, so far as I know, in John Uey- 
Hoodb " Diuiogue," originally printed as 
early as I54t>. The passage is as follows 
in the edition of 1562 : 

" Ye haue had of me all that I might 

make. 
And be a man neuer so greedy to wyn. 
He can haue no more of the foxo but 

the skyn. 
'Well (quoth he) if ye list to bring it out. 
Ye can geue mo your blessing in a clout 
Ye can geue me your blessing in a 

clout." 

Davies of Hereford seems to allude to 
the usage, where in his " Scourge of 
Folly," (1611), he gives the proverb : 

" God-fathers oft give their blessings in 
a clout." 

'1 he only other example of this usage which 
I cuQ find occurs in Lovelace: 

" Toti Ladij with Child that diked 
an old Shirt." 
" And why uu hunour'd ragged shirt, 

that shows 
Like tatter'd ensigns, all its bodies 

blows f 
Should it be swathed in a vest so dire. 
It were enough to set the child on tiro. 
But since to ladies 't hath a custome 

been 
Linnen to send, that travail and lye in : 
To the nine sempstresses, my former 

friends, 
I su'd ; but they bad nought but shreds 

and ends. 
-\t last, the jolli'st of the three times 

three. 
Rent tb' apron from her smock, and gave 

it me, 
'Twas soft and gentle, subtly spun, no 

doubt ; 
Pardon my boldness. Madam ; here's the 

Clout." 

Bishop Hall, in his " Trinmplis of Home." 
ridicules a superstitious prayer of the 
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Popish Church for the blessing of clouts 
in the way of cure of diseases. Can it 
have originated thence? This abKurU cus- 
tom (observed Mr. Brand) is not ex- 
tinct even at this day : 1 have for- 
merly frequently observed fhreds or bits 
of rug upon the bushes that overhang a 
well in the road to Benton, a village in the 
vicinity of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which, 
from that circumstance, is now or was very 
lately called the Rag-Weil. This name is 
undoubtedly of long standing : probably it 
has been visited for sorae disease or <ilher, 
and the.se rag-offerings are the relics of 
the then prevailing popular superstition. 
It is not tar from another holv spring at 
Jesmond, at the distance of about a mile 
from Newcastle. Pilgrimages to this well 
and chapel at Jesmond were so frequei>t. 
that one of the principal streets of the 
great commercial town aforesaid is sup 
posed to have its name partly from hav- 
ing an inn in it, to which the pilgrims that 
Hocked thither for the benefit of tlie sup- 
Dosed holy water used to resort, St. Mary's 
Well, in this village (Jesmond), which is 
«uid to have had as many steps do*vn to it 
OS there are Articles in the Creed, was 
lately inclosed by Mr. Coulson for a bath- 
ing place ; which was no sooner done than 
the water left it. This occasioned strange 
whispers in the village and the a<ljacent 
places. The well was always esteemed of 
more sanctity than common wells, and 
therefore the failing of the water could be 
looked upon as nothing less than a jiist 
revenge tor so great a profanation. But 
alas 1 the miracle's at an end, for the water 
returned a while ago in as great abundance 
as ever. Thus far Bourne. Brand's A'or- 
eastlc, i., 339 and Appendix, 622. 

Using rags as charms, it seems, 
was not confined to England or Europe, 
for I read the following passage in 
Hanway's "Travels into Persia," vol, 
i., p. 177: " -\fter ton days' jour- 
ney we arrived at a desolate' caravan- 
serai, where we found nothing but water, 
1_ observed a tree with a number of rags 
tied to the branches : these were so mony 
charms, which passengers coming from 
Ohilan, a province remarkable for agues, 
had left there, in a fond expectation of 
leaving their disease also on the same 
spot." Muiigo Park, in his "Travels," 
ooserves : " The company advanced as far 
as a large tree, en lied by the natives 
Neema Taba. It had a very singular ap- 
pearance, being covered with innumerable 
rags or scraps of cloth, which persons tra.- 
velling across the wilderness had at differ- 
ent times tied to its branches : a custom so 
generally followed, that no one passes it 
without hanging up something." Park 
followed the example, and suspended a 



handsome piece of cloth on one of the 

boughs," 

V Bllndinan's Buff. — This sport is 
found among the illuminations of the Mis- 
sal, cited by Strut! in his " Manners and 
Customs." It is knuun to be an amuse- 
ment with which the ancients weie fami- 
liar. It is the Muinda and Kollabiimof of 
the Greeks ;and it is supposed to have orig- 
inated in the traditional story of Poly- 
phemus. Taylor, the water-poet, neverthe- 
less, maintains in his Great Eater of Kent, 
1630, that the invention was due to Gre- 
gory Dawson, an Englishman I See I^evin's 
Mauiptiliis, 1570, p, 293. Jamieson, in his 
Dictionary, gives us a very curious ac- 
count of this game, which in Scotland ap- 
peai-s to have been called belly-blind. In 
the Suio-Gothio it is called blind-hoc, i.e. 
blind goat; and, in German, blind kuhe, 
i.q. blind cow. The French call it Cligne- 
mii»set, from clignfT, to wink, and niwasii 
hidden; also, Colin-mnitlard. eijuivalent 
to " Collin the buffon," and the old Greek 
Koiiabismoa is their Capifolct. 

" This game," says Jamieson, " is 
thus defined : Ludi genus qui hie 
quidem manibus expansis ocutos suos 
tegit, ille vero postquam percussit, quserit 
iiuin verberavit." Pollux ap, S<;apul. It 
was also used among the Romans, But com- 
pare .St. John's Mtuinris (in(/ ('usiomi of 
Ancient Greece, 1842, i,, 149-50. Jamieson 
adds, under Blind Harie, (another name 
for Blindmars's-buff in Scotland) : " It may 
be observed that this sport in Isl. is desig- 
nated kraekis-bliiida. Verelius supposes 
that the Ostrogoths had introduced this 
gr.me into Italy ; where it is called (liuoto 
ihlia cieca, or the play of the blind." 
Chacke-blynd man and ,Jockie-blind man 
are other Scotish appellations for the same 
game. " We are told that the great Gus- 
tavus .Adolphus, at the very time that he 
proved the scourge of the house of Austria, 
and when he was in the midst of his tri- 
umphs, used in private to amuse himself 
in plaving at Blindman's Buff with his 
Colonels." " Cela jinMoi<," says the Diet. 
Trat'. V. Colin Maittard, pour une galan- 
terie admirable." Day, in his Humour 
out of Breath, 1608, introduces one of his 
characters playing at the game, which one 
of them says that he learned when a 
student at Padua. A lady is told, when 
she is caught, that she must be hoodwinked 
or give a kiss to her captor as a ransom. 
Wodroephe, in his Spared Hours of a Sol' 
dier. 1623, says that it is " to winke and 
strike." Dr. Walker, in his Pa r« niio- 
logia, 1672, gives the torm " Blindman's 
buffet." Gay says concerning it : 

" As once I play'd at Blindman's Buff, 
it hap't 

About my eyes th« towel thick was 
wrapt. 
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I min'd the iwains, and iwis'd on 

Blouzelind, 
True speaks that antient proverb. 'Love 

IS blind.' " 

BlOOd-lettinS' — In tlie iiiurKiii of 
Harl. MS. 1772, fol. 115, ver.so, is ivritten 
the following caution in an earlv hand : 
" Beware of letting blood, drinking, or 
«ating goose, on these thre« days, nono 
k'lis Aprilis die lunis: intrante Aiigusto 
die lunis xx : exeunte Decembrix die 
lunis." In the poem, " How the goode 
Wife thaught hir Dougliter." occurs the 
line: 

" For aftir the wrenne hathe veynes, 
men schalle late hir blude " 

which pu3!zled even Sir Frederic Mad- 
den. Edit. 183S. It seems almost to 
refer to the hunting of the wren on St. 
Stephen's Day (Dec. 26), when it was 
<ieemed a propitious season for phlebo- 
tomy. In another (more modern) copy of 
the poem, the line stands thus : 

" After the wren has vaiues men uiiiy 
let blood—" 

which has its signification, to be sure, but 
it is a reading of doubtful genuineneits. 
Hailitfs PopuUiT Poclry. 18(54, i., 187. 
Among the " Receipts and disbursements 
of the Canons of St. Mary, in Hunting- 
don,'' 1517, we have the following entry ; 
" Item, for lettinif our horses btede in 
Chrystinasse weke, iiijd." Douce says the 
practice of bleeding horses on St. 
Stephen's Day is extremely ancient and 
appears to have been brought into this 
country by the Danes. In Tu.<iser'H '' Hus- 
bandry," 1580, under December, are the 
fcliowing lines : 

'■ Yer Christmas be passed, let horsse be 

let blood. 
For manic a purpose it doth them much 

good : 
The day of S. Steeven, old fathers did 

OK, 

If that do mislike thee, some other day 
choae." 

On which is this note in " Tusser Redi vi- 
rus," 1710: " .\bout Christmas is a very 
proper time to bleed horses in, for then 
tk.0y are commonly at house, then spring 
«Wlf on , the sun being now come back 
finm the winter solstice, and there are 
three or four days of rest, and if it be upon 
St. Stephen's Day, it is not the worf.e, 
■eeing there are with it three days of rest, 
or at least two." The following is from 
Copley'* " Wita, Fits and Fancies, 1595 " : 
"''Ob S. Stevens Day it is the custome 
for all horses to be let bloud and drench'd. 
A gentleman being (that morning) de- 
■lauaded whether it pleased him to have 
bis hone let bloud and drencht, according 



fol. 



Day 



to the fashion? He answered with a poor 
quibble on the well-known malady nnioiig 
lioibes (the farcin or equine scrofula), No, 
nirra, my horse is not diseased of the 
fashions." .^ubroy, in the " Remains of 
Gentilisrae," says: "On St. Stephen's 
Day the farrier came constantly and 
blouded all our cart-horses. 

Hospinian quotes a notion from Nao- 
georgua that it is good to gallop 
horses till thoy arc all over in a 
sweat, and then bleed them, on Ste- 
phen's Day, to prevent their having 
any di.sorders for the ensuing year. Hos- 
pinian " De Orig. Fest. Cbnstianor, 
160: 

"Then followeth St. Stephens 

whei-eon doth every man 
His horses jaunt and course abrode, as 

swiftly as he can, 
Until they doe extreemely sweate, and 

tlian they let them blood, 
For this being done upon this day, they. 

say doth do them good, 
And keepes them from all the maladies 

and sicknesse through the yeare. 
As if that Steven any time took charge 

of horses heare.' 

Googf's translation of Popish Khiijilow, 
fol. 45. Brand also quoted under this head 
Hildebrandus " De Diebus Festis," S8. 
.Vntiquitat. Epitome, p. 33. 

Blood of HaleSi The.— Perhaps to 
the number of miraculous agencies to 
which credit was given by our forefatliers 
nisiy be added the holy blood of Christ in 
Hrles. This was a phial alleged to contain 
some of the Saviour's blood, lirought fmra 
Palestine by Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, 
and presented to the Cistercian brother- 
hood at Hales, Gloucestershire. There are 
occasional allusions to this relic in our 
household books, periodical oblations being 
made to it, and Thomas Baker, of St. 
John's College, Caiubvidtje, states that 
there was a short poetical narrative of the 
prodigy, from the press of Wynkyn de 
VVorde. .Vt the dissolution we find the 
Abbot of Hales himself writing to Crom- 
well, and suggesting the demolition of the 
shrine (worth, according to him, scarcely 
£30 for the gold and silver about it), where 
" the faviiyd relycke called the Bloode " 
was exhibited in order, as the abbot says, 
that it may not " mynistre occasyon to any 
weke pereon, loking thereupon, to abuse 
his conscyens therewith ! " In a subse- 
quent letter from Bishop Latimer to Crom- 
well the whole trick is laid bare. Ellis's 
Orig. Lelteii, 3rd Senes, iii., 249. 

Latimer, in his seventh Lent sermon 
before Edward VI., 1549 says:— "What 
became of his bind that fell downe trowo 
ye? Wa* the blonde of Hales of it (wo 
worthe it). What ado was it to brynge 
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thys out of the Kynges beade, thys gre«t« 
abhominacion of the blond oi halee coold 
not be taken a great whyle out of his 

ni>nde Vnpreacheynge Prelates 

haue bene the cauM, that the bloud of 
Hales did so long biynd the Kynge." 
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Blood Portents, &c< 



I youth then cry'd out that he was welL" 

I B/oir at Modern Saddunsm, 1668, p. 148. 

I Compare WHchcrafl. Tlie following pas- 
sage is iu a tract by Arise Evans: "1 had 

I heard s-uuie say, that when a witch hud 
power over one to atflict hiu, if he could 



Ivynge. power over one lo amici luui, ii iie wuuiu 

Scot, iu his but draw one drop of the witches blood. 

Discovery," 1584, savs. ■ I have heard the witch would never after do him hurt." 
bj credible'report, that the woundof a man Eccho to the Voice from Heaven, 165'i p. 
murthered, renewing bleeding at the pr»- i »4. In the first part of " Henry the hixth. 



sence of a dear friend, or of a moital 
enemy. Divers also write that if one pass 
by a murthered body (though unknown) he 
shall be stricken with fear, and feel in 
himself some alteration by nature." , 
" Three loud and distinct knocks at the 
bed's head," says Grose, " of a sick per- 
son, or at the bed's head or door of any of I 
his relations, is an omen of his death." , 
King James, in his " Dsemonology," lD9r. I 
says, "In a secret murther, if the dead 
carkasse be at any time thereafter handled | 
by the murtherer, it will gush out of blood, 
as if the blood were crying to Heaven for 
ri venge of the murtherer.' In the unrrn- 
tive by Sir Simuiids D'Kwes of the Babb I 
murder at Kingston, in Somersetshire, 
l(il3, there is a reference to this common 
belief. 

In the prose Merlin we get the in- 
cident of the supposed miraculous power of 
the blood of the child " born without 
father," to stay the destruction of King 
Vortiger's strong tower. This t.s to be 
i'pg:irtled as an early example of the belief 
in charms, tvhtch wa< unnuestionubly far 
more ancient in this country than any 
existing records shew. In Fire PhUoiophi- 
cal Qurations Diapated, lliiO, one is : "Why 
deaa bodie.s bleed in the presence of thejr 
murthorers," and the writer accounts for 
the pheiiomor.ou on scientific grounds, ari- 
sing from the tendency of blood to liquefy 
after death by the heat generated by cor- 
ruption. The nir being heated by many 
persons coming about the body," is the 
same thing to it as motion i.s. 'Tis observed 
that dead bodies will bleed in a concourse 
of people, when iiuirthererK iire absent iis 
weR as present, yet legislotors have 
thought fit to authorize it, and use this 
tryal as an argument at least, to frighten 
though 'tis no conclusive one to condemn 
them.". It was part of the system of 
witchcraft that drawing blood from a 
witch rendered her enchantments nteffeo- 
tual. This curious doctrine is verv fully 
investigated in Hnthaway's Trial", pub- 
lished in the "State Trials." In Glan- 
ville's ".Account of the Da>mon of Ted 
worth," speaking of a boy that was be- 
« itchcfl, he says, the " Boy drew towards 
Jane Brooks, the woman who had be- 
witcliiHl htm. who was behinil her two sis- 
ters, and put hia hand upon her, which his 
father perceiving, immediately scratched 
her fiic« niul drew blood froni her. "The 



act i. sc. 10, Talbot says to the Pucell» 
d'Orleaus : 

— •• I'll have a bout with thee. 
Devil or Devil's dam, I'll conjure thee, 
Blood will 1 draw on thee, thou art a 

witch." 

Thus also in Butler's " Hudibras" : 

-'Till drawing blood o' the dames like 

witches. 
They're forthwith cur'd of their cap- 
riches." 

And in Cleveland's " Rebel Scot: " 

" Scots are like witches, do but whet 

your pen. 
Scratch till the blood come, they'll not 

hurt you then." 

Park here refers to a passage in Bastard's 
" Chrestoleros," 1598: 

" Phisition Lanio neuer will forsake, 
His golden patiente while his head doth 

ake : 
When he is. dead, farewell, he comes not 

there. 
He hath nor cause, nor courage ti> 

appoire. 
He wilt uot look vpon the face of death. 
Nor bring the dead vnto her mother 

earth. 
I will not >ay, but if he did the deede, 
He nui.st be absent lest the corpse 

should bleed." 

This notion is illustrated by the ballad of 
'■ Young llediu :" 

" O white, white were his wound* 
washeii, 

.\s white as a linen clout ; 
But OS the traitor she came near, 

His wounds they gushed out." 

Kinloch's Ancient Scottish Ballads. 1827, 
p. 1. And the Kditor remarks, that h» 
recollects " this ordeal having been prac- 
ticed ut Aberdeen about twenty years ago 
(this was written in 1827). on the occasion 
of the body of a pregnant woman having 
been found in the neighbouring canal.' 
Blood flowed from her nostrils, it is said, 
directly the suspected murderer touched 
her ; but this proof, though accepted by 
the populace, was not thought conclusive 
by the lawyers. There is a pretty little 
anecdote, which may be regarded as nn 
illustration of the present matter by th» 
way in Copley's, H it$, fitt, aiid Fancia, 




Sf«d. 1614, p. 85: — " A gentlewoman 
went to church bo coucealed, that shee 
thought no body couid know her. It I 
chanced that her louer met her, and knewe 
her, and spake vnlo her: Sir {sliee an- 
swered) you miotake me, how knon' yee 
mel' AH too well (reply'd the gentleiiiiin) i 
for so soone as I met you, beholde my 
wounds fell fresh a bleeuing : Oh heereof 
you onely are guilty." ' 

The superstition still prevails in 
acme parts of the countij. At the ^ 
WarwiL-U Vyin'ii.i .Vs.sizes for 1807, John ' 
Daris, a maltster, formerly residing 
•t Stratford-on-Avon, was charged with 
having wounded Jane Ward, and on this 
occasion the following extraordinary par- 
ticulars were divulged. " The prisoner, 
with his family, up to the time of his ar- 
reot, had resided in Sheep-street, Strat- 
ford-upon-.Vvon , and tliey had laboured 
nnder an impression that the prosecutrix, 
who occupied an adjoining house, hud be- 
witched them. In tpite of the efforts of 
friends to the contrary, they persisted in 
the delusion, and frequently narrated, 
with singular cirouni.stantiality, visits 
which had been paid them in the night 
tune by spirits. Some of there, they stated, 
entered the dwelling by descending the 
ehiraney, and when they landed in the 
room they went through a voriety of capers 
such as seizing the furniture, and pitching 
It about the opartment, pulling the clnthes 
off the bed, and even tossing the inmatfs 
op into the air. One young girl, who was 
an invalid, and was obliged to reclinu 
apon the sofa, solemnly declared that u 
man and woman came down the cliiinnoy 
on one occasion, both being headless, and 
taking her by the body, cast her violently 
upon the ground, then tossed her up into 
the air, and performed simihu' feats with 
the sofa. The statement created so great 
a stir in the town that the police were 
called in to investigate the matter, and al- 
tboogh they pointed to the accumulated 
dnat around ttie feet of the sofa in proof 
that no such thing could have happened the 
priiioner and his fomilv declared their firm 
relief thnt witches bnd been Ihera, and the 
only way to break the spell was to draw 
blood from the body of the prosecutrix, 
who was suspected of having bewitclied 
Umhi. a doy or two after, the prisoner 
nuhed into the house occupied o^ Jane 
Ward the complainant, ond inflictetl a 
frightful essh in her cheek. He inflicted 
a wound half an inch in width and two 
aad a half inches deep When he saw the 
Maad flowing down her face, he exclaimed, 
'Tkara, you old witch, I can do anything 
■Hh jroa now.' At the station, he said, in 
■— ei to the charge, ' Serve her right : 
tka can do no more for roe now. I have 
drawn first blood.' " 



Blow-point. — Blow-point appears to %/ 

have been u relatively advanced game. /^ 
Procter, in his book " Of the Know- 
ledge and Couducte of Warres," 1578, 
observes : " Lycurgus, the politique 
Prince, amonge his lawes and cus- 
tomes, which hee established theare 
(in Lacedtemon) ordaynetl that all spare 
tymo shoulde be expended in vertuous ex- 
ercises, and principallje in the noble prac- 
tyses of armes, to gelt honour, and soue- 
ray net™ of the enemyes, cloane cuttinge of 
vnthrittye wastfuU ryott, abandoniiige de- 
lycate nycenes.se, and hanishinge idle, andi 
cbyldishe games, as cominen cardplaye. 
eayles, coytes, slyde-bourde, bowles, and 
blowepoynt, whicn weare throwen oute of 
the commen-wealthe. I'^roni whence also- 
bee dyscarded and expelW ianglei's, iesters 
iiiglers, puppctplayers, pypors, and suche 
like vnprofitable persons, in steade of 
which weare niayntayned menne of valure, 
freqiieatynge and exereisynge actiuitye of 
wrastelinge, dartynge, throwingo the 
bwrre, tlie sledge, vsnige the weapons of 
wane," &c. Marmion, in his " Anti- 
quary," 1(341, act i. says: " I have heard 
of a nobleman that has been drunk with a 
tinker, and a Magnifico that has plaid ot 
Blow-point." .■\mong the old proverbs is, 
"to leave boy's play, an(l fall to blow- 
point." HaBlitt's Proverbs, 1882, p. 437. 
So, in "Lingua," 1607, act iii. sc. 2, 
.\nnmnestes introduces Memory as telling 
" how he plaid at Blowe-point with Jupi- 
ter when lie was in his side-coats." 

Blue GownSi or Beiulsinen, an order 
of privileged mendicants in Scotland, of 
which the latest trace did not expire till 
1863. The first appellation was due to the 
distribution among these persons of a gnwu 
of blue cloth, to which were added a loaf 
of bread, a bottle of ale, and a leathern 
purse containing a penny for every year of 
the ruling sovereign's age ;and annually a 
new beadsmai) or Blue Gimn was elected. 
Each member of the body bore a pewter 
badge, on which wore in.scribod his name 
luid the words Pusf ami lirimst The 
usage, which ha<l had its origin in the an- 
cient practice of vicarious prayer, resolved 
itt:elf into a public cliaritv. of which th^ 
sources were forgotten, mid in 1833 sixty 
Bead.smen were on the roll. No appoint- 
ir-ents were made after that date, and the 
hist survivor drew his allowance from tils' 
Exchequer at Edinburgh in May, 1863. 

Boar's Head— Holinshed says that, 
in the year 1170, upon the day of the 
young Piinco's coronation. King Henry 
the Second " served his son at the table as 
.lewcr, bringing up the bore's head, with 
truiimets before it, according to the man- 
ner.' It is probable that Chaucer alliiiled 
to the above custom in the following pas- 
sage, in his Franklin's Tale : 
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" Jmnua sitteth by the ftre with double 

herd, 
And lie drinketh of his bugle-borne the 

wiue, 
Before turn standeth the brawne of the 

lusked swine." 

Dupidale, speaking of the Christmas Day 
Ccremuiiies in the Inner Temple, says : 
" Service in the church ende<l, the gentle- 
men presently repair into the hall to 
hreuktast, with brawn, mustard, and 
n^almsoy." At dinner, " at the first courtie 
is served in u fair and large Bores Head, 
upon a silver platter, with rainstralsye." 
OrJo. lurid., p. 155. Aubrey tells us (1678) 
that, before the Civil Wars, it was custom- 
ary in gentlemen's houses to bring in at 
thd first dish at Christmas a boar's head, 
uith a lemon in its mouth. Morant .says 
il'ut the inhabitants of Horn Church, in 
the Liberty of Havering, when they paid 
the great tithes on Christinns Day. were 
Ireutcil with a bull and brawn, and the 
boar's head was wrestled for. The cere- 
mony was lung ubserA-ed, as Hearne tells 
lilt Ht Queen's College, Oxford, with the 
improvement that the boar's head was 
neatly curved in wood. Ritson printed the 
Carol sung in bringing in the head from 
11 eollection publisntMl in 1521. Ancient 
Sonnt, vn\. \9i1l , p. 158. In later times the 
wnrilit »«M0 grcallv ullerml. In Dekker's 
" Wonderful Yeare, lf.()3," signat. D 2, 
our author, NjHmking of persons apprehen- 
Mive of cittrliiii^ l)if |)l>();iie, says, "they, 
neiil iiiioxl liriti'i'ly) niicliiiit; nnd miitfled 
tip and iluwMO, willi nie and worinewood 
Htuft into llioir oures nnd iiostliiils, look- 
ing like so many bores headx stuck with 
I'lnnchxN of rosemary, to be servetl in for 
brawne at Christmas." In the " Uothn- 
iiiite Tales," UUiO. No 18 is an anecdote uf 
a Mcot, who ordennl of a carver a boar's 
head for a sign U\ his inn ut Uothain. 
"He© (lid conip to a corver or a joyner, 
tuying in his inothor tongue : 1 say. speake, 
iiiiiiit thoit niiike nie a i>aro-heau? Yea, 
Raid tint carvor. Then said the Scottish- 
man : make mo a bare-head anoust Youle, 
iiMil llmuMi have tivonty pence for thv hire. 
I will iliMi it, sai<l the carver. On S. An- 
«li'owii« day boforn Clirihtiiius the which is 
itaruod Ynule in Scut land tatid in Kn;;land 
ill (he North), thi< .'v-ottish man did come 
l«> London for the iHireshead to set it at 
XXw d(M>re for a signe." This is alluded to 
iu King's " Art of Cookery," p. 75 : 

" At Cihristmas time— 

Th4>n if vou wou'd send up the brawner's 

bead, 
tim9* ^ rtuiemary and bays around it 

thread : 
ttilfottniiiig lusks let some large pippin 

■I ace, 
tW. tuidil theae thundring speurs an 

vt«nK4 plae*; 



I Sauce, like himself, offensive to ita foes. 
The roguish mustard, dang'rous to the 

nose. 
Sack, and the well-spic'd Hippocras the 

wine, 
Wassail the bowl with antient ribbands 

tine. 
Porridge with plumbs, and turkeys with 

the chine. 

Boat-Showir.— An annual ceremony 
formerly practised at Cambridge, when the 
College boats assembled at a certain point, 
and were decorated with flags, flowers, <tc. 

Bodmin Riding:.. — The late Mr. 
Thomas Quilter Couch of Bodmin, one 
of our best infonued Cornisli anti- 
quaries, permitted me, iu 1870, to 
introduce here r full account uf this 
little - understood subject, commuuicated 
by him some years before to the " Jour- 
nal of the Peus^nce Society " : '' Whilst 
. the material remains of the past, with 
i which our county abounds, have occupied 
many an able pen and pencil, the ounous 
memorials of old forms of faiths and modes 
of life, hardly less ancient and fully as 
interesting, have been isingularly neglected 
' by the Cornish antiquarv. Modified iu 
tde course of their long liascent. until but 
faint traces of their origin and intention 
remain, there is freouently enough leit un- 
altered to shew that they are iu their form 
as old as those relics ivtiich the ever-during 
granite has preserved to us. It is quite 
time, however, that a record should be 
made of them, since the rapid fluctuations 
and changes of the last fifty years have 
done more to alter and efface them than 
many previous centuries of stagnation, or 
of >ery gradual progress. 1 shall begin 
with a festival of which the reraeinhrance 
lingers only among people past middle-age, 
and which is never likely to be revived. It 
was kept at Bodmin on the Sunday and 
Monday after St. Thomas ik Becket's Day, 
July 7. .\ puncheon of beer having been 
lirewed in the previous October, and duly 
bottled in anticipation of the time, two or 
three young men were entrusted with the 
chief management of the affair, and who 
I represented the wardens of Carew's church 
J nies, went round the t«.^wn attended 
by a baud of drums and fifes or other in- 
I struments. The crier saluted each house 
with : ' To the people of this house, a pros- 
perous morning, long life, health, and a 
merry riding I' The musicians then struck 
' up the Riding Tune, a <iuick and inspirit- 
I mg measure, said by some to be as old aa 
j the feast itself. Tiie householder was soli- 
I cited to taste the riding ale, which was 
carried round in baskets. A bottle was 
usually taken in, and it was acknowledged 
I by such a sum as the means or humour of 
the townsman permitted, to be spent on 
I the public festivities of the season. Next 
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moming, a procession was formed, (all who | 
could aflora to ride mounted on horse or 
aa), first to tlie Priory, to receive two 
large garlaads of Howers fixed on staves, 
and then in due order thro'igli the prin- 
cipal streets to the town-end, where the 
games wtie formally opened. The sportii, 
which lasted two days, were of the ordin- 
uiy sort; wrestling, foot-nicing, juinpiut 1 
in sacks, 4c. It is worthy of remark that j 
a second or inferior brewing, from the 
same wort, was drunk at a minor merry- ; 
making at Whitsuntide. The description i 
of the ceremony has been obtained from ' 
those who took part in its latest celebra- 
tion. No one who compares this account 
of the riding with Carew's description of 
Church-ales, can doubt that the two were 
originally identical in their meaning. That 
the custom of keeping Church-ales on a 
Sunday was a common one, appears fronj 
» sermon preached by William Kethe, at 
Blandford Forum, in 1570 ; and in which 
he tells us that his holyday ' the multitude 
call their revelyng day, wliicli dav is spent 
in bull-baitings, beare-baitiiigs, uowliugb, 
dicying,' Ac. In the accounts which are 
preserved relative to the rebuilding of 
Bodmin parish church, ' the stewards of 
the Hidyng-Gild ' are mentioned as con- 
tributors. In an order, dated Nov. 15, 
1583, regulating the business of shoe- 
makers, (a class which seems for ages to 
hare been more than usually numerous in 
Bodmin), it is directed by the Mayor and 
the masters of the occupation, ' that at the 
riding every master and journeyman shall 
give their attendance to the steward, and 
Ukewise bring him to the church, upon 
pain of 12d. for e%-ery ma.ster, and lid. for 
erery journeyman, for every such default, 
to the discretion of the masters of the occu- 
pation.' Polwhele gives an imperfect ac- 
eoant of the Bodmin Riding. He is in- 
clined to deduce it from the Floralia of 
Roman times ; and he thinks that the God- 
d«aB Flora was, in later ages, superseded 
bj St. Thomas of Canterbury, at whose 
vrine the garlands ol ilo'vers were pie- 
smted. I have heard an opinion that the 
feast n as in celebration of the restitution 
of St. Petrock's bones, which were stolen 
from the Priory of Bodmin about the V'ar 
1177, and carried to the Abbey of St. Slev- 
ennus in Brittany, but were restored at 
tbe powerful intercession of Henry II. 
Heath says, without givinir any autho- 
rity, that ' this carnival is said to be 
Ok old 08 the Saxons. Several attempts 
IVB been made to resuscitate this festi- 
], bat it is now hopelessly dead. I have 
^ deprecatory pamphlet, (lated 1825, en- 
tttlM: 'A leter to a Friend, relative to 
tb* approaching games commonly called 
Bodmin riding.' At this bright season, 
vhca field and wood put on their gayest 
and even tongueless things seem 



full of praise and thankfulness, it is not 

strange thac the heart of man sluiuld be 
moved to joy and thanksgiving, even 
though the gratitude due to the Giver of 
all good may often be misdirected. The 
feast of the Summer Solstice nioUilied by 
circumstances of time and place, but nl- 
iiiost universally observed, is probably as 
old as the gratitude which the season's pro- 
fusion naturally inspires; so that, instead 
of deriving our midsummer games from 
the floral festivities of the Uoniaus, we 
should more rightly consider them as simi- 
lar in meaning and coeval in origin. I 
have heard soma doubts expressed as to 
the antiquitjr of the Hiding Tune (ap- 
pended to this account) : and I have a^ked 
the opinion of William Sandys, Ksq., 
K.S.A., a well-known antiquary, and an 
excellent authority on such a subpect. He 
siiys : ' It struck rae tis having a simila- 
rity to some tunes of the last century, or 
perhaps the end of the 17th, and of which 
there are examples in ' The Dnucing Mas- 
ter,' of which so many editions were pub- 
lished, although now not common. The 
tune, therefore, does not appear to be of 
very high antiquity ; but, at the same time, 
there is something about it which might 
induce one to suppose it might bo founded 
on an older tune.' Mr. Sandys kindly 
submitted it to Mr. Chappell, author of 
the excellent work on the Popular Music 
of England : and his opinion on such a 
point is especially valuable. Mr. Cliappeil 
con.siders it not more than thirty or forty 
ytars old, and founded on ' The F'all of 
Paris.' ' But even if this were so,' says 
Mr. Sandys, 'The Fall of Paris ' is founded 
on, and almost identical with, the cele- 
brated I' rencli revolutionary air ' Ca ira,' 
which is more than seventy yeara old.' I 
have dire-jt proof of its being in use at this- 
festival for a century past. Heath (and 
almost all our guide-books follow him) 
makes the Bodmin Ridiug identical with 
the Halgaver Sports ; but with insuffici- 
ent rea.son. He says : " A carnival is kept 
every year, about the middle of July, on 
Halzaver Moor, near Bodmin, resorted to 
by tliousands of people; the sports and 

{lastimes of which were so well liked by 
\ing Charles II., when he touched there in 

' lii.s way to Scilly, that he became u brother 
of the jovial societv.' The MM. Lysons 

i doubt the story of Charle.s's participation 

1 in these games, since the time of the 
Prince's journey to Scilly does not accx)rd 
with the period of the fe.stival. I know of 

I no author, besides Carew, who makes in- 
dependent mention of the Halgaver sports, 
niid, from the account in the Survey, it 
would seem that Halgaver was the scene of 
perennial jokes : nor is it anywhere said 
that its usages and immunities were con- 
fined to any season. The Bodmin Riding 
is evidently quite distinct; though pro- 
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ably, at a time of great merry-making in 
the neighbourhood of the Moor, the ' un- 
£taciou8 pranks ' maj have been more 
than usually rife. No remembrance of 
Haleaver Court (ust« among peiple now 
lesiuont in the neighboiirhwjd. "' Now 
iind then,' says Carew. 'they extend this 
H'erriment, to the prejui'ice of over- 
credulous people persuading them to 
f.ght with a dragon lurking in Hal- 
gaver, or to i>ee some .strange matter 
there, which concluded nt last with n 
tiaining them into the mire.' This also is 
an interesting illustration of the social lifo 
of our forefathers. It was a custom, which 
the existence of good parish maps now ren- 
ders less necesary, on one of the days of 
Rogation week to make n yearly renewal of 
the ancient landmarks : 

' Our fathers us'd in reverent processions 

I With zealou.s prayers and with praise- 
ful cheerc). 

To walke their parish-limits once a 
yeare: 

And well-knowne marks (which sacri- 
legious hands 

Now cut or breake) so bord'red out their 
lands. 

That ev'ry one riistinctly knew his own, 

.\nd many hrawle.n, mm rife, were then 
unknowne." 

" In this procession, when clergy and 
people went round to beat the bnunfls of 
the parish, praying here and there at cer- 
tain wonted spots, (frequently marked by 
a cross), it was u.suaj to ilrag round an 
effigy of a dragon, representing the Spirit 
of evil. The Dragon usually came to some 
ignominnus end, and the place where he 
finished his career is still known in ninny 
places bv the name of Dragon Rcx-k, Dni- 
gon Well, Dragon Pit. .\n excavation 
culled ' Drncon Pit ' «>till exists on Hal- 
gaver Moor. 
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Boe Bullbagrsrer. — See Barguest 

and Bull-bcytjar. 
BoKa.no (Manx).. — See Antiquaiu 

for December, 188G. 

Bo-Peep. — The best account of this 
child's amusement, which, however, grew 
into a proverb and an exclamation, is in 
HalliweO's Papular Kliymes and Nursery 
Tales, 1849, p. 109, ct seqq. Compare 
Halliwell in v., All -Hid supra, and 
Davis, Suppl. Olossatti, 1881 The ful- 
lest text is to be found. I thiuk, in Nursery 
Rhymes of Ennland, Percy Soc. ed. p. 75. 

Boneshave.— The boneshave, a wo.- 1 

Eerhaps nowhere used or understood iu 
•evonshire but in the neighbourhood of 
Fxmoor, means the sciatica : and the Es- 
moorians, when affected therewith, use the 
following charm to be freed from it. The 
patient must lie upon his back on the bank 
of the river or brook of water, with a 
straight staff by his side between him and 
the water, and must have the following 
words repeated over him, viz. : 

Boneshave right, 

Boneshave straight. 

As the water runs by the stave 

Good for Boneshave." 

They are not to be persuaded but that this 
ridiculous form of words seldom fails to 
give them a perfect cure. Exmoor ScoU- 
i)i(f, p. 8, note. 

Bonfire. 

Hicket defines a Bonefire to be a feftive ot 
triumphant fire. In the IHandic language, he 
bys. Baa/ fignihes a burning. In the Anglo- 
Saxon, Bael-pyp, by a change of letters o( the 
fame organ, is made Baen-fjr]!, whence oar Bomt- 
fin. 

In the Tinmouth MSS. cited so often in 
the History of Newcastle, " Boon-er," and 
" Doen-Hiirow," occur for ploughing and 
harrowing gratis, or by gift. There is a 
passage also, much to our purpose, in Ash- 
ton's Translation of .4ubanus, p. 282: — 
' Common fires (or as we call them heere in 
England bonenres.)" I am therefore 
strongly inclined to think that bone-fire 
means a contribution fire, that is, a fire to 



which everyone in the neighbourhood con- 
tributes a certain portion of niiiterjnls. 'Die i 
contributed Ploughing Days in Notthum- 
berland are called " Boue-daags." See 
also a letter from Peggu iu the '' Gent. 
Mag." for 1774, p. 315. 

The third Council of Constantinople, 
A.D. 680, by its ti5th canon, has the 
following interdiction; - "'riio.-c boii- 
fiies that arc kiridled by ccrtainu 
people on new moones before their 
ahops and houses, over which also they use 
ridiculously and foolishly to leape, by a 
certaiue antient custoine, we command 
them from henceforth to cease. Wltoever 
therefore shall doe any such thing: if he 
be a clergyman, let him be deposed : if a 
layman, let him be excommunicated. For, 
in the Fourth linok of the King.><, it is thus 
written : "And Manasseh built an nltur to 
all the hoast of heaven, in the two courts of 
the Lord's house, and made hifi children to 
paaae through the fire,' Ac." Prynne nh- 
aei'res upon this: " Bouefires therefore 
had their originall from this idulntrotis cus- 
tome, as this Generall Councell hath de- 
fined ; therefore all ChrtKtian.t shoulil avoid 
them." And the Synodus Krancica under 
Pope Zachary, a.d. 742, inhibits "those 
■acrilegious fires which they call Sfdfri lor 
bonefires), and all other observations of 
the Pagans whatsoever." Bourne tells us, 
that it was the custom in his time, in the 
North of Enelund, chiefly in country vil- 
lages, for old and .young people to meet 
together and be merry over a large tire, 
which was made for that purpose in 
the open street. This, of whatever 
materials it consisted, was called a 
bnnefire. In Newton's " Observations 
opon the Prophecies of Daniel and the 
Apocalynse of St. John." the author ob- 
gerres. that " the heathens were deliglitpd 
with the festivals of their gods, and un- 
willing to part with those ceremonie.<t ; 
therefore Gregory. Bishop of Neo-CiBsnrea 
in Pontus, to facilitate their conversion, 
instituted annual festivals to the saints 
and martyrs : hence the keeping of Christ- 
mas with ivy, feasting, plays, and sports, 
catne in the room of the Bacchanalia and 
Batumalia, the celebrating May Day with 
flowera. in the room of the Floraliri : and 
the festivals to the Virgin Mary. .Jnhn the 
Baptiit, nnd divers of the .\postles. in the 
rrinm of the solemnities at the entrance of 
the Sun into the Signs of the Zodiac iu the 
old Julian Calendar." — Oent. Mag. for 
K33, and .(nft^. of Cornwall, p. 130. Ijenp- 
ing over the fires is mentioned anion^ the 
mpemtitioos rites used at the Palilia in 
Orid's Fnsli. The Palilia were feasts in- 
Httoted in honour of Pales, the goddess of 
,<berda (though Varro makes Pales mas- 
'twi), on the calends of May. In order 
drive away wolves from the folds, and 
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distempers from the cattle, the shepherds 
on this day kindled several heaps of^ straw 
in their fields, which they leaped over. 
Bdi iase .says sensibly: "Of the fires we 
kindle in many parts of England, at some 
stated times of the year, we know not c-er- 
tainly the ri.se, reoson, or tK'casion ; but 
tliey niay probably be reckoned among the 
relicks of tfie Druid superstitious fires. In 
Cornwall the festivol fires, called bonfires, 
are kindled on the eve of St. John Baptist 
and St. Peter's Day; and midsummer is 
thence, in the Conii.sh tongue, called ' Go- 
limn,' which signifies both light ond re- 
joicing. .Vt these fires the Cornish attend 
with lighted torches, tarr'd and pitch'd at 
the end, and make their perambulations 
round their fires, and go from village to 
village carrying their torches before them, 
and this is certainly the remains of the 
Druid superstition, for ' faces praeferre,' 
to carry lighted torches, was reckoned a 
kind of Geiitili.sm ,and as such particularly 
prohibited by the Gallick Councils: they 
were in the eye of the law ' accensores facu- 
larum,' and thought to sacrifice to the 
devil, and to deserve capital punislimeut." 
Over and about this fire they frequently 
leap, and play at various games, such as 
running, wrestling, dancing, &c. ; this, 
however, is generally confined to the youn- 
ger sort; for the old ones, for themost 
part, sit by as spectators only of the vaga- 
ries of those who compose the 

" Lasciva decentius tetas," 

and enjoy thera.selves over their bottle, 
which they do not quit till midnight, and 
sometimes till cock-crow the next morn- 
ing. 

In the play of " Sir Thomas More " 
{circa 1590), Doll Williamson is made to 
.say : " I, for we maye as well make bone- 
fiers on Maye dayo as at midsommer." 
" Leaping o'er a midsummer bonefire " is 
mentioned amongst other games in Tomp- 
8011 's "Garden of Delight," 1(>58. Toire- 
blunca, in his " Demonology," has a pas- 
sage, in which he tells us how the ancients 
were accustomed to pass their children of 
both sexes through the fire for (ho sake of 
securing them a prosperous and f()rtunate 
lot, and he adds that the Germans imitated 
this profane usoge in their midsummer 
pyres in honour of the anniversary of St. 
John's Day. He, too, cites, among others, 
Ovid, where the poet says; — 

" Certe ego transilii positas ter in ordine 
flammas." 
Ccmp. St. John's Eve and Midsummfr. 

Books. — Books, by way of funeral 
tokens, used to be given away at the 
burials of the better sort in England. In 
my Collection of Portraits (notes Mr. 
Brand) I have one of John Bunvan, taken 
from before an old edition of 'liis works. 
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which 1 bought at Wure, iu Hertiordsiiire. 
It is thus inscribed on the back in MS. : 
" Funernl Token in reraeiubrance of Mr. 
Hen. Floiiier, who departed this life Oct. 
2, 16!)(i, being 79 years of age, and is de- 
signed to put us that are alive in mind of 
our great change. Mr. Daniel Clerk the 
elder his book, Oct. 23, ll)9G." A writer 
in the " Athenian Oracle," considers that 
" a book would be far more convenient, 
more durable, and inc»-c< valuable a present, 
than what are generally given, and more 
piofitably preserve the memory of a de- 
ceased friend." 

BoossenninsT'— See Holy Wellt. 

Bootins'. — Miss Baker, in her 
" Northamptonshire Glossary," 1354, de- 
scribes this harvest usage of Booting, 
where any of the men bus misconducteit 
himself in the field. The culprit is brought 
up for trial at the harvest-home feast, and 
adjudBed to be booted. The booting is 
also described by Clare the poet in his 
'■ Village Minstrel." A long form being 
placed in the kitchen, the good workers 
place themselves along it in a row, with 
their hands iaid on each other's backs, so 
as to make a sort of bridge, over which the 
hog (so the delinquent is called, and there 
may be more than one) has to pass, run- 
ning the gauntlet of a boot-legging, with 
which a fellow ba.stes him lustily as he 
scrambles over. The country people in 
Warwick.shire use a sport at their harvest 
home, where ono sits as a judge to try mis- 
demeanors committed in harvest, and the 
uunishment of the men is, to be laid on a 



bench and slapped on the breech with a 
pair of bo< 
the boots. 
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Borrowred or Borrowings Days. 

— There is a proverb t " .Vpril borrows 
three days of March, and tney are ill." 
April is pronounced with an emphasis cm 
the last syllable, so ss to make u kind t>f 
jingling rhyme with " ill," the last word 
m the Tine. I have taken notice of this, 
bpcau.se I find in the Roman Calendar the 
following observations on the 31st of 
March: "The rustic fable concerning the 
nature of the month. The rustic name of 
six days which shall follow in .\pril, or may 
be the last in March." There is no doubt 
but that these observations in the Calen- 
dar, and our proverb, are derived from 
one common origin : but for want of more 
lights I am unable at present to trace tliein 
any farther. The Borrowed Days are coni- 
ff.on to many European countries, and M. 
Michel notices in his work on the Dasqueii. 
that the idea prevails among that singular 
people. The Borrowing Days occur in 
''The Complavnt of Scotland." "There 
eftir i entrit in ane grene forest, to con- 
tempil the tendir zong frutes of grene 
treis, because the borial blastis of the tbre 



borouing dais of Marche hed chaissit the 
fragrant flureise of evyrie frut-tree far 
athourt the feildis." 

" March said to Aperill, 

I see three hogs upon a nill ; 

But lend your three first days to me, 

And I'll be bound to gar thera die. 

The first, it sail be wind and weet ; 

The next, it sail be suaw and sleet; 

The thira. it sail be sic a freeze 

Sail gar the birds stick to the trees. 

But when the Borrovvod days were gane 

The three siily hogs cume hirpliu hame." 

The " Glossary " (in verbo) explains " Bor- 
rouing days, the three last days of 
March," and adds, "concerning the origin 
of the term, the following popular rhyme 
is often repeated ; 

" March borrowit fra Averill 
Three days, and they were ill." 

Speakiug of the death of King James I., 
iu 1625, at a time when a furious storm 
was raging along the Scotish coast. Cham- 
bers reumrKs : "This was long after remem- 
bered as the storm of the Borrowing Days. 
... It is a proverbial observation of the 
weather, which seems to be justified by 
fact, the bad weather being connected with 
the vernal equinox." Domeitic Annals of 
.'icotlaiid, 'iud edit., i., 553. Tlie.se days 
had not escaped the observation of Sir, T. 
Browne, who, however, gives no explana- 
tion. In the "Country .\liuanack " for 
lG7(i, among the " remarques upon April," 
are the following : 

" No blust'ring blasts from March needs 

April borrow : 
His own oft proves enow to breed ua 

8orro.v. 
Yet if he weep (with us to .sympathise), 
His trickling tears will make us wipe our 

eyes." 

A clergyman in Devonshire informed Mr. 
Braud, about 17[)5, that the old farmers in 
liis parish called the three first days of 
March " Blind Days," which were an- 
ciently considered as unlucky ones, and 
upon which no farmer would sow any seed. 
This superstition, however, was even then 
wearing out apace. 

Bowled, or Crooked Money- 
Bowed money appears anciently to hare 
been sent as a token of love and affection 
from one relation to another. Thus we 
read in the "Third Part of Conny- 
Catching," by R. Greene. 1592, .«ign. b 2. 
verso : " Then taking fourth a bowed 
groat, and an olde penitie bowed, he gave 
It her as being sent from her uncle and 
aunt." In "The Country Wake," bv Dog- 
get, lOJM), act V. sc. 1. Hob, who fancies 
he is dying, before he makes his last will 
and testimony, as he calls it, when his 
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rthy wife, and no other," 
w 1 ra sure to her — and I 



mother 

au&wers, 1 know 
do own it before you all ; I osk't her the 
question last Lummos, and at Allhollows'- 
tide we broke a piece of money ; and if I 
, bod liv'd till last Sunday we had been 
ask'd in the uhurch." Bouce says: — 
* Analogous to the interchanguuicnt of 
rings tieems the custom of breuking a 
piece of money." An example of this oc- 
curs in " Bateman's Tragedy," a well- 
known penny history, founded on Samp- 
son's tragedy of the Vow Breaker, ' 
1636, where the incident may be found. 
I We find in ll'idibraa that the piece 
broken between the contracted lovers must 
have been a crooked one : 
" Like Commendation Ninepence crook't, 
With to and from my Love it look't " ; 
a circumstance confirmed also in " The 
Connoisseur," No. 56, with an additional 
custom, of giving locks of hair woven in a 
true lover's knot. " If, in the course of 
their araour, the mistress gives the dear 
nian her hair wove in a true lover's knot, 
or breaks a crooken ninepence with him, 
I she thinks herself assured of his inviolate 
fidelity." This "bent token" has not 
been overlooked by Gay : 

'■ A ninepence bent, 
A token kind, to Bumkinet is sent." 
► A crooked sixpence is probably yet re- 
garded as lucky. 

Bowinar towardi the Altar or Com- 
munion Table on Entering the Church. — 
This custom, which was prevalent when 
Bourne wrote f.la/ig. Viilg. ch.v.\, he de- 
duces from the ancient practice of the 
HDhnrch of worshipping towards the east. 
tThis, says he, they did that, by so worship- 
|ping they might lift up their minds to God. 
Trho is called the Light, and the Creator of 
Jght, therefore turning, says St. Austin, 
Dnr faces to the east, from whence the day 
springs, that we might be reminded of 
turning to a more excellent nature, namely 
the Lord. As also, that as man was 
driven out of Paradise, which is towards 
the east, he ought to look that way, which 
„n an emblem of his desire to return 
luther. St. Damascen therefore telis us 
Ibat because the Scripture says that God 
"Manted Paradise in Eden towards the east, 
rhere he placed the man which he hod 
formed, whom he punished with banish- 
ment upon his transgression, and made 
^tom dwell over against Paradise in the 
'»ert«rn part, we therefore pray (says he) 
»*ing in quest of our ancient country, and, 
«M it were, panting after it, do worship 
God that way. 

It ia almost stipiHInnii to observe 
that bowing toward the altar is a 
TMtica of the ancient Ceremonial Law. 
OoBCMBon must be made by every advo- 



cate for manly and lational worship, that 
there is nothing mure in the east, than in 
the belfry at the west end, or in tlie botly 
of the church. We notider, therefore, 
however this custom was retained by Pro- 
testants. The cringes and bowings of the 
Iloman Catliolics to the altar are in adora- 
tion of the corporal presence, their wafer 
God, whom their fancies have seated and 
enthroned in this quarter of the East. 
Ditrtiiidus Itat. 226. One who has left a 
severe satire on the retaitieis of those 
forms and ceremonies that lean towards 
popish superstition, tells us : " If I were 
a Papist or Aiithiopo-morphite, who be- 
lieves that God is enthroned in the East 
like a grave old King, I profess I would 
bow and cringe as well as atiy limber-ham 
of them all, and pay my adoration to tliat 
point of the compass (the East) : but if 
men believe that the Hoiy One who in- 
habits Eternity, is also omnipresent, why 
do not they make correspondent cere- 
iiionies of adoration to every point of the 
compass?" HickeringiU's Ceremony - 
Monger, 15. " The maner of turnyng our 
faces to the Easte when wee praie, is taken 
of the old Ethnikea, whiche as Apuleius re- 
membreth, used to loke Eastwards and 
salute the sonno ; we take it as a custom 
to put us in remembraunce that Christe is 
the Bonne of Righteousnes, that discloseth 
all Secretes." Langley's Polydore Virgil, 
15-16, fol. 100, verso. Among the charges 
brought by Peter Smart, in 1628, against 
Uishop Cosin are the following: " Fifthly. 
He tath brought in a new custome of bow- 
ing the body downe to the ground before 
the altar (on which he hath set candle- 
sticks, basons, and crosses, crucifixes, and 
tapers which stand ther for a dumb shew) : 
hee hath taught and enjoyned all such as 
come neere the altar to cringe and bow 
unto it : he hath commanded the chores- 
t«rs to make low leggs unto it, when they 
goe to light the tapers that are on it in the 
winter nights; and in their returne from 
it, hee hath enjoined them to make low 
leg§8 unto it againe, going backwards with 
their faces towards the East, till they are 
out of the inclosure where they usually 
stand. Sixthly : Hee enjoynes thorn all 
that come to the Cathedrall Church to 
pray with their faces towards the East, 
scouldiiig and brawling with them, even in 
time of divine service, which refuse to do 
it, and bidding them either to pray to- 
wards the East, or to be packing out of 
the church, so devoted is hee to this East- 
ern superstition." \'nnitir and Downfall 
of Siipcrgtitiors Popish Ceremonies, 1628. 
This was re-printed in 16-10. We are in- 
formed by Crofton that " The late Arch- 
bishop Laud wa.s the first that ever framed 
a canon for bowing to, towards, or before 
the Communion Table." Altar-Worship, 
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1661, pp. CO, 116. Thi* shrewd writer 
adda : '' For which, reason will require 
■ome symbol of divine nature and presence. 
Its being an holy instnimeut of divine ser- 
vice, being of no more force for the altar, 
than for the tongs, or snuffers of the taber- 
nacle, or Aaron's breeches under the law, 
or for surplices, orguus, chalices, patens, 
and canonical coates and girdles, which 
are made iiiNtniments of holy service, by 
our altar-adorers : and if on that reason 
they must be hewed unto, we shall 
abound in cringing not onlv in every 
church, but in every street. On Maund.v 
Thursday, 1636, Mrs. Charnock, Ac. went 
to see the King's Chapel, where they saw 
an altar, with tapers and other furniture 
on it, nud a crucifix over it ; and presently 
came Dr. Brown, one of his Majesties chap- 
laines, and his curate, into the Chappel, 
and turning themselves towards the altar, 
bowed three times: and then performing 
some private devotion departed : and im- 
mediately came two seminarie priests and 
did as the doctor and his curate had done 
before them." Alfar-vyorahip, 1661, pp. 
60, 116. In the " Lincoln .Articles of En- 
quiry." 1641, the following occurs: "Do 
you know of any parson, vicar, or curate 
that hath intro<luced any offensive rites or 
cerenioiues into the Church, not estab- 
li.shed by the lawes of the land : as namely, 
that make three courtesies towards the 
Communion Table, that call the said table 
Jin nltar, that enjoyne the people at their 
coming into the Church to bow towards 
the East, or towards the Communion- 
table?" Mr. Brand tells ws that he ob- 
serve*] this practice in College Chanels nt 
Oxford. But in ISIS Kir H. Ellis re- 
marks: "The practice of bowing to the 
altar, the Editor believes, is now entirelv 
left off at Oxford. That of turning to it 
at the repetition of the Creed is pretty 
generally retained, and certainly has its 
use, in contributing very often "to recall 
the wandpriiiE thoughts of those who at- 
tend the Chapel service." 

Mede tells us that whatever reve- 
rential guise, ceremony, or worship 
they used at their ingresB into churches, 
in the ages next to the apostles {"nncl 
K<ime he believes thev did) is wholly 
buried in silence and oblivion. The Jews 
used to bow themselves towards the mercy- 
seat. The Christians, after them, in the 
Greek and Oriental Clmrches, have, time 
out of mind, and without any known be- 
ginning, used to bow in like manner. They 
do it at this day. Gregory tells us. that 
the holy men of Jerusalem held a tradition 
generally received from the ancients that 
our Saviour himself was buried with hie 
face and feet towards the east. Bourne 
quote* Bede as his authority for saving. 
" th»t aa the holy women entered at the 




eastern part into the circular house hewu 
out in the rock, they saw the .\ngel sitting 
at the south part of the place, where the 
body of Jesus had lain, i.e., at his ri^lit 
hand : for undoubtedly his body, having 
its face upwards and the head to the wet>t, 
must have its right hand to the south. 
I find the following in " A Light Shining 
out of Darknes, or Occasional Queries, 
1659, p. 26: "This reason likewise the 
common people give for their being burvcd 
with their feet towards the east, so tliat 
they may be in a fitter posture to meet 
the Sun of Righteousness when he shall 
appear with healing in his wings, viz. at 
the Resurrection." The subsequent re- 
mark is found at p. 30, '" Whether it be not 
a pretty foundation for the Oxford doctors 
to stand booted and spurred in the ActP 
because there is mention made in the 
Scripture of being shod with the prepara- 
tion of the Gospel." " 
" 'Tis in the main allowed,"' says 
Pelden, " that the heathens did, in 
general, look towards the East, when 
they prayed, even from the earliest 
ages of the World." .Asplin's Al Eibla, 
1728-31, quoted by Ellis. Comber says, 
" Some antient authors tell us that the 
old inhabitants of Attica buried thus be- 
fore the days of Solon, who, as they report, 
convinced the Athenians that the Island of 
Salamis did of right belong to them by 
shewing them dead bodies looking that 
way, and sepulchres turned towards the 
east, as they used to bury." And the 
Scholiast upon Thucydides says it was the 
manner of all the breeks to bury their 
dead thus. Again, it was used when they 
were baptized :they first turned their faces 
to the west, and so renounced the Devil, 
and then to the east, and made their co- 
venant with Chrinc. Lastlv, those of the 
ancient Chnrch prayed that way, believing 
that our Saviour would come to judgment 
from that quarter of the heavens, St. 
Damascen asserting that when he ascended 
into Heaven, he was taken up eastward, 
and that his disciples worshipped him that 
way ; and therefore chiefly it was, that in 
the ancient Church they prayed with their 
faces to the east, 

BowlnK at the Name of 
JesuB. — Severn! arguments against this 
usage were published in a tract "by a 
learned author " in 1660. Both as regards 
bowing to the altar and in this other act, 
it is to he remarked that the conventional 
usoge of women curtseving is a solecism. 

Bowl or Bowling- Alley— A 
covered space for the game of bowls instead 
of a green. See Halliwell in v. Steven- 
son, in his Turelrr Montht, 1661, (taken 
from Breton's Fantasticks, 1626), says 
under July : " Bowlinp (however tearmed 
like cards and dice unlawfull) I am sure 
is an healthfull exercise, and good for the 
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body, and hath been prescribed for a re- 
creation to great persons by the learned 
Phynitians in which is a groatdeale of art 
anil judgment to be seen especially in the 
expert bowler in choosing out his ground, 
.... whether it be in open wide places, 
or in Allies, and in this sport the choosing 
of the Bowles is not the least of the cun- 
ning belongs to it : your flat bowles being 
well for close Allies, your round hyassea 
bowleg for open giound of advantage, and 
your round bowles like a ball for green 
swarths that are plaine and level!." 
Braithwaite, in his " Rules for the Go- 
vernment of the house of an Earle." (circa 
1640) describes it as one of the duties of 
the gardener, "to make faire bowling al- 
ley!-, well banked, and sualed ; which being 
well kepte in many bowses are very profit- 
able to the gardiners." 

The Bovvling Green House was an 
old establishment under that name on 
Putney Heuth, on the site of the re- 
sidence of the younger Pitt. It is 
jresumably the establishment to which 
John Locke alludes in his Journal 
under 1679, stating that during the whole 
summer several persons of quality might 
be seen bowling there two or three t'mes n 
week. It was taken in I()93 by £dwurd 
Locket, keeper of an ordinary in White- 
hall, and had originally, no doubt, been a 
small and stealthy incroachment on the 
common, due to the negligence or com- 
plicity of the authorities. "The Bowling 
Green House at Putney," observes a 
writer in 1761. " is pleasantly situated, 
and affords a fine prospect. It is now 
turned into one of those fashionable sum- 
mer breakfasting-places, which level all 
distinction, and mingle the sexes together 
ir. company." Marylebone and Islington 
were also formerly celebrated for their 
bawling greens, which were also found in 
the centre of the Metropoli.s, as we know 
it, Locke mentions Marylebone in 1679. 
0«e was attached to Shaver's Hall in the 
Hakjmarket. The reader may be referred 
to an interesting paper on bowling-greens 
in yotes and Qu/:nes for January 15, 1887. 
See also " A description of n Bowling 
Alley " in the "Compleat Gamester," 1674, 
and compare Nares, Glossary, 1859, in v. 
and under Skittles. 

Half-Bowl.— Wliat was termed the 
Half-Bowl is mentioned in a tract of 1580. 
•' It was my chance," says the writer, " to 
^be at John Crokes, where there in a bnwl- 

Bg alley of the half bowle, whether doth 
^Npaire many merchants and sundry 
Cantlemen, and in a chamber above divers 
w«n at play." The half-bowl was suffici- 
tTjtly celebrated to induce Francis Coulea, 
thu popular bookseller of Charles the First 
Bad Second's times, to adopt it as part of 
hif ncB, which formed a rather singular 
ccmpotuid — " The Lamb and the Half- 



Bowl." In an edition of the " History of 

Tom a Lincoln," 1655, however, the im- 
print bears the latter only. 

Bowrla.^lt is rather difficult to deter 
mine whether the game, which was to con 
sole the Princess of Hungary in her de- 
spondency, was the same as our bowls : if 
so, it was surely an indifferent prescrip- 
tion. In the " Squyr of Lowe Degre," 
the following passage is found : 

" .\n hundreth Knightcs truly tolde, 
Shall play with bowles in alayes colde, 
Your disease to driue awaie." 

A fair account of this diversion is given in 
•Strutt's " Sports and Pastimes," and 
probablv the best early one is in Taylor the 
Water-Poet's Wit and Mirth, 1G29 : " This 
wise game of bowling," says he, "doth 
make the fathers surpasse their children 
in apish toyes and delicate dog-trickes. 
.\s first for the postures: first handle your 
bowle: secondly, adiiance your bowle; 
thirdly, charge jour bowle : fourthly, aynie 
your bowle : fifthly, discharge your 
hcwle : sixthly, plye your bowle : in 
which last posture of plying your 
bowle you shall perceiue many varie- 
ties aucf diuisions as wringing of the necke, 
lifting vp of the shoulders, clapping of the 
hands, lying downe of one side, running 
after the bowle, making long dutifiill 
scrapes and legs (sometimes bareheaded), 
with entreating him to flee, flee, flee : and 
though the bowler bee a gentleman, yet 
there hee may meet with attendant rookes 
that sometimes will bee his betters six to 
four or two to one. ... A bowler, al- 
though the allye or marke bee but thirty 
or forty paces, yet sometimes I haue heard 
the bowler cry, Rub, rub, rub, and swenre 
and lye that hee was gone an hundred 
miles, when the bowle hath beene short of 
the btocke two yards. The marke which 
thoy ayme at hath sundry names and epi- 
thites, as a blncko, a jacke, and a mistris." 
Perhaps the foregoing passage may servo 
to elucidate the rather obscure title (as it 
has been regarded) of Freeman's Epi- 
grams," 1614 — " Rubbe and a Great 
Cast." Our ancestors pursued it with 
peculiar ardour and delight, and it is still 
a favourite amusement. Stow seems to 
say that, in his time, the open ground 
about London was being gradually built 
upon, and that the archers encroached 
upon the bowlinp alleys. Sir Nicho- 
las Carew was ptnymg at bowls with Henry 
VIII., when by some retort to an offensive 
remark by Henry, he gave umbrage to the 
latter, and was disgraced, and ultimately 
executed in 1539 on Tower Hill. 
In the Privy Purse Expenses of 
the Princess Mary, under April, 1538-9, 
there is a highly-curious entry: — 
'• Itm. payd for a brekefaste loste 
at Boiling by my lady maryes gee. 
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. . . xs." It appears also from pas- 
saces in "Wit at Several Weapons," and 
other dramas, that the small ball, wbicli 
i^ now called the Jack, was sometimes 
known as the mistress." 

It may be recollected that, in the 
feuds of the great families of Scot- 
land in the sixteenth century, the 
murderer of George Driimmond came 
upon him while he and his friends were 
playing at the game. See a letter in the 
Antiouary for January, 1886. While 
Charles 1. was at Holmby in 1047, he fre- 
quented the bowling green at Althorp. One 
nf the pleasanter traits in the personal 
history of Charles is the recourse of the 
King to the country seat of Mr. Richard 
Shute, a Turkey merchant, at Barkine in 
ICssex, for the purpose of playing with him 
at this game. Shute used to be called by 
his majesty Safin Shute, from the material 
of which his doublet was made. Some- 
times one won, sometimes the other; but 
on one occasion Charles lost so frequently, 
that he gave up. His entertainer beggeil 
him to try another turn — another £1,0()0: 
but the King, laying his hand an his 
shoulder, said : " I must remember I have 
a wife and children to keep." In the story 
of The Kino and a Poor Northern 3!an, 
1640, the latter, coming up to London to 
seek redres.s, does not believe that it is the 
King, whom they point out to him at the 
Court, ploying at bowls in his shirt-sleeves. 
We have all heard how the poet Suckling, 
living at the same time: 

" Prized black eyes and a lucky hit 
At bowls above all the trophies of wit." 

Charles's successor in the Stuart line, the 
merry monarch, is reported to have played 
at the same diversion with his select set for 
an East — a watch made by the early 
master of the craft so-named. A game 
at bowls or ninepins was formerly at least 
a favourite diversion for the rowing par- 
ties up the Thames between Putney and 
Teddington, and the riverside places of 
entertainment were usually provided with 
accommodation for this purpose. 

Boxingr. — Misson, in his Travels in 
England, toward the close of the 17th 
century, speaking of sports and diver- 
sions, says: "Anything thnt looks like 
fighting is delicious to an Englishman. If 
two little boys quarrel in the street, the 
pa.ssengers stop, make a ring round them 
in a moment and set them against one an- 
other, that they may come to fisticuffs. 
When 'tis come to a fight, eoch pulls off 
his neckcloth and his waistcoat, and gives 
them to hold to the standers-bv : (some 
will strip themselves quite naked to their 
wastes:) then they begin to brandish their 
fists in the air; the blows are aim'd all at 
the face, they kick one another's shins, 
they tug one another by the hair, &c. He 



that.has got the other down, may give him 
one blow or two before he rises, but uo 
more : and let the boy get up ever so often, 
the other is obliged to box him again as 
often as he requires it. During the fight 
the ring of by-standers encourage the com- 
batants with great delight of heart, and 
never part them while they fight accordint; 
to the rules : and these by-standers are not 
only other boys, porters, and rabble, but 
all sorts of men or fashion : some thrusting 
by the mob, that they may see plain, other.s 
getting upon stalls ; and all would hire 
places if scaffolds could be built in a 
moment. The father and mother of the 
boys let them fight on as well as the rest, 
and hearten him that gives ground or has 
the worst. These combats are less fre- 
quent among grown men than children ; 
but they are not rare. If a coachman has 
a dispute about his fare with a gentleman 
that has hired him, and the gentleman 
offers to fight him to decide the quarrel, 
the coachman consents with all his heart : 
the gentleman pulls off his sword, lays it 
in some shop, with his cane, gloves, and 
cravat, and boxe.s in the same manner as 
I have described above. If the coachman 
is soundly drubb'd, which happens almost 
always, (a gentleman seldom exposes him- 
self to such a battle without he is sure he's 
strongest) that goes for payment ; but if he 
is the beater, the beatee mu.st pav the 
money about which thev quarreli'd." 
Brand once saw the Duke of Grafton 
at fisticuffs, in the open street, with such a 
fellow, whom he lamb'd most horribly. It 
was in the very widest part of the 
Strand. The Duke was oig and ex- 
tremely robust. He had hid his Blue 
Ribband, before he took the coach, so that 
the coachman did not know him. Compare 
Jinrtholomew Fair for a curious anecdote 
of Dr. John.son's uncle. " In France," 
adds Misson, "we punish such rascals 
with our cane, and sometimes with 
the flat of our sword : but in Eng- 
land this is never practis'd : they 
use neither sword nor stick against a 
man that is unarm'd : and if an unfortu- 
nate stranger (for an Englishman would 
never take it into his head) should draw 
his sword upon one that had none, he'd 
have a hundred people upon him in a 
moment, thnt wimld, ocrhaps, lay him so 
flat that he would hardly ever get up again 
till the Resurrection." 

Boy-Bishop. — It is uncertain at 
what pcriofl the custom of electing boy 
bishops on St. Nicholas's Day commencetl 
in England : but there is little doubt that 
after it had been established on the con- 
tinent, it would soon be imported hither. 
The association of this saint with the rito 
was. of course, due to his patronage of 
children. Warton thought he found traces 
of the religious mockery of the boy bishop 
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*<Mrly as 867 or 870, in the Greek Church. 
H.E.P., by Hazlitt, 1871. ii., 2U8-3-J, where 
farther particulars may be found. The 
-ceremony has been traced to Canterbury, 
Kton (1-*41). St. Paul's, London, Colches- 
ter, Norwich, Winchester (1380) Exeter, 
Salisbury, Wells, Westminster, tiambeth, 
York, Heverley, Rotherham, Newcastle- 
iipou-Tyne, and to several places abroad ; 
there can be little doubt that it was almost 
universal. Gregory thoirght that the boy 
bi&hop was peculiar to Salisbury, perhaps 
because he met with the usage in tiie 
Sarum service book, and Warton supposed 
that the custom was confined to collegiate 
•churches. It seems to be thought that this 
•choracter was originally known as Ephco- 
pm C'horiftaram merely. In the archives 
of Norwich, down to lo21, are sundry en- 
tries relevant to the expenses incurred here 
«n this anniversary, and notices of moneys 
left to support the institution. Aubrey's 
Letters. Ac, 1813. i. 3ti2-4. In the statutes 
of Salisbury Cathedral, enjoined anno 
1319, Tit. 45, it is ordered that the boy 
bishop shall not make a feast. The boy 
bishop, as it should seem from the Register 
of the capitulary .\cts of York Cathedral 
under the date 1367 was to be ror/jorc for- 
motut, or the election to be void ; and as in 
the same church, under a regulation of 
1300, every chorister was bound to possess 
• claram vocem puerilem," such a quality 
was as justly imperative in the Kpiscopitt 
j'ueron/m. liazlitt's Wnrton, 1871, iv., 237 
The Bov BishoD at Salisbury is actually 
said to nave had the power of disposing of 
such prebends there as happened to fall 
vacant durinj; the days of his episcopacy. 
Edward I., in the 28th year of nis reign, 
being near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, gave 
forty shillings to the Boy-Bishop ana his 
companions lor singing before hiin on St. 
Nicholas's Eve. It was during the King's 
pawOiKe through Newcastle on this occa- 
«on that a boy-bishop said vespers before 
him in his chapel at Heton. It appears 
that at Canterbury in lAtU there was no 
•election of a boy bishop in the Granimar- 
M^hool owing to the default or negligence of 
the masters. Liber Johiinnia Sloiif. 
mi^narhi fxel. Cant, de Ohilibiiii, <(■<•. fiii 
Cenobii (1415-67), a MS. in the library of 
C C. C. Camb. One of the original rules 
drawn up for the scholars of Dean Colet's 
Foundation, in 1010, was: " Your chylde 
shal, on Chyldermas Daye, wnyte vpon the 
hoy byshop ot Poules, and offer there — .' 
In the Statutes of St. Paul's, 1518, the fol- 
lowing clause (Kcurs : " ,\11 these children 
■hall every Childermas Daye come to 
Panlis Churche and hear the Childe Bishop 
aemon : and after be at the hygh nvn.sse, 
mad each of them offer a Id. to the Childe 
Biahop, and with them the Maisters and 
Surreyors of the Scole." .\ tract by Hugh 
Kliodea, one of the children of the chapel 



under Henry VIII., appeared, according 
tn Herbert, in 1555, containing, in thirty- 
six 6-line stansas, the " Song of the Child- 
Bishop of St. Paul's," as it was sung be- 
fore the queen at her manor of St. James 
in the Fields in her privy chamber on St. 
Nicholas's Day ond Innocents' Day that 
year. It is described as a fulsome pane- 
gyi-ic, in which the queen is compared to 
Judith, Esther, the Queen of Sheba, and 
the Virgin. 

In cathedrals this Boy Bishop seems 
t<i have been elected from among the 
children of the choir. After his election, 
being completely apparelled in the epis- 
ccipaT vestments, with a mitre and crozier, 
he bore the title and state of a Bishop, and 
exacted ceremonial obedience from nis fel- 
lows, who were dressed like priests. 
Strange as it may appear, they took pos- 
session of the Churcn. and, except mass, 
pel formed all the ceremonies and offices. 
Northumb. Househ. Book, ed. 1827, p. 439, 
for an ' Inventory of the Robes and Orna- 
n^ents of a Boy or Beam Bishop." In 
Hearne's " Liber Niger Scaecarii, 1728, 
vol. ii., pp. 674, 686, we find that Arch- 
bishop Rotheram bequeathed " a mytcr for 
the Barnebishop, of cloth of gold, with 
two knopps of silver gilt and enamyled." 
' But in the ordinary churches the appoint- 
ments were almost equally sumptuous and 
costly. The Churchwarcfens' accounts of 
St. Marv at Hill, 10 Henry VI., mention 
two children's copes, also a mitre of clotli 
of gold, set with stones. In 1523, 2s. 8d. 
are charged for the Bishop's dinner and 
his company on St. Nicholas's Day in the 
same accounts at Lambeth. Even posterior 
to the I'roc'Iaination of 33 Henry VIII., 
ii, the St. Mary at Hill books, l-'ilO, is: 
'■ For 12 oz. silver, being clasps of books 
and the Bishop's mitre, at vs. viijd. per oz. 
vjl. xvis. jd.'' These last were sold. In 
the " Inventory of Church Goods " belong- 
ing to the same parish, at the same time, 
wo have : " Item, a mitre for a Bishop at 
] St. Nichnlns-tyde, garnished with sih'er, 
( and enamyled, and perle, and counterfeit 
stone." Mnskell pointed out that, from 
the services to be said by the Boy Bishop 
and his choristers, as laid down in the 
Sarum Processional, it appears that "not 
only upon the Innocents' or Chiidormoss 
Day did the * Eptscopus Pnerorum ' claim 
his rights, and perform oil the ecclesias- 
tical duties of his temporary rank, except 
the mass, but from the feast of St. Nicho- 
las to Innocents' Day, a period of nearly a 
month. Whence it does not seem so ex- 
traordinary, as it otherwise might, that 
during this time the Boy Bishop might die, 
ill which case he would be buried with the 
due Itononi-s: and the tomb at Salisbury 
in explained." Srlecied Cnilurirs of 
Books, 1843, pp. 15-16, note. On the eve 
of Innocents' Day, the Boy Bishop was t/> 
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gu in solemo pHBBB with his fellows, 
to the altar of the Holy Trinity and All 
Saints, or (as the Pie directs) to the altar 
of Holy Innocents or Holy Trinity in their 
copes, and burning tapers in their bands. 
The Bishop beginning, and the other boys 
following: "Centum quadraginta qua- 
tuor," Ac. Then the verse, " Hi emti 
sunt ex omnibus,' Ac. and this was sung 
by three of the boys. Then all the boys 
aang the " Prosa sedentem in superna 
majestatis arce," Ac. The Chorister 
Bishop, in the mean time, fumed the altar 
first, and then the image of the Holy 
Tiinity. Then the Btshoi> said moilestu 
voce the verse " Lffitamini," and the re- 
sponse was, " Et gloriumini," Ac. Then 
the prayer which we yet retain : " Deus 
cujus hodierna die," Ac. In their return 
from the altor Priecentor puerorum in- 
cipiat, Ac, the chanter-chorister began 
"De Sancta Maria," Ac. The response 
was "Felix naraque," Ac, et "sic pro- 
cessio," Ac. The procession was made into 
the quire, by the west door, in such order 
that the dean and canons went foremost : 
the chaplains next: the Bishop, with Ins 
little Prebendaries, in the last and high- 
est place. The Bishop took his seat, and 
the rest of the children disposed themselves 
upon each side of the quire, upon the up- 
permost ascent, the canons resident bear- 
ing the incense and the book : and the 
petit canons the tnpers, according to the 
Kubrick. .\nd from this hour to the full 
end of the next day's proces.'.ion no clerk 
is accustomed (whatever his condition may 
be) to take place above his superior.s. Then 
the Bishop on his scat said the verse : 
" Speciosus forma, Ac diffusa est gratia 
in labiis tuis," Ac. Then the prayer, 
" Deus qui salutia reternie." Ac, " Pax 
vobis," Ac Then after the " Benedicamus 
Domino," the Bishop, sitting in his seat, 
gave the Benediction to the people in this 
manner : " Princeps Ecctesia; Pastor ovilis 
cunctam plebam tuam benedicere dig- 
neris," Ac Then, turning towards the 

Seople, he sang or said : " Cum ninnsnelu- 
ine A charitnte humiliate vos ad benedic- 
tionem " : the chorus answering. "Deo 
gratias." Then the cross-bearer delivered 
up the crozier to the Bishop again, rt func 
Episcoput puf.rorum vrimti siijnando xe in 
fronle >ic dicat, " .\djutorium nostrum," 
Ac The chorus answering "Qui fecit 
Cesium A Terrara." Then, after some 
other like ceremonies performed, the 
Bishop began the Completorium or Com- 
ply n : and that done, lie turned towards 
the quire, and said, " Adjutorium," Ac, 
and then, last of all, he said, " Benedicat 
Voe omnipotens Deus, Pater, and Filiua, 
& Spiritus Sanctus." .\ll this was done 
nith solemnity of celebration, and under 
pain of anathema to any that should in- 
terrupt or press upon these children. See 



Gregory's Works, 1649, p. 114. The show 
of the Boy Bishop, rather on account of its 
levity and obsuruity, than of its supersti- 
tion, was formally abrogated by a Pro- 
clamation, July 22, 1542. But it 
had been interdicted abroad, o cen- 
tury before, by the Council of Basle, 
1431, OS appears from a citation in 
Prynne's " Histriomastix," 1(333, and 
the later statutory prohibition was 
more or less disregarded in ICngland. The 
conclusion of Henry Vill.'s Proclamation 
is: "And whereas heretofore dyvers and 
many superstitious and chyldysh observ- 
auneies have be used, and yet to this day 
ore observed and kept, in many and sundry 

f>arte.<i of this Realm, as upon .Saint Nicho- 
Bs, the Holie Innocents, and such like, 
children be strangelie decked and appa- 
rnyled to counterfeit Priests, Bishop.i, and 
Women, and to be ledde with sondes and 
dances from house to house, blessing the 
people, and gathering of money : and boyea 
d-) singe masse and preache in the pulpitt, 
n ith such other unnttinge and inconveni- 
ent usages, rather to the derysyon than 
auie true glorie of God, or honour of his 
sayntes. The Kynges Mnjestie wylleth 
and commaundeth that henceforth all sucii 
superstitious observations be left and 
clerely extinguisheil throwout all this 
Realnie and Dominions." Bishop Tanner, 
in a letter to Hearne, says in allusion to 
the abuse of the ancient custom, that the 
choristers chose a bishop and waited on 
him in proces.sion to several houses in the 
city, where the little rogues took great 
liberties, .^nd Tanner traces to this cir- 
citnistance the bye-nnme of St. Nicholas's 
Clerks conferred on them. 

In Hall's " TriumpliB of Rome"" 
(Triumphs of Pleasure) he equally anim- 
adverts on the licence, which had 
ciept into this Romish Observance, 
when he says, "What merry work it 
was here in the days of our holy fathers 
(pnd 1 know not whether, in some places, 
it may not be so still), thot upon St. 
Nicholiis, St. Kathcrine. St. Clement, and 
Holy Innocents' Day. children were wont 
to be arrayed in chimers, rochets, sur- 
plices, to counterfeit bishops and priests, 
and to be led, with songs and dances, from 
house to house, blessing the people, who 
stood girning in the wav to expect that 
j ridiculous benediction. Yea, thot boys m 
thot holy sport were wont to sing masses 
I ond to climb into the pulpit to preach 
I (no doubt learnedly and edifyingly) to the 
simple auditory. .And this was so really 
done, that in the cathedral church of Salis- 
bury (unless it be lately defaced) there i.* 
ii perfect inonumeiit of one of these Boy 
BishoDS (who died in the time of his young 
pontificality) accoutred in his episcopal 
robes, still to be seen. Strype, however, 
in his " Memorials," speaking of the Boy 
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BUhop, among scholars, m.vb: "I shall 
only remark that there might bo this at 
least be said in favour of this old custom, 
that it gave a spirit to the children, and 
the hopes that tliey might at one time or 
other attain to the real mitre, and so made 
them mind their books." 

With the Catholic Liturgy, all the 
pageantries of popery were restored 
t>i their ancient ^Icnduur by Queen 
Mary. Among these, the procession 
of the Boy Bishop was too popular a mum- 
mery to be overlooked. In Strype we read 
that. Nov. 13, 1554, an edict was issued 
by the Bishop of London to all the Cler^ 
of his Diocese, to have a Boy Bi.shop in 
procession. In the same volume, however, 
we read, "The which was St. Nicholos 
Eve, at even-song time came a command- 
irent that St. Nicholas should not go 
abroad nor about. But, notwithstanding, 
it seems, so much were the citizens taken 
with the mock of St. Nicholas, that is, a 
Boy Bishop, that there went about these 
St. Nicholases in divers parishes, as in St. 
Andrew's, Holborn, and St. Nicolas Olaves 
in Bread-stre«t. The reason the proces- 
sion of St. Nicolas was forbid, was, be- 
cause the Cardinal had this St. Nicolas 
Day sent for all the Convocation, Bishops. 
and inferior Clergy, to come to him to 
I>ambeth, there to be absolve<l from all 
their perjuries, schisms and heresies." 
In the accounts of St. Mary - at - 
Hill, London, 1554, is the following 
entry: "Paid for makyng the Bishops 
m^r. with staff and lace that went to it, 
iiii. Paid for a boke for St. Nicholas, 
Tiijd." Strvpe says, that in 155C, on 
St. Nicholas' Even, " St. Nicholas, that is 
• boy habited like a bishop in pontificali- 
bus, went abroad in most parts of London, 
tinging after the old fashion, and was re- 
ceived with many ignorant but well-dis- 
pcaed people into their houses, and had as 
mnch gooil cheer as ever was wont to be 
had before, at least in many places." The 
Boy Bishop would naturally be put 
down again when Queen Eli/ahefh 
came to the crown : and yet, by Put- 
tenham's account, it was exhibited in the 
ccantry villages after her accession. Put- 
tenham wrote his " .^rt of English Poesy " 
many years before it was published in 
1689. He says: " Methinks this fellow 
■peaks like Bishop Nicholas: for on St. 
Nicholas's night, commonly, the scholars 
of the country make them a bishop, who, 
like a foolish boy, goeth about blessing and 
pleaching with such childish terms as make 
Um» people laugh at his foolish counterfeit 
ipMchM." The special service for Inno- 
wata' Day, in an early printed copy of it, 
i«dMorib«d as " In die innocentium sermo 
pro eptscopo puerorum." It commences 
vith tbe words: " Lsudate, pueri, domi- 



num. psalmo centesimo xii" et pro buius 
colacionts fundamento." 

In the Posthumous Works of John 
Oregory, 1650, there is a monograph 
on this subject with three engrav- 
ings ; it is called : Episcopus Puero- 
rum, In die Innocentium; or a Discnverie 
of an Antient Custom in the Church of 
Saruiu, making an Anniversarie Bishop 
among the Choristers." In 12 Edward 
III., while the King was at Antwerp, the 
Boy-Bishop there received 13s. 6d. for sing- 
ing before his majesty in his chamber. 
Hazlitt's Warton, 1871, ii., 229. 

Aubanus tells us, that scholars on 
St. Nicholas's Day used to elect thre3 
out of their numbers, one of whom 
was to play the bishop, the otliT 
two the parts of Deacons. The Bishop 
was escorted by the rest of the boys, 
in solemn procession, to church, where 
with his mitre on, ho presided dur- 
ing the time of divine worship : this ended, 
he and his deacons wout about singing 
from door to door, and collected money, 
not begging it as alms, but demanding it 
as the Bishop's subsidy. On the eve of 
this day the ooys were prevailed upon to 
fast, in order to persuade themselves that 
the little presents which were put that 
night for them into shoes (placed under 
the table for that purpose), were mado 
them by St. Nicholas : and many of them 
kept the fast so rigorously on this account, 
that their frieiuls, in order to prevent 
them from injuring their healths, were 
under the neces.sity of forcing them to take 
some sustenance. Bowie says, that in 
Spain formerly, on this commemoration- 
day, a chorister being placed with solem- 
nity in the midst of the choir, upon a scaf- 
fold, there descended from the vaulting of 
the ceiling a cloud, which stopping, mid- 
way, opened. Two angels within it carried 
the mitre, and descended just so low as to 
place it on his head, ascending immedi- 
ately in the same order in which they oanio 
down. This came to be an occasion of 
some irregularities ; for till the day of the 
Innocents, he had a certain jurisdiction, 
and his prebendaries took secular offices, 
such as nlguasils, catchpoles, dog-whippers 
and sweepers. From a paper in the St. 
James's Chronicle," for Nov. 16-18, 1797, 
it appears that at Zug, in Switzerland, the 
ceremonies of this day were suppressed in 
that year in consequence of the complaint 
addressed to the authorities against the 
exactions of the Boy Bishop and his at- 
tendants, who visited all the booths, Ac, 
and demanded money. 

Bragfot Sunday.— In Lancashire, 
or some parts of it, n spiced ale, called 
Braget or Hrngot, used to be drunk very 
largely on Palm Sunday, which was thenoSJ 
called Bragot Sunday.' 
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tjriaC in 6r« 

■Bknown, the 

id among the 

Tftak. This is yearly done 

tf. in the afternoon, in 600 

which have the figures of 

anpressed on them, and are 

Mil as attend the church ; and 

^^h vaiC^ing three pounds and a 

.^■1^ ta which latter is added one 

.M» a half of cheese, are given to 

^iimrrT only at the same time. 

« T^igar tradition in these parts, 

~ a(«res on the cake represent the 

.^ ^ tkis gift, being two women 

^ «iB vcre joined together in their 

,j^aMiiliTcd together so till they n-ere 

^■i twcaty and thirty years of age. 

_ tf^ tacau without foundation. Tne 

^^ waBt to be, that it was the gift of 

, aoiiiBC, of the name of Pi'eston ; and 

t ito ftiat of the women on the cakes 

^ «taB plaoe oulv within these fifty 

.^^^ aad vas made to represent two 

■a, as the general objects of a 

_ keoefaction." " At Biddenden, 

Mit trday, there was observed a 

KMter custom of distributing cukes 

Hw impressed figures of the "Bid- 

MaiJs. Their names were Eliaa 

>t»rT Chulkhurst, and they are said 

»t* lived to the age of 34 years, when 

. iWJ. and the other followed within 

jiA. **•»»- They betiueathed land in 'he 

yarMk which produces iiliuut forty guin- 

«» a ywar, and from this the cost of the 

ilHCnb-jtiou is defrayed. The custom 

^*4^ attracts a very considerable uum- 

tar •/ visitors from the surrounding vil- 

t^Hi, and it is among these that the cakes, 

kB«i«C > Quaint representation of the 

■M^ ctamoed with a boxwood die, ore 

»««n'butcd, oread and cheese being given 

' <> poor of the parish." Globe, .April, 

^ >i«l1. There is a similar custom at Pad- 

JiK^toD, near London, where the gifts are 

tkrvwn from the church steeple. 

•reakf astlriir. — .\ ,Sussex custom. 
Smufi -lich. l\,U., xiv.. 13ij. 

•rlaval's, St.- At .St. Briaval's, 

illiMKVstershire, a very strange quasi-jocu- 

Ui custom formerly "prevailed on \\Tjit- 

Sanday. Several baskets full of bread ami 

<>i Ma *, cut very small, were brought into 

(funrh, and immediately after seri'ice were 

thrown by the churchwardens from the 

a»M*ries among the congregation, who 

Mtrnmbled for them. The custom was kept 

«9. and may be still, in order to secure to 

: tJto poor of St. Briaval's oud Havelfield 

I iKe right of cutting and carrying woo«l 

•■ fixtm 3,U00 acres of coppice in Hudknoll 
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jiad the Meend. Everr householder was 
«iliM>cd 2d. towards defraying the coet of 
the bread and cheese. 

In 1687, the "Orders and Rules 
of the Court of St. Briavells in the 
Forest of Dean, in the County of Glou- 
cester," were printed in a volume with 
similar regulations for the miners in the 
Forest. 

Bridal Bedi — In the papal times no 
new-married couple could go to bed to- 

f ether till the bridal bed hou been blessed. 
n a MS. cited by Blokewny, it is stated 
that " the pride of the clergy and the 
bigotry of trie laity were sucti that new 
married couples were made to wait till 
iridnight, after the marriage day, before 
they nrould pronounce a benediction, un- 
less handsomely paid for it, and they durBt 
not undress without it, nn pain of ex- 
«cmmunication." Blomeiield's yorfolk, iv. 
221. 

Bride-Ale. — In Ihre's " Glossariura 
Suio-Gothicuin," 17(i9, we read : v. lintd- 
ikai. Gifwa i Bruuskalen dicitur de 
Erano vel munere collectitio, quod Spoiisie 
die Nuptiarum a Convivis in pateram mit- 
titur, liabito antea brevi Sennoiie a prte- 
s«nte Bacerdote. Nescio, an hue quicyuam 
faciat Tributum illud, tjuod in Gallia 
Sponsse dabatur E.scuellatta dictum, et de 
ouo Du-Fresne in Gloss. Lat." Ibid. v. 
Jul p. 1005 : " Hemkomol, ('onrjiitim 
^uod nori Conjunel in siiis {ttlihua in- 
ttruunt." In the " Christen State of 
Matrimony," 1543, fol. 48, verso, we read : 
" When tliey come home from the church, 
then beginneth excesse of eatyng and 
-diTncking — and as much is waisted in one 
daye. as were sufficient for the two newe 
married fotkes lialfe a year to lyve upon." 
Tln» following is from the Court Rolls of 
Halea-Owen Borough, Salop, of the loth 
Kliaabeth : — Cu»tom of Bride - Ale : 
"Item, a payne is made that no 
perron or persons that shall brewe any 
vtddyn ale to sell, shall not brevre above 
tvelve strike of mault at the most, and 
tliat the said persona so married shall not 
lieep nor have above eight mes&e of persons 
■»t bis dinner within the burrowe : and be- 
fore his brydall daye he shall keep no un- 
lairfull games in hys house, nor out of Iiys 
hoose, on pain of 20 shillings." In Harri- 
■on'i " Description of Britain," it is re- 
maiked : " In feastitiR also the husband- 
nsea do exceed after their manner, especi- 
ail> ot biidales, &c., where it is incredible 
to tell what meat is consumed and spent ; 
■Mh one brines such a dish, or so nianie 
vith him, as his wife and he doo consult 
apon. but alwaiee with this consideration, ' 
tiat the leefer friend shall have the better | 
X>nnvdcn." Thus it appears that among ' 
pciMMia of inferior raiik a contribution I 
>■■ •spreaaly made for the purpose of as- 
vottsc Um bridegroom and briue in their i 



new situation. This custom must have 
doubtless been often abused : it breathed, 
however, a great deal of philanthropy, and 
would naturally help to increase popula- 
tion by encouraging matrimony. This cus- 
tom ot making presents at weddings seems 
also to have prevailed amongst those of 
the higher order. From tne account 
of the nuptials of the Lady Susan 
with Sir Philip Herbert, in the reign of 
James I. it appears that the presents of 
plato and other things given by noblemen 
»vere valued at £2,500, and that the king 
gave £500 for the bride's juinturo. His 
majesty gave her away, and, as his manner 
was, archly observed on the occasion that 
" if he were unmarried lie would not give 
hir, but keep her fur himself." Itride-ales 
are mentioned by Puttenhain in his ** .\rtij 
of Poesie " : " During the course of Queen 
Elizabeth's entertainments at Kenilworth 
Cftstle, in 1575, a bryde-ale was celebrated 
with a great variety of shews and sports." 
FiDin a passage in .lonson's " Silent 
Woman," .Andrews infers that it seems to 
have been n general custom to make pre- 
sents to the married pair, in proportion 
to the gay appearance of their wedding. 
Newton, speaking of rushes, says " Here- 
with be made manie pretie imagined de- 
vises for bride-ales, and other solemnities 
as little baskets, hampers, paniers, pitch- 
ers, dishes, combes, bru.shes, stooles, 
elm ires, purees with strings, girdles, anu 
miiiiie such other pretie, curious, and arti- 
ficiall conceits, which nt such times many 
il'j take the paines to make and hang up in 
the houses, as tokens of good-will to the 
new married bride : and alter the solera- 
nitie ended, to bestow abroad for bride- 
gifts or presents." In reference to the 
rose, he says: " .\t bride-ales the houses 
and chambers were woont to be strawed 
with tlie.se odoriferous and sueet herbes : 
to signifie that in wedlncke all pensive sul- 
Icnnes and lowring cheer, all iirangling 
stiife, jarring, variance, and discorde, 
ought to be utterly excluded and aban- 
d<:n6<l ; and that in place thereof al mirth, 
pUasantnes, cheerfulnes, mildncs, quiet- 
nes, and love should be maintained, and 
that in matters passing bet ween e the hus- 
buiid and the wife all secresie should be 
used." Herbal from the Bible, 1587, p. 
92. Compare Bid-ale and Biidr-Waiii. 

Bride-Caice. — The connection be- 
tween the bride-cake and wedding is 
strongly marked in the following custom 
still retained in Yorkshire, where the for- 
mer is cut into little square pieces, thrown 
over the bridegroom's and bride's head, 
ond then put through the ring. The cake 
is sometimes broken over the bride's head, 
and then thrown away among the crowd to 
be scrambled for. 

This is noted by Aubanus in his descrip- 
tion of the rites of marriage in his country 
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aad tinM. " P«r«:i& re divini Spoota ad 
Hpon«i domnm dcducitur, indeque P«ni« 
prujicitur, <|iii a pnoriii certatim mpitur," 
lol. 08. To break tlio eak« over the head 
of t(ui bride nppeani to have been aotne- 
tiroea luuat iu Driiytnn'it time, for that 
writer, in hi* " NirnnliiiJin, or the Court 
of Fairy," 1027, nppliok the cuatom, with 
the licence habitual to poet*, to the fairy 
Tita: 

" UerHHu. But coining back when she 
i* wed, 
Who breaks the cake above her head ? 
(Jlnui. That khull Mertillu." 

Ihiia Ktiiollett, in liiii Uuinjilirru CUnkrr. 
1771 : " A cake being broken over the head 
of Mr*. Tuhithii Iiimnahago, (lie fra(;ni«ntg 
were ili.^tribiil<xl uniong the byiitanderii, 
aocoriliriK to tlie ciixtum of tlie antiont 
Biitorm, on thu NiijtpoNlion thut every per- 
■on who niv of thin hallowe<l cake, lihoiild 
that niuht liuvu n vision of tlie man or 
woman whom Ueuven designed shoiiliJ be 
bis or her u't«i<ied mate." In the North, 
iliOM of the bride-cake are put through 
th* wediliiig ring: they are afterwards 
laid undvr pillowi. nt nieht, to cause 
young piTaoiiH to dream or their lovers. 
Uonii' pointed out thot this custom is not 
ppi'uliiir to the North of Kngland, it 
nofms to prevail generally. The pieces of 
tho cake must bo drawn nine titncs through 
tho wedding ring. Hut it appears that the 
cake wai not imrosMirily u wedding-cake. 
Th~ " Spoctftior " olmorves also: "Tho 
wriliir roHolvcil to try his fortune, fasted 
all dnv. iiiiil that ho might bo sure of 
dioamiiig upon sniiiethiiig at night, pro- 
oiiiml III) haiiilhomo slice of bride cuke, 
which lii> iiiiui'tl very conveuientlv under 
hi« pilioM." 'I'lio " CoiinoiMseur savs: 
"CoiiMii l>i>liliy uiis murricd a little while 
ago, iKiil sliK wot 1110 u piece of hride-cnke 
t> put uiiiliT my pillow, and I had the 
swpotost drcuni : t thought wo were going 
to bo married together. The following 
occurs in tho Fioiirtii nf Alatrimonu, 
1733. 

'' But, Mndam, as a present tnke 
This little iinpcr of bride-cuko : 
Vaitt any Fricfay in the year. 
When Venus mounts the starry sphere, 
Thrust this at night in pillowber. 
In morning slumber you will seem 
T' enjoy your lover in a dream." 

In tho " .'Jt. James's Chronicle," April 16- 
18, 17W), are some lines on the " Weddinc 
Oake." 

■rlde-Clip.— This custom has its 
traces in (iciitilisui. It is of hieh anti- 
i|uitv, says Malone, for it subsisted among 
our Uothic ancestors. " Ingressus domum 
ocnvivalem Sponsus cum prnnubo suo, 
•umpto pooulo, quod maritale vocant, ac I 



paoci* a Pronubo de mutato rits geoere 

Srefatis, in signuro constaotiae, rirtatis, 
efensionis et tutelte, propinat Spona» et 
nmul Morgennaticara (Dotalitium ob vit- 
ginitat«ni) promittit, quod ipsa grato ani- 
mo recolens, pari ratione et modo, paolo 
post rautato in uzorium babitum operculo 
Capitis, ingreaaa, poculuro, ut nostratea 
vocant, uxorium leviter delibans, amorem, 
fidem, diligentiam, et subjectionem pro- 
missum."- Stiernhook Li Jure .Sutforum 
«'■ OofAorum rehi5fo. '072, p. 163. quoted 
by Malone. In the Workes of John Hei 
wood, the following passage occurs: 

"The drinke of my brydecup I should 

have forborne. 
Till temperaunce had tempred the taste 

beforne. 
1 see now, and shall see while I am alive 
Who wedth or he be wise shall die or ho 

thrive." 

Edit. 1576, sign. B. 4. 

Bride Favours.— In "The Fifteen 
Comforts of Marriage," n conference ia 
introiluced, concerning bridal colours in 
dressing up tho bridal bed by the bride- 
maids— not, say they, with yellow rib- 
bands, those are the emblems of jealousy — 
not with " Kueillc mort," that signifies 
fading love -but with true blue, that signi- 
fies constancy. Olid green denotes youtli — 
put tlieni both together, and there's youth- 
lul consluncf. One proposed blew and 
block, that signifies constancy till death : 
but that was objected to, as those colours 
will never match. Violet was proposed aa 
signifying religion ; this was objected to as 
being too grave : and at last they con- 
cluded to mingle u gold tissue with grass- 
green, which latter signifies youthful jol- 
lity. For the bride's favours, top-knots, 
and garters, the bride proposed blew, gold- 
colour, popingay-green, nnd linion-colour 
—objected to, gold-colour signifying ava- 
rice popingny-green, wantonness. The 
younger bridemnid proposed mixtures — 
flame-colour, flesh-colour, willow, and 
milk-white. The second and third were 
objected to, ns flesh-colour signifies lascivi- 
ousness, and willow forsaken. It was 
settled that red signifies justice, and sea- 
green inconstiuiey. The milliner, at last, 
fixed tho colours ns follows : for the fav- 
ours, blue, red, peach-colour, and orange- 
towney: for the young ladies' top-knots, 
flame-colour, straw-colour, (signifying 
plenty), peach-colour, grass-green, and 
milk-white : and for the garters, a perfect 
yellow, signifying honour and joy. To 
this variety of colours in the bride favours 
used foimerly, the following passage, 
wherein Lady Houghty addresses Morose, 
in Jonsou's "Silent Woman," evidently 
alludes : 



" Let us know your bride's colours and 
yours at least." 

The bride favourn hare not been omitted in 

"The Collier's Wedding": 
''The biithsome, bncksome country 

maids, 
With knots of ribbands at their heads, 
Aad pinners flntt'ring in the wind. 
That fan before and toss behind," ftc. 

And, speaking of the youth, with the 

bridegroom, it says : 
" Like streamers in the painted sky. 
At every breast the favours fly." 

Bride Knives. — Strange as it may 
appear, it is however certain that knives 
were formerly part of the accoutrements of 
a bride. This perhaps will not be difficult 
to account for, if we consider that it an- 
ciently formed part of the dress for women 
to wear a knife or knives sheathed and sus- 
pended from their girdles: n finer and 
more ornamented pair of which would very 
naturally be either purchased or presented 
00 the occasion of a marriage. Among the 
women's trinkets, about 1540, in the Four 
P's of John Heywoo<l, occur : 

" Silke swathbonds, ribands, and sleeve- 
laces. 

Girdles, knives, purses, and pin-cases." 

From a pa.ssage in the " Raigne of Edward 
the third," 1590, there appear to have 
been two of them. So in tlie Lottery for 
lOUl, No. xi. is : 

" .4 Fair of Knives.'^ 
Fortune doth give these paire of knives 

to you, 
To cut the thred of love if't be not 

true." 

In Rowlands' " Well met. Gossip " (first 
printed in 1602) the Widow says : 

" For this you know, that all the wooing 

season, 
Sutors with gifts continuall seeke to 

gaine 
Their mistresse lone — " 

The wife answers: 

" That's very true 

In conscience I had twenty pair of gloues 
When I was maid, giuen to that effect: j 
Garters, kniues, purses, girdles, store of 

ring-s, 
And many a hundred daintv, pretty 

things." 

A bride says to her jealous husband, in 
Dehker's " Match me in London," 1IJ31 : 

" See at my girdle hang my wedding 

knives I 
With thow dispatch me." 

■rl<le<Laces.— These are noticed in 
l'* Letter from Kenilwortli, 1675. 



I In Jonson's Talc of a T«6 Turf is intro- 
duced as saying : " We shall all ha' bride- 
laces or points I zee," In the Lottery of 
ItiOl. the three following occur, in a list 
of prizes for ladies : A dozen of points, a 
scarfe, and a lace. Herrick. in his " Epi- 
thalaniie on Sir Clipsebv Crew and his 
Lady," thus cautions tlie bridegroom's 
men against offending the delicacy of the 
new-married lady : 

" Wo charge ye that no strife 
(Farther than gentleness tends) get 

place 
Among ye, striving for her lace : " 

And it is observed, in the account 
of the marriage of Jack of Newbury, that 
his bride was led to church between two 
sweet bovs, '' with bride-laces and rose- 
mary tied about their silken sleeves." In 
the second part of Dekker's " Honest 
Whore," 1C30, si!?nat. K 3 verso, we read : 
" Looke yee, doe you see the bride-laces 
that I give at my wedding will serve to tye 
rosemary to both your coffins when you 
come from hanging." Heywood's IVowian 
Killed with Kindness, 1G07, alludes to the 
nosegays and bride-laces worn by the coun- 
try hisses on this occasion in their hats. 

Bridegroom Men.— These appear 
anciently to have had the title of bride- 
knights. " Paranymphi ejusmodi seu 
Sponsi amici appellantur etiam 
(Matt. ix. 15) filii thalami nuptialis ; qua 
do re optima vir prDestantissiinus Hugo 
Qrotiua. SingularG habetur et apud nos 
nomen ejusmodi eorum quos Bride-Knights 
id est, Ministros Sponsalitios qui Sponsam 
deducere solent, appellitamus." Seldeni 
"Uxor Hebraica ' ; Opera, torn. iii. p. 
638. He gives, ibid, a chapter "de Para- 
nymphis Hebreorum Sponsi .\micis, in 
utroquo Fojdere dictis et in Novo Filiis 
Thalami nuptialis." Those who led the 
bride to church by the arms, as if com- 
mitting an act of force, were always bache- 
lors : Fletcher's " Scornful Lady." 1610, 
(Dyce'a B. and F. vol. iii. p. 16). But she 
was to be conducted home by two married 
parsons. Polydore Vergil informs ua that 
a tliird married man, in coming home 
from church, preceded the bride, bearing, 
instead of a torch, a vessel of silver or gold. 
" In Anglia servatur ut duo pueri. velut 
Paranymphi, id eat. Auspices, qui oliin pro 
nuptiis celebrandis .Viispicia capiebant. 
nuuentem ad Templum — et inde domum 
duo viri deducant, et tertiua loco facis 
Vasculum aureum vel argenteum prie- 
ferat." In "A Pleasant History of^the 
First Founders," we read : " .\t itome the 
manner was that two children should lead 
the bride, and a third bear before her a 
torch of white-thorn in honour of Ceres, 
which custome was also observed here in 
England, saving that, in place of the torch, 
there was carried before the bride a bason 
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of gold or silver; a garland also of com 
eares was set upon her head, or else she 
bare it on her hand , or, if that were 
omitted, wheat was scattere<l over her 
head in token of fruitf illness; as also be- 
fore she camo to bed to her husband, fire 
and water were given her, which, having 
power to purifie and cleanse, signified that 
thereby sne should be ohast and pure in 
Tier body. Moresin relates that to the 
bachelors and mnrried men who led the 
bride to and from church, she was wont to 
piesent cloves for that service during the 
time of dinner. It was part of the bride- 
groom man's office to put him to bed to the 
biide, after having undressed him. 

Bride Maids.— The use of bride 
maids at weddings appears ns old as the 
time of the .^nglo-Saxons : among whom, 
as Strutt informs us, "The bride was led 
by a matron, who was called the bride's 
woman, followed by a company of young 
maidens, who were called the bride's 
maids." The bride's maids ond bride- 
groom men are both mentioned by the 
author of the " Convivial Antiquities" in 
hisdeficription of the ritesof iiuirrmges in 
his country and time. " .-Vntequain eatur 
ad Templum Jentaculum Sponsee et invi- 
tatis apponitur. 8ertn ntque Corollie clis- 
tribuuntur. Postea certo ordine Viri 
primuiu cum Sponso, deinde PiiellsB cum 
Hpon.sa, in Templum procedunt." — Anii- 
quHat. Conviviiil, fol. 08. 

Bride-Stake.— .Around this bride- 
stake the guests were wont to dance as 
about a may-pole. Thus Jonson : 

" With the phant'sies of hey-troll 
Troll about the bridnl bowl, 
.\nd divide the broad bride cake 
Round about the bride's stoke." 

Bride-Wain. — In Cumberland the 
Penny Wedding of the earlier Scots nnd 
the Bid-.Ate of Wales had the apnellntion 
of a bride-wain, a term which will be best 
explained by the following extract from 
the Glossary, 1710, to Douglas's Virgil, v. 
Thie : " There was a custom in the High- 
lands and North of Scotland, where new 
married per.sons, who had no great stock, 
or others low in their fortune, brought 
carts nnd horses with them to the houses of 
their relations nnd Friends, and received 
from them corn, menl. woo!, or whatever 
else they could get. The 8nb.semient is ex- 
tracted from the " Cumberland Packet," a 
newspaper : 

" Bride Wiiin. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe nnd taper clear, 
.And pomo and feast and revelry, 
With mask and antient pageantry. 

" George Hayton, who married .Ann, the 
daughter of Joseph and Dinah Collin 
of Crossley Mill, purposes haring a 



bride wain at his house at Crossley 
near Mary Port on Thursday, May 
7th, next, (1789), where he will be 
happy to see his friends and well- 
wishers, for whose amusement there will be 
a saddle, two bridles, a pair of gauds 
d'amour gloves, which whoever wins is sure 
to be married within the twelve months, a 
girdle (Ceinture de A'^enus) possessing 
qualities not to be described, and many 
other articles, sports, and pastimes, too 
numerous to mention, but which can never 
prove t,edious in the exhibition, Ac." A 
short time after a match is solemnised, the 
parties give notice as above, that on such 
a day they propose to have a bride-wain. 
In consequence of this, the whole neigh- 
bourhood for several miles round assemble 
at the bridegroom's house, and join in all 
the various pastimes of the country. This 
meeting resembles our wakes and fairs: 
and a plate or bowl is fixed in a conveni- 
ent place, where each of the company con- 
tiibutes in proportion to his inclination 
and ability, aiiu according to the degree of 
respect the parties are held in : and by 
this very laudable custom a worthy couple 
have frequently been benefited at setting 
out in life, with a supply of money of from 
ten to fourscore pounds. Eden, in "The 
State of the Poor," 1797, observes "The 
custom of a general feasting at weddings 
and christenings is still continued in many 
villages in Scotland, in Wales, and iu 
Cumberland ; Districts, which, as the re- 
finements of legislation and manners are 
slow in reaching them, are mo.st likely to 
exhibit vestiges of customs deduced from 
remote antiquity, or founded on the simple 
dictates of Nature: nnd indeed it is not 
singular, that marriages, births, christen- 
ing.s, houjeniirmingR, Ac. should be occa- 
sions in which people of all cla.sscs and all 
descriptions think it right to rejoice and 
make merry. In many parts of these dis- 
tricts of Great Britain ns well as in 
Sweden and Denmark, nil such institu- 
tions, now rendered venerable by long use, 
ore religiously observed. It would be 
deemed ominous, if not impious, to be mar- 
ried, have a child born. Ac, without some- 
thing of a feast. .And long may the cus- 
tom last : for it neither leads to drunken- 
ness nnd riot, nor is it costly ; as alas ! is 
so commonly the case in convivial meetings 
in more favoured regions. On all these 
occasions, the greatest part of the provi- 
sions is contributed by the neighbournood : 
some furni.shing the wheaten flour for the 
pastry : others, barley or oats for bread or 
cakes: some, poultry for pies; some, milk 
for the frumenty : some eggs ; some bacon ; 
and some, butter; and, in short, every 
article necessary for a plentiful repast, 
Kvery neighbour, how high or low soever, 
mokes it a point to contribute something. 
" At a daubing (which is the erection of a 
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house of clay), or ot a bride-wain, (which ia 
the carrying of a bride home) in Cumber- 
land, many hundreds of persona are thus 
brought together, and as it is the custom 
also, in the latter instance, to make pre- 
sents of money, one or even tvro hundred 
pounds are said to hare been sometimes 
collected. A deser\'ing young couple are 
thus, by a public and unequivocal testi- 
mony of the goodwill of those who best 
know them, encouraged to persevere in the 
paths of propriety, and are also enabled 
to begin the world with some advantage. 
The birth of a child, also, instead of being 
thought or spoken of as bringing on the 
parents new and heavy burthens, is thus 
rendered, as it no doubt always ought to 
be. a comfort and a blessing : and in every 
•ense an occasion of rejoicing." " I own," 
adds this honourable advocate in the cause 
of humanity, " I cannot figure to myself 
a more pleasing, or a more rational way of 
rendering sociableness and mirth subser- 
Tient to prudence and virtue." Vol. i.. 
p 508. In Cumberland, amnns the lower 
but not poorest, class, the entertainment 
consists of cold pies, furmety, and ale. 
" At the close of the day," says the author 
of the " Westmoreland and Cumberland 
Dialect," lt>3'j, " the bride and bride- 
groom are placed in two chairs, in the 
open air or In a large barn, the bride with 
a pewter di.sh on her knee, half covered 
with a napkin ; into this dish the company 
put their olferings, which occasionally 
amount to a considerable sum." 

Bride's PI©.— The bride's pie should 
also be noticed as an important part of the 
wedding-feast, at least in some places or 
districts. It is thus referred to by Carr, 
in the "Dialect of Craven," 1828: "The 
bride's pie was so es.sential a dish on the 
dtning-table, after the celebration of the 
marriage, that there was no praspeet of 
happiness without it. This was always 
made round, with a very strong crust orna- 
mented with various devices. In the 
middle of it was a fat laying hen, full of 
agg*. probablv intended as an emblem of 
(aeundity. It was also garnished with 
■linoed and sweet meats. It would have 
bt tn deemed an act of neglect and rude- 
amm, if anv of the party omitted to par- 
take of it.'' In the old song of " Arthur 
of Bradley," we read : 

" And then did they foot it and toss it. 
Till the cook had brought up the posset ; 
The bride-pye was brought forth, 
_A thing of mickle worth. 
'ad so all, at the bed-side, 

leave of .\rthur and his bride." 

T-^tf dget. St. — (July 23). The 
'HBmun Martyrology," 1027, observes 
■M«r this date : " The departure out of 
lUalifeof St. Bridget widdow, who, after 
Banjr peregrinations made to holy places, 



full of the Holy Ghost, finally reposed at 
Rome: whose body was after translate<l 
into Suevia. Her principal festivity is- 
celebrated upon the seaventh of October." 
.\ccording to Porter's " Klowers of the 
Lives of the Saincts," 1632, p. 118. Brig- 
itt's Day (Virgin of Kildnre, in Ireland), 
was February the first. Her Most. Devovt 
Frotjeis were printetl at Antwerp in 
1659, See also Moore's " Diarium Histo- 
rioum," 1591), p. Ill, where we read under 
23*, .Julii, " Emortualis Dies S. BrisittaB 
Reg. Suecite, 1372." In the " Fifteen O's" 
the first is introduced by a large wood- 
cut representing a man crowned delivered 
out of purgatory by an angel, tlirough the 
mediation of St. Bridget, who is kneeling 
at a small altar before him. Vallancey, 
speaking of Ceres, tells us : " Mr. Itollin 
thinks this deity was the same Queen of 
Heaven to whom the Jewish women burnt 
incense, poured out drink offerings, and 
made cakes for her with their own hands" ; 
and adds : " This Pagan custom is still pre- 
served in Ireland on the Eve of St. Brid- 
get, and which was probably transposed to- 
St. Bridget's Eve trom the festival of a 
famed poetess of the some name in the- 
time of Paganism. In an ancient glossary 
now before nie she is described : ' Brigit, a 
poete.ss, the daughter of Dagha : a goddesr- 
of Ireland.' On St. Bridget's Eve every 
farmer's wife in Ireland makes a cake, 
called bairin-breac, the neighbours are in- 
vited, the madder of ale and the pipe go 
round, and the evening concludes with 
mirth and festivity." 

Bridlins: Ca."»t, The.— This seems 
to have been rather more common in Scot- 
land than among the Southerners ; it was 
the cup of drink offered to a visitor, at the- 
gate, after mounting to depart. Skelton 
refers to it in the " Bowge of Courte," 
printed before 1500 : 

" What, loo, man, see here of dyco 
a bale ! 

A brydelynge caste for that is in thy 
male." 

Weber says, in a note to his edition of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, " A bridling cast 
was probably simitar to what is at present 
in Scotland, and particularly in the High- 
lands, called the door-drink, which is often 
administered after the guest is seated upon 
his horse, or while the horse is bridling." 
In Fletcher's " Scornful Lady," 1616,. 
Young Loveless says : 

" Let's have a bridling cast before you 
go — 

Fill's a new stoop." 
It is more generally known as the stirrup- 
cup. 

BrlgrhtllnKaea, Essex. — " Yes- 
terday the ancient custom nf electing a 
mayor in the belfry of Brightlingsea 
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Olrarch was observed, Mr. Mioll Green, a 
yacbt owner and resident of Kensington, 
being chosen for tlie second year in suc- 
cession. The regalia, consisting of a trun- 
cheon and a handsome chain formed of 
gold models of oysters and silver models of 
sprats, was earned by a yacht captain. It 
was incidentally mentioned by the new 
mayor that according to an ancient statute 
the freetlom of certain of the Cinque 
Porta, which included Brightlingsea, were 
entitled to wreck the house of anv freeman 
who refused mayoral honours. Daily Tele- 
graph, Tuesday, December 2, 1902. 

Bring tKe Basket. — See More 
Sacks to the Mill. 

Bromfleld School.— Hutchinson 
tells us: "Till within the last twenty or 
thirty years, it had been o custom, time 
out of mind, for the scholars of the Free- 
School i>f Broinfield, about the beginning 
of Lent, iir in the more expressive phrase- 
ology of the country, at Fasting's Even, to 
bar out the Master ; i.e., to depose and er- 
clude him from his school, and keep him 
out for three days. During the period of 
this expulsion, the doors of the citadel, 
the school, were strongly barricadocd with- 
in : and the boys, who defended it like a 
besieged city, were armed, in general, with 
bore-tree or elder pup-guns. The Muster, 
meanwhile, made various efiForts, both by 
force and stratagem, to regain his lost 
authority. If he succeeded, heavy tasks 
were imposed, and the business of the 
school was resumed and submitted to ; 
but it more commonly happened that he 
was repulsed and defeated. After three 
days' siege, terms of capitulation were pro- 
posed bv the Master and accepted by the 
boys. These terms were summed up in an 
old formula of Latin Leonine verses stipu- 
lating what hours and times should, for 
the year ensuing, be allotted to study, and 
what to relasatiou and play. Securities 
were provided by each side for the due 
performance of these stipulations : and the 
paper was then eolemnlj signed by 
both Master and scholars. " One of 
the articles always stipulated for and 
granted, was, the privilege of immediatelv 
celebrating certain games of long stand- 
ing; vist. a foot-ball match and a cock- 
fight. Captains, as they were called, were 
then chosen to manage and preside over 
these games: one from that part of the 
parish which lay to the westward of the 
school ; the other from the east. Cocks 
and foot-ball players were sought for with 
great diligence. The party, whose cocks 
won the most battles, was victorious in the 
coek-pit ; and the priie, a small silver bell, 
fiusoended to the button of the victor's hat, 
and worn for three successive Sundays. 
After the cock-fight was ended, the foot- 
ball was thrown down in the churchyard ; 
and the point then to be contested was. 



which party could carry it to the house of 
his respective captain ; to Dundraw, per- 
haps, or West-Newton, a distance of two 
or three miles : every inch of which ground 
was keenly disputed. All the honour ac- 
cruing to the conqueror at foot-ball was 
that of possessing the ball. Details of 
these matches were the general topics of 
conversation among the villagers, and 
were dwelt on with hardly less satisfaction 
than their ancestors enjoyed in relating 
their feats in the Border Wars. "Our 
Bromfield sports were sometimes cele- 
brated ill indigenous songs : one verse only 
of one of them we happen to remember : 

" At Scales, great Tom Barwise gat the 

Ba' in his hand, 
And t' wives aw ran out, and shouted, 

and bann'd : 
Tom Cowan then pulch'd and flang him 

'mang t' whins. 
And ho bledder'd, Od-white-t«, tou's 

broken my shins." 

nistory of Cumberland, ii., 322. The 
writer thought this might be the basis of 
the (now obsolete) institution of the Terrce 
Filius at Oxford. It was a practice com- 
mon to Kton. 

Bromfleld Sports.— Hutchinson, 
speaking of the parish of Bromfield. 
and a custom in the neighbourhood 
of Blencogo, tells us: — "On the 
common, to the east of that village, 
not far from Ware - Brig, near a 
pretty large rock of granite, called St. 
CuthSert's Stane, is a fine copious spring 
of remarkably pure and sweet water, which 
(probably from its having been anciently 
dedicated to the same St. Cuthbert), la 
called Helly-Well. i.e. Haly or Holy WelL 
It formerly was the custom for the youth 
of all the neighbouring villages to assemble 
at this well early in the afternoon of the 
second Sunday in May, and there to join 
in a variety of rural sport«. It was the 
village wake, and took place hero, it is 
possible, when the keeping of wakes and 
fairs in the churchyard was discontinued. 
And it differed from the wakes of later 
times chiefly in this, that thouch it was a 
meeting entirely devoted to festivity and 
mirth, no strong drink of any kind waa 
ever seen there ; nor anything ever drank, 
but the beverage furnished by the Naiad 
of the place. A curate of the parish, about 
the year 1770, on the idea that it waa a 
profanation of the Sabbath, saw fit to set 
(lis face against it ; and having deservedly 
great influence in the parish, the meetings 
at Helly-Well have ever since been discon- 
tinued." Cumberland, ii., 323. 

Broom. — An usage connected with 
marriage, and also with the broom, and of 
which the origin and significance do not 
appear to be very obvious, existed nnme 
years ago, it seems, in some parts of Eng- 
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land. A man, when his wife left home for 
a short time, nung out a broom from one 
of tbe windows. Now a broom liunc from 
the mast of a ship has a very different 
irteaoing from the one that must have been 
here intended — that the mistress of the 
establishment was away. An old woman 
in the Isle of Thanet adopted an odd 
method, so recently as 1850, of signifying 
her disapproval of her nephew's choice uf a 
wife. Sne pronounced an anathema on 
the newly-married pair at the cliuvch-gate, 
procured a new broom, swept her house 
with it, and then hung it over the door. 
This was intended to be equivalent to cut- 
ting uS with a shilling. 

Broose. — Compare Hiding. 

BrouKham, Westmoreland.— 
Every year, on the 2iid of April, the rector 
and churchwardcn.s distribute the Countess 
of Pembroke's charity upon a stone tablet 
near the pillar, about two miles from Pen- 
rith. It and the pillar date from 
1656, having been instituted and raised. 
the latter in the park at Whitfield, 
as a permanent roemnria! for the 
last parting of the Countess of Dor- 
set, Pembroke, and Montgomery on 
that site with her mother, the CounteBJs 
Dowager of Cumberland, April 2, 1616. 
The charity consists of a sum of £4 distri- 
buted here to the poor of Brougham. This 
custom was still obst>rve<l in Ueckwith the 
Elder's day; he died in 1799; and the 
monument is engraved in Pennant's Jour- 
%ty to Alston Moor, 1801. 

Browrny. — There were thought to 
have been a sort of domestic fairies, called 
6rotmi<*, who were extremely useful, and 
were said to have performed all sorts of 
domestic drudgery. The early Scotisli 
poet, Dunbar, who died about lol5, in his 
Uance of the .S'erf n Deadly Sins, speaks of 
two spirits called Black-Belly and Bawsy 
Blown. Warton thought it not unlikely 
that the latter might be identical with 
Brownie. " The spirit called Brownie," 
(tmj9 King James) " appeared like a rough 
man, ana haunted divers houses without 
doing any evill, but doing as it were neces- 
■arie turnes up and downe the house ; 
yet Kline were so blinded as to beleeve that 
tbeir house was all the sonsier as they 
eallad it. that lucb spirits resorted there." 
Dtmnitnlonv, 127. Martin, speakint; of the 
Shetland Isles, says : " It is not long since 
tmry family of any considerable substance 
ia taoae Islands was haunted by a spirit 
tktj called Browny, which did several sorts 
«f work : and this was the reason why they 
I Um offerings of the various products 
place. Tlius some, when they 
their milk, or brewed, poured 
milk and wort through the hole 
■f a stone called Browny's Btone." 
Ha aJao says: — "A spirit by the 
people called Browny, wu 
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frequently seen in all the most con- 
siderable families in these Isles and North 
of Scotland, in the shape of a tall man : 
but within these twenty or thirty years 
past, he is seen but rarely." Speaking of 
three chapels in the Island of Valay, he 
soys : ' ' Below the chappcls there is a flat 
thin stone, called Brownie's Stone, upon 
which the antient inhabitants offered a 
cow's milk every Sunday : but this custom 
is now quite abolished," U'cjtcrn Islands, 
p. 301. Johnson, in his Tour to the Heb- 
rides, observes, that of Browny men- 
tioned by Martin nothing has been 
heard for many years. Browny was 
u sturdy fairy who, if he was fed 
and kindly treated, would as they 
say do a great deal of work. They 
now pay him no wages, and are content to 
labour for themselves." We are told by 
Pinkerton that " The Brownie was a very 
obliging spirit, who used to come into 
houses by night, and for a dish of cream to 
perform lustily any piece of work that 
might remain to be done; sometimes he 
would work, and sometimes eat till he 
bursted : if old clothes were laid for him, 
he took them in great distress, and never 
more returned." Heron's Journey, 1799, 
ii., 227. Bortase informs us that in his 
time (a century since) the Cornish invoked 
a spirit whom they called Browny (a sort 
of Robin Goodfellow), when their bees be- 
gan to swarm, thinking that " their crying 
Browny, Browny, will prevent their re- 
turning into their former hive, and make 
them pitch and form a new colony." Anft- 
quitien of Cornwall, 1709, p. ItiS. Milton, 
in a passage of his Allegro, seems to de- 
pict Browny rather than Robin Good- 
fellow : — 

"Tells how the druging Goblin swet. 
To earn his creom-bowl duly set. 
When in one night 'ere glimpse of mom, 
His shadowy dale hath thresh 'd the corn 
Thot ten day-lab'rers could not end; 
Then lays him down the lubbar-fiend, 
And stretch'd out all the chimney's 

length 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 
And crop-full out of doora he flings, 
Ere the first cock his matin rings." 

Buckler-Play.— The following order 
was made by the Government of James I. 
in 1609: " That all plaies, bear-baitings, 
games, singing of ballads, buckler-play, or 
such like causes of assemblies of people be 
utterly prohibited, and the parties offend- 
ing severely punished by any Alderman or 
Ju.stice of the Peace. ' Misaon says : 
" Within these few yeors you should often 
see a sort of gladiators marching thro' the 
streets, in their shirts to the waste, their 
sleeves tuck'd up, sword in hand, and pre<- 
ceded by a drum, to gather spectatora. 
They gave so much a head to see the fight, 
which was with cutting swords, and a kind 
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of buckler for defence. The edge of the 
sword was a little blunted, and the care of 
the prize-fighters was not so much to avoid 
wounding one another, as to avoid doing 
it dangerously ; nevertheless, as they were 
obliged to figlit, till some blood was she'l, 
without which nobody would give a far- 
thing for the show, they were sometimes 
forc'd to play a little ruffly. I once saw a 
much deeper and longer cut given than 
was intended. These fights are become 
very rare within these eight or ten years. 
Apprentices, and all boys of that degree, 
are never without their cudgels, ivith 
which they fight something like the fellows 
before-mention'd. only that the cudgel is 
nothing but a stick ; ond that a little 
wicker basket, which covers the handle of 
the stick, like the guard of a Spanish 
sword, serves the combatant instead of 
defensive arms." 

BuflTt Welsh Bwg, a goblin. We now 
use bugbear without much recollection, 
perhaps, of the etymology. HoRRte-bo, 
says Coles, (now corruptly sounded Buga- 
bow), signified " an ugly wide-mouthed 
picture carried about with May-games." 
It is perhaps nothing more than the dimi- 
nutive of Bug, a terrifying object. Lat. 
Diet., 1678, in v. In Muthew's Bible, 
Psalm xci., v. 5, is rendered, " Thou shait 
not node be afroied for any bugs by night," 
this is hence known as the Buy Bible. In 
the Hebrew it is " terror of the night " ; a 
curious passage, evidently alluding to that 
horrible sensation the night-mare, which 
in nil ages has been regarded as the opera- 
tion of evil spirits. Compare Douce's 
lllusfr., i., 328. Boh, Warton tells us, was 
one of the most fierce and formidable of 
the Gothic Generals, and the son of Odin : 
the mention of whose name only was suffi- 
cient to spread an immediate panic among 
his enemies. The same wos the case with 
that of Narses among children. Com- 
pare liichnrd-Cn'in-dc-Lion. 

Boe Bulbagrsrer, as he is there 
nailed, in " Jacke of Dover, his Quest of 
Inquirie for the Veriest toole in Eng- 
land," 1604, is mentioned as a sort of bogie 
or bugbear. Tavlor the woter-poet, in his 
"Greot Kator of Kent," 1G3(), says of his 
hero, Nicholas Wood : "... be is a maine 
enemy to Kmber weekes, he hates Lent 
worse than a butcher or a Puritan, and 
the name of Good Friday affrights him like 
a Bull-beggnr." In Rowley's Woman 
nrri'r ]'i'ji, 1032, mine best says of his 
disorderly guests : " The bull-beggar comes 
when I show my head." Compare Bar- 
guest. 

Bull-Baltinar. — FitEstephen men- 
tions the baiting of bulls with dogs as a 
diversion of the London youths on holidays 
in his time. Descr. of London, temp. 
Henry II., apud Anfiq. Bepir, v., 1807, 
vol. i. Hentzner, who riaited England in 



Elizabeth's reign, says : " There is a placo 
built in the form of a theatre, which servea 
for the baiting of bulls and bears ; they are 
fastened behind, and then worried by great 
English bull-dogs ; but not without great 
risk to the dogs, from the horns of the one 
and the teeth of the other: and it some- 
times happens they are killed on the spot. 
Ki esh ones are immediately supplied in tho 
place of those that are wounded or tired. 
To this entertainment there otten follows 
that of whipping a blinded bear, which is 
performed by five oi six men, standing cir- 
cularly, with whips, which they exerciso 
upon nim without any mercVj as he cannot 
escape from them because of his chain. Ho 
defends himself with all his force and skill, 
throwing down all w)io come within his 
reach, and are not active enough to get out 
of it, and tearing the whips out of their 
hands and breaking them. At these spec- 
tacles, and every where else, the English 
are constantly smoking tobacco." Ittner- 
(iry, lt;i2, transl. Ith7. When Robert 
Charaberlaine published in 1637 hia 
S'fie Book of Mistakes, there seem^ 
from the preface to have been a 
white bull at the Bear garden in 
Southwnrk, '' who to&seth up Dogges," 
he savs, " like Tennis-balles," and catch- 
ing tliem ag.iin upon his homes, makes 
them to garter their Legges with their 
owno guts." Misson, in his Travels in 
England, trans, by Ozell. 1734, describes 
bul-bni< iug as it was practised in the time 
of William III. 

X considerable body of authentic tes- 
timony exists to shew that this ap- 
parently cruel amusement was due to 
a theory on the part of our ancestors, 
that the proce.ss rendered the flesh more 
tender, and some of the Leet Courts in 
England imposed a fine of 3s. 4d. on everv 
butcher, who killed a bullock unbaited. 
Bull-rings were established for this pur- 
pose, and ot Carlisle it is mentioned that 
the Butchers' Gild had charge of the chain 
used in the operation. Antiquarij for April- 
May, 1893. We still deem a coursed hare, 
somewhat on the same principle, tenderer 
than ft shot one. Bull-baiting was still 
carried on in the Midlanils and in tho 
North down to the second half of the 
nineteenth century ; and the women en- 
io>e<l the sport as keenly as the men. At 
Leigh, near Preston, occording to a story 
told me by a Leigh man, a fellow, in a room 
with his wife and a dog trained to this 
exercise, laid his head on a table ; the dog 
rushed at his no.se, the husband cried out 
from the pain, and would have got up. 
but, says the woman, ' lie still, man, he 
mnst draw blood, or ho will be just ruined.' 
— Hazlitt's Four Generations of a lAterary 
Family, 1897. ii., 290. 

M. Michel, in " Le Pays Basque," 
1857. traces back this diversion in 
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th»t country to the year 1385. There 
18 no want of material for the hie- 
tory of the sport on the other side 
of the Pyrenees subsequently to that date. 
Most of the Spanish princes appear to have 
encouraged it by their countenance and 
support. 

At Stamford, in Lincolnshire, an 
annual sport used to be celebrated, 
called bull-running ; of which the follow- 
ing account is taken from Butcher: "It 
is performed just the day si.v weeks before 
Christmas. The butchers of the town at 
their own charge against the time, pro- 
vide the wildest bull they can get : this 
bull over night is had into some stable or 
barn belonging to the Alderman. The 
cext morning proclamation is made by the 
common bellman of the town, round about 
the same, that each one shut up their 
sbop-doors and gates, and that none, upon 
pain of imprisonment, offer to do any 
violence to strangers, for the preventing 
whereof (the town being a groat thorough- 
faro and then being in Term Time) a guard 
is appointed for the possing of travellers 
through the same without hurt. That 
none nave any iron upon their bull-clubs 
or other staff which they pursue the bull | 
with. Which proclamation made, and the ' 
gates all shut up, the bull is turned out of 
the Alderman's house, and then hivie 
■kivy, tag and rag, men, women, and chil- 
dren of all sorts and sizes, with all the dogs 
in the town promiscuously running after 
him with their bull-clubs spattering dirt in 
each other's faces, that one would think 
them to be so many Furies started out of 
Hell for the punishment of Cerberus, as 
when Theseus and Perillus conquered the 
place (as Ovid describes it): 

BuU-Running. 
" A ragged troop of boys and girls 

Do pellow him with stones : 
With clubs, with whips, and many raps, 

They part his skin from bones." 

And (which is the greater shame) I have 
■een both senatores majorum gentium and 
matrones de eodem gradu, following this 
bulling business." " I can say no more of 
it, but only to set forth the antiquity 
thereof, (as the tradition goes). Wiftiam 
Earl of Warren, the first Lord of this 
town, in the time of King John, standing 
upon his castle-walls in Stamford, viewing 
tn«? fair prospects of the river and meadow, 
under the same, saw two bulla a fighting 
for one cow; a butcher of the town, the 
owner of one of those bulls, with a great 
mastiff dog accidentally coming by. set 
hii dog upon his own bull, who forced ths 
•ame bnll up into the town, which no 
•oeoer was come within the same but all 
the bntcher«' dogs, both great and small, 
loUow'd in pursuit of the bull, which by 
tfaii time made stark mad with the noise 



of the people and the fierceness of the dogs, 
ran over man, woman, and child, that 
stood in the way ; this caused alt the but- 
chers and others in the town to rise up as 
it were in a tumult, making such an hide- 
ous noise that the sound thereof came into 
the Castle unto the ears of Earl Warren, 
who presently thereupon mounted on 
horseback, rid into the town to see the 
business, which then appearing (to his 
humour) very delightful, he gave all those 
meadows in which the two bulls were at 
the first found fighting, (which we now 
call the Castle Meadows) perpetually as a 
common to the butchers of the town, (after 
the first grass is eaten) to keep their cattle 
in till the time of slaughter; upon this 
condition, that as upon uiat day on which 
this sport first began, which was (as I said 
beforej that day six weeks before Christ- 
nvas, the butchers of the town should from 
time to time yearly for ever, find a mad 
bull for the continuance of that sport." 
Slimy of .Sfmiifoid, 1775-7e. In the "Anti- 
quarian Repertory," an account is ex- 
tracted from Plot of a similar bull-run- 
ning at Tutbury, in Staffordshire, which 
occasioned much disorder annually, until 
it was abolished by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, lay-prior of Tutbury, in the eight- 
eenth century. This practice seems to 
have dated from ancient times, as it was 
usual, before the Dis.solution, for the Prior 
of Tutbury to give the minstrels, who at- 
tended matins on the feast of the Assump- 
tion, a bull, if they would convey him on 
the side of the river Dove next the town 
or failing the bull, forty pence, of which a 
moiety went by custom to the lord of the 
feast. I believe that the practice of bull- 
running, and also of bull-baiting, is uni- 
versally obsolete in this country, and haa 
long been so. 

Bull Week.— In Sheffield, this is the 
name given to the week before Christmas. 
The men work overtimOj and often do not 
leave off till one or two in the morning, in 
order that they may earn money to spend 
in celebrating the great Christian festival. 
Their festive enjoyment chiefly consists in 
brutal drunkenness. 

Bum per a. — Bumpers are of great 
antiquity. Paulus Warnefridus is cited 
in Du Cange's " Glossary," telling us 
in lib. V. " De Gestis Langobard." cap. 2, 
" Cumque ii qui diversi generis potiones ei 
o Rege deferebant, de verbo Regis eum 
rogarent, ut totam fialnm biberet, ille in 
honorem Regis se totam bihere promittens, 
piirura aquae libabat de nrgenteo Calice.'' 
Vide Martial, lib. i. Ep. 72; lib. viii. 61, 
&c Comp. Drinking CuHomg. 

Bundling: used to be a widely diff- 
used Welsh custom befnro marriage : the 
betrothed or engaged pair went to bed, or 
more frequently lay together in their 
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olothes. It seems to have been intended 
aa a niethoJ by vvhifh, without any detri- 
mental result, the parties might form some 
idea of each other. It was by no means 
restricted to the lower orders. The mis- 
chievous consequences arising from such a 
practice are sufficiently obvious. It was 
formerly customary in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, and produced similarly un- 
fortunate and immoral coiiBequetites in the 
majority of coses. The usage was, haw- 
ever, growing obsolete there in 1839, when 
the author of the " W. and C. Dialect " 
wrote. According to a writer in the Penny 
Magazine, this practice was well known in 
Northumberland in or about 1630; but be 
does not seem to have heard that it was at- 
tended by very serious evils. It is not 
confined to this country. Such a practice 
was obviously prone to abuse, and moro 
or less of mischief. But its locatiKation 
seems to be an ill - foundetl hypo- 
thesis. Even among families of good posi- 
tion it is tacitly recognized and tolerated, 
and it was at the outset the product of the 
clothed state, where touch had to play tlie 
part of sight in the unclothed. It is a 
rigorous condition that no liberty is taken 
with the dress. 

Burf ord. — Plot mentions a custom at 
Burford, in Oxfordshire (within memory) 
of making a dragon yearly, and 
carrying it up and down the town in great 
jollity un Midsummer Eve ; to which, he 
says, not kcovring for what reason^ they 
added a giant. Hist, of Oxfordshire, p. 
349. But a farther account of this usage 
may be found in Blount's Tenures, 
ed. Hazlitt, p. 49. The inhabitants 
of Burford formerly enjoyed the right 
of hunting deer in AVhichwood Forest 
on Whitsunday. The Corporation still 
possesses the letter, directed to them 
in 1593, to stay the privilege for 
that year, and accept two bucks 
from the keepers in lieu thereof, without 
prejudice to the future. 

Burial. — \ paper on the Burial of the 
Britons forms part of his Jiotes on Ancient 
Britain, by W. Barnes, 1858. Strutt 
tells us, " that before the time of 
Christianity it was held unlawful to 
bury the dead within the cities, but 
they used to carry them out into the 
fields hard by, and there deposited them. 
Towards the end of the sixth century, Au- 

fustine obtained of King Ethelbert a 
emple of Idols (where the King used to 
worship before his conversion) and made a 
burying place of it : but St. Cuthbert 
afterwards obtained leave to have yards 
made to the churches, proper for the re- 
ception of the dead." Cfomp. Bidding, 
De^hs, Flowers, (iloves, Funeral Customs, 
Ac. 

Burial Fees.— It is customary to'' 



give the clergy double fees where a person 
13 buried not belonging to the parish. 

Burlesque. — The antiquity of this 
practice is shown by the curious relics 
printed in Beliqua: Antiquti, 1841-6, et 
alibi. .■Vt a very early date, the incanta- 
tions of wizards and sorcerers appear to 
have been reduced to a burlesque sort of 
gibberish by those who either were unable 
to comprehend their meaning, or desired 
to ridicule their follv. See '' Remains of 
Early Pop. Pi>etry of England," vol. i. p. 
26 and vol. iv. p. 358. Dunbar, in his 
"Testament of Andro Kennedy," has paro- 
died some of the rites which, in his day 
(he died about 1515), were observed at the 
interment of the dead. But the old Scot- 
ish Makar had less sympathy than the 
Southerners with this class of solemnity, 
for he belonged to a church, which treated 
the burial service lightly enough. Bishop 
Bale, writing in 1538, mentions the follow- 
ing burlesque charms : 

" For the coughe take Judas Eare 
Wth the parynge of a peare 
And drynke them without feare 
If ye will have remedy : 

Thre syppes are fore the hvckocke 
And six more for the chycKocke 
Thus, my prety pyckocke. 
Recover by and by. 

If ye can not slepe but slumber, 
Qeve otes unto baynt Uncumber 
Ajid beanes in a certen number 

Unto Saynt Blase and Saint Blythe. 

Give onyons to Saynt Cutlake 
And garlvcke to Saynt Cyryake 
If ye wylf shunne the heade ako : 

Ye shall have them at Queue hyth." 

— Comedy of Three Laws, ed. 1562, sig^ 
C 3 ver:iu. And again : 

" With blessynges of St. Germayne 

I wyll me so determyne 

That neyther fox nor vermyno 

Shall do my chyckens harme. 
For your gese seke Saynt I^geared, 
And for your duckes Suynt Leonardo, 
For horse take Moyses yearde, 

There is no better ch'arme. 

Take me a napkyn folte 
With the byas of a bolte 
For the healyng of a colte 

No better thvnge can be : 
For lutupes and. for bottes 
Take rae Saynt Wilfrides knottei, 
And Holy Saynt Thomas Lottes, 

On my lyfe I warrande ye. 

A dram of a shepes tyrdle, 
And good Saynt Frances Gyrdle, 
With the hamlet of a hyrdle. 
Are wholsom for the pyppe : 
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Besydes these charmes afore 
I have featea many more 
That kepe styll in store. 
Whom nowe I over hyppe." 

80, in Heywood'a Works, ed. 1598, sign. 
C i.: 

"I clawed her by the backe in way of a 

charme, 
To do me not the more good, but the lesd 
harme." 

In " Musarum Delicise," 1656, there is the 
following incautation : 

" — Or I to plague thee for thy sin, 
Should draw a circle, and begin 
To conjure, for I am, look to't, 
An Oxford scholar, and can doe't. 
Then with tliiee sets of mops mid mowes, 
Seaven of odd words, and motley showes, 
A thousand tricks that may be taken 
From Fuustus, Laiube, or Frier Bacon ; 
I should begin." 

Nash, in his ' Notes on Hudibras," says. 
" Cato recommends the following as a 
charm against sprains : ' Haut, haut, his- 
ta, pista, vista.' " Andrews, the continu- 
•tor of Henry, quoting Reginald Scot, 
■ays: "The stories which our facetious 
author relates of ridiculous charms which, 
by the help of credulity, operated wonders, 
are extremely laughable. In one of them 
k poor woman is commemorated who cured 
all diseases by muttering a certain fonn 
of words over the party afflicted ; for which 
■ervice she always received one penny and 
a loaf of bread. At length, terrified by 
menaces of flames both in this world and 
the next, she owned that her whole con- 
juration consisted in these potent lines, 
which she always repeated in a low voice 
near the head of her patient : 

"Thy loaf in my hand, 

And thy penny in my purse, 

Thou art never the better — 
And I am never the worse." 

Melton tela us: "That a man may know 
what's a clocke only by a ring and a silver 
bMker." .istrologestis, 1620, p. 45. This 
■MBi ecjually probable, with what we read 
in Hudibras : 

" .And wisely tell what Hour o' th' Day 
The clocke does strike by Algebra." 

Krom Rarenscroft'a Deuteromelia, 1G09, 
D' f?l""'^finlt has extracted the humorous 
t; this class, entitled : .1/arf in said 

r - •. , where the second stanza runs : 

I Me a sheepe shearing corne. 

Fie ! man, fie I 
I MO % sheepe shearing corne, 
Who's the foole now? 
I see a sheepe shearing corne. 
And • cuckold blow uia borne ; 
Thou hast well drunken, man, 
Who's the foole now P 



And the rest is in a similar strain. A 
Liflle Booh of Songs and Ballads, 1851, 
pp. 115-17. See i'reuaricaior. 

BurntnsT the Dead Horse. — ^A 

nautical ceremony performed with a 
wooden horse suspended from the shrouds 
on crossing the line. See a representation 
of it in Black avd White, January 9, 1892. 
Its origin and meaning are explained on p. 
36, and come from the prepayment of a 
month's wages, which are usually squan- 
dered on shore, so that a sailor works, as 
he thinks, for nothing during what is 
termed the Horse or first month, at the 
conclusion of which this imaginary animal 
is burnt, and Jack is really on his legs 
again. 

Burnlngr Shame.— A custom said 
to be peculiar to Newport, Isle of Wight. 
See Mr. T. Nicholls's publication, 1812. 

Burying: Old Tom.— The labourers 
in Herefordshire usually indulge in an ex- 
tra glass or two on New Year's Eve, and 
call this burying Old Tom. The festivities 
usually include considerable uproar and 
con fusion, and the assistants at these pecu- 
liar funeral obsequies rarely quit the tav- 
ern parlour, till mine host makes a clear- 
ance. They have some verses adapted for 
the occasion, which they sing on their way 
homeward through the streets, not always, 
as it may bo supposed, in the best time or 
with the clearest accents. Mr. T. H. Pat- 
tison communicated a copy to "Current 
Notes" for January, I806 :■ — 

" I wish you a merry Christmas, 
And a haripy New Year ; 

A pocket full of money , 
And a cellar full or beer; 

And a good fat pig. 

To serve you all the year. 

Ladies and gentlemen snt by the fire. 

Pity we, poor buys, out in the mire." 

Bush. — There is a well known proverb, 
"Good wine needs no bush" ;i.e. nothing 
to point out where it is to be sold. Dicken- 
son, in hi."i " Greene iu Conceipt," 1598, 
has it: " Good wine needes no Ivie Bush." 
The subsequent pas.sage in Rowlands' 
"Good Newes and Bad Newes," 1(J22, 
seems to prove that anciently tavern keep- 
ers kept both a bush and a sign : a host is 
speaking : 

" I rather will take down my bush and 

sign 
Then five by means of riotous expence." 
In the same author's " Knave of Hart*,'* 
1612, " the drunken knave exclaims : 
" Wliat claret's this? the very worst in 

towne : 
Your taverne-bush deserves a pulling 
downe." 

In " England's Parnassus," 1600, the first 
line of the address to the reader runs 
thus : "I have no ivie out to sell my 
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s " Strappado 

s dedication 

of the Iry- 

«t S«3-Lettices," £0. 

Wootferfnl Yeare," 1603, 

t ' rvatl ; " Spied a bush at the 

iMil* (thr* •oaeicfit badge of a 

ato-koM*)." 8ir William 

' Hwria— «h. in his "Golden 

Mjr* : " Like as an ivy-bush 

1 viBtri*. is not the cause of 

s sijftio that wine is to bee 

< . lik«*«rise. if we see smoke 

lu a ciiimuey, wee know that 

rt>, albeit th« smoke is not the 

thw Hr*." Elsewhere we find : 

ItHMW b* not worth an ivie- 

hare his toolec about him ; 

iiiary, tobacco, with other 

"ViNf, and he knowes how of 

^.ik%> a cup of English wine." 

• ' »K llraithwaite's Law* of 

' >-piiiK a publichotise is 

craJe of the ivy-bush, 

1 ii«<re is n weddine ser- 

i.\v i>f Hanbury. entitled, "A 

ai IS nnotner preached 

married couple at QSsen 

Se* "Wedding Sermons," 

'S:}. rol«w says: " Box and 

'<H>ii, and therefore vintners 

' ■•■ U thoreof : though per- 

iT use<l, because of the 

it and wine." Poor 

ihiifddon from Saffton 

Iti'S, says : 

upon the road I saw, 

i-hps shewing they wine 

:. "id dresses of Lon- 

i\a , " Kvon as angels are 

ly'li windonos, with glorious 

Inviotto with sunne-beames, 

•loir forohoaJs on either side 

Imrrowod gleamy bushes ; 

interpreted, should signify 

kinro a bush is not else 

Uut to invite men to buy. 

«fht>n they sette any beast 



to be said orer it, whilst yet it wac in 
beating, and it would come straight ways, 
and that was this: 

" Come, butter, come. 
Come butter, come, 
Peter stands at the gate, 
Waiting for a buttered cake. 
Come, Dutter, come." 
This, said the old woman, being said three 
times, will make your butter come, for it 
was taught my mother by a learned Church 
man in Queen Maries days, when as church 
men had more cunning, and could teach 
people many a trick, that our Ministers 
now a days know not." Candle in the 
Dark, 1669, p. 68. Jamieson, the editor 
of the Scottish Balladt, relates that when 
lie woH travelling on foot across the moun- 
tains from Fort Augustus to Fort Inver- 
ness, about the end of the 18th or 
beginning of the 19th century, he 
came to a dwelling, where the woman 
prepared the food to the accompani- 
ment of song, and made him per- 
sonally sing " like a mavis," to the 
bottle holding some cream, to moke the 
butter come. She did the same in milking 
the cow, and searching in the hens' roost 
for some new-lnid eggs. 

Buxxa, or to BuKxa One.— I know 
nothing of the meaning of this word. I 
have been told that it is a college expres- 
sion, and contains n threat, in tlie way of 
pleasantry, to black the person's face with 
a burnt cork, should he flinch or fail to 
empty the bottle. Possibly it may have 
been derived from the German " butien," 
»OTde» aiiferre, q.d. " Off with the lees at 
bottom." Grose explains this as signify- 
ing to challenge a person to pour out all 
the wine in the bottle into his glass, under- 
taking to drink it, should it prove rooro 
than the glass would hold. It is com- 
monly said to one who hesitates to empty 
a bottle that is neorly out. To buM a 
bottle of wine is usually understood in the 
sense of finishing it, which, if there is no 
more, is left to a guest. 



Cakes and Salt were used in re- 

i..« 11c his bond with gorlands I ligious rites by the oncients. The Jews 

A tl with gniidv blossoms, ns full probably adopted their appropriation from 
It iii.t\ .iii<k."' Chrint's Tearei the Egyptiaiis : '.\nd if thou bring an obla- 
. . .. jj^jj ^f ^ meat-offering baken in the oven, 

it shall be unleavened cakes of fine' flour, 
Ac, LevH. ii. 4. — ' With all thine offer- 
ings thou shalt offer salt.' " 

Calendar, — There is a prevailing 
theory that the year was calculated prior 
to 1753 from the 25th of March, and only 
after that date from the 1st January. But, 
as a matter of fact, not only has wide 
diversity of practice existed everywhere in 
this respect, but even continues to do so, 
ns well in Great Britain as abroad. Ni- 
colas, CUronology of Iliitory, p. 40 et tegq. 
A writer from Sealby, near Scarborough, 



:(, <>d. 1C13, p. 145. 

' llitnckn is said by her 

i\<< iiuido stinking butter 

<' |t»lliindints under January 

- I'rttrick in his " Devot. of 

Miioh," p. 37. Ady speaks 

■■' " lio cnme into an house 

burning of butter, and 

M|; and could not make 

'!<>. (liP old woman told the 

. . wont to be done when she 

!M luT mothers young 

.'iKvl their butter 

..ul> , they used a charm 
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Yorkshire, in a letter to the Daily Graphic, 
May 15, 1899, observes : — " lu this part of 
England the new style has not yet beea 
adopted in its entirety. With few excep- 
tions rents become due and farms are en- 
tered or left on the 6th of April and 11th 
of October, called Lady Day and 
Michaelmas Day respectively. Midsum- 
mer Day is supposed to fall on the — July ; 
and even in Scarborough and the larger 
towns of the district the 23rd of Novem- 
ber is styled Martinmas. 1 knonr a few old 
inhabitants who firmly believe that May 
Day falls on the 13th of May." 

Camp.— See Football. 

Canaries.— A quick and lively dance. 
S«e Ualliwell in v. and authorities cited 
by him. 

Candlemas Bleeze. — Colonel 
Alexander Fergusson writes in Notes and 
Queries: — "My father, sometime Gover- 
nor and Captain General of the colony of 
Sierra Leone, was born about 1804. As a 
rery small child he attended a parish school 
in the ' Redeauutlet ' country, hard by 
the Solwoy. ft was then the custom, as I 
hare been informed, on Candlemas Day for 
erery scholar to carrv, as an olfering to 
the schoolmaster, a gift of peats, varying 
in number accorcling to the distance to be 
traversed and the strength of the pupil. 
This duty was known by the name of the 
"Candlemas bieezo, (i.e., blaze)." Any 
one acfjuainted with the incomparable 
nature of the peats from the Locbar Moss 
— that terror to English troops ond sanc- 
tuary for Border reivers — cut from a jetty 
soil as black as ink and smooth and soft as 
butter, and, when dried in the sun, the 
thin slices approaching coni in hardness, 
will understand what a welcome addition 
to the master's winter store of fuel was 
tbos pleasantly provided. Probably this 
wu al>out the last of an ancient custom ; 
for in looking over, many years ago, some 
old accounts of tne expenses connected 
with my father's education, there occurs 
an item of money paid to the schoolmaster 
** in lieu of the Candlemas bleeze." I hove 
heard of a similar contribution being made 
to the parish schoolmaster in other parts 
of Scotland, where peat was not so com- 
mon nor so good. It took the form of an 
offering of candles. I am sorry I can give 
no date for this latter instance of the sur- 
titbI of what was probably a custom dat- 
ing from early Popish days." 

Candlamas Day. — (February 2). 
The name is evidently denved from the 
eandJes, which are then carried in proces- 
■on ; it is otherwse known as the Furifi- 
eation of the Virgin. The word " Purifi- 
cation " itaelf carries in its original mean- 
isc the idea of cleansing by fire or light, 
and hither, rather perhaps than to Jesus 
Cbmt being the Spiritual Light, we ought 



to refer the connection of candles with this 
festival. The idea of celebrating the Puri- 
fication of the Virgin on the same day 
strikes us as being an aftergrowth ur graft, 
and was a piece of (juesttouable cle- 
rical diplomacy, since it was appa- 
rently inconsistent with the Immacu- 
late Conception. Fosbrooko {British 
Slannrchism, i., 28) says: " The candles 
at the Purification were an exchange 
for the lustration of the Pagans, ond 
candles were used " from the parable 
of the wise virgins." — ' Alcuinus de divinis 
Officiis, p. 231. "This feast is called by 
th<.' Greeks virairavra, which signifies a 
meeting, because Simeon and .\nna the 
prophetess met in the Temple at the pre- 
sentation of our Saviour." L'Estrange's 
" Alliance of Divine Offices," p. 147. See 
Luke ii. In the " Roman Calendar," I 
find the subseouent observations on the 
2iid of February, usually called Candlemas 
Day: 

" Torches are consecrated. 
Torches are given away for many days." 
" Feb. 2. " Purilicatio Virginis 
Faces consecrantur. 
Faces dantur multis diebus." 

"To bearo their candels soberly, and to 
offer them to the Saiutes, not of God's 
makynge, but the carvers and paynters," 
is tneiitioiied amone the Roman Catholic 
customs censured by John liale in his 
" Declaration of Bonners Articles," 1554, 
signal. D 4 b. ; us is, Ibid. fol. IS b. " to 
conjure candels." " There is a canon," 
soys Bourne, " in the Council of TruUus, 
against those who baked a cake in honour 
of the Virgin's lying-in, in which it is de- 
creed, that no such ceremony should be ob- 
served, because she suffered no pollution, 
and tiioreforo needed no purification.'' 
Pope Sergius, says Becon, in his " Reliquea 
of Rome, 15G3, commanded that all the 
people "shuld go on procession on Candle- 
mas Day, and carry candels about with 
them brenniiig in their hands in the year 
of our Lord 6&1." How this candle-burn- 
ing on Candlemas Day came first up, the 
author of the Festival declareth in this 
manner: " Sometyme," saith he, "when 
the Romaines by great myght and royal 
power, conquered all the world, they were 
so proude, that they forgat God, and made 
them divers gods after their own lust. 
And so among all they had a god that they 
called Mars, that had been tulore a notable 
knight in battayle : and so they prayed to 
hyni for help, and for that they would 
speed the better of this knight, the people 
prayed and did great worship to his 
mother, that was called Februa, after 
which woman much people have opinion 
that the moneth Vebruaiy is called. 
Wherefore the second dale of thys moneth 
is Candlemass Day. The Rom'ain'" ' ' • 
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night went about the cit^ of Rome with 
torches and candles brenning in worship of 
this woman Februa, for hope to hare the 
more helpe and succoure of her sonne 
Mars. Then there was a Pope that was 
called Sergi us, and when be saw Christian 
people draw to this false maumetry and 
untrue belief, he thought to undo this 
foule use and custom, and turn it onto 
Gods worship and our Ladys, and gave 
commandment that all Christian people 
6hould come to church and offer up a caudle 
brennyng, in the worship that they did to 
this woman Februa, and do worship to our 
Lad^ and to her sonne our Lord Jesus 
Christ. So that now this feast is solemnly 
hallowed thorowe nil Christendome. And 
every Christian man and woman of coven- 
able age IS bound to come to church 
and otfier up their candles, as though 
they were bodily with our Lady hop- 
yng for this reverence and worship, 
that they do to our Ladye, to have 
a great rewarde in Heaven." The Festy- 
vaTl adds: "A candell is made of welto 
and wexe ; so was Christ's soule liyd within 
the manhode : also the fyre betokeneth the 
Gudhede : also it betokeneth our Ijndycs 
moderhede and maydenhede, lyght with 
the fyre of love." 

In Dunstan's " Concord of Monastic 
Rules" it is directed that, "on tlio 
Purification of the Virgin Mary the 
monks shall go in surplices to the 
Church for candles, which shall be conse- 
crated, sprinkled with holy water, and 
censed by the Abbot. — Let every monk 
take a candle from the sacrist, and light 
it. Let a procession be made, thirds and 
Mass be celebrated, and the candles, after 
the offering, be offered to the priest." In 
some of the ancient illuminated calendars 
a woman holding a taper in each hand is 
represented in the month of February. 

In a proclamation dated 26th of 
February, 30 Henry VIII., " concern- 
yng Rites and Ceremonies to he used in 
due fournie in the Chnrche of England," 
we read ns follows : " On Candlemas Daye 
it shall be declared, that the bearynge of 
candels is done in the niemorie of Christ e 
the spirituall lyghte, whom Simeon dyd 
piophecye as it is reddo in the Churclio 
that dave." The same had been declared 
by a decree of Convocation. Fuller's 
"Church Hi.story," p. 222. We read in 
Woodde's '' Dialogue," cited more particu- 
larly under Pnlm Sunday, signal, d. 1, 
"Wherefore serveth holye candels? (Nicho- 
las.) To licht up in thunder, and to bless 
men when tliev lye a dying." See on this 
subject Dupro^s "Conformity between an- 
cient nnd modern ceremonies," p. 96, and 
Stopford's " Pagono-Papismus," p. 238. 
Moresin gives us his conjecture on the 
use of the candle upon this occasion : " It 
waa an Egyptian Hieroglyphic for Life, 



meant to express here the ardent desire 
having had the life of the deceased 
prolonged." Papatus, pp. 26-89. In 
the " Doctrine of the Masse Book," 
&c., 1554, signat. A 8, we find : " The hal- 
lowing of candles on Candlemas Day." 
The prayer. " O Lord Jesu Christ, i 
blesse thou this creature of a waxen tap 
at our humble supplication, and, by the 
yertue of the holy crosse, poure thou into 
it an heavenly benediction ; that as thou 
hast grauuted it unto mans use for the er- 
pelting of darknes^ it may receave such a 
strength and blessing, thorow the token of 
thy holy crosse, that in what places soever 
it be lighted or set, the Divil may avoid 
out of these habitacions, and tremble for 
feare, nnd fly away discouraged, and pre- 
sume no more to unquiete them that serve 
thee, who with God," Ac. There follow 
other prayers, in which occur these pas- 
sages: "We humbly beseech thee, that 
thou wilt vouchsafe to •{• to blesse and ifli^B 
sanctifie these candels, prepared unto th«^H 
uses of men, and health of bodies and 
soules, as wel on the land as in 
the waters." " Vouchsafe * to blesse and 
sanctifye, and with the Canule of heavenl* 
ben«'dictiun, to ligliten these tapers, whicH 
we thy servants taking in the honour of thy 
name (whan they are lighted) desire to 
beare, &c. " Here let the candles be 
j spiinkled with holy water." Concluding 
with this rubrick : " When the halowyng 
of the candels is done, let the candels be 
lighted and distributed." Queen Mary, 
when princess, was a scrupulous observer 
of the custom of offering tapers, Ac, pecu- 
liar to this day, as repeated entries in her 
" Privy Purse Expenses " testify, and in 
Hiahop Bonner's "Injunctions," I5.v>3. sig- 
nat. A i. we read, "that bearyng of can- 
dels on Candleinasse Dale is doone in the 
raemorie of our Saviour Jesu Christe, the 
spirituall lyght, of whom Sainst Symeon 
dyd prophecie, as it is redde in the Church 
that day." This ceremony, however, had 
been previously forbidden in the metro- 
polis : for in Stowe's "Chronicle," edit. 
Ui31, p. 595, we read, " On the second of 
February, 1547-B, being the Feast of the 
Purification of our Lady, commonly called 
Candlemasse Day, the bearing of candles 
in the Church was left off throughout the 
whole citie of London," and, in fact, King 
Edward VI. had declared, by royal pro- 
clamation, that no man was to be subject 
to imprisonment for omitting the Popish 
ceremonies incidental to the day. At the 
end of Smart's " Vanitie and Downefall of 
superstitious Popish ceremonies," 1628, I 
find, in " a briefe but (rue historicnll Nar- 
ration of some notorious ."Vets and Speeches 
of Mr. John Cosens" (Bishop of Durham), 
the following : " Fourthly, on Candlemass 
Day last past, Mr. Cozens in renuing that 
Popish ceremonic of burning candles to the 
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lonour of our Ladye, buisied himBelf from 
two of the clocke in the jifternoone till 
foure, in climbing lone ladUers to stick up 
wax candles in the said Cathedral Church : 
the number of all the candles burnt that 
evening was two hundred and twenty, he- 
aidea sixteen torches : sixty of those burn- 
ing tapers and torches stauding upon and 
near the high altar (as he calls it), where 
no man cuine nigh." Herrick, in his 
'' Hesperides," has two or three passages 
illustrating curiously enough the usages 
peculiar to this season. In the " Country 
Almanack " for 1076, under February, we 
read — 

"Foul weather is no news; hail, rain, 
and snow 

Are now expected, and esteemed no woe ; 

Nay, 'tis an omen bad the yeomen say. 

if Pha>bus shews his face the secoua 
day." 
Hartin, in his " Description of the West- 
ern Isilands," mentions nn ancient custom 
«bserved on the second of February : '' The 
mistress and servants of each family take a 
aheaf of oats and dress it up in women's 
apparel, put it in a large basket, and lay 
a wooden club by it, and this they call a 
Briid's Bed; and then the mistress and 
Merrants cry three times, " Briid is come, 
Briid is welcome." This they do just be- 
fore going to bed, and when they rise in 
"the morning they look among t^e ashes, 
expecting to see the impression of Briid's 
club there ; which if they do, they reckon 
it a true presage of a good crop and pros- 
perous year, and the contrary they take 
as an ill omen." There is a proverb : 

" If Candlemas day be fair and bright, 

Winter will have another flight; 

If on Candlemas day it be shower and 
rain. 

Winter is gone and will not come again." 

Which appears to point to the deceptive 
character of a premature season. The 
lieavy winds which visit us during Febru- 
anr and March are sometimes called 
" Candlemas-eve winds." Hospinian's ac- 
count of this festival is remarkbaly brief ; 
as Naogeorgus in Googe's paraphrase 
a little more explicit, his account may be 

inserted. 
•■Then comes the day wherein the Virgin 

offred Christ unto 
The Father chiefe, as Moyses law com- 

maunded hir to do. 
Then numbers great of Tapers large, 

both men and women beare 
To Church, being halowed there with 
pomp, and dreadful words to hearo. 
This done eche man bis candell lightes 

where chicfest seemeth hee, 
Whose taper greatest may be seene, and 

fottunat to bee ; 
Whoae candell burneth cleare and bright 
a wondrous force and might 



Duth in these candels lie, which if at any 

time they light. 
They sure beleve that neyther storme or 

tempest dare abide, 
Nor thunder in the skies be heard, nor 

any Devils spite, 
Nor fearefull sprites that walke by night 
nor hurts of frost or haile." 
Comp. Candles, Ood'i Sunday, and Wive»' 
Feast-Day. 

Candle Omens.— In the " Knight 
of the Burning Pestle," lfil3, in a sort of 
dirge, which Luce sings, there is this pas- 
sage: 

" Come, you whose loves are dead. 
And whiles 1 sing. 
Weep and wring 
Every hand, and every head 
Bind with cypress and sad yew ; 
Ribands black and candles blue 
For him that was of men most true." 

Melton says that " if a candel burne blew, 
it is a Eigne that there is a spirit in the 
house, or not farre from it." Astrologas- 
Ur, 1020, p. 45. In " Ovid Travestie, 1673, 
the whimsical author makes Hero describe 
her alarm to her lover in consetiuence of an 
omen she had seen in the candle : 

" For last night late to tetl you true 
My candel as I sate burnt biew, 
Which put poor me in horrid fright, 
And expectation of black spright, 
With savvcer eyes, and horns and tail." 

But, in "A New Tricke to cheat the 
Divell," by Robert Davenport, 1639, the 
blue in the caudle seems to be regarded oa 
a portent of something different: 
Constable, My watch is set, charge given 
and all in peace. 

But by the burning of the candel blew. 

Which I by chance espyed through the 
lanthorne, 

And by the dropping of the Beadles nose, 

I sraetl afiost — '' 

Goldsmith, in his "Vicar of Wakefield," 
" speaking of the waking dreams of his 
hero's daughters, says, *' The girls bad 
their otueiis too, they saw rings in the 
candle," Willsford tells us : " If the flame 
of a candle, lamp, or any other (ire does 
wave or wind itself, where there is no 
sensible or visible cause, expect some windy 
weather. When candles or lamps will not 
so readily kindle as at other times, it is a 
sign of wet weather neer at hand. 
When candles or lamps do sparkle 
and rise up with little fumes, or 
their wicks swell, with things on them (like 
niushrums) are all signs of ensuing wet 
weather." A'(i<urc'» .Sffrcfs. 120. Boyle 
naakes his lOth Meditation " upon a thief 
in a candle" — "which by its irregular 
way of making the flame blaze, melts down 
a good part of the tallow^ and will soon 
spoil the rest, if the remains are not res- 
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cued by tho removal of the Thief (as they 
call it) in the catidle." Occiitional Urfler- 
tiona, 166G, p. '218. The fungous pnix-«ls. 
as Bron'iie calls them, obout Che wicku of 
candles are commonly thought to foretell 
strangers. Sea Strainjrr. 

In the North, as well as in other parts 
of England, they are called letters at tho 
candle, as if the forerunners of some 
strange news. These, says Browne, with 
his usual pedantry of style, »vhich is so 
well atoned for by his good sense and learn- 
ing, only indicate a moist and pluvious 
air, which hinders tho avohition of the 
light and fiivilloua particles, whereupon 
they settle upon the snast. That caudles 
and lights, he observes also, burn blue and 
dim at the apparition of spirits, may be 
true, if the aniDient air be i^ll of sulphur- 
eous spirits, as it happens often in mines." 
The innkeepers and owners of brothels at 
Amsterdam are said to account these 
" fungous parcels " lucky, when they burn 
long and brilliant, in which case they sup- 
pose them tu brine customers. But when 
tliey soon go out, they imagine the custom- 
ers already under their roofs will presently 
depart. They call these puffs of the candle 
'•good men." I'utnnUine d'Ainaierdnm, 
1681, p. 92. X spark at the candle is held 
to import that the party opposite to it 
will shortly receive a letter. 

Candle Reri't. — A due or impost pay- 
able at Cambridge in ancient times. Uixt. 
of C. C. C, by Stokes, 18'J8, p. '29. But se« 
Daries, tiuppl. liiossanj, 1881, p. lOO, 
where the candle-rent seems to be satisfac- 
torily explained. 

Candle (Corpse), or Winding: 
Sheet. — Corpse candles, says Uroso, ar« 
very common appearances in the counties 
of Cardigan, Caernrarthen, and Pembroke, 
and also in some other ports of Wales : 
they are called candles from their resemb- 
lance not to the body of the caudle, but the 
fire ; because that fire, says the honest 
Welchman, Mr. Davis, in a letter to Mr. 
Baxter, doth as much resemble material 
candle lights as eggs do eggs : saving that, 
in their journey, these candles are .some- 
times visible and sometinios disappear, 
especially if any one comes near to tliem, 
or in the way to meet them. On these 
occasions they vanish, but presently ap- 
pear again behind the observer, and bold 
on their course. If a little candle is seen, 
of a pale bluish colour, then follows the 
corpse, either of an abortive, or some in- 
fo nt : if a larger one, then the corpse of 
some one come to age. If there be seen 
two, three, or more, of different sizes, some 
big, some small, then shall so many corpses 

rasa together and of such ages or degrees. 
f two candles come from different places, 
and be seen to meet, the corpses »vil! do the 
same ; and if any of these candles be seen 



to turn aside through some by-path leading 
to the church, the following corpse will be 
found to take exactly the same way. Some- 
times these candles point out the places 
where persons shall sicken and die. They 
have al.so appeared on the bellies of preg- 
nant women, previous to their delivery, 
and have predicted the drowning of per- 
sons passing a ford. 

Candle (Religious Use of).— 

It, appears fronj " Scogiu's Jests," l(j%, 
that in Henry tho Eighth's time it was che 
custom to set two burning caudles over the 
dead body. The passage is curious, aa 
illustrative of more customs tliuu one :"0n 
Maundy-Thursday, Scogiu said t</ his 
cliamber-tellow, we wil make our maundy, 
and eate and drink with advimtaee. 
Bo it, said the scholar. On Miuuuy- 
Thursday at night they made such 
cheero that tho schoiler was drunke. Sco- 
gin then pulled off all the sehollers clothes, 
and laid him stark naked on the rushes, 
and set a forme over him, and spread a 
coverlet over it, and set up two tallow 
candles in candlesticks over hiui, one at 
his head, tho otiier at his feet, and ran 
from chamber to"chamber, and told the feU 
lowes of that place that his chamber-fel- 
low was dead : and they asked of Scogia 
if he died of tho pestilence';' Scogin said : 
no I pray you go up, and pray for hia 
soule ; and so they did. .4nd when the schoi- 
ler had slept his first slcepe, he began to 
turne himselfa, and cast down the forme 
and the candles. The fellowcs of the house 
seeing that Scogin did run first out of the 
chamber, they and uU that were in tho 
chamber, one running and tumbhng down 
on anothera neck, were afraid. Tho schoi- 
ler, seeing them run so fast out of the 
chamber, followed them starke naked ; 
and the fellowes seeing him runno after 
them like a gho.st, some ran into their 
chambers, and some ran into one corner, 
and some into another. Scogin ran into 
the chamber to see that the candles should 
doe no hanne, and at last fetcht up his 
chamber-fellow, which ran about naked 
like a madman, and brought him to 
bed ; for which matter Scogin hod 
rebuke." Hazlitt's Oil EnoUah Jest- 
hook), ii., 55. In Herbert's "Coun- 
try Parson," 1075, third imnrcssion, 
p 157, he tells us, " Another old custom 
(he had boon speaking of pr(x;essions) there 
is, of saying, when light is brought in, God 
send us the light of Heaven ; and the par- 
son likes this very well. Light is a great 
blessing, and as great as food, for which we 
give thanks : and those that think this 
superstitious, neither know superstition 
nor themselves." The following is from 
Copley's "Wits, Fits and Fancies," 1595: 
" .\ gentlewoman in extremitie of lnl>our 
snare that if it pleased God she might es- 
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cape death for that once, she would never 
in all her life after hazard herselfe to thu 
like daunger again ; but being ut last safely 
delivered, she then said to one of the mid- 
irives, ' So, now put out the holy candle, 
and keepe it till the next time. 
Conip. Chiinliinij and Funeral Customs. 

Candles (Time).— There were no 
clocks in England in King Alfi-ed'a time. 
He is said by his biographer Asser, who 
is supposed to have died in 910, to have 
measured his time by wax candles, marked 
with circular lines to distinguish the hour. 

Capon-Bell. — Tho foUowing pas-sugo 
ii in DekUer's " Strange llunse-Haco," 
1613. Speaking of "rich curnuidgeons " 
lying sicK, be says: "Their sonnes and 
heires cursing as fast (as the mothers pray) 
until the great capon-bell ring out. If 
this does nut mean the passing bell, I can- 
not explain it. 

Cappy-Hole. — This occurs, with 
other contemporary Scotish amusements, 
in the Scotch lioriue, 1722. It is also men- 
tioned in the Notos to " Ancient Scotish 
Poems" from tho Bannatyne MS. 1770, 
p. 251. 
CardSi or the Books of the Four Kinijs. 
ySeo Chatto's Facts and tiptculations on the 
y Uistory of Vla\iinij Citrils, 18-18, Introduc- 
f tory Section. Cards seem to have evolved 
from chess, known in ancient times as 
ChatuTiinua, or the Four Hajas, which 
Edward I. learned to ploy in the Holy 
Land, and for which, in his wardrobe ac- 
count, 8«. 5d. is delivered to him by Walter 
Sturton in 1278. The Arabians doubtless 
borrowed chess, if not cards, from India. 
Dncange cites card-playing os known to 
the modern Greeks in 1498 ; but it was 
familiar to Venice at a far earlier date, as 
in 1441 the Government of the Republic 
prohibited, on the prayer of the Painters' 
Gild, the importation of foreign cards. 
which paralysetl the nationol trade. 1493 
it the point of time fixed for their intro- 
doction into France in conset^uence of the 
oecMsitT, after the King's seizure by sun- 
rtroice, tor some amusement. This theory, 
however, is no doubt e<junlly erroneoiis, 
anoe the cards described as being supplied 
to Charles VI. were evidently pro<lucts bo- 
longing to a fairly advanced stage in tho 
art, and, again, the F'rench would have 
most probably received the idea from the 
Spanish Moors. The games alluded tn in 
B«nedictus Abbas, under the date llOO, 
did not include cards, which did not then 
•xikt in any shape, and were an accom- 
plishment unknown to the ancient Greeks 
sod Romans. But they may very well 
liare played during the Crusades at vori- 
oos foriiLS of dice. Cards are mentioned 
in the statute 11 Henry VII., c. 2 (1496). 
At a court held at Edgeware in 1551 two 
men were fined for playing at cards and 
draughts (ad j>ictas cartas ft tahulas). 



which is a curious notice for so early a 
date, considering tbe presumed station of 
the offenders. Lysons i'/irirojis, 1st edit., 
ii., 244. Richard Rice, in his Invective, 
1579, has a curious passage on this sub- 
ject : " Is the waie to attain godliness," 
lie in(]uires, " by plaiyng, and sportyne, 
or resting of the wcurie bones, with the 
bones of a paire of dice, or with a paire 
of cardea (otherwise nowe called tbe bookes 
nf life) and though it be spoken but in 
iestyng, yet is it not altogether for naught, 
for the nature of sonio is to reste more in 
theini. and are more at tjuiete with the 
ace, kyng, queene, or varlet of spades, 
then thei can be with a spade to digge or 
delue honestly after Goddea preceptes for 




CABD-PLATINO. 

(From an ancient MS.) 

their hiryng: yea, and delighte quietlier 
in the ace, king, (jueene, or varlette of the 
hartes, then tliei dooe in the booke of 
life." Sir David Lyndsay, in his Com- 
pUiinf, enumeiHtea cards among the 
itmusenients of the Scotish Court under 
.Jainea IV. and V., even of a bishop, and 
in 1503, when the former prince waited on 
his consort in the Castle of New battle, it 
is said : " The Kynge came prively to the 
said castell, and entred within the chain- 
mer with a small cumpany, whar he founde 
the quene pjaying at the cardes." Uas- 
litt's Warton, 1871, iii., 243. Warton, in 
a note to Lyndsay 's Works, observes : " In 
our Author's trugedie of Curdinol Betoun, 
a solilotiuy spoken by the cardinal, he is 
made to declare that he played with the 
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King (Jamea IV.) for three thousand 
crowns of gold in one night, at cartis and 
dice." They (cards) are also mentioned in 
an old anonymous scotish poem of Cove- 
tice. Dalrymple, Ane. Scot. i'oem«, 168. 
Lyndsoy, in his titiiire of the Thrct' 
Estates (1^3^) makes the parson say that 
at various amusements, including cards, 
ho may above all others bear the prize. 
Cards were, from numerous references, in 
great vogue both in Scotland and on the 
Borders, even among the lower classes, in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The stakes in the case of the humbler play- 
ers were plncks or hardheads, two coins of 
very smnll value in the old Scotish cur- 
rency. Hall, of Cambridge, says: "For 
CBides, the pliilologie of them is not for an 
essay. A man's fancy would be sum'd up 
io cribbidge ; gleeke requires a vigilant 
memory and a long purse; maw, a preg- 
nant agility ; pichet, a various invention ; 
piimero, a dextrous kinde of rashnesse, 
Ac Horcc I'aciva, 1646, p. 150. Lord 
Worcester includes in his '' Century of In- 
ventions," 1663, two which may be thought 
to have been as well omitted. They refer 
to cheating tricks with cards and dice. 
" White sillc," says his lordship, " knotted 
in the fingers of a pair of white gloves, and 
fill contrived without suspicion, that play- 
ing at primero at cards, one may wiUiout 
clogging his memory keep reckoning of bll 
sixes, sevens and aces, which he hath dis- 
carded." Again, the writer says: "A 
most dexterous dicing box, with holes 
tran.'sparent, after the usual fashion, with 
ft device so dexterous, that with a knock of 
it against the table the four good dice are 
fastened, and it looseneth four false dice 
made fit for his purpose." Urquhart of 
Cromarty observes : " Verily, I think they 
make use of Kings, ns we do of Card- 
Kings in playing at the Hundred ; any 
one whereof, if tliere be appearance of a 
better game without him, (and that the 
exchange of him for another incoming 
card is like to conduce more for drawing 
of the stake), is by good gamesters without 
any ceremony discarded." Discovery, 
1657, n. 237. Mr. W. H. Allnutt, 
of Oxford, found in a MS. dinry 
of 1629 the following list: "Games at 
Chartes. — Ruffe, trumpe, slam'e, gleoke, 
Newcut, swigg, loadam, putt, primifisty, 
post and pair, bone-ace, anakin, seven 
cardes one and thirty, my sow has 
pig'd." 

The earliest English example of an at- 
tempt to treat cards as an apologue ap- 
pears to have been in the lost comedy of 
the Plni/ of Cards, mentioned by Sir John 
Horington in his Apohigie of PoelHr, 
accompanying his English Ariosto, 1591, 
in which, he tells us, is showed in 
Four Parasitical Knaves Four Principal 
Vocations of the Realme, videl. The voco- 



tion of soldiers, schoUers, marchants, and 
husbandmen. The popular character of 
cards was the inducement to certain pub- 
lishers to make them a vehicle of instruc- 
tion in history and other topics ; and we 
have from the time of James II. nearly to 
our own packs illustrated in a variety of 
ways, shewing historical episodes, leading 
points in geography, and even the outlines 
of grammar. 

Card-tricks began at a very early 
date to be a deviation from the 
original and legitimate application of the 
objects, and Reginald Scot, in his Disco- 
very, 1.W4, dedicates a section to the expo- 
sure of the frauds of sharpers of various 
types, among whom he tells us that there 
were some who atfected, for the purpose of 
coseuage, to be drunk. In .4 i^'otable Dis- 
covery of Cosenaqt, 1592. Dcauoy, J/um- 
eharxce, Caickdolt, or Irisfi One-and- 
Tkirty, Non est possible, Dutch Noddy, 
are tiuoted as the names of cheat- 
ing games of cards then in vogue. 
In the margin of the text a note 
describes them as '' the names of 
such games as Conycatchers vse." 

Since Brand and Ellis wrote, several im- 
portant (vorks on this subject have ap- 
peared, particularly Singer's Researches, 
1816, and Chatto's still more valuable 
work in 1848. See also P. Boiteau D'.\m- 
bly. Cartes n Jourr et la Curtomancie,'l8')4, 
and the late Lady Charlotte Schrei- 
ber'a monumental illustrated work. Copi- 
ous notices of the different games will 
bo found under their several heads and in 
the authorities there cited. In the 15th 
c. Italy had, besides ches<j, tables or back- 
gammon, ant! triumphs or tarocchi, cards, 
I running in suits like ours. These were 
j usually Cups. Sivords, Coins, and Club). Of 
I these the Tarrochi were the most modern, 
I and were composed of a series of 23 
painted or engraved figures. The gamb- 
ling tables wore universally frequented, 
and reckless speculation on the part of 
both sexes prevailed. At Venice dice were 
introduced at a very remote date — perhaps 
the twelfth century — and chess was a w- 
vourite game among the higher classes. 
HnBlitt's T'enefmn Iteptihlic, 1900, i.. 660. 
758; ii., 456. 

Care -Cloth. — Among the Anglo- 
Saxons the nuptial benediction was per- 
formed under a veil or square piece of 
cloth, held at each corner by a tall man, 
over the bridegroom and bride, to conceal 
her virgin blushes: but if the bride was a 
widow, the veil was esteemed useless. 
Stiutt's Planners and Customs, i., 7fi. The 
most rational explanation of the meaning 
of Care here is that suggeste<l in the last 
edition of Narcs, 1859, making it equiva- 
lent to the Fr. rarri. But I am afraid 
that Palsgrave, 1530, is wrong, as he and 
the author of the " Promptorium " (e 
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Way. in voce) intend an altogether differ- 
ent thing when they speak or Cnrde. See 
Scbeller's Lex. art. Discerpiculum. Ac- 
cording to the Sarum use, wfien there nan 
• marriage before mass the parties kneeled 
together and had a fine linen cloth (called 
the care cloth) laid over their honds during 
the time of moss, till they received the 
benediction, and then were dismissed. In 
tlie Hereford Missnl it is directed, that nt 
a particular prayer the married couple 
■hall prostrate themselves, while four 
clerks hold the pall, i.e., the care cloth 
over them. The rubric in the Sarum 
Missal is similar: " Prosternant se spon- 
•us et sponsa in Oratione ad gra- 
dam Altaris : et tento pallio super 
eo8, quod tencact quatuor Clerici in 
supernelliciis ad quatuor cornua." — 
Mtsiate ad Uaum Sarum, 1494. The 
York Manual differs here: — " Missa dein 
celebratur, illis genuflectentibus sub Pallio 
super eos extento, quod teneant duo Clerici 
in .Superpolliceis. In the Appendix to 
Hearne's " Hist, and Antiq. of Glaston- 
bury," p. 3(19, is preserved '•Formula an- 
tiqua nuptias in lis partibus .^ngtiss (occi- 
deutulibus niniiruin) qiiop Ecclesiro Her- 
fordensis in ritibus Eccle.sinsticis ordine 
sunt u.si, celebrmidi." The care-cloth seenis. 
to be described in the following passage: 
" Htec Oratio ' S. propiciare Domini,' 
semper dicatur super Nubentes sub pallio 
prosternentes." 

Carelns: Fair.— In the "Gentle- 
man's Magazine " for 1785, p. 779, an ad- 
vertisement, or printed paper, for the re- 
Snlation of Newark Fair, is copied, which 
mentions that : " Careing Fair will bo 
held on Friday before Careing Hiinday" ; 
and Mr. Nichols remarks on this passage, 
that he has heard an old Nottinghamshire 
couplet in the following words : 
" Care Sunday, Care away, 
Palm Sunday, and Easter-day." 

Carlingr, Carle or Care Sun- 
day. — See Passion Sunday. 

CarlinsT*'— The vulgar, in the North 
of England, and also in the Midland Coun- 
ties, give the following names to the Sun- 
itjn of Lent, the first of which is anouy- 
moas : 

"Tid, Mid, Misera, 
Carling, Palm, Paste Egg day." 
This couplet is differently given by a 
writer in the " Gentleman's Magarine," 
Sot 1788, as follows : 

" Tid, and Mid, and Mi.sera, 
Carling, Palm, and Good-Pas-day." 

Tto abbreviated form here found may 
present the commencing words of the 
rtalms: Te Deum, .Vi Divs. and Mtirrert. 
mti. In the " Festa .\nglo-Romana," 
1678. we are told that the first Sun- 
day io Lent is called Quadragesima or Jn- 
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rocavit; the second, Heminiseere ; the 

third, Oculi- the fourth halare ; the fifth 
Judica: and the sixth Dominica Magna. 
Oculi, from the entrance of the 14th verse 
of the 25th Psalm. " Oculi mei semper ad 
Dominura," &c. Heminiseere, from the 
entrance of the 6th verse of Psalm 25, "Re- 
rairiiscere Miserationura," &c., and so of 
the others. At Newcastle-upon-Tyue, and 
many other places in the North of Eng- 
land, and also in Lancashire and 
other counties, and in Scotland grey 
peas, after having been steeped a 
night in water, are fried with butter, 
given away, and eaten at a kind 
of ontertainment on the Sunday preceding 
Palm Sunday, which was formerly called 



Care or Carle Sunday, as may bo yet 
seen in some of our old almanacks. Thev 
are called carlings, probably, as we call 
the presents at fairs, fairings. In York- 
shire, as a clereyman of that county in- 
formed Brand, the rustics go to the public- 
house of the village on this day, ancl spend 
each his carling-groat, i.e., that sum in 
drink, for the carlings are provided for 
them gratis ; and, he added, that a popu- 
lar notion prevails there that those mio do 
not do this will be unsuccessful in their 
pursuits for the following year. So in the 
popular old Scotish song, " Fy ! let us all 
to the Briddel " : 
" Ther'll be all the lads and the lasses 

Set down in the midst of the ha, 
With Sybows, and Risarts, and Carlings 

That are both sodden and ra." 

Sybows are onions; and risarts radishes. 
The practice was a very ancient one; it is 
mentioned by Skeltou in his Colin Clout 
(about 1520): 

" Men call you therfor prophanes, 

Ye pycke no shrympes, nor pranes; 

Salt-fyshe, stoc-fyshe, nor heryug, 

It is not for tout werynge. 

Nor, in holy"Lenton season. 

Ye will netneyr bcncs ne peason. 

But ye loke to be let lose. 

To a pygge or to a gose." 

The above writer, in the " Gentleman's 
Magazine " for 1788, also gives a more 
particular account of the carlings or grey 
peas, and of the manner of dressing and 
eating them. See also " Gent. Mag." vol. 
Ivi. p. 410, and Davis, Suppl. Olossaru, 
1881. 

Carol (Christmas).— Dr. Furni- 
vall thinks that the word Cam! is derived 
from Corolla or Chorolla. Bishop Taylor 
observes that the " Gloria in K.vcersis,""the 
well-known hymn sung bv the angels to the 
shepherds at our Lord's Nativity, was the 
earliest Christinas Carol. Dciurne cites 
Durandus, to prove that in the earlier ages 
of the churches the bishops were accuB- 
toraed on Christmas Day to sing carols 
among their clergy. This species of pious 
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■ODg is undoubteilly of most aucient date. 
Compare Hagmciui. In 1521 was printed 
a set of Cliristiiius Carols. These, remarks 
Worton, were fe&tn! chansons for enliven- 
ing the merriments of the Christinas cele- 
brity ; and nut sueli religious songs as are 
current at tliis day with the comiaon 
people, under the suiue title, und which 
were substituted hv those enemies of iiiuo- 
ceut niid youthful mirth, the Puritans, 
The boar's head soused was anciently the 
first dish on Christinas Day, and was car- 
ried up to the principal table in the hall 
with grL>at statu and solemnity. For this 
irulispcrisable ceremony there was a carol. 
"This carol." Warton adds, "yet with 
many innovations, is retained nt Quet^n's 
College in Oxford," nor has it been dis- , 
continued since Warton's day. .\t pre- 
sent, it is usual for two atendants to bear 
aloft into the hall on Christmas Day the 
boar's head, on a larce platter, preceded 
by a fellow of the College in surplice ; hut 
the head is fictitious, being merely a 
painted counterfeit with a brawn enclosed. 
Compare Boiir's Head. William Cornish 
received at Christmas, 1502, the sum of 
13s. 4d. " for setting of a carralle upon 
Christmas Day, in rewai-d." In the "Para- 
dyce of Daynty Devises," 1578, are hyiuns 
by Jasper Hey wood and Francis Kinwel- 
mersh for Christmas Day, Whitsunday, 
and Easter Day; and in the Christmtis 
Prince, IW)?, occurs the carol sung by him 
who brought into the hall the boar's head 
at the ceTebrution in St. John's College, 
Oxford, in l(i07. It is a species of bur- 
lesque. The Christmas Prince, ed. 1816, 
p. 24. These older pious chansons were 
sometimes borrowed from the early Chris- 
tian poets, and the early Scotish writers 
did not scruple to set their Quid and i/otlly 
ballates to secular tunes. In the Church- 
wardens' accounts of St. Mary-at-Hi!l, 
London, 1537, is the tantalizing entry: — 
"To Sr. Mark for carolls for Christinas and 
for 5 square Books, iijs. iiijil." Here is a 
specimen from the first known impression 
of the Dundee Psiilmi, 1578 : 

"ANE S.\NG OF THE BIRTH OF 
CHRLST. 

[To he lunn with the tunc of JJnfufnIoir.] 
(Anijcltia, nt opinor, laquitur.) 

" I come from liouin to tell 
The best nowellis that euer befell; 
To yow the tythings trew I bring. 
And I will of them say and sing. 

This day to yow is borne ane Chylde 
Of Mary meik and Virgin mvhle ; 
That biyssit bairnc, bening and kynde, 
Sail yow reloyce bath hnrt and mynde. 

It is the Lord Christ, God and man, 
He will do for yow what he can ; 
Himself your Sauiour will be. 
Fra sin and bell to mak yow fre. 



He is your richt saluatioun, 
From euerlasting dampnatioun, 
That ye may ring in gtoir and blia. 
For euer mair in heuin with his. 

Ye sail him find but mark or wying , 
Full sempill in ane cribe lying ; 
Sa lyis lie quhilk yow lies wroclit, 
And all this warld maid of uoclit. 

Let us reioyce and be blyith. 
And with the Hyrdis go full swyith, 
.■\nd so quliat God of his grace lies done. 
Throw Christ to bring vs to his throne.. 

My sauU and lyfe, stand v\t and se 
Quhn lys in ane cribe of tie, 
Quhat Bnbe is that, so gude and fairP 
It is Christ, Goddis Sone and air. 

[ ] 

O God that maid all creature. 
How art thow now becuramin sa pure. 
That on the hay and stray will ly 
Amaiig the assis, osin and ky? 
[ ] 

O my deir hart, young Jesus sweit, 
Prepair thy creddil! in my spreit. 
And I sail rocke the in my hart. 
And neuer mair fra the depart. 

But I sail praise the euer moir , 
With saiigis sweit vnto thy gloir. 
The kneis of my liart sail bow 
And sing that richt Balulalow." 

[ .1 

Lamb, in his Notes on the poem on the 
" Battle of Flodden Field." 1774, tells us 
that the Nurse's Lullaby Song, Ualow (or 
" He balelow "), is literally French, " Ha, _ 
has! la le loup." "Hush I there's thoM 
wolf." ^H 

At the end of Wither's " Fair Virtue," 
1622, is a " Christmas Carroll," in 
which the customs of that season 
are not overlooketl. .\mong Herrick's 
'■ Noble Numbers," is a " Christmas 
Carol sung to the King in the pre- 
sence at White Hall." The musi- 
cal part composed bv Mr. Henry Lawes. 
Warmstrey, in his "Vindication of Christ'* 
Nativity, lU-18, observes: " Chrislmasse 
Kariles, if they bo such as are fit for the 
time, and of holy and sober composures, 
and used with Christian sobriety and 
piety, they are not unlawfuU, and 
may be profitable, if they be sung 
with grace in the heart. New Yearea 
Gifts, if performed without super- 
stition, may be harmless provocationa 
to Christian love and mutuall testi- 
monies thereof to go(xl purpose, and I 
never the wor.se because the heathens havo 
them at the like times." In " Datt upon 
Batt," a poem attributed to John Speed, 
of St. John's College, Oxford, l(i94, p. 4. 
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speaking of Batt's earring knives, &c., the 
author tells us : 

" Without their help, who can good 

ChristmaB keep? 
Our teeth would chatter, and our eyes 

would weep. 
Batt is the cunning engineer, whose skill 
Makes fools to carve the goose and shape 

the quill : 
Fancy and wit unto our meals supplies : 
Carols, and not minc'd-meat, makes 

Christmas pies. 
'Tis mirth, not dishes, sets a table off ; 
Brutes and phanaticks eat, and never 

laugh." 

In Goldsmith's time, as he tells us 
in his " Vicar of Wakefield," the rus- 
tics held the Christmas Carol in 
careful observance." " In the Scilly 
Islands they have a custom of singing 
carols on a Christmas Day at church, to 
which the congregation make contributinii 
by dropping money into a hat carried 
about tne church when the performonce is 
oier." Heath's Account of the Scillu 
Itlaruh, p. 125. 

A writer in the " Gentleman's Maga- 
xine " for May, 1811, says: "About 
cix o'clock on Christmas Day, I was 
awakened by a sweet singing under 
lay window ; surprized at a visit so 
early and unexpected, I arose, and looking 
out of the window, 1 beheld six young 
women, and four men, welcoming with 
sweet music the blessed morn." In " Doc- 
tour Doubble Ale," a satire on the irregu- 
larities of the clergy in the time of Henry 
VIII., there is an anecdote of a parson 
who had a Christmas carol sung at a fune- 
ral. In a satirical tract, which was 
printed in 1C42, the author, among other 
proposals made for the consideration of 
the Parlioment, suggested that, " instead 
of carols, which farmers sonnes, and serv- 
ants ling on Christ's Birth-day before they 
may eate or drink, you take order, that by 
•ome of your best City-Poets (who will 
write certainly to their capocity) there bo 
•ome songs made of the great deeds 
tint his Excelencie did at Worcester 
a»d Edgehill." Aniiq. Kcpert., 1807, 
ui., 32. 

Several collections of old Christmas 
(«rols have been made since Mr. 
Brand's time. Among them may be 
Btratiooed the volume edited by Mr. 
Wricht for the Percy Society, Mr, 
fiMKlva'a book, and a little quarto volume 
tdilM by Dr. Rimbault, in which the 
earola arc accompanied by the tunes. For 
a aotiee of all the early printed collections 
known to exist see my " Handbook of E. E. 
Ut." Mad Bibl. Coll. Art, Christmos. There 
arc earola in many other hooks of usual 
ccoamaee, such as Tusser's " Points of 



Husbandry," Aylet's "Wife not Ready 
Made but Bespoken," 1653, Herrick'a 
" Hesperides," 1G48, Furnivall's Babeei 
Book, 18ii3, &c. 

Carpet Knights, or Trencher 
KniKi^tB. — See Nares, Glossary, ed. 
1853, in v. There is a scarce poetical 
volume, called Pendraijon, or the Carpet 
Enifjht, his t'uUtidar, Ki'jS. 

Carps (Ludus Carparum).— In 
a letter fiom Hearne to Dr. Richard Raw- 
linson, 1733, the former observes: " I am 
inquiring what sort of a (jnme Liuius Car- 
pnriim was. It is prohibited in some sta- 
tutes, and is joinecl with cards and reck- 
oned as a kind of alca. . . . "iVas, with- 
out doubt, call'd carps in English, and 
perhaps might be a, sort of backgammon. 
I'lio play was used in Oxford much ; but 
being not mentioned in the New College 
statutes, I take it to have been brougnt 
up here since the foundation of that Col- 
lege." Narea and Halliwell render us no 
help here, nor Dueange. 

Cartomancy. — The divination by 
cards, supposed to have been brought by 
the gypsie.s into Europe, and to have been 
familiar in the fiftea'ith century. See P. 
Boiteau D'Ambly, Ltjs Cartes A Joucr et 
hi I'artoiiKtncie, 1854. 

Castlnsr of Stones.— This is a 
Welsh custom, practised as they throw the 
blacksmith's stone in some ports of Eng- 
land. There is a similar game in the norUi 
of England called Long Bullets. The prize 
is to liim tliat throir."! the ball furthest in 
the fewest throws. Compare t,>iioits. 

Castor and Pollux.— Gregory ob- 
serves: "Sailors have learned by experi- 
ence that in great storm-s very frequently 
jlamos are seen upon the sails of ships, 
(lashing hither and thither; these, if they 
appear double, portend the approach of 
a calm : if otherwise, sure and imminent 
shipwreck." He adds that through the 
superstition of ancient sailors the signs of 
Castor and Pollux were placed on the 
prows of ships. " Hoc certum satis, cum 
ejusmodi facula; ardentes olim insidissent 
super capita Castoris & Pollucis ad Expe- 
ditionem Argonauticam, exinde Dioscuri 
in Deos indigites relati, et tanquam solida 
& sola Maris numina ab omnibus Xavigan- 
tibusBurama in veneratione habiti, cunique 
pincellis suborientibus Tempestas immin- 
eat, astraque ilia ah olim ominosa .Intennis 
incubent, Castorem et Pollucem in auxi- 
lium adesse nemo dubitat." Pliny, in the 
second book of his Natural Jlistory, calls 
these appearances star.s ; and tells us that 
they settled not only upon the masts and 
other parts of ships, but also upon men's 
heads. Two of these lights forbode good 
weother ond a prosperous voyage ; and 
drive awoy the single one, which wears a 
threatening aspect. This the sailors call 
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Helen, but the two they call Castor and 
Pollux, and invoke them as gods. These 
lights do sometimes about the evening r«st 
on men's heads. These appearances are 
called by the French and Spaniards inhab- 
iting the coasts of the Mediterranean, St. 
Helmes or St. Telmes fires : by the Italians 
the fires of St. Peter and St. Nicholas, and 
are frequently taken notice of by the writ- 
ers of voyages. Erasmus, in his dialogue 
ei;titled Xaufraijium, observes : " Nox erat 
sublustris et in summo malo stabat quidam 
e Nautis in Galea, circumspectans si quam 
terram viderct :huic cospit adsistere Speera 
quapdem ignea : id Nautis tristi&simum os- 
tentumest, si quando solitarius ignis est; 
felis, cum gemini. Hos Vetustas credidit 
Castorem et Pullucem. Mox globus igneus 
delapsus per funes devolvit sese usque ad 
N'auclerum : ubi pauUisper commoratus, 
volvit se per margines totius Navis : inde 
per medios foros dilapsus evanuit. Fori 
sunt Tabulata Navis, ac veluti Tectum, 
sub meridiem coepit niagis ac magis incru- 
descere Tempestas." Cotprave confirms 
what has already been said : " Feu d' - 
Heleno, or Feu Je S. Herme — St. Helens 
or S. Hermes fire ; a meteor that often ap- 
pears at sea. Dictionary, 1C50, vr. Feu 
a'Heline and Furote. Among the apo- 
thegms at the end of Herbert's Re- 
mains, lCo2, p. 194, is the following : 
" After a great fight there come to tuo 
camp of Gonsalvo the groat Captain, a 
gentleman, proudly horsed and armed ; 
Diego de Alendoza asked the great cap- 
tain, who's this? who answered, 'Tis St. 
Ermyn that never appears but after a 
storm." Sliiiw tells us that in thick hazy 
weather he has observed those luminous ap- 
pearances which at sea skip about the 
masts and yards of ships, and which the 
sailors call corpitsanse, which is a corrup- 
tion of the Spanish Cucrpo Santo. Scotish 
Encyclopcedia, v. Liijhti. Steevens quotes 
the subsequent passage from Hakluyt's 
Voyages, 1598 : " I do remember that in 
the great and boysterous storme of this 
foule weather, in the night there came 
upon the top of our maine yard and maine 
mast a certaine little light, much like 
unto the light of a little candle, which the 
Spaniards call the Cucrpo Santo. This 
light continued aboord our ship about 
three lioures, flying from maste to maste, 
and from top to top ; and sometimes it 
would he in two or three places at 
once." The British Apollo. 1710. in 
reference to the vapor which by mari- 
ners is called a corpo zanto, usually 
accompanying a storm, informs us: 
" Whenever this meteor is seen, it is an 
argument that the tempest which it accom- 
panied was caused by a sulphureous spirit, 
rarefying and violently moving the clouds. 
For the cause of the fire is a sulphurous 
and bituminous matter, driven downwards 



by the impetuous motion of the sir and 
kindled by much agitation. Sometimes 
there are several of these seen in the same 
tempest, wandering about in various 
motions, as other ignes fatui do, 
tho' sometimes they appear to rest 
upon the sails or masts of the ship : 
but for the most part they leap 
upwards or downwards without any 
intermission, making a flame like the 
faint burning of a candle. If five 
of them are seen near together, they are 
called by the Portugese cora dc noitra iScn- 
hora, and are looked upon as a sure sicn 
that the storm is almost over. Bur- 
ton, in his " Anatomy," 1621, says that the 
" spirits or fire in form of fire-drakes and 
blazing-stars, sit on ship masts," &c. 
Hence the passage in the " Tempest " : 

— " On the top masts, 
The yards, and bowsprits, would I flame 
distinctly." 

Frver, in his "Travels," quoted by 
Southey, observes. " I think I am not too 
positive iu stating them to be a meteor-like 
substance, exhaled in the day, and at night 
(for except then they shew not themselves) 
kindled by the violent motion of the air, 
fixing themselves to those parts of the 
ship that are most attractive ; for I can 
witness tliey usually spent themselves at 
the spindles of the top-mast-heads or about 
the iron loops of the vard-arms, and if any 
went towards them they shifted always to 
some part of the like nature." So, in an 
account of " Fiery Impressions that ap- 
pear mostly at Sea, called by mariners 
Castor and Pollux " : " When thin clammy 
vapours, arising from the salt water and 
ugly slime, hover over the sea, they, by the 
motion in the winds and hot blasts, are 
often fired ; these impressions will often- 
times cleave to the mast^ and ropes of ships 
by reason of their clamminess and gluti- 
nous substance and tho mariners by experi- 
ence find that when but one flame appears 
it is the forerunner of a storm ; but when 
two are seen near together, they betoken 
fair weather and good lucke in o voyage. 
The naturall cause why these may foretell 
1 fair or foul weather, is, that one flame 
nlone may forewarn n tempest, forasmuch 
as the matter being joyn d and not dis- 
solved, so it is like that the matter of the 
tempest, which never wanteth, as winds 
and clouds, is still together, and not dissi- 
pate, so it is likely a storm is engendering ; 
but two flames appearing together, denote 
that the exhalation is divided, which is 
very thick, and so the thick matter of the 
tempest is dissolved and scattered abroad 
by the same cause that the flame is 
divided : therefore no violent storm can 
ensue, but rather a calme is promised." 
Uittory of Stormet, 1704. p. 22. 




Dickenson, in his Oreene in Conceipt, 
1598, p. 27, says : 

" As when a wave-bruis'd barke, long 

tost by the windes in a tempest, 
Straies on a forraine coast, in danger 

still to be swallow'd, 
After a world of feares, with a winter of 

horrible objects — 
The shipman's solace, faier Ledas 

tn'innes at an instant 
Signes of a calme are seen, and seene, 

are shrilly saluted." 

Thomas Heyrick. a relative of the author 
of " Hesperides, writes : 

" For lo I a suddain storm did rend the 
air : 
The sullen Heaven, curling in frowns 

its brow, 
Did dire presaging omens show : 
Ill-bodiug Helena aluue was there." 

SubmarineVoyage, 1691, p. 2. The fore- 
going statements represent, for the must 
part, no scientific view of a subject, whicli 
was familiar to the ancients, even if they 
could not properly account for the pheno- 
menon ; but is has lone been reduced to an 
effect arising from natural causes; and an 
excellent account of it may be found in 
the Penny Magazine for March, 1845. We 
should probably have never heard of this 
remarkable appearance, had our ancestors 
and preoe<ling ages been acquainted with 
the laws of electricity and with metallic 
conductors. 

Cat.or Kit-Cat.— In "The Captain," 
by Fletcher, written (and probably per- 
formed) before 1613, the cut-sticks, with 
which this game is played, are nientioneil. 
Braithwaite, in his Strappado far the 
Dir<ll, lbl5, says : 

" If mother Red-cap chance to haue an 
oxe 
Boete<i all whole, O how you'le five 
to it, 
Like widgeons, or like wild geesa in full 
flocks, 
That for his pennie each may baue 
bis bitte : 

• • • • • 

out a pageant, whoo'I not thither 
runnep 
As 'twere to whip the cat at Abington." 

Lmton. in the " Young Gallants Whirli- 
©g," 1629, describes the young gallant 
(perixBps from personal experience), when 
be has reached the ago for studv, as pre- 
ferring light literature to Littleton and 
ObIw. ana adds : 

- instead of that 



Perhaps hee's playing of a game at cat." 

Poor lUibin thus refers to it in his " Al> 
: " for 1709 : 



" Thus harmless country lads and lasses 
In mirth the time away so passes ; 
Here men ot foot-ball they do fall ; 
There boys at cat and trap-ball. 
Whilst Tom and Doll aside are slank. 
Tumbling and kissing on a bank; 
Will pairs with Kate, Robin with Mary, 
Andrew with Susan. Frank with Sarah. 
In harmless mirth pass time away. 
No wonton thoughts lead tiiein astray. 
But harmless are as birds in May." 

Moor, in his Sufjoll: Words, describes 
it: — "A game played by boys. Three 
small holes are made in the ground trian- 
gularly, about twenty feet apart, to mark 
the positon of as manv boys, who each 
holds a small stick, a littlo bigger than 
one's thumb, culled cat, to be struck by 
those holding the sticks. On its being 
struck, the boys run from hole to hole, 
dipping the ends of their sticks in as they 
pa&s, and counting one, two, three, &c. as 
they do so, up to thirty-one, which is game. 
Or the greater number of holes gained in 
thti innings may indicate the winners, as 
at cricket. If the cat be struck and caught, 
thu striking party is out, and another of 
his sidesmen takes Iub place, if the set bo 
strong enough to admit of it. It there be 
only six players, it may be previously 
agreed that three put-outs shall end the 
innings. Another mode of putting out is 
to throw the cat home, after being struck, nY 
and placing or pitching it into au unoccu- /\ 
pied nole, while the in-party are running, 
A certain number of misses (not striking 
the cat) may be agreed on to be equivalent 
to a put-out. The ^aino may be played by 
two, placed as at cricket, or four, or I be- 
lieve more." The phrase " not big enough 
to whip a cat in" arose doubtless from this 
diversion, and not in reference to the ani- 
mal so-colled, although the contrary might 
be inferred perhaps from the well-kno>vn 
anecdote of Foote and his new house at 
Fulham. 

Cat and DosT- — Jamieson tells ua 
this is the name of an ancient sport used 
in Angus and Lothian. It is mentioned 
with other sports in the Scnlch liogue, 
1722. "The following account" Jamie- 
son adds, "is given of it." "Three play 
at this game, wlio are provided with cl>ibs. 
They cut out two holes, each about a foot 
in diameter, and seven inches in depth. 
The distance between them is about 
twenty-six feet. One stands at eacli hole 
with a club. These clubs are called dogs. V 
\ piece of wood about four inches lon^, /* 
and one inch in diameter, called a cat, is 
thrown from the one hole towards the other 
by a third person. The object is, to pre- 
vent the cat from getting into the hole. 
Every time that it enters the hole, he who 
has the club at that hole, loses the club, 
Bad he who threw the cat gets possession 
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both of the club and of the hole, while the 
former possessor is obliged to take charge 
of the cot. If the catT)e struck, he who 
strikes it changes place with the person 
who holds the other club ; and as often as 
these positions are changed, one is counted 
as won in the game, by the two who hold 
the clubs, and who are viewed as partners. 
" This is not unlike the stool-ball described 
by Strutt, but it more neorly resembles 
•Club-ball, on oncient English game. It 
seems to be an eorly form of cricket." 

Cat In Barrel— " This is a sport 
which was common in the 18th century at 
Kelso on the Tweed. A large concourse of 
men, women, and children assembled in a 
field about half a mile from the town, and 
a cat having been put into a barrel stuffed 
full of soot, wns suspended on a cross-beam 
between two high poles. A certain num- 
ber of the whip-men, or husbandmen, who 
took part in this savage and unmanly 
amusement, then kept striking, as they 
rode to and fro on horseback, the barrel in 
which the unfortunate animal was con- 
fined, until at last, under the heaw blows 
of their clubs and mallets, it brolce and 
allowed the cot to drop. The victim was 
then seized and tortured to death." .4 
Drsrn'ptton of Krho. 1789. Steevens, on 
the passage in " Much Ado about No- 
thing" : 

" If I do, hang me in a bottle like a 
cat, and shoot at me " ; 
.observes that " in some counties in Eng- 
land, a cat was formerly closed up with a 
quantity of soot in a w'ooden bottle, (such 
as that in which shepherds carry their 
liquor), and was suspended on a line. He 
who beat out the bottom as he ran under 
it, and was nimble enough to escope its 
contents, was regarded as the hero of this 
inhuman diversion." He cites some pas- 
sages that shew it was a custom formerly 
to shoot with arrows " at a catte in a bas- 
ket." In a print entitled " Frost Fair," 
1740, there is the following reference : 
" No. 6. Cat in the basket booth." Reed's 
quotations shew that a fictitious cat was 
sometimes used, and perhaps this booth 
was set apart for some sport not unlike 
•cock-throwing (where a make-believe cock 
was oftener than not substituted for the 
reol thing), or the modern .■Vunt Solly. 

C*t». — Among omens, the movements 
of cats have always been regarded as im- 
portant indications. The entrances ond 
exits of strange cots are considered por- 
tentous by many even at the present tune. 
When the cat washes its face, it was 
thought to be a sign of roin ; so it wns in 
Melton's time, and Herrick enumerates it 
among the current superstitions of his era, 
A modern writer maintains the same idea, 
and connects the practice with '• the well- 
:]cnown disposition of that creature to the 



manifestation of electric phenomena." 
Couch of Polperro, IllartTationi of In- 
ttinct, 1847, p. 13. But surely the 
cat washes its face after meals, as 
we do, or some of us, independently 
of the weather, and its neglect to 
perform this operation is usually as- 
cribed to ill-health. Willsford remarks 
quaintly enough: "Cots coveting the fire 
more than ordinarv, or licking their feet 
and trimming the nair of their heads and 
niustachios, presuge,s rainy weather." This 
is explained elsewhere on scientific prin- 
ciples: " the moisture, wliich is in the air 
before the rain, insinuating itself into the 
fur of this animal, moves her to smooth the 
same and cover her body with it, so that 
she may less feel the inconvenience of win- 
ter, as, on the contrary she opens her fur 
in summer that she may the better receive 
the refreshing of the moist se.ison." — 
Aikf.nian Oracle, Suvpl. 474. The poet- 
earl of Westmoreland had a cat with him 
in confinement, from which he used appar- 
ently to draw prognostications of the 
weather. The cat licking or scratching its 
ear was regarded in the light of an omen ; 
and hence we get the weU-worn proverb, 
" before the cat can lick her ear." The 
cat sneezing was considered as a lucky 
omen to a bride who was to be married the 
next day. Southey, when he was in Spain, 
found a belief current that the glossy ap- 
pearance of the cat's skin portended fair 
weather. It was a vulgar notion, observes 
Mason, that cats, when hungry, would eat 
coals. In the " Woman's Prize, or Tamer 
Tamed," Tranio says to Moroso: 

" I would learn to eat coals with an 
angry cat " — 
and, in Fletcher's " Bonducn," the first 
daughter says : 

" they are cowards, 
Eat coals like compell'd cats — " 

Trusler tells us, speaking of cats, that it 
has been judiciously observed that "the 
conceit of a cat's having nine lives hath 
coat at least nine lives in ten of the whole 
race of them. Scarce a boy in the street 
but has in this point outdone even Her- 
cules himself, who was renowned for killing 
monster that had but three lives " 
Umitirth Moralized, 134. 

Brand seems to have thought that 
the prevailing antipathy to cats, which 
i? incidental to many persons of the 
highest intelligence, was due to their 
supposed share in the sorceries of 
witches. The passage in Shakespear, 
«'here Lady Macbeth refers to the "poor 
cat in the adage," predisposes a dislike to 
wet, which has been generally ascribed to 
this animal. But the idea seems to be • 
popular fallacy. Even the tiger will wade 
srmie way into a river, and catch fish, 
: Qeneral Robinson, an old Indiau officer. 
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once watched from a tree one engaged in 
this way, and continuing to catch and eat 
the fish till ho was so surfeited that a 
buSalOj who had been tied to the tree as 
a bait, was left undisturbed, and the beast 
walked quietly off. In a jeu-d'aprit en- 
titled " Les Chats," 8vo. Rotterdam, 1728, 
there are some very curioua particulars re- 
lating to these animals, which are detailed 
with no common degree of learning. Com- 
pare Witch's Cat. 

Catch-Fool. — This is named as a 
came, in the snme sentence as Noddy, in 
Johnson's Academy of Love, 1041. It oc- 
curs under similar circumstances in a 
Xotable JJiicovery of CoSKnaye, 1592; but 
it is there called Catch-doll. 

St. Catharine's or St. Kat- 
tern's Day. — (November 25). — Of 
St. Catherine of Alexandria, who is 
reputed to have suffered martyrdom on 
tho wheel, whence we get the St, Cather- 
ine's wheel, there is an early metrical life 
printed in Halliwell's Conlrihutioin to 
Karly Englifh LiteTuiure, 1849. One of 
the ancient London Brotherhoods or Trad- 
ing GilJs of Haberdashers was known 
as that of St. Catherine the Virgin. Haz- 
litt's Livery Companies, 1892, p. 115, 28.5. 
Camden says : " The very women and girls 
keep a fast every Wednesday and Saturday 
throughout the yeare, ancf some of them 
also on St. Catherine's Day ; nor will they 
omit it though it happen on their birth- 
dav, or if they are ever so much out of 
order. The reason given by some for this 
is, that the girls may get good husbands, 
and the women better oy the death or de- 
sertion of their present ones, or at least 
by an alteration in their manners." 
Woodes, in his Conflict of Conscience , 1681, 
tells us that we ought to pray to this 
flaint to cure " lawlessness ormind." St. 
Catharine is noticed in Naogeorgus as the 
fsrourer of learned men. The same writer 
•dds: 

" What should I tell what sophisters on 
Cathrins Day devise? 

Or else the superstitious joyes that mais- 
ters exercise." 

Mjm Baker, in the appendix to her 
" Northamptonshire Glossary," 1854, says, 
ia nrference to the holiday on this day : 
■' I have never been able to ascertain that 
it ia obaenred at any place in this county, 
■xeept at Peterborough, when, till the in- 
troduction of the new poor laws the female 
children belonging to the workhouse, at- 
t— ded by the master, went in procession 
romd the city. They were all attired in 
wllite, and decorated with various coloured 
ribbon*, principally scarlet ; the tallest 
girl wKi selected to represent the queen, 
and was adorned with a crown and sceptre. 
Tba proc o — ion stopped at the houses of the 
^riMipal inhatitaots. and they sung the 



following rude ballad, begging for money 
at every house, as they passed along. 
(Here the ballad follows). St. Catharine 
being the patron of spinners, as well as of 
spinsters, and spinning being formerly the 
employment of the females in the work- 
house, it naturally followed that they 
should be selected to commemorate the 
anniversary of this saint; and that this 
coraraemoration is of great antiquity ap- 
pears from the early entries in the Dean 
and Chapter's accounts of payments, on 
St. Catherine's Day, for wheels and reels 
for the children of the workhouse." But 
a correspondent of " Notes and Queries," 
October 3rd. 1868, remarks that the 
usage, treated by the last writer as pecu- 
liar to Peterborough, is unquestionably of 
general observance in Northaniptonshire, 
and is popularly supposed to be derived 
from one of the Queens Katherine in the 
time of Henry VIII. — probably Katherine 
Parr, who was a Northamptonshire 
woman. Mr. Plummer saj's, that this fes- 
tival " is known to have been kept, for 
several generations, throughout the whole 
of the Northamptonshire lace-making dis- 
tricts, as well as those in Bedfordshire. By 
some it is called ' candle-day,' from its 
foiming the commencement of the season 
for working at lace-making by candle- 
light. The popular tradition is that 
' Queen Katherine vras a great friend to 
tho lacemakers.' " Another correspond- 
ent, in the same number, adds, that the 
wheelwrights also observe this as their holi- 
day. Brome, in his "Travels," 1700, ob- 
serves: "In Lothien, two miles from 
Edeiiburgh southward, is a spring called 
St. Katherines Well, flowing continually 
with a kind of black fatness, or oil, above 
the water, proceeding (as it is thought) 
from the parret coal, which is frequent in 
these parts; 'tis of a marvellous nature, 
for as the coal, whereof it proceeds, is very 
apt quickly to kindle into a ilame, so is 
the oil of a sudden operation to heal all 
scabs and tumours that trouble the out- 
ward skin, and the head and hands are 
speedily healed by virtue of this oil, which 
retains a very sweet smell ; and at Aber- 
deen is another well very efficacious to dis- 
solve the atone, to expel sand from the 
reins and bladder, being good for the 
chollick and drunk in July and August, 
not inferior, they report, to the 
sjiaw in Germany.' M. Le Roux de 
Lincy, in his " Livre des Proverbes 
Fran^ais," 1859, t. i. p. 119, notices two 
French proverbs relating to St. Cath- 
erine, but not the common one: " Coiffer 
Sninte-Catharine," i.e., to follow celibacy, 
or live and die an old maid. See " Notes 
and Queries," Oct. 31. 1868. 

Cathern Bowl.— Mr. Halliwell, in 
his " Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales," 
1849, furnishes a set of verses sung by 
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Wor(HMt*r*hire children on thi» fe«tivBl, 

"«I -Jii nmnrj to the farmbotiRAii, 

cull. ;.liiH mid beor." "The Dean 

of U ,..i," ho nilild, "informs me that 

the Chiiptor Uiivf ft pnictico of prepttring a 
rich howl of wino niifl npicoit, called ' the 
Cnthvrn Kowl,' for the iiihahitanta of the 
coIIukc pruciiiclN upon Ihiit dny." 

CatharnlnflT. In the Churchwar- 
(loim' accoiintH of Uorloy. Surrey, I find: 
" Mem. thnt roNtu in tlie hands of the 
wyffo of Jdhn Ki<lyoku and John Atye, 4 
inerki'N, th« ycro of owor Ijordo (Jod IS^l, 
of Sviit Katoiyii niimy." " Mem. that 
rMtd in the lutmlit uf the wyif of John 
Attliy and the tvylT of Kyo ManselK 3 

?oiindii '2n. Ud. tlie yore of our Lorde God 
02'J, of Sent Knt«ir^'n mony." Huntrna 
totiilit iS'cIf KiilenuK r[ir(/ini«] Ijumi- 
ni», ronionot in manibut uxoris .lo- 
hnnniN Poerit ot nxoriu Wyl'i Cela- 
ror, nn'o d'ni iri'Jti, tren libros et 
iindocini HolidoH. Hnnimu totnlis S'rtr 
Kiili'iiiif l.iimiitii, remnnet in mnni- 
hud nxorix Wyl'i Cow^Mir, tt nxoris Thome 
1i<<ukoford, un'od'ni (•)27, quutuor mnrciig. 
Siniinm totiiliw Kiitciinr. /.iimi/ii.t, le- 
iiiunol in niiinibuH uxoris Thome Leiike- 
forlh, ot uxoris Uonrici Uuott, an'o d'ni 
lAiiH, ((Mntuor mnroiis. Item remunet in 
ninnihiiH uxoris Joh'iN Hruv, >lr eodrm 
/.uniifir, anno snpriiilirtii I's. ' Ibid. Mr. 
Krand notex, that ho hnUKht the origiiinl 
MS. of Mr. Wiiinht. h<K>kselier in Holborn, 
Sept. a. IMOl. for lis. Ai-cordiMK to La 
Motte, "St. Ciilhorine is esteemed in the 
Churoh of Home ns the Ssiint and Patron- 
mm of the rpin.sters : nnd her holiday is ob- 
•prved^ not in Popish countries only, but 
•v«n in many phices in this nation 
rFnM»o«l; young women meeting; on the 
Sfith of Noveml>er, and mukinit merry to- 
mth«r, which they cull CutherninK." 
" KaMT oo Poetry and Painting." 1730, p. 

Oatoptromancy. — See Giant 

Cattio Loro and Leechdom.— 

Rvgiuald Soot telU u.s : AKsinst witches 
"hung bouKhs (hulloniHl on Midsummer 
Day) at the stall door where the cattle 
■tana." "Discovery of Witchcraft," 
I&»4. «d. 16(», p. 144. He has " A special 
oharm to preserve all cattel from witoh- 
OTttft " ; At Ka.iter, you must take certain 
(U«p« that lie upporit!,"^- ■ •' ■ holy pas- 
ohal eandle. nnd n\akt- ix candle 

that«of : and upi<u sunt'. >......;, moruing 

rathe, light it and itoJd it n> as it may 
drop upon and betw^e•n the horns and ••ra 
of the Waal, saving. In ■oatin* Patris et 
Pilii. >%<•., and bum the hcMt a Kttie be- 
t«nM« th« haraa a* (Jm aata with the mbm 
«nuc. and tlMt vhkk is Wft thMwf. atiek 
it cnM»-«i«» ahoat tW stahle or itall, or 



upon the threshold, or over the door, «her* 
tno cattle use to go in and out : and, for 
all thnt year your cattle shall never be be- 
witched." Diacorery, p. 160. Browne, 
in his "Pastorals," 1C13-14, alludes to 
what seems to have been a superstition in 
his time : 

" Nor shall this lielpe their sheep, whose 

stomacks failes. 
By tying knots of wool! neere to their 

tailvs ; 
But ns the place next to the knot doth 

die, 
So shall it all the bodie mortifie." 

This is nnother form of the belief, which 
once actuuttwl the farmers' wives in the 
Highlands, nho used to tie a piece of red 
worsted thread round their cows' tails, to 
preserve them from evil influences. Coles 
tells us: " if usses clmunce to feed much 
upon hemlock, they will fall so fast asleep 
that they will seem to be dead : insomuch, 
that some thinking them to be dead in- 
deed, have flayed off their skins, yet after 
the hemlock had done operating, they have 
stilled and wakened out of their sleep, to 
the griefo nnd amiizement of the owners, 
and to the laughter of others. W^ood 
night.shade, or bitter-sweet, being hung 
about the neck of cnttell that have the 
staggers, helpeth them." Inlrod., 1656, p. 
69. Grose tells us that " a slunk or abor- 
tive calf, buriefl in the highway over which 
cattle frequently pass will greatly prevent 
that misfortune happening to cows. This 
is commonly practiced in .Suffolk." A 
superstitious notion prevails in West 
Devonshire that, at twelve o'clock at night 
on Christmas Eve, the oxen in their stalls 
are always found on their knees, as in an 
attitude of devotion , and that (which is 
still more singular) since the alteration of 
the style they continue to do this only on 
the Eve of old Christmas Dny. An honest 
countryman, living on the edge of St. 
Stephen's Down, near Launceston, Corn- 
wall, informed Brand, October 28th. 179C", 
that he once, a-ith some others. mnd» n 
trial of the truth of the above, and watch- 
ing several oxen in their .stalU at the above 
time, at twelve o'clock at night, they ob- 
served the two oldest oxen only fall upon 
their kne^s, and, as be expressed it in the 
idiom of the country, make '' a cruel moan 
like Christian creatures." Brand says : 
" I ooutd not but with great diffi- 
culty keep my countenance: ha aav, 
and waned angry that I gara m> 
Uttia eradit to hia tala. and valking of in 
a pattiafa hwaonr. aMmad to aiarral at 
my oabeliaf." There is an old print of 
the Natirity, ia whid the oxea in the 
stable, aaar the Viiyiii aad Child, are re- 
presented ■pan their kacea. as in a cop. 
ptiaat postara. I^is graphic iniiawila 
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I tion ba« probably ^ren ris« to the above 
I (uperstitious noticn on this head." 
I "Charms," Pinkerton observes, "are the 

I chief remedies applied for the dis- 
I eases of animals. I have been niy- 
I self acqaainted with an Antiburglier 
I clergyman in these parts, who pre- 
tended skill in these cnarnis, two small 
pieces of wood, curiously wrought, to be 
kept in his father's cow-house, as a security 
for the health of his cows. It is common 
to bind into a cow's tail a small piece of 
mountain-ash-wood, as a charm against 
witchcraft. Few old women are now 
suspected of witchcraft : but many 
tales are told of tbo conventions of 
witches in the kirks in former times." 
Heron's Journey through part of 
Scotland, ii., 2U3. The minister of 
Lo^erait, Perthshire, writing in 1795, 
isys: "Recourse is often had to charms, 
for the cure of diseases of hor-ses and cows, 
no less than in the human species. In the 
case of various diseases, a pilgrimage is 
performed to a place called Strathfillan, 
forty miles distant from Logierait, where 
the patient bathes in a certain pool, and 
performs some other rites in a chape! which 
stands near. It is chiefly in the case of 
madne.^, however, that the pilgrimage to 
Strathfillan is believed to be salutary. The 
unfortunate person is first bathed in the 
pool, then left for a night bound in the 
chapel, and, if found loose in the morning, 
is expected to recover." Sfnf. Ace, v. 84. 
•' There is a disea.se," he adds. " called 
Glacach by the Highlanders, which, ax it 
affects the chest and lungs, is evidently of 
a ooosumptive nature. It is called the 
Maodonnlds' disease, ' because there are 

Kirticular tribes of Mncdonalds, who are 
lieved to cure it with the charms of their 
touch, and the u.se of a certain set of 
words. There must be no fee given of any 
kind. Their faith in the touch of a Mac- 
dounld is very great.' " Similarly, the 
minister of Applecross, Co. Ross, describ- 
ing the state ot his parish about the same 
tine, says: "There are none of the com- 
mon calamities or distressful accidents in- 
cident to man or beast, but hath had its 
particular charm or incantation : they are 
generally made up of a group of uncon- 
nected words, and an irregular address to 
the Deity, or to some one of the saints. 
The desire of health, and the power of 
raperatition reconciled many to the use of 
them : nor are they as yet, among the lower 
elat*. wholly fallen into disuse. Credulity 
and ignorance are congenial ; every coun- 
try bath had its vulgar errors ; opinions 
early imbibe<l. and cherished for genera- 
tions, are difficult to be eradicated." — 
Stat. Arc. of Scotland, iii., 379. Pennant 
t#IU us, in his " Tour in Scotland," "that 
the farmers carefully preserve their eattt» 
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against witchcraft by placing boughs of 
mountain-ash and honey-suckle in their 
cow-houses on the second of May. They 
hope to preserve the milk of their cows, 
and their wives from miscarriage, by tying 
threads about them: they bleed the sup- 
posed witch to preserve themselves from 
Itiar charms." Martin says: '' It is a re- 
ceived opinion in these (the Western) 
Islands, as well as in the neighbouring part 
of the main land, that women, by a charm 
or some other secret way, are able to con- 
vey the increase of their neighbours cows' 
milk to their own use. and that the milk 
s:> charmed doth not produce the ordinary 
quantity of butter, and the curds made of 
that milk are so tough, that it cannot be 
made so firm as the other cheese, and also 
13 much lighter in weight. The butter so 
taken away and joined to the charmer's 
butter is evidently discernible by a mark 
of separation, viz. the diversity of colours : 
that which is charmed being paler than the 
other. If butter, having these marks, bo 
found on a suspected woman, she is pre- 
sently said to be guilty. To recover this 
less they take a little of the rennet from 
all the suspected persona, and put it into 
an egeshefl full of milk : and when that 
from tiie charmer is mingled with it, it 
presently curdles, and not before. Some 
ivomen make use of the root of groundsel 
as an amulet against such charms, by put- 
ting it ainnng the cream. Western hhnuli 
of Scotland, p. 120. 

Cauli or Sely Howr.— Cauls are little 
membranes found on some children, encom- 
passing the head, when born, and which 
there may be some rea.son to ascribe to 
certain physical conditions between the 
man and the woman concerned, where un- 
seasonable cohabitation has occurred. This 
is thought a good omen to the child itself, 
and the vulgar opinion is, that whoever 
obtains it by purchase will be fortunate, 
and escape dangers. .\n instance of great 
fortune in one born with this coif is given 
by ^^iliiis Lampridius in his "History of 
Diadumenianus," who came afterwards to 
the sovereign dignity of the empire. This 
superstition was very prevalent in the 
primitive a^es of the Church. St. Chry- 
sostom inveighs against it in several of his 
homilies. He is particularly severe against 

I one Prtotus, a clergyman who, being desir- 
ous of being fortunate, bought such a coif 
of a midwife. Sir Thomas Browne 
thus ottempts to account for this 
phenomenon : " To speak strictly," he 

i says, " the effect is natural, and 
thus to be conceived : the infant hath 
three teguments or membranaceous filmes, 
which cover it in the womb, i.e. the corion, 
amnios, and aliuntois; the corion is the 
outward membrane, wherein are implanted 
the veins, arteries, and umbilical vessels, 
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whereby its nourisbineot is conreyed ; the 
alUntois, a thin coat, seated under the 
oorion, whereiu are received the watery 
separations conveyed by the urachus, that 
the acrimony thereof should not offend the 
skin : the amnios is a general inreetment, 
containing the sudorous, or thin seriosity 
perspirable through the skin. Now about 
the time when the infant breaketh these 
coverings, it sometimes carrieth with it, 
about the head, a part of the amnios or 
neerest coat : which, saith Spigelius, 
either proceedeth from the toughness of 
the membrane or neaknesse of the infant 
that cannot get clear thereof and therefore 
herein sigiiilicutions are natural and con- 
cluding upon the infant, but not to be ex- 
tended unto magical signalitiee, or any 
other person." Lempius tells us, that 
if this caul be of a blackish colour 
it is an omen of ill fortune to the 
child ; but if of a reddish one, it be- 
tokens every thing that is good. He ob- 
sei'ves " There is an old opinion, not only 
prevalent amongst the common and ignor- 
ant people, but al.so amongst men of great 
note, and physicians also, how that chil- 
dren born with a caul over their faces, 
are born with an omen, or sign of good or 
bad luck : when as they know not that this 
is common to nil, nnd that the child in the 
womb was defended by three membranes." 
Occult Miracle* of Nature. 1658, ii., 8. 
"In Scotland," says Kuddiman, "the 
women call a haly or sely How (i.e. 
holy or fortunate cap or hood), a film j 
or membrane stretched over the heads of 
children new-born, which is nothing else 
but a part of that which covers the fcetus 
in the womb ; and they give out that chil- 
dren so born will be very fortunate." Glos- 
stiry to Dtniijlai's liryil, 1710. In the 
North of Kngland, and in Scotland, a mid- 
wife is culle<l a howdy or howdy wife. 
Grose says, that a person possessed of a 
caul may know the state of health of the 
party who wus born with it : if alive and 
well, it is firm and cri:>p : if dead or sick, 
relaxed and flacciJ. In Willis of 
Gloucester's " Mount Tabor," lG3y, we 
are told that " There was one special 
remarkable thing concerning my self, 
who being my parents' first son, but 
their second child (they having a 
daughter before me), when I came into the i 
world, my head, face, and foreparts of the 
body, were all covered over with a thin 
kell or skin, wrought like an artificial! 
veile;aBalso my eldest sonne, being like- 
wise my second childe, was borne with the I 
like extraordinary covering: our midwives 1 
and gossips holding such children as come 
■0 veiled into the world, to be very fortu- 
nate (as they call it), there being not one 
childe amongst many hundreds that are so 
borue; and this to full out in the same 




manner both to tbt- father and the sonne 
being much more rare," Ac. He goes on 
to make religious reflections thereupon, 
which are foreign to our present purpose. 
He entitles this chapter " Concerning an 
eiLtraurdinary veile which covered my 
body, at my comming into the world." 
burton, in his '■ .\natomy," 1621, relates 
an odd story relevant to this part of the 
matter: " Guianerius speakes of a silly 
jealous fellowe, that seeing his child new- 
borne included in a kell, thought sure a 
Franciscan that used to come to his house 
was the father of it, it was so like a friers 
cowle, and thereupon threatued the frier 
to kill him." A writer in the " Athenian 
Oracle " states that the virtues of the caul 
were transferred, in case it should be lost 
b\ t he first owner, to the person who might 
I find it. 

I This caul, thought medical in dis- 
' eases, is also esteemed un infallible pre- 
servative against drowning, and, under 
I that idea, is frequently advertised for sale 
in our public papers, and purchased by 
seamen. "To the gentlemen of the 
I Navy, and others going long vovages to 
sea. To be disposed of, a child's caul. 
I Enquire at the Bartlett Buildings Coffee 
House in Holborn. N.B. To avoid un- 
necessary trouble the price is "Twenty 
Guineas." — London Morning Post, Aug. 
21, 1779. 1 read also an advertisement, 
similar to the above, in the " Daily Ad- 
vertiser," in July, 1790. In the "Times" 
for February 20, 1813, the following ad- 
vertisement occurred : "A child's caul to 
bo sold, in the highest perfection. En- 
quire at No. 2, Church Street, Minories. 
To prevent trouble, price £12." And, in 
the same newspaper for February 27, 1813, 
two advertisements of cauls together : 
Caul. A child's caul to be sold. En- 
quire at No, 2, Greystoke-Place, Fetter 
Lane." — "To persons going to sea. A 
child's caul, in a perfect state, to be sold 
cheap. Apply at 6, Duke Street, Man- 
chester Square, where it may be seen." 
Advertisements of this nature still ap- 
pear in the newspapers, and a very 
general belief continues to be en- 
tertained by the uneducated and 
more superstitious portion of the com- 
munity in the virtue of child's cauls. 
Midwives used to sell this membrane 
to advocates, as on especial means of 
making them eloquent. They sold it also 
for magical use. Sir Thomas Browne says ; 
'• Thus we read in the Life of Antoninus 
by Spartianus, that children are sometimes 
born with this natural cap, which midwives 
were wont to sell to credulous lawyers, who 
held on opinion that it contributed to their 
promotion." Douce ob.ser>'es : " One is im- 
mediately struck with the affinity of the 
judges' ooif to this practice of antiquity. 
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To strengthen this opinion it may be ntlded 
that if ancient lawyers availe<l themselves 
of this popular superstition, or fell into it 
theniKelves, if thoy gave great sums to win 
tbeise canlH, is it not very natural to sup- 
pose that they would feel themselves in- 
clined to wear them?" Comp. Nares. (Uos- 
tary. 18o9, in v. " Etre ne coitfe is a 
proverb in the French language signifying 
birth under fortunate auspices, and the 
phenomenon occurs, when the child is born 
enveloped in the caul (a very rare event) 
so as to cover the head. In Gil 
Bias the robbers tell the liero of 
the story that he must have been i\i 
coiffi to fall into such goo<! hands, since he 
had left Oviedo to seek his fortune, Ijtvre 
1, ch. iv. M. Le Roux de Lincy 
(" Proverbes Fran^ais," edit. 1859) has 
left a somewhat meagre account of this 
subject : but the present seenied to be 
hkrdly the proper place to supply his omis- 
sions. All the dictionaries tell us u-hat a 
caul is ; but none seems to say whence it 
•rises, and the question may be worth put- 
ting whether it proceeds from physiological 
canaes and from sexual relations at an ad- 
Tmnoed stage in the growth of the embryo. 
See aupni. Its virtue is purely empirical. 
Cent-Foot* — A game at cards, pos- 
sibly the same us ^oo^-.4aiin( mentioned by 
Oooon in his Schoul of Ahasr., 15711. Roger, 
second Lord North of Kyrtiing, who died 
in 1600, and who s ems to huve been un 
ardent and unlucky gambler, mentions in 
his " Household Book " for 157.0-0 having 
lost 158. at Saint — probably this game of 
eent — on May 15, 1576. But 15s. was 
nothing to a man who frequently parted 
with £20 or £30 at one sitting. One can- 
not help suspecting that it was owing to 
his extravagance that the family estate 
fell shortiv afterward into such hopeless 
decay. The game is referred to also by 
Brsithwaite: " Playes at Cent-foot pur- 
poeely to discover the pregnancy of her 
conceit." " Barnabie Itinerarium," 16.^8, 
•tgn. H 2. and " Boulster I.«cture." 1640, 

r. 163. Comp. Davies, Suppl. Glossary, 
881, p. 251. 
rCerealia. — Shaw, in his account of 
BIkii i^nd the Shire of Murray, tells us, 
■• th»t in the middle of June, farmers go 
ttnind their corn with burning torches, in [ 
Inemorv of the Cerenlia." j 

Chadwell, or St. Chad's Well ' 
Brand says: " I found on a visit to the 1 
•oorce of the Xew River between Hert- , 
ford and Ware, in .August, 1793, an old 
■tone inscribed ' Chadwell,' a corruption, 
DO doubt, of St. Chad's Well. So copious 
• spring cnuld not fail of attracting the 
of the inhabitants in the earliest 
, who accordingly dedicated it to St. 
leror once dreaming, perhaps, that 
>icc«eding ages it should be converted 



to so beneficial a purpowe -as to supply 
more than half the caoit&l <7f England 
with one of the most iudispcrfsa'ble neces- 
saries of human life." 

Chameleon, The.— Ross*p«»8rts it 
to be true that this creature lii'^ op air. 
(however Browne writes to the coJifrary), 
for the following reasons: "1. TKe testi- 
monies both of ancient and modern welt- 
ers, except a few, and the witnesses of 
some yet living, who have kept chame- 
leons a long time, and never saw them-, 
feed but on air. 2. To what end hatfr" 
Nature given it such large lungs beyond' 
its proportion? Sure nut for refrigera- 
tion ; le&se lungs would serve for this use, 
seeing their heot is weak ; it must be then 
for nutrition. 3. There is so little blood in 
it, that we may easily see it doth not feed 
on solid meat. 4. To what end should it 
continually gape mure than other animols 
but that it stands more in need of oir than 
thov, for nutrition as well as generation? 
5. He that kept the chameleon which I 
saw, never perceived it void excrements 
backwards : an argument it had no solid 
food." 

Chancel. — Gilbert Wliite says, in 
speaking of Selborne Church : " I have all 
along talked of the east and west end, as 
if the chancel stood exactly true to those 
points of the compass; but this is by no 
means the case, fur the fabiick bears so 
much to the north of the east, that the 
fcur corners of the tower, and not the 
four sides, stand to the four cardinal 
points. Tne best tiiethud of accounting 
for this deviation seems to bo, that the 
workmen, who probably were employed in 
the longest days, endeavoured to set the 
chancels to the rising of the sun." Hut- 
ton, .speaking of St. Bartholomew's 
Chapel, Birmingham, observes : "The 
choneel hath this singular difference from 
others, that it veres toward the north. 
Whether the projector committed an er- 
ror 1 \ea.ve to the critics. It wos the 
general practice of the pagan church to 
fix their altar, upon wliich they sacri- 
ficed, in the east, towards the rising sun, 
the object of worship. The Christian 
Church, in the time of the Romans, imme- 
diately succeeded the Pagan, and scrupu- 
lously adopted the same method ; which 
has been .vtrictly adhered to." nistort/ of 
Birmiiiiihiitn, p. 113. It may not be gener- 
ally known, that the presence of the monu- 
ment of Shakespear in the chancel of 
Stratford Church was at all events partly 
due to his right to interment there as 
owner of the great tithes. Hazlitt, .1/ono- 
groph on fihiikespior, 1903, pp. 46, 49. 

ChangrelInK- — It appears from 
Strype's .\iinals, under 1567, that then 
mid-wives took an oath, inter nlia th' <•• 
"suffer any other bodies child •■• 



brought, or'-Cud before any woman de- 
livered of ^H>ld^'" the place of her natural 
child. SQ./ar 'forth as I can know and 
underAtitiitr.' Also I will not use an^* kind 
of sor;(«}' or incantation in the time of 
the ij[ivfiM of any woman." The word 
chang^Kiig, in its modem acceptation, 
impliek'one almost an idiot, evincing what 
Wa# once the popular creed on this sub- 
.jecf,* for as all the frail children were a 
•.fU^le backward of their tongue and i>eem- 
^ •..•Jj»Ely idiots, therefore, stunted and idoti- 
^''^./tal children were supposed changelings. 

This superstition has not escaped the 
['.'* learned Moresin : " I'apatus credit alba- 
*• tas Mulieres. et id genus Larras, pueroe 
' integros auferre, alioscjue suggerere mons- 
truosos, et debiles multis partibus : aut ad 
Baptisterium uliis commutare ; aut ad 
Templi introitum." Papatus, p. 139. 
It was thought that fairies could only 
change their weakly and starveling 
elres for the more robust offspring 
of men before baptism, whence the 
cuKtum in the Highlands. One of the 
methods of discovering whether a child 
belongs to the fairies or not, is printe<l in 
a bo<jk entitled " A Pleasant Treatise of 
Witchcraft," 1673. In the highlands of 
Scotland, ns Pennant informs us, children 
are wotehed till the christening is over, 
lest thev should bo stolen or changed by 
the fairies. This belief was entertained 
by the ancients. Something like this ob- 
tained in Kngland. Gregory mentions 
' an ordinarie superstition of the old 
wives, who dare not intrust a childe in a 
crodle by itself alone without a candle." 
This he attributes to their fear of night- 
hogs. In the "Gentle Shepherd," Bnuldy 
describing Mnuso as a witch, says of her : 

" At midnight hours o'er the kirk-yard 

she rnves. 
And howks unchristen'd weans out of 

their graves." 

To this notion Shakespear alludes when he 
makes Henry IV., speaking of Hotspur, 
in ciimpurison with his own profligate sou, 
Bay us follows : 

" thot it could bo prov'd 
That some night-tripping fairy bad ex- 

chang'd. 
In tnidle-cloaths our children where they 

lay. 
And cnll'd mine Percy, his Plantaganet I 
Thou would I have his Harry, and he 

mine." 

Spenser has (he like thought in the first 
book of the " Kaery 0>i*ene " : 
" From thence a fairy thee unweeting 

reft 
There as thou slep'st in tender swad- 
ling band, 



And her base Ellin brood there for tiiee 
left. 

Such men do changelings caU, bo 
chang'd by fairy theft." 
Willis relates a singular anecdote : — 
' Vpon an extraordinaiy accident which 
befel me in my swadling doaths. When 
we come to years, we are commonly told of 
what befel us in our infancie, if the same 
were more than ordinary. Such an acci 
dent (by relation of others) befel me with- 
in a few dales after my birth, whilst my 
mother lay in of me being her second child, 
when I was taken out of the bed by her 
side, and by my suddain and fierce cry- 
inc recovered again, being found sticking 
between the beds head and the wall : and 
if I had not cryed in that manner as I 
did, our gossips had a conceit that I had 
been quite carried away by the fairies 
they know not whither, and some elfe or 
changeling (as thev call it) laid in my 
room." He himself, however, discredit- 
ing the gossips' account, attributes this 
attempt to the devil. " Certainly, that 
attempt of stealing me away as soone as 
I was borne (whatever the midwives talk 
of it) came from the malice of that arch- 
enemy of mankind, who is continually 
going about seeking whom he may betrav 
and devoure." He concludes, " blessecl 
be the Ix)rd our mast gracious God, that 
disappointed them then, and hath ever 
since preserved and kept mee from his 
manifold plots and stratagems of destruc- 
tion : so as now in the seventieth yeare of 
mine age. I yet live to praise and magni- 
fie his wonderfull mercies towards me in 
this behalfe." Mount Tnbnr. 1G39, p. 92. 
Gav, in his fable of the " Mother, Nurse, 
and Fairy." laughs thus at the superstiti- 
ous idea of changelings. A fairy's tongue 
is the vehicle of his elegant ridicule : 

" Whence sprung the vain conceited lye 
That we the worid with fools supplye? 
What ! give our sprightly race away 
For the dull helpless sons of clay ! 
Besides, by partial fondness shown, 
Ijike .vou, we doat upon our own. 
Where ever yet was found a mother 
Who'd give Iier booby foi another? 
And should wo change with human 

breed. 
Well might we pass for fools indeed." 

Pennant, speaking of " the Fairy Oak," 
of which also he exhibits a portrait, re- 
lates (179l)) this curious circum.stance re- 
specting it : "In this very century, a poor 
cuttnger, who lived near the spot^ had a 
child who grew uncommonly peevish ; the 
parents attributed this to the fairies, and 
imagined that it was a changeling. They 
took the child, put it in a cradle, npd left 
it all night beneath the tree, in hopes 
that the f iihcyild Ira or fairy family, or 
the fairy folk, would restore their own be- 
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fore morniiiii. Wlien morning came, they 
found the chilil perfectly iiuiet, so went 
•way with it, quite confirmed in their 
belief." Tour in Scotland, 1790, p. 267. 
Characts, or Characters. — 
Cbarncts seem to have been charms in the 
fcrm of inscriptions. •• That he use ne 
hide ne charme, ne characte." Dugdale'H 
/Jrii/. Juri'L, p. 81. 80 Gower : 

" With his carrecte would him en- 
chaunte." 
"Through his carectes and figures." 
" And his carecto as he was tawght 
He rad." 

'^onfestio Aviantis, Books i. and vi. In 
*' Divee and Pauper," 1493, sign. C 2, we 
find censured : " Cliamies in gmleriug of 
herbea, or hangynge of scrowes abuute 
m»n or woman or childe or beest for any 
^ekneaie with any scripture or figures 
and carectes, but if it be Pater Noster, 
.\ve, or the Crede, or holy wordes of the 
<jo«pel, or of holy Wryt, for devocion nat 
for curiousite, and only with the tokene 
of the holy Crosse." In the " Burnynge 
l^ot Panles Church," 1561, the author 
{(Bishop Pilkiiigton) writes: — ''What 
wicked blindness is this than, to thinke 
that wearing prayers written in roUes 
.about with theym, as S. Johns Gospell, 
the length of our Lord, the measure of 
COT LaUye, or other tike, thei shall die 
ne godain death, nor be hanged, or j;f he 
be hanged, he shall not die. There is to 
manye suche, though ye laugb, and boleve 
it not, and not hard to slicwe them with a 
wet finger."' Our author continues to ob 
serve that our devotion ought to " stande 
iti depe sighes and groniiiges, wyth a full 
consideration of our i.iiserable state and 
Goddes majestye, in the heart, and not in 
jmke or paper: not in hangyng written 
scToUes about the necke, but lament inge 
unfeignedlye our synnes from the hart." 
In the Earl of Northampton's " De- 
fencative " we read : — " One of the 
K^ysters which served under the Fernche 
Admirall, at the Siege of Poictiers, 
was found after he was dead, to 
have about his necke a purse of 
taffata, and within the same a piece of 
parchment full of characters in Hebrev ; 
beside many cycles, semicircles, tryangles, 
Ac. with sundrie short cuttes and shred- 
dings of the Psalines. Deus misereatur 
noatri,' Ac. ' .Xngelis suis mandavit dc 
te.' Ac. ' Super .Xspidem et DnKilis- 
cum,' Ac. at if the prophecies which pro- 
perly belong to Christc, might be wrested 
to the safeguard and defence of every 
private man." Dcfi-Hniiire, 1583, sign. 
O 4 eemn, ouoting llinliiire ilrs TioubTra, 
lirre viii. Lodge, speaking of curi- 
amty, tayi : — "If you long to know 
thi* alave, you shall never take him 
vithont a book of cliaracter* in his 



bosorae. Ptoiiiise to bring him to Treasure 
trove, and he will hetl hie land for it, 
but he will be cousened. Bring him but a 
table of led, with crosses, (and Adonai or 
Elohim written in it), he thinks it will 
heal the ague." Wit$ Miscric, 1596. sign. 
C 2. Ramesey says: " Neither dotti fan- 
cie only cause, but also as easilj' cure dis- 
eases; as I may justly refer all magical 
and jiigling cures thereunto, performed, 
as is thought, by saints, images, relicts, 
holy-rvaters, snrines, nveniarys, crucifixes, 
benedictions, charms, characters, sigils of 
the planets, and of the signs, inverted 
words. &c., and therefore all such cures 
are rather to be ascribed to the force of 
the imagination, than any virtue in them, 
or their rings, amulets, lamens," &c. 
Elmintliologia, 1668, p. 289. Andrews 
tells us that " on all the old houses 
still existing in Edinburgh, there are 
remains of talismanic or cabalistical 
characters, which the superstition of ear- 
lier ages had caused to be engraven on 
their fronts. These weie generally com- 
posed of some text oi scrmture, of the 
name of God, or, perhaps, of an emblem- 
atic representation of tne Resurrection." 
('ontiritKttion of Ilriinj. " To this kind," 
says Binpham. quoted by Bourne " be- 
long all ligatures and remedies, which the 
Schools of Phj'sitians reject and condemn ; 
whether in mchantments or in certain 
marks, which they call characters, or in 
s(>me other things which are to be hanged 
and bound about the body, and kept in 
a dancing posture. Such are ear-rings 
hnuged upon the tip of each ear, and 
rings made of an ostriche'a bones for the 
finger; or, when you are told, in a fit of 
convulsions or shortne.ss of breath, to hold 
your left thumb with your light hand." 
Antiq. Viilg. 1725, xxv. " It is recorded in 
divers authors (notes Ma.son) that in the 
image of Diana, which was worshipped at 
Ephesus, there were certnine obscure 
words or sentences, not agreeing together, 
nor depending one upon another: much 
like unto riddles written upon the feete, 
girdle and crowne of the said Diana: the 
which, if a man did use, having written 
them out. and carrying them about him, 
hee should have good lucke in all his busi- 
nesses; and hereof sprung the proverbe 
Ephfsiip I,iter(t\ where one useth any- 
thing which bringeth good succes.se." Our 
author al.so mentions the superstition of 
" Curing Diseases with certain wordes or 
characters." Annfomir of Sorcrrie, 1612, 
9{\. Compare Dr. Fiirnivall's Politirnl, 
lleli(iioii.i, and Lore Poemi, 18C6, p. 83, 
and Love Charms, infrA. 

Charms. — .'\ charm has been defined 
to be " a form of word or letters, repeated 
or written, whereby strange things nr' 
pretended to be done, beyond the urainf 
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power of Nature." Mason derived the 
term from the Latin carmen (a verse or 
incantation). Lodge, speaking of ly- 
ing, sa vs : "He will tell you that a 
league from Poitiers, neere to Crontelles, 
there is a faniihe, that by a special! grace 
from the fatlier to the Sonne, can heale 
the bytiug of mad dogs : and that there is 
another compauie . and sorte of people 
called sauveurs, that have Snint Cathe- 
rines W'heele in the pallate of their 
mouthes, that can heale the stinging of 
serpents." Wiix .l/r'sciiV, lu%, pp. 12, 
SA Felix, ill his Anglo-Saxon Life 
of St. Guthlac (a.d. 7-19, or circ6), de- 
scribes the cure of a man, whose flesh had 
feateretl through n pricU from a thorn in 
the foot, by putting on the saint's gar- 
ment. The biographer tells us in perfect 
good faith, that " no sooner was ho (the 
patient) attired in the garment of so great 
a man, but the wound could not abide it : 
and lo ! this same thorn, as an arrow 
speeds from the bow. so did it fly from 
tne man, and go to a distance ; and imme- 
diately at the same time all the swelling 
and all the wound departe<l from him, 
and he presently conversed with the holy 
man with blythe mood." Was this a 
physical or moral cure? For the sake of 

iuitapcMiition, the recovery of the Saxon 
oatmun, "whose eyes had "been for twelve 
months overspread" with the white speck 
and dimness," by dropping on the afflicted 
organs some salt which the saint had con- 
secrated, may bs cited as a fair specimen 
of the credulity of former ages — a credu- 
lity after all, however, scarcely more gross 
than that we sej at present around us. 
Oaule enquires " Whether perieepts, amu- 
lets, prceliscinals, phylacteries nioeteries 
ligatures, su.spensions, charms, and spels, 
had ever been used, opplyed, or carried 
about, but for niagick and nstrologie? 
Their supposed efficacy (in curing diseases 
and preventing of perils) being taught 
from their fabrication, configurotion, and 
confection, under such and such sydereal 
a8pe<;ts, conjunctions, constellations." 
His preceding obsen-ations upon alcliymy 
are too pointed and sensible not to be re- 
tained : "Whether alchymie (that entic- 
ing yet nhc harlot) had made so many 
fooles and beggars, had she not clothed 
or painted herself with such astrological 
phrases and magical practises? But I let 
this kitchen magick or chimney astrology 
pas.<H3. The sweltering drudges and smoky 
scullions (if they may not bring in new 
fuel to the fire) are soon taught (by their 
past observed follv) to ominate their own 
late repentance. But if they will obsti- 
nately persist, in hope to sell their smoak, 
let others beware Low they buy it too 
dear." Mao-astTomancer poied, p. 192. 



Take the following passage; — "Others 
that they may colourably and cuuningly 
hide their grosse ignorance, when they 
know not the cause of the disease, referre 
it unto charmes, witchcrafts, magnifical 
incantations, and sorcerie, vainely and 
with a brazen forehead affirming that 
there is no way to help them, but by 
characters, circles, figure-castings, exer- 
cismes, conjurations, and other impious 
and godlesse raeaiies. Others sot to sale, 
ut a great price, certains oniulets of gold 
and silver, stamped under an appropriate 
and selected constellation of the planets, 
with some magical charactei, shamele.s&ly 
boasting that they will cure all diseases, 
and worke I know not what other won- 
ders." The author concludes with tho 
very sensible observation of "a great 
learned Clarke in our land, who in a 
daungerous sicknesse, being moved by 
some friends to use an unlettered Empe- 
ricke, ' Nay, quoth he, I have lived all 
my life by the Booke, and I will now {God 
willing) likewise dye by the Booke." — Be- 
warf of Pick-Purses, 1605, p. IG (a caveat 
ag ains t unskilful doctors). One of our 
eorly me<lical men, who turned outhor, 
favours us with s. me information under 
the present head, which may be worth pre- 
serving : — "If we cannot moilerate tlieh* 
perturbations of the minde, by rea.=on 
and perswasions, or by alluring their (tlie 
patients) mindes another way, we may 
politikely confirme them in their fantasies, 
tliat wee may the better fasten some cur» 
upon them : as Con.stantinus .\fricanus (if 
it be hi.'! booke which is inserted among 
Galen's Works, do Incantatione, Adjura- 
tione, &c.) alBrmeth, and practised with 
good successe, upon one who was impotent 
itit Vencrem, and thought himself be- 
IV itched therewith, by reading unto him 
a foolish medicine out of Cleopatra, made 
with a Crowes gall and oyle ; whereof the 
patient took so great conceit that, upon 
the use of it, he presently recovered his 
strength and abilitie againe. The like 
opinion is to bee belde of those superstiti- 
ous remedies which have crept into our 
possession, of chnrmes, exorcisroes, con- 
atellations, characters, pericepts, amulets, 
incense, holie-water, clouts crossed and 
folded superstitioiisly, repeating of a cer- 
taine number and forme of prayers or .\vd 
Maries, offering to certaine salutes, • • • 
through the wedding ring, and a hundred 
such like toyes aud gamools : which when 
they prevaile in the cure of diseases, it is 
not for any supernaturall vertue in them, 
either from God or the Divell, although 
perhaps the Divell may have a collaterall 
intent or worke therein, namely, to draire 
us into superstition, but by reason of tho 
confident perswasion which melancholike 
and passionate people may have in them ; 
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according to the sayiug of Avieen, that the 
confidence of the patient iu the ineanes 
used is oftentimes more uvuiluble to cure 
diseases then all other remedies whatso- 
ever." Jorden's Huffocation of the 
Mother, IWS., p. 24. In Boll's MS. Dis- 
course of Witchcraft I find the following : 
" 28, Guard against devilish charms for 
men or beasts. There ore many sorce- 
ries practised in our day, against which I 
would on this occasion bear my testimony, 
and do therefore seriously ask you, what 
is it you mean by your observation of 
times and seasons as lucky or unlucky i' 
What mean you by your many spells, 
verses, words, so often repeated, said 
fasting, or going backward 'f How mean 
you to have success by cnriying about with 
you certain herbs, plants, uixl branches of 
trees? Why is it, that fearing certain 
events, you do use such superstitious 
means to prevent them, by laying bits of 
timber at doors, carrying a Bible meerly 
for a charm withoiit any farther use of it? 
What intend ye by opposing witchcraft to 
witchcraft, in such rort that when ye sup- 
pose one to be bewitched, ye endeavour 
ttis relief by burnings, bottles, horse-slroes 
and such-like magical ceremonies? How 
think ye to have secrets revealed unto you, 
your doubts resolved, and your minds in- 
formed, by turning a sieve or a key? or 
to discover by basons and glasses how 
Ton shall be related before j-ou die? Or 
do you think to escape the guilt of sorcery, 
who let your Bible fall open on purpose ' 
to determine what the state of your 
souls is, by the first word ye light 
upon?" 

Gay, in his " Pastorals," mentions the 
superstitious sowing of hempseed : 

1" .\t eve last Midsummer no sleep I 
sought. 
But to the field a bag of hempseed 

brought ; 
— I scatter'd round the .seed on every side, 
And three times in a trembling accent 

cried, 
' This hemp-seed with my virgin hand 

I sow , 
Who shall my true love bo, the crop 

shall mow : 
I straight look'd back, and, if my eyes 

speak truth. 
With his keen scythe behind me came 

the youth. 
• With my !.harp heel I three times mark 

the ground. 
And turn me thrice around, around, 

around.' " 

Ohsocer, in Troilui and Cres»eulc, 
'' 'tea: 

' But canst thou playinraket to and fro. 
Nettle in. docke out, now this, now that, 
Pandare— " 



It appears from a communication to 
" Notes and Queries," that friction with 
a dock-leaf was then (as it is still) held in 
Northumberland to be a specific for the 
sting of a nettle. The charm to bo re- 
peated, while the rubbing process is pro- 
ceeding, is : 

" Nettle in, dock out. 

Dock in, nettle out, 

Nettle in, dock out. 

Dock rub nettle out." 

First Series, 111, 133. The remedy is men- 
tioned by l''iaunce in the Third Part of the 
Countess of Pembroke's Yvychurch, 1502. 
The subsequent charms were found by Mr. 
Brand in his Physical MS. of 1475: 

" A Charme to staunch Blood. 

Jesus that was in Bethleem born, and 
baptyzed was in the liutuen Juidane, as 
stt>iite the water at hys comyng, so stente 
the blood of thys Man N. thy servvaunt, 
thorw the vertu of thy holy Name — Jesu 
— and of thy Cosyn swete St. Jon. And 
sey thys charme fyve tymes with fyvo 
Pater Nosters, in the worschep of the fyve 
woundys." 

"For Fever. 

Wryt thys wordya on a lorell lef «J« 
Ysmael •{• Ysmaet «i« udjuro vos per 
Angelum ut soporetur iste Homo N. and 
ley thys lef under hys head that he wete 
not therof, and let hym ete Letuse oft and 
drynk Ip'e seed smal grounden in a ruorter 
and temper yt with ale." 

'• A Charme to draw out Yren de Quardi. 

Longius Miles Ebreus porcussit latus 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi ; Sanguis exuit 
etiam latus ; ad se traxit lancea •{• tetra- 
gramaton tft Messyas >i< Sother Kmnnuel 
■ft Saboath ■{< Adonay ■{• Unde sicut 
verba ista fuerunt verba Christi, sic exeat 
ferrum istud sive quarellum ab isto 
Christiano. Amen. And sey thys charme 
lire tymes in the worschip of the fyve 
woundys of Christ.' 

See also the Charms in Harl. MS. 
fol. 215 verso. Whitford, in his 
Work for 11 oil sch aiders, 1530, observes : 
" The charmer is a good mtt or a 
good woina & taketh here a peoe of whyte 
breed/ & sayfh ouer that breed nothynge 
but onely y" Pat. nr. & niaketh a crosse 
vpon y" breed / whiche thynges ben all 
good/ than doCli he nothynge els but lay 
y° pece of breed vntoye tothe yt aketh or 
vnto oiiy other sore / turuynge y" crosse 
vuto y° sore or dyseaso / & so is y° persone 
heoled." The writer calls this practice 
"euyll Adapnable." Ed. 1533, sign. 0. 
2 verao. In Bale's " Interlude concerning 
Nature. Moses, and Christ," 1538, idola- 
try is described with the following quali- 
ties: — 
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Menne* fortuaei «h« can t«II ; 
Hhe can by imyeiige ber Ave Marye, 
And by other charmM of Horcerye, 
Km« in«n of llio totb ake by and bye 

Yoa, and futche tlio Devyil from ilell. 

And Mio Kiitnc perKotiHue nuyi: 
With lidly i>ylp and Wa'.er 
1 fiiii »<i cloy tic urid clutter, 
'I'hftt I ouii ut the Intler 

Many outoltieH contryve : 
I Clin wurke wvles in battel!, 
If I but onv8 do itpnttle 
I can nmku oorno unci cattle 

That thoy shall never thryve. 

• •*••■ 

When ale ii in tht> fat, 

If tho briiur oUmiko nie iint 

The Clint iihall fall down Hot 

Anil never hnvo any strength : 
No man hliiill lonne nor bake 
Nor nntiito m m.<iimhi nmke 
If I nf{ii>'ni.t linn tiiUo 

Hilt luK« tiiB labour at length. 

• ••■•• 

Tlio.vi noils I can up drye, 
C'liiiM' (iwN niul lieibes to dye 
Anil nW'\.< all ptiltoryc 

WliciouB men doth me move: 
1 can iniike stoiee to dnnnce 
And onillK>n puttCN to pinniice, 
That nono Kliall them enhuunce, 

And 1 do but oast my glove. 

J hove I'hai-nios for the uloughu, 
And «l»i> for tne cow^he 
fcilio sliiill gyvo mylko ynowghe 
So long itii I imi ploaiie<l : 

Apace tin* niyll kIiiiII go 

So shiill I ho crcdle do 

And the ninstcnlc ipierne also 

No man therwyth dyseased. 

•4Mit. I06'J, sign. C U2. These specifics 
nppenr to parliike, like others mentioned 
above under fiin/f.iym-, of a seiiii-seriovis 
character. I^ird Norlhnniptou inquires: 
" What gotlly reason can any man alyve 
alledge why Mother Joanc' of Stowe, 
•pMikiuR those wordes. and neyther more 
BOr lease, 

Our Lord was the first Man, 

That ever I borne prick'ci upon: 

It never biystcd nor it never belted, 

.\nd 1 proy (.!od, nor this not may. 

should cure either bcusts, or men and 

women from di.veasesP" lyffrnmiivr, 16S9, 

•ign. 0U4. Buttos. in his Pyrff* Z>ry 

Ihnnrr, 1609, assert* that " If one eate 

three small pomegranate flowers (they 

Bay) for an w-hole yenre he shall be ««f"e 

f mm all mnner of eye-sore." And 

that " It hath bene and vet is a thing 

which KUp<>rs(itiiin htith \ieleeued. that 

tho biidy anoynte«l with tlie iurce of cich- 

«ry is r«ry »vMl««ble to oltaine th« 



faiiour of great persons." King James 
enumerates ' 8ucb kinde of channes 
OS commonly daft wives use for healing 
f orspoken goods' ' I by goods he means here 
cattle) " for preserving them from evill 
e:^^, oy knitting roun trees, or sundrie 
kind of herbes, to the haire or tailes of the 
goodee, by curing th»- worme, by stem- 
ming of blood ; by healing of horse crookes, 
by turning of tne riddle ; or by doing or 
such like innumerable thing.s by words, 
without applying anything meete to the 
part offendeiT, n« meuiciners doe : or else 
oy staying married folkes to have natur- 
ally adoe with other, by knitting so man^ 
knots upon a point at the time of their 
marriage." VcmonolooUi P- IfW- Cam- 
den tefls us that '' to prevent kites from 
stealing their chicken, they hang up in 
the house the shells in which the chickens 
were hutched." Gough's edit. 1769, iii., 
Vtbi). Lambarde, speaking of Komsing, 
Kent, tolls us that the farmers of that 
neighbourhood used to offer corn to the 
image of Edith, daughter of King Edgar, 
and Prioress of Wilton in Wilt.shire, to 
protect their crops from mildew and other 
mishaps, and that the priest would take 
a huiidtul of the quantity (keeping the 
rest himself, says Lambarde), sprinkle it 
with holy water, mumble a few words of 
conjurution over it, and then deliver it to 
the bringer to mingle with the whole har- 
vest, to which it wus supposed and pre- 
tended to conimunicato a sort of sanctity. 
I^crambulation of Kent, 1570, ed. 1826, 
p 457-8. Sir Thomas Browne mentions a 
rural charm against dodder, tetter, and 
strangling wee<ls, by placina a chalked 
tile at the four corners, ana one in the 
middle of the helds, which though ridi- 
culous in the intention, was rational in 
the contrivance, and a good way to diffuse 
the magic through all parts ot the area 
Oiiiiifun.r Artificttilly Considered, p. 111. 
I do not recollect to have seen the follow- 
ing mentioned among restoratives ex- 
cept in one of Webster's plays, Lao- 
dumia, in a mock-epi^tle to Proted- 
1b us. says that when sne faints , 

" Under my nose ihcv burn a teather. 
And old shoes too with other leather, 

-Oridius Extd<in4, 1673, v. 51. The fol- 
lowing rural charms are found in Her- 
rick : 

'•This rie tell ye by the way. 
Maidens, when ye leavens lay, 
Croese your dow, and your dispatch 
Will be better for your" batch." 

" In the morning when ye rite. 
Wash Tour hands and cleanse year eyet. 
Next be sure ye have a c^tre 
To disperse the water farre 

For as farre as that doth light 
So farre k«efic the eril epricbt." 
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" If ye feare to be uffriglited, 
When ye are <by chance) benighted : 
In your pocket, for a trust 
Carrie nothing but a crust : 
For that holie piece of bread 
Charmes the danger and the diead.'' 
Seme other metrical charms noticed by 
Pepys in his Diary, under Dec. 31, 16<34-6, 
mnv here be introduced : 

'' Unto the Virgin Mary our Saviour 

'^'as born, 
And on his head he wore the crown of 

thorn ; 
If you believe tliis true and mind it 

well, 
This hurt will never fester, nor yet 

swell." 
The following one is for a scald or burn : 
" There came three angels out of the 

west, 
One brought fire and tivo brought frost : 
Out fire, and in frost, 
Id the name of Father, Son, and Holy 

Ghost." 
" Christ was of a virgin born, 
And he was pricked bv a thorn ; 
And it did neither lefl nor swell. 
As I trust in Jesus this never will." 

In "Trinum Magicura," p. 169, it is said : 
" Herbam Urticani tenons in manu cura 
jnillefolio, securus est ah omni metu, et 
ab omni phutitiismate." 

Shaw eives the following account, from 
personal observation, of some physical 
dtarms used in his time in Moray. In 
hectic and consumptive diseases they 
pared the nails of the fingers and toes of 
the patient, put these parings into a rag 
cut from his clothes, then waved their 
hand with the rag thrice round his head, 
crying />«•«« soil, after which they buried 
the rug in gome unknown place. Pliny, 
in his ■' Natural History," mentions it as 
practised by the magicians or Druids of 
nil time. When a contagious disease en- 
tered among the cattle, the fire was ex- 
tinguished in some villages round ; then 
tbey force<l fire with a wheel or by rub- 
bing u piece of dry wood upon another, 
»na therewith burned juniper in the stalls 
of the cattle, that the smoke might purify j 
the air about them: they likewise boiled ', 
juniper in water, which they sprinkled 
npon the cattle : tliis done, the tiies in the I 
hi 1 1 urn were rekindled from the forced ' 
fire. It wax, no doubt, a Druid custom. 
Hilt, of Moray, p. 248. Coles says : " It 
IS said (hnt if a handfull of arsmart be put 
nnder the saddle, upon a tired horse's 
back, it will make him truvaile fresh and 
liutily ; If a footman take mugwort and 
pat into his ahoes in the morning, he may 
gpt forty miles before noon and not be 
wtmry. The seed of lleabane (says he) 
■trevcd between the sheets cau^eth chas- 
tity. If one that hath eaten comin due . 



but breathe on a painted face, the colour 
will vanish away straight. The seeds of 
docks tyed to the left arme of a woman 
do helpe barrenesso. All kinde of docks 
have this property, that what flesh, or 
meat, is sod therewith, thouch it be never 
so old, hard, or tough, it will become ten- 
der and meet to be eaten. Caluuiint will 
recover stinking meat, if it be laid amongst 
it whilst it is raw. The often smelling to 
basil breedeth a scorpion in the brain. 
That the root of male-piony dryed, tied 
to the neck, doth help the incubus, which 
we call the mare. That if maids will take 
wild tansey, and lay it to soake in butter- 
milke nine days, and wa.sh their faces 
therewith, it will make them look very 
faire" (—a belief, which is als<j held in 
respect to May dew, as elsewhere stated). 
Intro, to the Knoieletlut: of I'lcints. 1666. 
p 68. "Dew cakes with honev were 
given to tliose who entered 'fropho- 
nius' Cave, to free them from any 
mischiefs from the phantoms whicli 
shoiild appear. Loter's 'J'ycntite of 
Spectres, 1605, p. 136. Biilbianus says, 
that where Purslain is laid in the bed, 
those in it will not be distiiibed by any 
vision that night. A diamond fastened 
to the left arm, so as to touch the skin, 
prevents all nocturinl fears To expel 
phantoms and rid peoole of folly, take the 
precious stone chrysolite, set it in gold, 
and let them vveaie it about em." Ostane* 
the magician prescribed the dipping of 
our feet in the morning in human urine 
as n preservative nriii'inst charms. War- 
ner, speaking of the old register of 
Christ Church. Hants, tells ur that 
it contains some curious receipts of 
the seventeenth century in certain cases 
of indisposition, which his delicacy, how- 
ever, forbad him to make pubhc. Ilamp- 
s/iirc, 1790, 111. 131. 

Mungo Park observes in his Travels 
in the interior of .Vfrica that white 
chicken tied by the leg to a branch 
of a particular tree was thought by 
the people there to secure a prosper- 
ous issue to one's journey. 'Homer 
relates how Autolycuh's sojib sti.unclied 
I'ly.Hses's hliiod, flowing from a wound ho 
received in hunting a wild boar, by a 
charm ; the same is observed by Pliny, who 
adds farther that 'sic Theophrastiis ischi- 
dincos saiuiri, Cato prodifiit luxatis mem- 
bris carmen auxiliari, Marcus Varro pod 
agris ' : it was reported by Theophrastuil, 
that the hip-gout was cured in the same 
mamier ; by Cato, that a charm would re- 
lieve any member out of joint ; and by 
Marcus Varro, that il would cure the 
gout in the feet. Chiron in Pindar is 
said to use the same remedy in some dis- 
tempers, but not in oil."— Potter's Oretk 
Aiifig. i., 3M. Grose observes that "Cer- 
tain herbs, stones, and other substAncet, 
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as also particular nords written on piirch- 
ment, as a charm, have the property of 
preserving men from wounds in the midst 
of a battle or engneement. This was so 
universally credite<r that an oath was 
administered to persons going to fight a 
legal duel, ' that they had no charra, ne 
herb of virtue.' The power or rendering 
themselves invulnerable is still believed by 
the Germans : it is performed by divers 
charms and ceremonies : and so firm is 
their belief of its efficacy, that they will 
rather attribute any hurt they may re- 
ceive, after its performance, to some omis- 
sion in the performance, than defect in its 
virtue." 

In the " Daily Telegraph " news- 
paper for December Uth, 1867, occurs 
this extraordinary piece of intelligence: 
" On the 9th inst., before the magisitrates 
at Plymouth, a respectably dressed woman 
named Mary Catharine Murray, and who 
18 about fifty years of age, was charged, 
under a warrant, with having ' unlaw- 
fully used certain subtle means and de- 
vices, to wit by a piece of parchment called 
a charm, aiuf other .subtle means to de- 
ceive and impose on one of her Majesty's 
subjects named Tliomas Reiidle.' I'ho 
story told by Rendle, who is a. poor farm 
labourer, livingat Modbury is to the fol- 
lowing effect: His wife, who is sixty-two 
years old. was taken ill about five months 
ago. He thought she was ' ill->vishetl,' 
and a nephew of his recommended him to 
go to the prisoner, as he was sure she, 
being wise, could cure the old woman. 
Rendle went to the prisoner's nouse in 
PIvnuHith on the 7th of August. She 
asked him what ho wns come for and lie 
said. ' Peoole tell me that mv wife is ill- 
wished.' Prisoner asked him'his age, and 
he told her 69. She opened a large book— 
her in two or three weeks, provided he 
him if he came for himself or any other 
person. He said he hud come tor his wife. 
She asked him his wife's age, and he said 
62 next January. She said she could cure 
her in two or three week.s, provided ho 
paid her one guinea to begin with. Pri- 
soner said his wife had to go and see the 
planets, and would have to go into the 
churchyard and gather some herbs for 
twenty-one nights. She promised to send 
some medicine, and took down his address, 
and he then left. The following letter 
was sent to him about a week after: ' Sir 
and Madam — I find that it ivill be need- 
ful for you to have some powders to use, 
and a packet to wear. I have sent for the 
articles to moke the powders. Thev will 
cost me Is. each powder, and you will need 
to use two a day for three weeks. "That 
will make 42 in the whole, and the packet, 
or the skin which makes the packet, will 
cost me 2l8. That will last vou as long 
as you live, if it should bo 80 years longer. 



The things I bought for you cost mo tie., 
and that will make £3 9s. You must have 
the things, and I should not send to you, 
but I am out of money, and the articles 
will be waiting at the station for me on 
Friday, so if you will remit me the money 
by the return of post, I will send it to 
you on Saturdav, as you must put it on on 
Sunday, and also begin to use the pow- 
ders on that day. Be sure you do not 
fail to send me an answer by return of 
post, and believe nie to remain yours truly, 
M. C. Murray.' His wife had to take the 
medicine in a glass in the morning and 
evening. The packets of powder were to 
be burnt in the fire, one in the morning 
and the other in the evening. His wife 
took all the medicine, and she was at pre- 
sent worse, .\bout two months afterwards 
the prisoner came to his house. She had 
a glass of water, and he saw some shadows 
in the water, and at her bidding his wifo 
took up a poker and smashed the glass. 
The prisoner said she hud seen a man and 
woman in the water, and the woman was 
the worst. She gave them a piece of 
parchment, on which were figures of the 
planets and extracts from foreign lan- 
guages ; this his wife was to wear. The 
prisoner then felt his wife's pulse. Alto- 
gether he paid the prisoner £4 10s. The 
prisoner acknowledged that what Rendle 
said was all true. He had thirty-one 
bottles of herbal mixture, at 3s. per 
bottle. She assured the magistrates that 
she believed in what they were pleased to 
call superetitiou. Rendle's niece said she 
had frequently seen the prisoner for the 
purpose of returning empty bottles, and 
also to get medicine. The prisoner had 
given her mother-in-law some powders to 
burn in her own room, which the prisoner 
said would do her good. The prisoner told 
her that her mother-in-low was ill-wished, 
and afterwards said she was bewitched. 
Her mother-in-law had had the parish doc- 
tor at Modbury attending her. The 
Mayor : Is the money paid to the prisoner 
the scrapings this old man has got to- 
gether? Witness : Yes, sir ; ho has lOs. a 
week. The prisoner ordered the 91st 
Psalm to be read when the last powder 
packet was sent. The person that burnt 
the powder was to read the Psalm. The 
prisoner generally .sent two packets at a 
time with the bottles. The prisoner denied 
saying anything about the Psalms, or 
about the woman being bewitched. The 

fiowders sent were for her to smell. She 
lad cured Mr. Rendle's niece of paralysis. 
.\ Magistrate: Was there any charm in 
thot case? — Prisoner: Xo, sir. After ■ 
short deliberation, the Mayor said, that 
as the prisoner had only just been appre- 
hended, the Bench thought it right not 
to deal with the case then, and therefore 
would remand her until Thursday nest. 
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Bail was refused." Such examples of ig> 
norance in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century seem to shew that the time 
has come for initiating a general system 
of lay-education among the people. The 
subject of charms is one on which several 
volumes might he B-ritten. The nine 
series of " Note.s and Queries " already 
completed contain a va!>t assemhlage of 
material and illustration ; and every week 
adds to the store. Fortunately, t!ie ex- 
cellent indexes supplied to that useful 
periodical render it worse than superflu- 
ous to transplant hither more tlian occa- 
nonal passages. In the "Saxon Leech- 



and Nursery Tales," 1849, and from Haa- 
lilfs Profcrhs, 1882. 

Chstse. — A point at the game of ten- 
nis beyond that struck by the adversary. 
Halliuell in v. 

Chaslngr the Cheese. — At Bird- 
iip, near Cheltenham, there is an ancient 
anniversary observance so termed. Its 
origin is not known, but it may be sug- 
gested that it has some consanguinity witu 
an episode or traditional incident nar- 
rated in the Gothajitite Talcs, attributed 
to Andrew Borde, where the fourth story 
deals with a man of Gotham, who went to 
Nottingham to sell cheese, and, descending 




(From an ancient MS.) 



doma, and Wart Cunning, and Starcraft," 
edited by Mr. Cockayne, is a mass of mat- 
ter on this subject. There are some curious 
cirarms in the " Mountebank's Masue," 
cdtt«(] for the Shakespear Society, 1848, 
mad in "Lancashire Folk-Lore, ' 1867. 
8m wtrveral curious charms against thieves 
in Scot's Discovery of Witchcraft, b. ii. c. 
17, mad particularly St. Aldelbert's curse 
'net them. That celebrated curse in 
tram Shandy, which is an original one, 
r«m&ining in Rochester Cathedral, is 
JDg to this, which is perhaps the most 
^leto of its kind. Some additions to 
I section might easily have been intro- 
from Halli well's " Popular Rhymes 



the hill to Nottingham-bridge, one of bis 
cheeses fell out of the cart, and rolled 
down the hill. Whereupon, seeing that 
they could run alone, he let louse nil the 
others, charging them to meet him in the 
market place. But when he found they 
were not there, all having strayed or been 
taken, he took horse, and rude toward 
York, whither he conceived that they 
might have gone. Hazlitt's Old English. 
Jcit Books, 1864, iii., 6-7. 

Chatelaine.-— An article of use and 
ornament originating with the mediieval 
chatelaine or lady of the chateau. "An 
old marchant had hanging at his girdle, a 
pouch, a spectacle-case, a punniard, a pen 
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and inckhorne, and a hand-kertcher, with 
many other trinkets besides : which a 
merry companion seeing, said, it was like 
a linuerdashers simp of small wares." — 
Copley's Wils. Fits, and Fancies, 1595. In 
Erontlel's "trench Garden," 1605, in a 
dialogue describing a lady's dress, the mis- 
tress thus addresses her waiting woman : 
" Give me my girdle, and see that all the 
furniture be at it : looke if my cizers, the 

fiineers, the pen-knife, the knife to close 
etters, with the bodkin, the ear-picker, 
and the seale be in the case : where is my 
purse to weare upon my gowne," <Sc. In 
Field's "A Woman's a Weather-cocke" act 
V. sc. 1, Bellafront is introduce<I with a 
knife hanging at her girdle, with which 
she threatens to stab herself if her father 
forces her to marry any other than Scud- 
more. This seems to have been a fore- 
runner of the modern chatelaines, which 
some years ago were so favourite an article 
of ornament among our country-women, 
and were made receptacles for trinkets, 
keys, scissors, *c. Mr. Brand had an oUl 
print of a female foreigner entitled 
'' Forma Pallii Mulieris Clevensis euntis 
nd forura," in which are delineated, ns 
hanging from her girdle, her purse, lier 
keys, and two sheatlied knives. 

Cheek. — Melton observes that " when 
the left cheek burnes, it is a signo soine- 
body talks well of you ; but if the right 
cheek burnes, it is a sign of ilL" Astro- 
logaster, lt)20, p. 45. In ii later writer we 
read: "That you .shou'd think to deceive 
mo ! Why all the while I was last in 
your company, my heart beat all on that 
side you stood, and my cheek next vou 
burnt and glow'd." Ravenscroft's (Can- 
terbury Guests, p. 20. 

Cheese cake— By the following 
passage in Feme's " Glory of Generosi- 
tie." p. 71, it should seem that cheese- 
cakes composed a principal dainty at the 
feast of sheep-shearing, " Well vor your 
paines (if you come to our sheep-shearing 
veast> bum vaith yous taste of our cheese 
cake." This is "put into the mouth of 
Columell the Ploughman. 

Cherry Fair. — Cherry-fairs were 
often formerly, and may be still indeed, 
held in the cherry orchards; they were 
scenes of considerable hcence. There are 
not many allusions to them in old writers 
or records: but in the story of " How the 
Wise Man Taught His Son." the transi- 
tory nature of man's life is not inele- 
gantly likened to one of these scenes of 
temporary bustle and gaiety : 

" .And so, sone, thys worldys wele 
Hyt fayrth but as a cheryfayre." 

And the same simile occurs in one of Hoc- 
clbre's pieces. See Dyce's Skelton. ii.. 
85, and Fairs, iahi. 



Cherry Pit. — Cherry Pit is a play 
wherein they pitch cherry-stones into a 
little hole It is noticeil in Herriok's 
" He.sperides," 1648. But the earliest 
allusion to the sport is probably that found 
in the interlude of ""The Worlde and the 
Chylde," 1522: 

" I can play at the chery pytte, 
And I can wystell you a fytte, 
Syres, in a whylowe ryne.' " 

It is also mentioned by Skelton in 
" Speke Parot," written about the sam& 
time. 

Chess. — This was a British or Welsh 

fame, and is mentioned in the Triads, 
he board, on which it was played, was 
culled the tawlbu'nl, and one of these was 
held to be an es,sential feature in every 
gentleman's establishment. Chess-boards 
were made of wood, bone, or even ivory, 
the last being valued at three cows or 
sixty jience. Chess was also a favourite 
game in medieeval Italy and elsewhere 
abroad. 

Chester. — King, speaking of the in- 
habitants of Chester, says, "touching their 
housekeeping, it is bountiful and compar- 
able with any other shire in the realm : 
and that is to be seen at their weddings 
and burials, but chiefly at their wakes, 
which they yearly hold (although it be of 
late years well laid down)." I "li- Hoi/nl 
of Eiifjl<iiu!, 2(). In the same work there is 
an account that, at the Ci(y of Chester in 
the year 1533, " the offerings of ball and 
foot-balls were put down, and the silver 
bell offered to the Maior on Shrove Tues- 
day." }'ii!<' Eotiol, p. 94. King notes: 
" Anno 1575. This year Sir John Savage, 
maior, caused the Popi.sh plays of Chester 
to be played the Sunday. Mundav, "Tues- 
day, and Wethiesday after Mid-somer- 
Day, in contempt of an inhibition, and the 
Primat's Letters from York and from the 
Earl of Huntingdon." Vale-Iioyal, 1656, 
p. 88. " Anno 15f>3, upon the Sunday 
after Midsummer Day the History of 
Kneas and Queen Dido was play'd in the 
Roods Eye ; and were set out by one 
William Croston, gent, and one Mr. Man, 
on which triumph there was made two 
forts and shipping on the water, besides 
many horsemen well armed and ap- 
pointetl." Collier's Annuls of the Slagr, 
1831, i., 168, ct sfqq. We farther learn 
that Henry Hardware, Esq., mavor of 
Chester in 1599, " for his time, altered 
many antient customs, as the shooting for 
the sheriff's breakfast; the going of the 
giants at Midsommer, Ac, and would not 
suffer any playea. bear-baits, or bull-bait " 
Vole Unynl, 1656. p. 208. Pennant tells 
us of the place without the walls called the 
Rood Eye, where the lusty youth in former 
days exercised themselves in manly sports 
of the age; in archery, running, jeaping, 
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and wrestling ; in mock Aghts and gallant 
and romantic triumphs. A standard was 
the prise of emulation, which was won in 
1578 by Sheriff Montford on Shrove-Tues- 
day. 

Childbirth.— In "A short Descrip- 
tion of Antichrist," Ac. 1554, is this pas- 
sage : " I note all their Popishe traditions 
of confirmacion of yonge children wth nya- 
ting of oyle and creame, and with a ragge 
knitte aboute the necke of the youge 
babe," &c. This was the hallowed sheet. 
Bulwer remarks that ''There i.s o tradi- 
tion our midwives have coucerniuE chil- 
dren borne open-handed, that sucli will 
prove of a bountiful dispositinii ond frank- 
nnnded." The following occurs in the 
second part of Dekker's "Honest Whore," 
1630: ''I am the most wretched fellow: 
sure some left-handed priest christened me 
I am so unlucky." Coles says : " It hntli 
been observed, that if a woman with childo 
©ate quinces much, and coriander seed ( thn 
nature of both which is to represse and 
stov vapours that ascend to the braine) it 
will make the child ingenious: and, if the 
mother eate much onyons, or beanes, or 
such vnpourous food, it endangereth the 
childc to become lunaticke, or of imper- 
fect memory. Boemus relates, that in 
Darien in .America the women eate an 
herb when they are great with childe. 
which makes them bring forth withoute 
paine." Introiliirtioii to the Kiioirli'diie of 
Fliints, C9. Misson says : "The custom here 
is not to make great feasts at the birth of 
their children. They drink a glass nf wine 
and eat a bit of a certain cake, which is 
seldom made but upon these occasions." 
Travels, translated by Ozell, p. 33, 
It was a belief in Angus that, if 
s child was put from the breast in the 
moon's wane, it would decay so long as 
the orb continued to docrense. These 
superstitions were generally diffused, and 
seem to have been entertained by the Scots 
in common with the Swedes, where the 
tame ideas prevailed : nor can it be said 
that such notions are yet, or will for many 
kmg day. be thoroughly roote<i out. The 
""owing Scotish modern superstition.^ re- 
__ ctiDg new-born children are enume- 
nted by Rowe in the Fortunate Shep- 
kerdett, 1778: 

"OTjie was the care, and tut'ry that 

was ha'en, 
Baith night and day about the bony 

Weeane, 
The Ji«zen-bed wi' rantry leaves was 

sain'd. 
And sik like things as the auld Orannies 

kend, 
Jeana paps wi' sa't and water washen 

clean, 
H oe d that her milk get wrang, fan it waa 

Cr««ii. 




Neist the first hippen to the green was 

flung, 
And thereat seeful words baith said and 

sung. 
A clear brunt coal wi' the het tongs was 

ta'en 
Frae out the Ingle-mids fu' clear and 

clean, 
.And throw the corsy-belly tetten fa, 
Vov fear the weeane should be ta'en 

awa ; 
Dowing and growing, was the daily 

pray'r, 
And Nory was brought up wi' unco 

care." 

Under " Notal or Natalitioua Gifts," 
Blount observes thot " among the Gre- 
cians, the fifth day after the child's birth, 
the neighbours sent in gifts, or small 
tokens ; from which custom, that among 
Christians of the godfathers sending gifts 
to the baptized infant, is thought to have 
flawed : and that also of the neighbours 
sending gifts to the mother of it, 
ns is still used in North Wales.' 
It is very observable here, that there was 
a feast at Athene, kept by private fami- 
lies, called .-Vmphidromia, on the fifth day 
after the birth of the child, when it was 
the custom for the gossips to run round 
the fire with the infant in their arms, and 
then, having delivered it to the nurse, 
they were entertained ivith feasting and 
dancing. Several Kreiich (or foreign) 
customs of child-birth are noticed in the 
" Traito des Superstitions" of M. Thiers, 
vol. i. p. 32()-3-4. 

ChildermasSi or Holy inno- 
cents' Day.— (December 'ICith.) This 
day is of most unlucky omen. None 
e\er marries on a Childermas Day. 
It oppears from the " Paston Letters " 
that the Coronation of Edward iV. 
vvos put off till the Monday, because 
the preceding Sunday was Childermas 
Day. Forby, in his " Vocabulary," 
1830, says that the day on which this festi- 
val falls wos reckoned unlucky for the 
commencement of any work or task. In 
the " Spectotor," No. 7, wo learn that th& 
same notion of the weekly recurrence of 
this unlucky day was entertained at that 
time. The word itself is genuine Saxon, 
chihif mnise daij. 

Childirmas- dai, in Wicklif's time. 
Childery-masse in Rob. Glouc. — " Gent. 
Mag." Jan. 1799. In the statutes 
of the Collegiate Church of St. Mary Ot- 
tery, founded in 1337. is a direction, that 
none of tlie singing hoys shall be suffered 
to proceed beyond the boundaries of the 
pansh on Innocents' Day. It is certainly 
curious that in 1278 Archbishop Peckhara 
issued an injunction to restrain the per- 
formance of service by little girls (;iar- 
vvlct) on this festival at Godstow nunnery. 
Processions of children on this day 
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were forbidden by the proclamation of 
Jiilv 22nd, lo4U. A curious Latin 
play or mystery on the Slaughter 
of the Innocents, and the flight into 
Egj'pt of Joseph and Mary, with the In- 
fant Jesus, is termed Interfectio P«er- 
orum, and strausjely exhibits the priniitiyo 
media?\-al literalism in dealing with theiie 
subjects^ in common with those English 
productions, with which readers are more 
familiar. Hourno tells us. chap, xviii. 
that •' according to the monks it was very 
unlucky to begin any work on Childermas 
Day: and whatsoever day that falls on, 
whether on the Monday, Tuesday, or any 
other, nothing niu.st be begun on that day 
through the year." Gregory observes that 
" It hath been a custom, and yet is else- 
where, to whip the children upon Inno- 
cents Day morning, that the memory of 
Herod's murder of the Innocents might 
stick the closer, and in a moderate pro- 
portion to act over the crueltie again in 
Kinde." Oregorii Poafhuma, 1649. See 
Cotgarve's "Diet." and the " Dictionn, 
de Furctiere." 

Strvpe, under 1582, mentions a riot 
in finsbury, about Christmns holi- 
days, " bv some loose young men of the 
Inns of Chancery, one of whom, named 
Light, was especially indicted for singing 
in the church, upon Childermas Day, Val- 
lantida dilli, Ac— an idle loose song then 
used." In "Sir John Oldcastle," ItiOO, 
act ii. sc. 2, Murley <ibjects to the rendez- 
vous of the Wickliffites on a Friday : - 
" Friday, quoth'a, a dismal day ; Childer- 
mas Day this year was Friday.'' Melton, 
in his " Astrolocaster," 1620, p. 45, in- 
forms UB it was formerly an article in the 
creed of popular superstition, that it was 
not lucky to put on a new suit, pare one's 
nails, or begin any thing on a ChildemiaE 
Day. 

Dufresne, in a note to Clement 
Marot's cixxvth Epigram, observes, that 
on Innocents' Day there used to be a cus- 
tom of slapping on the hinder parts any 
young folks who were surprised in beti on 
that morning, and occasionally it pro- 
ceeded further. But this practice hud even 
then fallen into disuse. The following is 
the passage in Dufresne: — " Innocentes. 
Allusion a iin usage pratiqitS lors en 
Franco, oil Irs jeunes personnes qu'on pou- 
voit surprendre an lit le jour des Inno- 
cens, recevoient sur le derriere quelques 
claques, & quelque fois un peu plus, quand 
les sujet en valoient In peine. Cela ne se 
pratique plus aujourd'hui : nous sorames 
bien plus sages <t plus reserves que nos 
peres." Douce cites a passage from Lr 
Voyageur a Paris, to show that nn odd 
species of burles<(ue was performed on this 
festival by some of the religious orders. 
Naogeorgus, in his Fourth Book, devotes 



some space to this festival. See Boy- 
Bishop. 

Children. — In John Dale's " Come- 
dve coucernvnge tlire Lawes of Nature, 
Moses, and Christ," 1538, Idolatry says: 

" Yea, but now ych am a she 
.\iid a good mvdwyfe perde, 

Yonge chyldren cau 1 charine. 
With wliysperynges and whvsshiyngea, 
With crossynges and with kyssynges, 
With blasynges and with blessynges, 

That spretes do them no harme." 

In Scotland (Edinburgh) a piece of silver, 
an egg, and some bread presented to a 
child on entering a house for the iirst time, 
are supposed to bring; luck. Hutchinson 
tells us that children in Northumberland, 
when first sent abroad in the arms of the 
nurse to visit a neighbour, are presented 
with an egg, salt, and fine hread. Xorth- 
itmhcrland, ii., 4 and 13. He observes 
that " the egg was a sacred emblem, and 
seems a gift well adapted to infancy." 
Comp. Calces and Half. Merrick names a 
crust of holy bread laid under the head of 
a sleeping child aa a charm against hags, 
and a knife placed near the child's heart 
with the point upward as a charm against 
peril in general. Among superstitions 
relating to children, the following is 
cited by Bourne from Bingham, on 
St. Au-stin : — "If when two friends 
are talking together, a stone, or a 
dog, or a child, happens to come between 
them, they tread the stone to pieces, as 
the divider of their friendship, and this 
is tolerable in comparison of beating an 
innocent child that comes between them. 
But it is more pleasant that sometimes the 
child's quarrel is revenged by the dogs: 
for many times they are so superstitious 
as to dare to beat the dog that comes be- 
tween them, who turning again upon him 
that smites him, sends him from seeking « 
vain remedy, to seek a real physician in- 
deed." Antiq. T'ulfl. ch. xii. Lupton 
says: " a piece of a child's navell string, 
born in a ring, is good against the falling 
sickness, the pains in the head, and the 
coUick." A'oraWe Things, ed. 1660, p. 92. 
There is a singular custom prevailing in 
the country of the Lesgins, one of the 
seventeen Tartarian nations. " When- 
ever the Usmci, or chief, has a son, ho is 
carried round from \nllage to village, 
and alternately suckled by every woman 
who has a child at her breast, till 
he is weaned. This custom by establish- 
ing a kind of brotherhood between the 
prince and his subjects, singularly endears 
them to each other." European Maaa- 
zinf, June, 1801, p. 408. .^lee. for a singular 
notion about children's bread and butter, 
Petri Molinsei " Votes," p. 154. Compare 
Bede't Well, Caul, Child-Birth, and Ly- 
ing-in. 
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Children's Games.— The essayist 
in the " Gentleman's Magazine " for Peb- 
ruary, 1738, says, tliat before the troubles, 
" cross-purposes was the game played at 
by children of all parties. Upon the death 
of Charles I. the ridicule of the times 
turned against monarchy i which during 
the Commonwealth was burlesqued by 
every child in Great Britain, who 
set himself up in mock majesty, 
aod played at Questions and Com- 
mands; as for instance. King I am, 
says one boy ; another answers, I am 
your man ; then his Majesty demands, 
what service he will do him ; to which the 
obsequious courtier replies^ the best and 
worsrt, and all I can. During all Oliver's 
time, the chief diversion was, the Parson 
hath Lost his Fudling Cap : which needs 
no explanation. At the Restoration siic- 
ceedea Love-Games, as 1 love my love with 
an A : a flower and a lady; and I am a 
lusty wooer — changed in the latter end ti 
this reign, as well as all King James Ild.'s, 
to ' I am come to torment you.' At the 
Revolution, 
their libertv 



planets ; and by the lines which are there 
to be seen, judges of the complection, con- 
dition and fortune of the person ; imagin- 
ing the harmonious disposition of the lines 
to be, as it were, certain cselestial charac- 
ters stamped upon us by God and Nature, 
and which, u."; Job saith, God imprinted or 
put in the hands of men, that so every one 
might know his works; though it be plain, 
that the divine author doth not there treat 
of vain chiromancy, but of the liberty of 
the will." He gives a great catalogue of 
names of such authors as have written on 
this science falsely bo called, but observes 
that " none of them have been able to 
make any farther progress than conjecture 
and observation of experience. Now that 
there is no certainty in these conjectures 
and observations, is manifest from thence, 
upon the will ; and about which the mas- 
ters thereof of equal learning and autho- 
rity do very much differ." I'anify of 
Sciences, p. 101. Ferrand tells us that 
" this art of chiromancy hath been so 

_. _. , _, _ strangely infected with superstitions, de- 

when all people recovered ' ceit, cheating, and (if 1 durst say so) with 



the children played promis- 
cuously at what game they liked be.st — the 
most favourite one, however, was Puss in 
the Corner. Every body knows that in 
this play, four boys or girls post them- 
selves at the four corners of a room, and a 
fifth in the middle, who keeps himself upon 
the watch to slip into one of the corner 
places, whilst the pre.sent possessors are 
endearouring to supplant one another. 
This was intended to ridicule the scram- 
bling for places — too much in fashion 
ainong.st toe children of England, both 
spiritual and temporal." 

Chirii The. — He was, says Forbv, in 
his "Vocabulary of East Anglia, 1830," 
*' * sort of imp which inhabits the chim- 
neys of nurseries, and is sometimes called 
down to take away naughty children." 

Chincougrh. — There is a belief in 
Cheshire that, if a toad is held for a 
nioment within the mouth of the patient, 
it is apt to catch the disease, and so cure 
the person suffering from it. A corres- 
pondent of "Notes and Queries" speaks 
of a cose, in which such a phenomenon 
actually occurred ; but the experiment is 
one which would not be very willingly 
tried. Roasted mice wore formerly held 
in Norfolk a sure remedy for this com- 
plaint ; nor is it certain that the belief is 
extinct even now. A poor woman's son 
once found himself greatly relieved after 
""ting three roast mice ! A superstition 

n remains in Devonshire and Cornwall. 

tt any person who rides on a pye-balled 
horse can cure the chin-cough. 

Chiromancy. — Agrippa, speaking of 
ehiromancy. says that, it " fancies seven 
mountains in the palm of a man's hand, 
according to the number of the seven 



magic also, that the canonists, and of late 
years Pope Sixtus Quintus, have been 
constrained utterly to condemn it. 80 
that now no man professes publickly this 
cheating art, but theeves, rogues, and beg- 
garly rascals ; which are now every where 
knowne by the name of Bohemians, Egyp- 
tians, and Caramaras." Erotomama, 
1640. p. 173. The lines in the palm of the 
hand, according to Indagine, are distin- 
guished bv formal names, such ns the table 
line or line of fortune, the line of life or 
of the heart, the middle natural line, the 
line of the liver or stomach, Ac, Ac. &c., 
the triangle, the quadrangle. The thumb 
too, and fingers have their " Hills" given 
them, from the tops of which these manual 
diviners pretend that they had a pro- 
spect of fiituritv. The reader will smile 
at the name and not very delicate etymon 
of it. given in this work to the little 
finger. It is called the ear finger, be- 
cause it is commonly used to make clean 
the ears. Pahiiiitiry and Phiisiofinomy, 
trans, by P. Withers, 1656. Newton in- 
quires whether the " governors of the com- 
rnonwenlth " " have suffered palmesters, 
fortune-tellers, stage-playera, sawce-boxes, 
enterluders. pupp it -players, loyterers, 
vagabonds. landleapers, and such like coa- 
ening makeshifts to practice their cog- 
ging tricks and rogish trades, within the 
circuite of their authnritie, and to deceive 
the simple people with their vile forgerie 
and palterie." Trynll of a Mon't Otcn 
Sclfe, 1602, p. 45. Mason ridicules the 
vanity and frivolity of palmistry, "where 
Meg's fortunes are tolde by looking on the 
palmes of the hands." Anntomie of 
SoTcerie, 1612, p. 90. Gaule exposes the 
folly of palmistry which tells us, "that 
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the lines spreading at the bottom joj-nt of 
the thumb, stgiie contentiuria ; the line 
above the middle of the thumbe, if it meet 
round about, portends a hanging destiny; 
many lines transverse upon the last joynt 
of the fore-finger, note riches by heirdome ; 
and right Hnes tliere, are a note of a jo%'ial 
nature; lines in the points of the middle 
finger (like a gridiron) note a melancholy 
wit, and unhappy : if the signe on the little 
finger be conspfcuous, they note a good 
witt and eloquent, but the contrary, if 
obscure. E(jual lines upon the first joynt 
of the ring-hnger, are marks of an happy 
wit." Mai}-Aa(romanC4T poxe.d, p. 188. 
"To strike another's palm," sa.V8 Bulwor, 
iu hisChirologia, lf>44, pp 03, 105, " is the 
habit of expression of those who plight 
their troth, buy, sell, covenant, Ac. He 
that would see the vigour of this gesture in 
puris naturalibiis niu.st repair to the horse- 
cirque or shoep-pons in Smithfield, where 
those crafty Ofympique merchants will 
take you for no ChapmBn, unless you 
strike them with good lucke and smite 
them earnest in the pnlme." 

Chrisome. — In Strype, it is said to 
be enjoined that, " to avoid contention, 
let the curate have the value of the chris- 
ome, not under the value of 4d, and above 
as they can agree, and as the state of the 
parents may require." It is well known 
that " Chrisomo (says Blount) signifies 
properly the white cloth, which is set by 
the minister of baptism upon the head of 
a child newly anointed with chrism fa kind 
of hallowed ointment used by Roman 
Catholics in the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism and for certain other unctions, 
composed of oyl and 
baptism. Now it is 
for the white cloth 
upon a child newly 
token of his baptism : 



balm) after his 
vulgarly taken 
put about or 
christened, in 
wherewith the 



women used to shroud the child, if dying 
within the month ; otherwise it is usually 
brought to church at the dav of purifica- 
tion. ' Glftstographiii in v. In Ship- 
man's " Gossips," l<3G(i, we read : 

" Since friends are scarce, and neigh- 
bours many, 

Who will lend mouths, but not a penny, 

I (if you grant not a supply) 

Must e'en provide a chrisome pye." 



pye. 

In Henry V., ii., 3, Shakespenr makes Fal- 
staff go away, " an' it had been any 
Chrisom child." 

Christ-Church, Oxford— Every 
evening, at five minutes past nine, the 
great bell Tom rings 101 times in comme- 
moration of the number of scholars, for 
which the foundation was at first erected. 

Chrlst-Croaa-row— The alphabet, 
from the practice of writing it in the 
form of a cross on the horn-book or battle- 
dore. 

Christeninar.— The following order 



for the christening of a prince or princess. 
of England was established (or confirmed) 
in the reign of Henry VII.: " ^ ffor the 
cristyuynge off the prince or a princese, 
the chirche or the chapelle dore where the 
cristyuynge shalbe, the dore must bo 
hangid roof and sides all w^ clothe of golde 
and carpets well vndyre the feet ; then the 
font must be set on hight, y' the pepill 
may see the cristenyngo. and presse not to 
ny ; and the font must be hangid withe a 
I iche sele, and overlaid about w' carpets 
on the greces (steps) and oy' places; and 
the font must be hangid all about w' clothe 
of gold, and laid w'iu withe small lyn 
clotrie ; and the chirche must be hangid 
all about the sides w' arras ; and the hi^iie 
nucter muste be araid in the reclieste wise, 
well carpetted afor the aucter ; then in 
the side of the chirche be sides the font 
must be hangid a travers, and a feyre of 
coles well brynt or they come there, withe 
fumidory cast y^in for the eyre, and a 
faire chauffure w' water basyn of silver; 
Also yt muste be ordined that the gossepes 
bo neghe toggid againste the Quenes de- 
lyverans ; and when God sendithe tyra that 
the prince be borne, then the gossapes to 
be redy to go w' the childe to the chirche, 
and a duches to here the cusyne afore it on 
her shulder on a kerchef of small reynes : 
and if it be a prince, an erie to here his 
trayne; and it be a princes, a countesse 
to bero the trayne ; and then y' must be 
bora afore it to the chirche ij cc torches, 
xxiiii of them about the child, and the 
oy"" dele borne w' yomen afore it ; and 
when yey com to the chirche, the torches 
to stand alle about the fonte, as ny the 
walles as they may : Then must the sar- 
giant of the pantry be redv at the chirche 
dore w' a towello about his neke, w' a 
faire salt sellere of gold in his hand, w' 
salt y'in ; then the sergiant of the ewery 
to be there w' basyn and ewere for the go-s 
sepes to wesche w'' ; and the sergiant of the 
spi eery and 2 butlers to be y' r^y w' spice 
and wine, that when the prince is cris- 
tenyde, the gossepes and ny' estats may 
take spice and wyne, and a bischope to 
crystjvn the child : and when y* childe is 
baptizofle, all the torches to be lightide, 
and then to be born vp the highe auctere ; 
and there* to be confermyde ; and then 
spice and wyne to be takvne, and the void 
to be hade ; and there the yefta 
to be gevyne and the yefts takene, 
to eries, barrons, and baronetts [ban- 
nerets] ; and they have to here them 
afore the child to the Quenes cham- 
bre dore. . . . And if it be a Prin- 
cese, then the wefts to be borne of 
ladys, and they to here yem to the Quene." 
Anftg. Brpert, 1807, i., 305. A curious re^ 
presentation of the procession at the 
christening of Prince Arthur, eldest son of 
Henry VII., here referred to, is given from 
a drawing in outline there. Grindal, writ- 
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ing from London to Henry Bullinger, 
Feb. 8. 1567, says: "Her (Mnrv's) eldest 
son was baptized in December last, after 
the popish manner by some mitred pseudo- 
bishop ; but two only could be found out of 
the whole nobility of that kingdom, who 
thought proper to be present at the chris- 
tening. The rest only accompanied the 
infant, both in going and returning, as 
far as the door of the chapel." Xiirich 
Letters, Parker Soc. 1st Series, 182. It 
appears to have been anciently the custom 
at christening entertainments, for the 
guests not only to eat as much as they 
pleased, but also for the ladies, at least, to 
carry away as much as they liked in their 
pockets. In Strype's Stow accounts are 
given of two great christenings, in 1561 
and 1562. After the first was " a splendid 
banquet at home " ; and the other, we 
read, " was concluded with a great ban- 
quet, consisting of wafers and hypocras, 
French, Gascoign, and Rhenish winea, 
with great plenty, and all their servants 
had a banquet in the hall with divers 
dishes." VN afers and hippocras wine were 
the customary refreshment served up after 
the return from a christening, as appears 
from the case of Alderman White's child in 
1559, when the Marquis of Winchester, 
I<ord Treasurer, stood as one of the spon- 
ior». The same entertainment was also 
very usual (with other dainties) at wed- 
dings about the same period. Compare 
Wafert. In Brathwaite's " Whimzies," 
1631, speaking of a yealous (jealous) neigh- 
bour, the author says : " Store of biaket, 
wafers, and careawayes, hee bestowes at 
his childs christning, yet are his cares no- 
thing lessned ; he is perswaded that he may 
eat« his part of this babe, and never 
breake his fast." At the christening en- 
tertainments of many of the poorer sort of 
people in the North of England (who are ' 
so unfortunate as to provide more mouths 
than they can with convenience find meat 
for) great collections are oftentimes made 
by the guests, such as will far more than 
defray the expenses of the feast of which 
th«y have been partaking. Moreain in- 
fomu ns of a remarkable custom, which he 
e»naeu wa* an eye-witness of in Scotland. 
Tb«y take, says he, on their return from 
church, the newly-baptized infant, and vi- 
brate it three or four times gently over a 
lame, aaying, and repeating it thrice, 
" Let the flame consume thee now or 
oeyer." Papatui, i., p. 72. Borlase 
viit«a : " The same lustration, by carrying 
of fire, is performed round about women 
after child-beoring, and round about chil- 
dren before they are christened, as an 
•ffectaal means to preserve both the 
mother and the infant from the power of 
•Til spirits " In the " Autobiography of 
Sir John Bramston," Sir John relates how 
tilt*T the death of King Edward VI., in 




1553, Rose, a daughter of Sir William 
[iOck. in the time of her first husband, 
Anthony Hickman, fled ultimately to Ant- 
werp, from the persecution of Mary's gov- 
ernment, they Deing Protestants. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hickman took two children 
abroad with them, and while thev re- 
mained at Antwerp, she had a third, which 
she caused to be baptized in the house 
according to the rites of the Reformed 
Church. "The fashion was," writ«s the 
author of these memoirs," "to hange a 
peace of lawne out at the window where a 
child was to be baptised ; and her house 
havinge two dores into two streetes, she 
huriEe lawne out at each doore, soe the 
neighbours of each side, thinckinge the 
child was caried out at the other dore, in- 
quired no farther." It is customary in 
the North also for the midwife, Ac. to 
provide two slices, one of bread and the 
other of cheese, which are presented to the 
first person they meet in the procession to 
church at a christening. The person who 
receives this homely present must ^ve 
the child in return three different things 
wishing it at the same time health and 
beauty. The gentleman who informed 
Brand of this, happening once to fall in 
the way of such a party, and to receive 
the above present, was at a loss how to 
make the triple return, till ho bethought 
himself of laying upon the child which 
was held out to hira, a shilling, a half- 
penny, and a pinch of snuflf. When they 
meet more than one person together, it is 
usual to single out the nearest to the 
woman that carries the child. The same 
sort of practice was in vogue in Durham 
and Northumberland in 1886; fruit-cake 
and cheese were the articles there and then 
presented. The cake was in fact a cur- 
rant loaf. AntiquaTu, February, 1886, p. 
84. In the " Statistical Account of Scot- 
land," we read that the inhabitants 
" would consider it as an unhappy omen, 
were they by any meons disappointed in 
getting tnemselvea married, or their chil- 
dren baptized, on the very day which they 
had previously fixed in their mind for that 
purpose. Again, parish of Kilstnan, Ar- 
gyle.shire, wo read -. "There is one pernici- 
ouB_ practice that prevails much in thia 
parish, which took its rise from this source, 
which is, that of carrying their children 
out to baptism on the first or second day 
after birth. Many of them, although they 
had it in their option to have their chil- 
dren baptized in their own houses, by 
waiting one day, prefer carrying them 
seven or eight miles to church in the worst 
weather in December or January, by which 
folly they too often sacrifice the lives of 
their infants to the phantom of supersti- 
tion," Again, the minister of the parishes 
cf South Ronaldsay and Burray, Orkney, 
says : " Within these last seven years, (i.e. 
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cired 1790), the minister has been twice 
interrupted io administering baptism to a 
female child before tlie male child, who 
was baptized immediately after. When 
the service was over, he was gravely told 
he had done very wrong, for as the female 
child was first baptized, she would, on her 
coming to the years of discretion, most 
certainly have a strong beard, and the boy 
would have none." Lastly, the minister 
of Logierait, Perthshire, says : " When a 
child was baptized privately, it was, not 
long since, customary to put the child 
upon a clean basket, having a cloth pre- 
viously spread over it, with bread and 
cheese put into the cloth ; and thus to 
move the basket three times successively 
round the iron crook, which hangs over 
the fire, from the roof of the house, for the 
purpose of supnorting the pots when water 
is boiled, or victuals are prepared. This 
might be anciently intended to counteract 
the malignant arts which witches and e\\\ 
Ejiirits were imagined to practice against 
new-born infants," Grose tells us there 
is a superstition that a child who does not 
cry when sprinkled in baptism will not live. 
He has added another idea equally well 
founded, that children prematurely wise 
are not long-lived, that is, rarely reach 
maturity ; a notion which we find quoted 
by Shakespear, and put into the mouth of 
Richard 111, That an unbaptized infant 
cannot die, is a belief still entertnned in 
Lancashire ; but the authors of " Lanca- 
shire Folk-Lore, " 18C7, do not appear to 
liave been aware, that thesuperstitim is a 
very ancient and wide-spread one, and 
that this description of spirit was known 
as the Latewitcb. There was formerly a 
custom of having sermons at christenings. 
I fsays Mr. Brand) had the honour of pre- 
senting to the Earl of l*icester one 
preached at the baptism of Theophilus 
Earl of Huntingdon. 

CKristma* Box. — Hutchinson ob- 
serves on these gifts to servants and 
mechanics, for their gooil servife."; in the 
labouring part of the year, " The Pagana- 
lia of the Romans, instituted by Servius 
Tullius, were celebrated in the be^iininK 
of the year : an altar was erected in each 
village, where all persons gave money. This 
was a mode originally devised for gaining 
the number of inhabitants." Hist, of 
Korthumb., ii., 20. " Denique in nostris 
Eccle.<iiis nocte natali Parentes varia mu- 
nuscula, Crepundia, Cistellas, Vestes 
Vehicula, Poma, Nuces, &c. liberia suis 
donant, quihua plerumque Virga additur, 
ut metu ca.stigationis eo facilius regantur. 
Dantur htec munuseula nomine S. Christi, 
quem per tegulas vel fenestras illabi, vel 
cum Angelis doraos obire fingunt. Mos 
isto similiter a SaturnalibusGentilium de- 
scendere videtur, in quibus Ethnicoa spor- 
tulas sive varia Munera uttro citroque ini- 



sisse, antiquissimuE patrum Tertiillianus 
meminit in lib. da Persecut. Hildebrandus, 
De Diebus Festii, 1733. See Du Cange's 
" Glossary," v. Natali. Drechler, in his 
Treatise " De Larvis," p. 30, quotes thfe 
79th Canon of the General Council held 
at Constantiople in 690-1, for the apparent 
origin of this custom: " Quando aliqui 
post Diem Natalem Christi Dei nostri re- 
periuntur coquentes similam et se banc 
mutu<5 donantes, preetextu soil, honoris 
secundinarura impollut» Vireinis Matris, 
sfatuimus ut deinceps nihil tale fiat a fide- 
libus." These cakes, Drechler imagines, 
were originally given as presents in re- 
membrance of the Virgin, and other 
aritcles were, in course of time, added or 
substituted, the original object being kept 
in view. We are told that the Christmas 
Box money is derived hence. The Romish 
priests had masses said for almost every 
thing : if a ship went out to the Indies, 
the priests had a box in her, under the 
protection of some aaint: and for masses, 
as their cant was, to be said for them to 
that saint, &c. the poor people must put 
something into the priest's box, which 
was not opened till the ship's return. The 
mass at tnat time was called Christinas: 
the box called Christmas Box, or money 
gathered against that time, that masses 
might be made by the priests to the saints 
to forgive the people the debaucheries of 
that time : and from this, servants had 
the liberty to get box money, that they too 
might be enabled to pay the priest for his 
masses, knowing well the truth of the pro- 
verb: "No Penny, No Pater Noster." — 
Athenian Oracle, by Dunton, i., 360. In 
the illustration of the cut to BUston'8 
'■ English Usurer," 1634. the author, 
speaking of the usurer and swine, says: 
deficient in giving; like the Christmas 
earthen boxes of apprentices, apt to take 
in money, but he restores none till hee be 
broken like a potters vessell into many 
shares." And in Mason's " Handful of 
Essaies," 1621, signat. c 2, we find a simi- 
lar thought — " like a swine he never doth 
good till his death: as an apprentices box 
of earth, apt he is to take all. but to re- 
store none till hee be broken." The box 
was evidently at one time of earthenware. 
Aubrey, in hfs " Natural History of Wilt- 
shire," circa 1670, speaking of" a pot in 
which some Roman Denarii were found, 
says : "it resembles in appearance an ap- 
prentices earthen Christmas box." " One 
asked a fellow, what Westminster Hall was 
like. Marry, quoth the other, it is like a 
butler's box at Christmas amongst game- 
sters : for whosoeuer loseth, the box will 
bee sure to be a winner." — Taylor's Wit 
and Mirth, 1629. 

th'are some fair gamesten um 

To pay the box well, especially at In and 
In, 
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Innes of Court butlers would have but a 
Bad Christmas of it else." 
— Cotgrave'g Treasury of Wit and Lan- 
guage, 1655. Oay, in his " Trivia," men- 
tions this : 

" Some boys are rich by birth beyond all 

wants, 
BeloT'd by uncles, and kind, good, old 

aunts ; 
When time comes round, a Christmas 

box they bear, 
And one day makes them rich for all 
the year." 

In a catalogue of Presbyterian books, 
I find one, with the following title, 
"Christmas cordials fit for refreshing the 
souls and cheering the hearts ; and mure 
fit for Christmas-boxes than gold or 
silver." 

" The Christmas box," (says the Con- 
noisseur), " was formerly the bounty of 
well-disposed people, who were willing to 
contribute something towards rewarding 
the industrious, and supplying them witli 
necessaries. But the gilt is now almost 
demanded as a right, and our journeymen, 
apprentices, &c., are grown so ])olite, that 
instead of reserving their Christmas box 
for its original use, their ready cash serves 
them only for pocket-money ; and instead 
of visiting their friends and relations, 
they commence the fine gentlemen of the 
ire«k." The bestowing of Christmas boxes 
indeed^, is one of those absurd customs of 
antiquity which, till within these few years 
bad spread itself almost into a national 
grievance. The butcher and the baker 
sent their journeymen and apprentices to 
levy contributions on their customers, who 
were paid back again in fees to the Eor- 
Tanta of the different families. The trades- 
man had, in consequence, a pretence to 
lengthen out his bill, and the master and 
mistress to lower the wages on account of 
the vails. Presents were made by bakers 
t) their customers at this time in old 
days : » baby of paste, or a cake with tho 
figure of a lamb on it ; but. although in 
tfie formation of cakes all sorts of fantas- 
tic shapes are still resorted to, and lambs 
in sugar and flour are still occasionally to 
be seen, the good ancient custom of giving 
(uch things away has died out. At Wrex- 
ham, in Denbighshire, the tradespeople 
unanimously resolved in 1867 to give no 
Christmas boxes and to present, instead, 
£36 to the local charities. Comn. Nares 
and Halliwell in v. Monsieur ue Valois 
Mys that the Kings of France gave pre- 
sents to tlu-ir RoMiers at this soiison. 

Christmas Candle, the, at St. 
ilehn's Collegre, Oxford.— This 
Cmndle, and the socket, which was still 
prs se rved in the Buttery, in 1813, used 
lamMrly to be burned at Christmas in an 
kneient stone socket, upon which was en- 
grsTcd a figure of the Holy Lamb. It was 



in use during the twelev days of Christmas, 
and stood on the public supper board. It 
was not, however, peculiar to St. John's. 
In the " Country Farmers' Catechism," 
1703, occurs this passage : " She ne'er has 
no fits, nor uses no cold tea, as the ' Ladies 
Catechism ' says, but keeps her body in 
health with working all the week, and goes 
to church on Sundays : mv daughter don't 
look with sicklv pale looks, like an unfit 
Christmas can<fle ; they don't eat oatmeal, 
lime, or ashes, for pain at their stomachs; 
they don't ride on the fellows backs before 
they are twelve years old, nor lie on their 
own before they are fifteen, but look as 
fresh as new blown roses, with their daily 
exercise, and stay still thev are fit for 
husbands before they have tliem." 

Christmas Day. — This is observed 
without any real authority or probability 
of correctness on the 2utn of December. 
Christmas Day, in the primitive Church, 
was always observed as the Sabbath Day, 
and, like that, preceded bv an eve or vigil. 
Hence our present Christmas Eve. 
Bourne cites an oration of Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, which throws light upon the anci- 
ent rites of Christmas Day. " Let us not, 
says he, " celebrate the feost after an 
earthly, but an heavenly manner ; let not 
our doors he crowned ; let not dancing be 
encouraged i let not the cross-paths be 
adorned, the eyes fed, nor the ears de- 
lighted ; let us not feast to excess, nor be 
drunk with wine." Certain coarse and 
obscene usages on Christmas E%'e seem to 
be indicated by Barrington, where, speak- 
ing of the people, he says; "They were 
also, by the customs prevailing in particu- 
lar districts, subject to services not only 
of the most servile, but the most ludicrous 
nature: ' Utpote die Nativitatis Domini 
coram eo saltare, buccas cum sonitu inflare 
et ventris cropitum edere." Observ. on 
the Sttifufc.i, p. 300. Upon \Vednes<lay, 
December 22, 1647, the cryer of Canter- 
bury, by the appointment of Master 
Mayor, openly proclaimed that Christmas 
Day, and all other superstitious festivals, 
should be put down, and that a market 
shnuld be kept upon Christmas Day. See 
"Canterbury Christmas; or, a true Rela- 
tion of the Insurrection in Canterbury on 
Chiistmas Day last," 1648. An order 
of Parliament, December 24, 1652, direc- 
ted "that no observation shall be had of 
the five and twentieth day of December, 
commonly called Christmas Day; nor any 
solemnity used or exercised in churches 
upon that day in respect thereof." A 
credible person born and brought up in a 
village not far from Bury St, Edmunds, 
informed Mr. Brand thot, when he was a 
boy, there was a rural custom there among 
tho youths, of "hunting owls and squirrels 
on Christmas Day." Forbv alludes to 
this now obsolete proctice in his " Vocnbu- 
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lary of East Anglia," 1830. A correspon- 
dent of "Notes and Queries" for March 
22 and June 21, 1862, points out thn.t in 
some parts of the country (he was brought 
up in the West Hiding of Yorkshire) a 
very curious superstition is connected witiv 
Christmas and New Year's mornings. It 
is that the first person who should enter 
the house on those two occasions ought, 
for luck, to have dark hair ; ond an old 
woman in his neighbourhood accounted 
for the belief by saving that Judas, the 
betrayer of tho Saviour, had red hair, a 
circumstance which engendered a deep 
prejudice against that or any other light 
colour ever after. But it may be said 
here, as so often in relation to questions 
of the kind — causa latet res ipia notissima. 
The writer observes: "AH the ill-luck, 
that is, the untoward oi re urn stances of the 
year, would bo ascribed to the accident of 
a person of light hair having been the Srst 
to enter a dwelling on the roomings re- 
ferred to. I have known instances, where 
such persons, innocently presenting them- 
selves, have met with anything but a 
Christmas welcome. It was anciently be- 
lieved that n child born on a Christmas- 
day, when that day fell on a Sunday, 
would be very fortunate. A MS. in the 
Bodleian has this passage : 

" And what chyld on that day boorn be, 
Of gret worscheyp schall he be." 

Mr. Thomas Wright, in his "Essays," 
1846, says : " It is still an article of popu- 
lar faith in Scotland, that persons born at 
Christmas and on Good Friday, have more 
power of communicating with spirits and 
nobgoblins thon other people," and quotes 
Scot's " Marinion " for an illustration so 
far at least as Christmas is concerned. 

Christmas Eve.— It is customary 
on this night with young people in the 
North of England to dive for apples, or 
catch at them, when stuck upon one end 
of a kind of hanging beam, at the other 
extremity of which is fixed a lighted 
candle, and that with their mouths only, 
their hands being tied behind their backs. 
Nuts and apples chiefly compose the enter- 
tainment, and from the custom of flinging 
the former into the fire, or cracking them 
with their teeth, it has doubtless had its 
vulgar name of Nutcrack Night. Little 
troops of boys and girls stitl go about at 
Newcastle-upon-Tvne. and other places in 
the North of Engfand (and in Yorkshire), 
some few nights before, on Christraas-eve 
night, and on that of the day itself. The 
Hagmena is still presen-ed among them, 
ond they always conclude their begging 
song with wishing a merry Cliristmas ana 
a happy New Year. Compare Jlaomtna. 
In Goldsmith's time, the country folks re- 
ligiously observed this nutcracking festi- 
val, OS he tells us in his " Vicar of Wake- 



field." Stafford says, they (certain de- 
luded men) " make me call to mind an old 
Christmas gambole, contrived with a thred 
which being fastened to some beame, hath 
at the netlier end of it a sticke, at the one 
end of which is tied a candle, and at the 
other end an apple ; so that when a man 
comes to bite at the apple, the candle 
burnes his nose. Tho application is aa 
easy us the trick common. A'iobe, 1611, 
p. 107. The coteliing at the apple and 
candle may be called playing at something 
like the ancient English game of the quin- 
tain, which is now almost totally forgot- 
ten. Hutchinson, somewhat fancifully 
perhaps, identified this Christian usage 
with the rites anciently observed in honour 
of Pomona, llht. of Jiorih., vol. ii. p, 
18. Polwhele describes it in his " Old 
English Gentleman," p. 120: 

" Or catch th' elusive apple with 
bound, 

Aa with its taper it flew whizzing 
round." 

Luther, in bis " Colloquia," i. 233, tells us 
that " upon the eve of Christmas Day the 
women run about and strike a swinish 
hour (pulsant horam suiliam) : if a great 
hog grunts, it denotes the future husband 
to be an old man, if a small one, a young 
man." Naogeorgus describes the mid- 
night mass on Christmas Eve, the 
manner in which the priests used to 
pilfer the offerings laid on the altar, 
'' least other should it have," and the 
wooden effigv of the Son of God, which 
used to be placed there likewi.se, that the 
children of both sexes might dance round 
it, the parents looking on. and applaud- 
ing. Sir Herbert Croft informs us, that 
the inhabitants of Hamburg were obliged 
by custom to give their servants carp for 
supper on Christmas Eve. Letter from 
GfJ-mnny. 17y7, p. 82. 

Christmas Holidays.— " If we 
compare," says Prynne, "our Bacchana- 
lian Christmasses and New Years Tides 
with these Saturnalia and Feosts of Janus, 
we shall finde such near affinitye betweene 
them both in regard of time (they being 
both in the end of December and on the 
first of January^ and in their manner of 
solemnizing (both of them being spent in 
revelling, epicurisme, wantonesse, idle- 
nesse, dancing, drinking, stage-plaiea, 
masques, and carnall pompe and jollity), 
that we must needes conclude the one to 
be but tho very ape or issue of the other 
Hence Polydor Virgil affirmes in expreess 
tearmes that our Christmas I^ords of Mie>] 
rule (which custom, saith he, is chieflv ob-' 
served in England) together with dancing, 
masques, mummeries, stage-plaves, and 
such other Christmas disorders" now in 
u.se with Christians, were derived from 
these Roman Saturnalia and Bacchana- 
lian festivals ; which (concludes he) should 
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-cause all pious Christians eternally to 
abominate them." Selden was of opinion 
that from Christmas Day to Epiphany 
morning no one should fast save of ins own 
option or at the bidding of the priest. 
Analecton Anglo-Briiannicum, lib. ii., p. 
208. 

The Christmas of 1502 appears to 
bare been kept with some splendour, for 
in the " Privy Purse Expenses of Eliza- 
beth of York," there is a payment of 
twenty pounds to the grooms ana pages of 
the Queen's chamber alone " against 
Ci-istmos." AccordiuK to his biographer, 
Sir Thos. More " was, Ly his father's pro- 
curement, received into the house of tho 
right reverend, wise, and learned prelate 
<^ardinall Mourton, where (thuuKiie hee 
was yonge of yeares, yet) woulu he at 
"Christmas tyd sodenly sometymes stepp in 
among the players, and never studingo for 
the matter, make a parte of his owne there 

1>resently amonge them, which made the 
ookers-on more sport than all the players 
tesid. In whose witt and towardnesse the 
Cardinall much delightinge, would often 
■ay of him unto the nobles that divers 
tymea dyned with him : ' Tliis child here 
wayting at the table, who soever shall live 
to see Jt, will prove a marvellous man.' *' 
Andrews, in his "Hist, of Great Britain," 
vol. i. pt. 2. 4to. 1795, p. 329, mentions 
*■ the humorous Pageant of Christmas, 
personified by an old man hung round 
with savory aainties " which, he says, in 
common with " dancing round the May- 
pole and riding the hobby-horse," suflfered 
a severe check at the Reformation. In the 
East of London, about Shoreditch and 
Mile-End, while the district was still open 
country, there »vere periodical celebrations 
of sports in holiday time. In 1577 we ob- 
serve a licence to print the History of the 
High and Mighty \Villinm. Duke of Shore- 
ditch, a personage named William Bnrlow, 
who had obtained the favour of Henry 
VIII. by his skill as a bowman, and on 
whom his Majesty had conferred this and 
nther jocular titles. Nothing farther is 
known of such a publication, and of a 
later one in 1.^83 there is only a late print 
at the end of Wood's Borcman's Glory, 
1682. In 1588 Queen Elizabeth attemie<l 
a (rand spectacle at Mile End, called Ar- 
tkur'i Shoir. q.v. Braithwaite, in his 
'• BnlM for the House of an Earle " (etrcd 
i^X. '*™*"** ^''•' expenditure of money 
whieh would have been better laid out in 
the good old Ktib.stantial fare, upon con- 
fectionery. He says: "I have knowen 
that the finest confectionary shoppe in 
Baarbinder Lane and the Blacke Fryers 
an«t be sought into for all kindes of con- 
•erred, preserved, and candied fruictes, 
and flowers, the chardge of a banquet 
arrisiDg to as great a summe of monye as 
woalde have kept a good house all Christe- 



mas, wherin should have been great dishee 
filled with great peeces of beefe, veale, 
Ewanne, venison, capons, and such like 
English meates." Ine same author, in 
his " Whirazies," 1631, describing a good 
and hospitable housekeeper, has left the 
following picture of Christmas festivities : 
" Suppose Christmas now approaching, 
the evergreen ivie trimming and adorning 
the portals and partcloses of so frequented 
a building; the usual carolls, to observe 
antiquitie, cbeerefuUy sounding; and that 
which is the complement of his inferior 
comforts, his neighbours, whom he tenders 
as members of his owne family, joyne with 
him in this consort of mirth and melody." 
In the second part, he calls a piper " an ill 
wind that begins to blow upon Christ- 
masse Eve, and so continues, very 
lowd and blustring, all the twelve 
dayes : or an airy meteor, composed of 
flatuous matter, that then appeares, and 
vanisheth, to the great peoce of the whole 
family, the thirteenth day." Breton, also, 
in his "Fontasticks," 102(5, has much that 
is highly interesting on this subject. 
Under November, he says: " The cooke 
and the comfitmaker make ready for 
Christmas, and the minstrels in the Couu- 
tiey beat their boyes for false flngring." 
Of Christmas Day itself he observes : 
" It is now Christmas, and not a cup of 
drinke must pa.«se without a carroll, the 
beasts, fowie, and fish, come to a general 
execution, and the come is ground to dust 
for the bakehouse and the pantry : Cards 
and dice purge many a purse, and the 
youths shew their agility in shooing of 
the wild mare." The twelve days' rejoic- 
ing and merry-making at this season of 
the year are mentioned in " The Praise of 
Christmas," a ballad about 1630: 

"When Christmas-tide comes in like a 
bride. 

With holly and ivy clad, 
Twelve days in the year, much mirth 
and good cheer 

In every household is had." 

One of the most curious pictures in little 
of nn old Christmas is that given (glimpse- 
like) in Laurence Price's unique Christmas 
Book for 1057. He there describes the 
sen-faring man's Christmas dinner and the 
tradesman's, and admits us to the interior 
of an honest cobbler's house, where there 
was merry-making in an humble way, and 
music. One of the last pages is occupied 
with "The Cobbler's Song." In a tract 
of 1651, Old Christmas is introduced de- 
scribing the former annual festivities of 
tho season as follows: " .\fter dinner we 
arose from the boord and sate by the fire, 
where the harth was embrodered all over 
with roasted apples, piping hot, expecting 
a bole of ale for a cooler, which immedi- 
ately was transformed into Lamb-wool. 
After which we discoursed merilv, without 
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either prophaness or obscenity ; ^me went 
to cards : others sane carols and pleasant 
songs isuitnble to the times): then the 
poor labouring hinds and maid-servants, 
with the plow-boys, went nimbly to dan- 
cing ; the poor tovling wretches being glad 
of my company, because they had little or 
no sport at all till I came amongst them ; 
and therefore they skipped and leaped for 
joy, singing a carol to the tune of Hey, 

' Let's dance and sing, and make good 

cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 

" Thus at active games and gambols of 
hot-cockles, shooing the wild mare, and 
the like harmless sports, some part of the 
tedious night was spent, and early in the 
morning I took my leave of them, promis- 
ing they should have my presence again 
the next 25th of December." I'inrficaiion 
of Chrittmai, 4v. 1651. Stevenson, speak- 
ing of January, says, " For the recreations 
of this month, they are within doors, as it 
relates to Christmasse ; it shares the 
chearfull carrols of the wassell cup. The 
Lord of Misrule is no raeane man for his 
time : masking and mumming, and choos- 
ing king and queen." Under December 
are the following notices: "Now capons 
and hens, besides turkeys, geese, and 
ducks, with beef and mutton — must all die 
— for in twelve days a multitude of people 
will not be fed with a little. Now plumbes 
and spice, sugar and honey, sc^uare it 
among pies and broath. Now a journey- 
man cares not a rush for his master though 
he begs his plum-porridge all the twelve 
dayes. Now or never must the music be 
in tune, for the youth must dance and sing 
to get them n heat, while the aged set by 
the fire. The country maid leaves half her 
market, and must be sent againe if she 
forgets a pair of cards on ChristmasKe 
Even. Great is the contention of hotly 
and ivy, whether master or dame weares 
the breeches. Dice and the cards benefit 
the butler: and, if the cook do not lack 
wit, he will sweetly lick his fingers." 

" Christraase is come, make ready the 

good cheare : 
Apollo will be frolicke once a yeare : 
I speake not here of Engtands twelve 

dayei madness, 
But humble gratitude and hearty glad- 

nesse. 
These but observed, let instruments 

speak out, 
We may be merry, and we ought, no 

doubt ; 
Christmas, 'tis the birth-day of Christ 

our King; 
Are we disputing when the angels 

sing?" 
—Twelreilonelhs, 1661 p. 4. "Poor 
Robin " for 1677 notes the festive doings 
of Chriiitmiia as follows: 



" Now grocer's trade 

Is in request. 
For plums and spices 

Of the best. 
Good cheer doth with 

This month agree, 
And dainty chaps 

Must sweetned be. 
Mirth and gladness 

Doth abound, 
.4^nd strong beer in 

Each house is found. 
Minc'd pies, roast beef 

With other cheer 
.\nd feasting, doth 

Conclude the year." 

In 1682 appeared " The Christmas Ordi- 
nary, a private show ; wherein is expressed 
the jovial Freedom of that Festival: as it 
was acted at a Gentleman's House among 
other Revels, by W. R. Master of Arts.'^ 
-Another occount of the Christmas gambols 
occurs in Speed's "Batt upon Batt," 1694, 
p. 5: 

" Our Batt can dance, play at high 

jinks with dice, 
-At any primitive, orthodoxal vice. 
Shooing the wild mare, tumbling the 

young wenches, 
Drinking all night, and sleeping on the 

benches. 
Shew me a man can shuffle fair and cut. 
Yet always have three trays in hand at 

Putt: 
Shew me a man can turn up Noddy still. 
And deal himself three fives too when 

lie will : 
Conclude with one and thirty, and a 

pair. 
Never fail ten in stock, and yet play 

fair, 
If Batt be not that wight, I lose my 
aim." 

Misson savs : "From Christmas Day till 
after Twel/th Day is a time of Christian 
rejoicing: a mixture of devotion and plea- 
sure. 'Iney give treats, and make it their 
whole business to drive awoy meloncholy. 
Whereas little present.s from one another 
are made only on the first day of the year 
in France, they begin here at Christmas ; 
and they are not so much presents from 
friend to friend, or from equal to equal 
(which is less practis'd in Kngland now 
than formerly), a.s from superior to infe- 
rior. In the taverns the landlord gives 
part of what is eaten and drank in his 
house that and the next two days : for 
instance, they reckon you for the wine, 
and tell you there is nothing to pay for 
bread, nor for vour slice of Westpnalia," 
i.e., ham. He had observed, p. 29, "The 
English and most other I'rotestant nations 
are utterly unacquainted with those diver- 
sions of the carnival which are so famous 
at Venice, and known more or less in all 
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other Itoman Catholic countries. The 
great festival times here are from Christ- 
mas to Twelfth Day inclusive, at Kaster, 
and at Whitsuntide." Travels in Eng- 
land, trans, by Ozell, p. 34. The 
Minister of Montrose tells us : " At Christ- 
mas and the New Year, the opulent bur- 
ghers begin to feast with their friends, and 
go a round of visits, which takes up the 
space of many weeks. Upon such occa- 
sions, the gravest is expected to be merry, 
and to join in a cheerful song." iSfut. 
Ace. of Scotland, v.^ 48. In the "World," 
No. 104, the following occurs : " Our an- 
cestors considered Chn.stmas in the double 
light of a holy commemoration and a 
cbearful festival : and accordingly distin- 

fuished it by devotion, by vacation from 
luinees, by merriment and hospitality. 
They seemed eagerly bent to make them- 
selves and every body about them happy. 
With what punctual zeal did they wish one 
another a merry Christmas? and what an 
omission would it have been thought, to 
have concluded a letter without the com- 
I pUments of the season r* The great hall re- 
1 sounded with the tumultuous joys of serv- 
I ants and tenants, and the gambols they 
[•played served as amusement to the lord of 
the mansion and his family, who by en- 
couraging every art conducive to mirth 
and entertainment, endeavoured to soften 
the rigour of the season, and mitigate the 
influence of winter. What a fund of de- 
light was the chusiuc King and Queen 
upon Twelfth Night ! and how greatly 
bought we to regret the neglect of minced 
[pye», which, besides the ideas of merry- 
rinalnng inseparable from them, were al- 
Iways considered as the test of schismatics ! 
I How zealously were they swallowed by the 
I orthodox, to the utter confusion of all 
I fanatical recusants! If any country 
I gentleman should be so unfortunate in this 
|Ke as to lie under a suspicion of heresy, 
'where will he find .so easy a method of ac- 
quitting himself as by the ordeal of plumb- 
porridee?" "In Christmas hohdays," 
aaya the author of " Round about our 
tCoal Fire," (about 1730], "the tables 
were all spread from the first to the last ; 
the sirloins of beef, the minced pies, the 
plumb-porridge, the capons, turkeys, geese 
and plumb-puddings, were all brought 
npon the board : every one eat heartUy, 
and was welcome, which gave rise to the 
proverb, ' Merry in the hall when beards 
wag all.' " 

Sir Walter Scott, in a letter to 
Joanna Baillie, 1st January, 1819, says : 
" I wish you could have seen about a hun- 
dred children, being almost supported by 
"""ir fothers' or brothers' labour, come 
rn yesterday to dance to the pipes, and 
. piece of cake and bannock, and pence 
--* (no very deadly largess) in honour 
Hsgmanay. I declare to you, my dear 



friend, that when I thought the poor fel- 
lows who kept these children so neat, and 
well taught, and well behaved, were sla- 
ving the wholo day for eighteonpeuco or 
twentypeuce at the most, 1 was ashamed of 
their gratitude, and of their becks and 
bows. In another letter (Jan. 1, 1815), 
Scott says : " Yesterday being Hogmanay, 
there was a constant succession of Giiisarat 
i.e., boys dressed up in fantastic caps, with 
their shirts over their jackets, and with 
wooden swords in their hands. These 
players acted a sort of scene before us, of 
which the hero was one Goloskin." 

In an amusing news-letter from John 
Pory to a friend, dated December 
13th, 1632, the writer says:— " 8ir 
William Curtis writes from Brussells, 
that the French there with the 
Queen Mother and monsieur made account 
tj have kept a brave Christmas here ia 
London, and for that purpose had trussed 
up their trinkets half-topmast high; but 
it seemeth they reckoned before their 
host." An agreeable writer describes the 
busy and bright scene in the churches of 
Rome on this anniversary, when the people 
of all ranks flock thither, the peasantry in 
their holiday attire, and there are pro- 
cessions of priests everywhere. The cere- 
monial observances la.st during the whole 
night until the advent of Christmas Day 
itself. The Pope and College attend ser- 
vice at Santa Maria Maggiore. Diary of 
an Invalid, by II. Matthews, 1820. 

Christmas Mummers. — A pro- 
clamation issued 8 Edvviird III., A.n. 1334, 
by the authorities of the City of London, 
concludes thus: "Also wo do forbid, ou 
the same pain of imprisonment, that any 
man shall go about at this feast of Christ- 
mas with companions disguised with false 
faces, or in any other manner, to the 
houses of the gooil folks of the City, for 
playing at dice there . . . . " Riley's 
jJe.monaU of London, 1868, p. 192. At 
Tenby, among the Christmas mummings, 
was a dialogue between Father Christmas, 
St. (jreorgo, Oliver Cromwell, and Beelze- 
bub, where St. George is made to say : 

"First, then, I fought in France; 
Second, I fought in Spain ; 
Thirdly, I came to Tenby, 
To fight the Turk again.'' 

Ti^Tiere by Turk we are to understand the 
corsairs of Barbary, who at one time in- 
fested nearly every coast. 

Christmas Plo.— Selden thought 
that the coffin of our Christmas pies, in 
shape long, is in imitation of the cratch, 
i.e., the manger wherein the infant Jesus 
was laid ; and they were long known as 
coffin jmstics. The modern survival is 
the covered fruit tart in an oval dish. 
SfogiUj in the edition of his " Jests," pub- 
lished in 1626, is made on his death-bed to 
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Bay : " MasterSj I tell you all that stand 
about mee, if I might live to eate a Christ- 
nasse Pye, I care not if I dye by and by 
after : for Christmasse pyes be good meat. ' 
In Robert Fletcher's poem stylecl "Christ- 
mas Day." we find the ingredients and 
fhape ot the Christmas pie : 

"Christ-mass? give me my beads: the 

word implies 
A plot, by its ingredients, beef and pyes. 
The cloyster'd steaks with salt and pep- 
per lye 
Like nuunes with patches io a monas- 

trie, 
Prophniieness in a conclave? Nay, 

much more, 
Idolatrie in crust ! Babylon's whore 
Rak'd fiom the grave, and bak'd by 

hnnchcs, then 
Serv'd up in coffins to unholy men; 
Defil'd with superstition, like the 

Gentiles 
Of old, that worship'd onions, roots, and 
lentiles ! " 

Ex Otio Negotium, 1656, p. 114. Misson 
'describes the composition of a Christinas 
pasty as follows: "In every family they 
make at Cliristraa.s a famous pie, which 
they call a Christmas pie. The making of 
this is a great science : it is a learned med- 
ley of neats' tongue, the brawn of a chic- 
ken, eggs, sugar, currants, citron and 
orange-peel, various sorts of spice, Ac." 
TraveU in Enfihind. 322. In the " Gentle- 
nan's Magasiine " for December, 1733. is 
an essay on " Christmas Pye," in which 
"the author tells us : "That this dish is most 
in vogue at this time of the year, some 
think is owing to the barrenness of the 
season, and the scarcity of fruit and milk 
to make tart.s, custards, and other des- 
serts; this being a compound that fur- 
nishes a dessert itself. But I rather think 
it bears a religious kind of relation to the 
festivity from whence it takes its name. 
Our tables are always set out with this 
dish just at the time and probably for the 
same ren.son that our windows are adorned 
•with ivy. I am the more confirmed in this 
opinion from the zealous opposition it 
tneets with from Quakers, who distinguish 
their feasts by an heretical sort, of pud- 
ding known by their name, and inveigh 
against Christmas pye as an invention of 
the scarlet whore of Babylon, an hodge- 
podge of superstition, popery, the devil, 
and nil his works. Jjcwis, speak- 
ing of the enthusiasts in the grand 
rebellion, tells us, that under the 
censure of lewd customs they include all 
sorts of public .sports, exercises, and re- 
creations, how innocent soever. Nay, the 
poor rosemary and bays, and Christmas 
Pye, is made an abomination. The 
famous Bickerstaffe rose up against 
such as would cut out the clergy 
fiom having any share in it, ' 'The 



Christmas Pye,' says he ' is in its own 
nature a kind of consecrated cake, and a 
bad^e of distinction, and vet 'tis often 
forbidden to the Druid or the family. 
Strange ! that a sirloin of beef, whether 
boiled or roasted, when entire, is exposed 
to his utmost depredations and incisions : 
but if minced into small pieces, and tossed 
up with plums and sugar, changes its pro- 
perty, and forsooth is meat for his master.' 
Thus with a becoming zeal he defends the 
chaplains of noblemen in particular, and 
the clergy in general, who it seems were 
debarreo, under pretence that a sweet 
tooth and a liqourish palate are inconsis- 
tent with the sanctity of their character." 

" Come guard this night the Christmas- 
pie 
That the thiefe, though ne'r so slie. 
With his flesh hooks don't come nie 

To catch it ; 
Fronti htm, who all alone sits there, 
Having his eyes still in his eare, 
And a aeale of nightly feare 

'To watch it." 

Ilerrick. 

" Ijct Christmas boast her customary 

treat, 
A mixture strange of suet, currants, 

meat, 
Where various tastes combine, the 

greasy and the sweet." 

Oxford Sausage, p. ft. 

In the North of England, a goose is always 
the chief ingredient in the composition of 
a Christma.H pye. Harasay, in his "Elegy 
on Lucky Wood/' tells us, that among 
other baits by which the good ule-wife drew 
customers to her house, she never failed to 
tempt them at Christmas with a goose- 
pye. 

" Than ay at Yule, whene'er we came, 
A bra' goose pye. 

And was na that a good belly bauin? 
None dare deny." 

Chrlatmas Prince.— In an audit 

bonk of Trinity College, Oxford, for 1559 
Warton found a disbursement " Pro pran- 
dio Priiicipis Natalicii." A Christmas 
Prince, or Lord of Misrule, he adds, cor- 
responding to the Imperator at Cam- 
bridge, was a common temporary uiagis- 
ti ate in the Colleges at Oxford. Wood, in 
his Athemf, speaking of the "Christmas 
Prince of St. John's College, whom the 
juniors have annually for the most part 
elected from the first foundation of the 
College, says: " The custom was not only 
observed in that College, but in severu 
other houses, particularly in Merton Col- 
lege, where, from the tirst foundation, the 
Fellows nnually elected, about .St. Ed- 
mund's Day, in November, a Christmas 
Lord or liord of Misrule, stvled in the 
registers Rex Fabarum and Rex Regni 
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Fabarum ; which custom continued til! 
the Reformation of Religion, and then, 
that producing Puritanism^ and Puritan- 
inn Presbytery, the profession of it looked 
upon such laudable and ingenious customs 
MB popish, diabolical and antichristian." 
It IS to oe collected from the pageant 
known as the Christmas Prince, that the 
students of St. John's College, Oxford, 
met on All-Hallow Eve, 1607, and a fire 
was lighted in the Hall, " accordinee to 
the custome and status of the same place, 
at w^ time the whole companye, or most 
part of the students of the same house 
mette toogether to beginne their Christ- 
mas." On the next night, No\'emb«r 1, it 
aeems, a second meeting was appointed, 
when it was proposed, for the preservation 
of order and peace, that a C^hn'stmas Lord 
or Prince of the Revels, should be chosen, 
We learn that no Christmas Lord had been 
created since 1577. In the present case, 
Thomas Tucker obtainc<i a majority of suf- 
frages, and being electet) in his absence, 
was sought for, carried in triumph about 
l"the hall, and afterwards allowed to return 
to his own quarters, " to thinke of their 
loues and good will, and to consider of his 
«wDe charge and place." Is it worth 
while to inquire, if Thomas Tucker, Esq., 
liad any conection with little Tom Tucker 
of tije nursery rhyme? 

Of this splendid and gay pageant 
there is the following contemporary 
^description : — " On Christmas day in 
yu morning he (the Christmas lord 
or prince) was attended vnto prayers 
by y* whole company of the Bacchelours, 
and some others of nis gentlemen vshers, 
bare before him. At diner beinge sett 
ilowne in y* Hall at y* high table in y* 
7ice Presidents place (for y* Frcesident 
imself was then allso psent) bee was 
brued wth 20 di.shes to a messe, all w** 
sre brought in by gentlemen of y* howse 
tired in his guards coats, vshered in by 
' I/* Comptroller, and other ofhcers of >"• 
U. The first mess wn.s a boar's head, 
was carried by y* tallest and lustiest 
, all y* guard, before whom, (as attend- 
its) wente first, one attired in a horsj- 
ana coate, wth a boars-speare in his 
inde, next to him an other huntsman in 
reene, wth a bloody falscion drawne ; next 
I him 2 pages in tafatye sarcenet, each of 
" wth a mess of mustard next to 
rhome came hee y' carried y» boare.s-head, 
wth a greene silk scarfe, by w'* 
> y* empty scabbard of y« faulchion, 
ras carried before him." As the 
_ M^a head entered the hall, they sang a 
■«aro!, and during the dinner the prince's 
musicians played. They had been sent for 
from Readfing, becouse the town-music, it 
ppcars, had given His Highness "the 
jp," as they always did when any one 
wanted them particularly." After supper 



there was an interlude, " contaynynge 
the order of y' Saturnulls, and shewinge 
the first cause of Christmas-candles, and 
in the ende there was an application made 
to the Day and Natiuitie of Christ." On 
the 26th, it had been intended to perform 
the tragical show of Philomela, but the 
<:arpenters were behindhand, and the show 
had to be postponed until the 29th. It 
seems that the person who represented 
Philomela on this occasion had so sweet a 
voice that the audience only regretted that 
it should be lost, and the coeval narrator 
quaintly says that they " could have found 
in their hartes that the story should have 
rother been falsified then so good a voyoe 
lost." On New Year's Day the Prince 
sent to the President of St. John's, by the 
hands of Mr. Richard Swinnertoo, one of 
the squires of his body, a pair of gloves, 
with these two verses : 

" The prince and his councell in signe 
of their loves. 

Present you their President with these 
paire of gloves." 

For further particulars of the quasi- dra- 
matic exhibitions, and other merry-mak- 
ings during the twelve days of Christmaa, 
s«e the tract itself in Miscellanea Antiqua 
Analieana, 1816. 

Warton tells us that in an orig- 
inal draught of the statutes of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, founded in 
1M6. one of the Chapters is entitled, "De 
PiHJfecto Ludorum qui Imperator dici- 
tur," under whose direction ond authority 
Latin comedies and traRedies are to be 
exhibited in the Hall at Christmas : as also 
six spectacula, or as many dialogues. With 
regard to the peculiar business and office 
of Imperator, it is ordered, that one of the 
masters of arts shall be placed over the 
juniors every Christmas, for the regulation 
of their games and diversions at that sea- 
son of festivity. His sovereignty is to last 
during tho twelve days of Christmas: and 
h© is to exercise the same power on Candle- 
mas Day. His fee is forty shillings. Fuller, 
in his "Good Thoughts in Worse Times," 
1647, p. 13t), tolls us: " Some sixty yeares 
since, in the University of Cambridge, it 
was solemnly debated betwixt the heads (io 
debarre young schoUers of that liberty al- 
lowed them ill Christmas, as inconsistent 
with the di.scipline of students. But some 
grave governors mentioned the good use 
thereof, because thereby, in twelve days, 
they more discover the dispositions of scho- 
lors than in twelve moneths before." "The 
Lords of Misrule in colleges were preached 
against at Cambridge by the Puritans in 
the reign of James the iPirst, as inconsis- 
tent with a place of religious education 
and as a relict of the Pagan ritual. An 
account of a splendid Christmas festival, 
ID the Inner 'Temole is given by Gerard 
Leigh in his Accidence of Armoury, 1562, 
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The hero of the oceusion n-ns Dmlley, Karl 
of Leicester, who assumed the designation 
of PalnphiUis, Prince of Sophie. He »-as 
entertained by a chosen member of the Inn 
playing the part for the time of a sove- 
reign prince, ns at the Middle Temple, 
Lincoln's Inn, and Gray's Inn, and n-as 
attended by his Lord Chancellor, Privy 
Seal, Treasurer, Lord Chief Justice, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, besides many j 
other dignitaries of the law. and upward 
of four-score guars. Dugdale, speaking 
of the Fooleries of the Lord of Misrule 
there on St. Stephen's Day, says: " Sup- 
per ended, tlio Constable-Mar-shall pre- 
sented himself with drums afore him, 
mounted upon a scaiTold born by four men. 
and goeth three times round about the 
harthe, crying out aloud, ' A Lord, a 
Lord,' Ac. 'fhen ho descendeth, and 
goeth to dunce, <fcc,, and after he calleth 
his Court, every one by name, e.^. Sir 
Handle Rackabite, of Raskalt-Hall, in the 
County of Hake-hell, &c. Ac. This done, 
the Lord of Misrule addresseth himself to 
the banquet : wliich ended, with some min- 
stralsye, mirth, and dancing, every man 
departeth to rest." A very magnificent 
pageant was exhibited at the Inner Temple 
in the Christmas which immediately suc- 
ceeded the Restoration ; Charles if. and 
many of the nobility were present in per- 
son. 

When the Societies of the Law per- 
formed these shows within their own re- 
spective refet'tories, at Christmas, or any 
other festival, a Christmas prince or revel- 
master was constantly appointed. At a 
Christmas celebrutetl in the Hall of the 
Middle Temple in the year 1035. the juris- 
diction, privileges, and parade of this 
mock-monarch are thus circumstantiallv 
described. He was attended by his lori- 
keoper, lord treasurer, with eight white 
staves, a captain of his band of pensioners, 
and of his guard ; and with two chaplains, 
who were so seriously impressed with an 
idea of his regal dignity, that when they 

S reached before him on the preceding Sun- 
ay in the Temple Church, on nscendiug 
the pulpit they saluted him with three low 
bows. He dined both in the hall and in 
his privy chamber under u cloth of es- 
tate. The pole-axes for his gentlemen pen- 
sioners were borrowed of Lord Salisbury. 
Lord Holland, his temporary Justice lu 
Eyre, supplied him with venison on de- 
mand, and the lord mayor and sheriffs of 
London, with wine. On twelfth-day, at 
going to church, he received many peti- 
tions, which he gave to his master of re- 
?uests ; and, like other kings, he had n 
avourite, whom with others, gentlemen of 
high quality, he knighte<l at returning 
from church. His exnences, all from his 
own purse, amounted to two thousand 
pouDQS. After he was deposed, the King 



knighted him at Whitehall, lu MS. Ash- 
mole, 82(5, is a copy of the Writ of 
Privv Seal of the Christmas Prince of the 
Middle Temple, signed '' Ri. Pr. de 
I'amour," directed " To our tru.sty and 
well-beloved servant, Mr. John Garrett," 
during his attendance at court, 26 Dec., 
I(i35. Garrett was the person to whom 
Taylor the water-poet inscribed one of 
his facetious publications. 

These events were not always re- 
stricted to Christmas itself, for a 
masque, composed at very short notice 
by Sir William Davenant, was ex- 
hibited in the Middle Temple Hall, 
24 February, 1(>35, in honour of the Elec- 
tor Palatine under the title of The Tri- 
umphs of the I'rince D' Amour, with music 
ana symphonies by Henry and William 
Lawes. In IC'iO appeared a volume of mis- 
cellaneous poems entitled Le Prince. 
D' Amour, and dedicated to the authorities 
of the Middle Temple. Dugdale, speak- 
ing of the Christmas festivities kept in 
Lincoln's Inn, cites an order dated 9tli 
Hen. VIII., " that the King of Cockneys, 
oil Childermas Day, should ^it and have 
due service : and that he and all his officers 
should use honest manner and good order, 
without any wa.ste or destruction making 
in wine, brawn, cliely, or other vitals: as 
also that he, and his marshal, butler, and 
constable marshal . should have their law- 
ful and honest commandments by delivery 
of the officers of Christmas, and that the 
said King of Cockneys, ne none of his 
ofFuers metlyl neither in the buttery, nor 
in the stuanl of Christmas his office, upon 
pain of 40k. for every such inodling. And 
lastly, that Jack Straw, and all Ijis ad- 
herents, should be thenceforth utterly 
bjinisht and no more to be used in this 
hou.se, upon pain to forfeit, for every time, 
five pounds, to be levied on every Fellow 
luipniiig to offend against this rule." Orig. 
Juriiliiitiles, 247. The King of Cockneys 
ii'.ity be concluded to be the 8ain» 
character ns Dugdale elsewhere describes, 
where he states that the Inn chose a king 
on Ohri.stmns Day. .At Gray's Inn they 
had their Prince of Piirpnol or Portypool 
— the Manor in which the Inn lies — and in 
1594 was performed here the Gray's Inn 
Mmqiif, by Francis Davison, in the pre- 
sence of Queen Elicabeth and her Court. 
It wn.s ostensibly devised by his Highneas's 
command. This pei formancf remained in 
MS. till 1688. See Hazlitfs Manual of 
Old Plnm. 1892, v. Gesta Qrnyorum. The 
Inn haa distinguished itself so early as 
1566 by presenting Engli.sh dramatic ver- 
sions of the Jocastn of Euripides (through 
an Italian version of Seneca s paraphrase), 
and the Snppositi of Ariosto. Dugdale, in 
his " Origines Juridiciales," p. 28<), 
speaking of "Orders for Qovernment- 
Gray's Inne," cites an order of 4 Cor. I. 



(Nov. 17) that " all playing at dice, cards, 
or otherwise, in the hall, l)uttry. or but- 
ler's chamber should bo thenceforth barred 
•□d forbidden at all times of the year, the 
twenty days in Christmas onely excepted." 
.\n entertaining account of this annua! 
buffoonery at the Inns of Court is given in 
" Noctes Templarise," 1599. I must beg 
leave to refer the reader to this work, as 
the narrative is too long for transcription, 
and would scarcely bear curtailment. Man- 
ning's Mem. of Sir B. liiiddycrd, 1841. A 
Christmas Prince or King, however, ac- 
quired as early as Henry the Eighth's time 
a contempt nous signification, for in a let- 
ter of 1037 the Curate of St. Margaret's. 
Lothbury, writing to a correspondent at 
Plymouth, says, that the people made no 
more of God than if he had been " a 
Ctiristmus King." And indeed, at Lin- 
coln's Inn, according to what we have 
heard from Dugdale, he does not appear 
ever to have pos-sessed so great a prestige 
or so exalted a jurisdiction as elsewhere. 
Churchyard, in the " Lamentacion of 
Frevndshypp," a ballad printed about 
1565, says: 

" Men are so used these dayes wyth 

wordes, 
They take them but for jestes and 

boordes. 
That Christmas Lordes were wonte to 

speke." 

Guilpin, in his "Skialetheia," 1508, figures 
a man, who has been in the service of one 
of these characters, assuming on that ac- 
count, lofty airs, and maintaining a dis- 
dainful silence — 

" Thinks scorne to speake, especially 

now since 
H' hath beene a player to a Christmas 

Prince." 

Langley's Tran.slation of Polydnre Vergil, 
fol. 10^ verso, mentions " The ChristemasB 
Lordes, that bo commonly made at the 
nativite« of our Ixirde, to whom all the 
householde and familie, with the Ma.ster 
himaelfe, must be obedient, began of the 
eqnabilitie that the servauntes had with 
their masters in Saturnus Feastes that 
they were called Saturnalia : wherein the 
terrauntes have like autoritie with their 
mMters duryng the tyme of the sayd 
feastee." 

CHriBtma* Song:.—" Poor Robin" 
tor 161*5, lias the following : 

" Now thrice welcome, Christmas, 

Which brings us good cheer, 
Minc'd pies and plumb-porridge. 

Good ale and strong beer ; 
With pig. goose, and capon, 

The hc«t that may be. 
So veil doth the weather 

And our stomachs agree. 



Observe how the chimneys 

Do smoak all about, 
The cooks are providing 

For dinner, no doubt ; 
But those on who.'« tables 

No victuals appear, 

tuny they keep Lent 
Allthe rest of the year ! 

With holly and ivy 

So green and so gay ; 
We deck up our houses 

As fresh as the day. 
With bays and rosemary, 

And lawrel corapleat 

And every one now 

Is a king in conceit. 

• • « « • 

But as for curmudgeons. 
Who will not be free, 

1 wish they niav die 

On the three-legged tree." 

Christmas Tree.— A rery intelli- 
gent writer in Willis's "Current Notes" 
for February, 1854, observes: "The 
Christmas-tree has become a prevailing 
fashion in England at this season, and is 
by most persons supposed to be derived 
from Germany: such, however, is not the 
fact ; the Christmas-tree is from Eg\-pt, 
and its origin dates from a period long 
antecedent to the Christian era. The palm- 
tree is known to put forth a shoot every 
month, and a spray of this tree, with 
tn-elve shoots on it, was used in Egypt, at 
the time of the winter solstice, as a symbol 
of the year completed. Egyptian associa- 
tions of a very early date still mingle with 
the tradition and custom of the Christmas- 
tree ; there are as many pyramids, as trees 
used in Germany, in the celebration of 
Christmas by those whose means do not 
admit of their purchasing trees and the 
concomitant tapers. These pyramids con- 
sist of slight erections of slips of wood, 
arranged like a pyramidal epergne, cov- 
ered with green paper, and decorated with 
festoons of paper-choin work, which flut- 
ters in the wind, and constitutes, a make- 
believe foliage. This latter, however, is 
an innovation of modern days." But the 
Christmas-tree, notwithstanding what has 

gone before, no doubt came to us from 
ermany directly, and is still a 
flourishing institution among us. It is 
usually an evergreen decorated with lights 
and also with presents for the guests, the 
latter depending, of course, on the means 
or generosity of the entertainer. 

Christopher, St.— His history is in 
his name, XpurTotf)opo<: being said to have 
carried our Saviour, when a child, over an 
arm of the sea. This legend is in Voraj:ine, 
and in most of the works on the subject. 
Bt her will made in 1495, Cecily, Duchess 
ot York, bequeathed to her daughter-in- 
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law, the Queen of Edward IV., amoriR 
other things, " a pix with the fieahe of 
Saint Christofer." Wills from Doctors' 
Commons, Camd. Soc. 1863, p. 2. A ponu- 
lar account of the saint occurs in " A nelpo 
to Discourse." The noted incident de- 
scribed above is a very favourite and com- 
non subject in the early paintings on 
glass. See Ottley's " Hist, of Printing." 
cu ix. and Notes and Queries, Fourth 
Series, ii. 313, ei seqq. This saint occurs 
on the coins of Wiirtemberg and other con- 
tinental .states and towns, doubtless from 
his association with the child Jesns. 

Chudlelgrh Glen, Devonshire. 
This is one of the places where the early 
practice of propitiation by leaving some- 
thing in the nature of a clout or rag, or a 
handkerchief, is still said to prevail, es- 
pecially among holiday-makers at Whit- 
suntide. 

Church Ales.— Payments and re- 
ceipts or accounts of these various church- 
ales are very frequent items in all the early 
Churchwardens' books, .\ttention may be 
particularly directed to Mr, Ouvry's Ex- 
tracts from those of Wing, Co. Bucks, in 
the thirty-sixth volume of " Arehieologia." 
The entries go bock as far as 1527. We 
here meet with several credits given in the 
books under each year for the May ale, the 
Hock-tide ale, the Whitsun ale, and the 
Sepulchre ale. In 1537, the first-named, 
after all expenses paid, realised 34s. In 
1550, the May ale produced £2 Os. 2<1., 
but the amount of this and of the other 
ales was liable to much fluctuation both 
here and elsewhere. It depended on cir- 
cumstances. In 1564, the May ale was 
worth £3 9s. 7d., and in later years the 
increase seems to have been steady r but in 
some ca-ses it is a little uncertain, whether 
the totals given are to be understood as 
gross or net. In 1562, at West Tarring, or 
"Tarring Poverel, Sus.<vgx, the bill of fare in- 
cluded, inter alia, five calves, eight lambs, 
four sheep, 6ve bushels of malt, two calve*' 
heads, a leg of mutton, with pepper, saf- 
fron, and other spices. Lower's Cnmpen- 
Aioiia TlistnTU of Suster, 1870, ii. 198. In 
the Churchwardens' accounts of Minchin- 
hampton under 1.580, among the receipts, 
occur "gathered the hoglyn monev. which 
ys xs. iiijd. ; we made of mire Wliiteson 
ale, iij. Ii. vs." " Archopol." vol. xxxv. p. 
432. In 1588, the "clere gaine of the 
church ale " was £4 10s. and in 1589. £4 
15s. Ibid. p. 435. It anpenrs from 
Kethe's Sermon at Blnndford, 1570. that 
it was the custom nt that time for the 
church ales to be kept upon the sabbath 
day : which holy dav, says our author, "the 
multitude call their revelyng dav. which 
day is spent in bulboatings, bearebeatings, 
bowlings, dicyng, cardyng, daunsynges, 
drunkennes and whoredome," "in so much 
as men could not keepe their servaunts 



from lyings out of theyr owne houses the 
same sabbath-day at night." Worsley, 
speaking of the parish of Whitwell, tells 
us, that there is a lease in the parish 
chest, dated 1574, " of a house called the 
church house, held by the inhabitants of 
Whitwell, parishioners of Qatcombe, of the- 
lord of the manor, and demised by them 
to John Brode, in which is the following 
proviso; " Provided always, that, if the 
quarter shall need at any time to make a 
quarter-ale, or church-a)e, for the main- 
tenance of the chapel, that it shall be 
lawful for them to have the use of the 
said house, with all the rooms, both above 
and beneath, during their ale." Stubbes, 
in his " Anatoniio of Abuses," 1-585, p. 95, 
gives the following account of "The Maner 
of Church- .\!es in England." : In certain* 
towns where dron ken Bacchus beares swaie 
against Christmas and Easter, Whitson- 
daie, or some other tyme, the churchewar- 
dens of every parishe, with the consent of 
the whole parish, provide half a score or 
twenty quarters of mault, wherof some 
they buy of the churche stocke, and some 
is given them of the parishioners them- 
selves, every one conferring somewhat, ac- 
cording to his abilitie; which mault being 
made into very strong ale or beere, is sette 
to sale together in the church or some other 
place .issigned to that purpose. Then when 
this is set abroche, well is he that can gette 
the soonest to it, and spend the most at it. 
In this kinde of practice they continue 
sise weekes, a quarter of a yeare, yea, 
halfe a year together. That money, they 
say. is to repaire their churches and chap- 
pels with, to buy bookes for service, cuppes 
for the celebration of the Sacrament, sur- 
ple.ss6s for sir John, and such other neces- 
saries. And they maintnine other extra- 
ordinarie charges in their parish besides.' 
In his I ntrniiurtion to the Stirrnj of NoTth 
WiUshire, 1670, Aubrey remarks: "There 
were no rates for the poor in my grand- 
father's days ; but for Kington St. Michael 
(no small parish) the church ale at Whit- 
suntide did the business. In every parish 
is (or was) a church- house, to which be- 
longed spits, crocks. &c., utensils for dress- 
ing provision. Here the housekeeper* 
met, and were merry, and gave 
their charity." The following document 
was contributed, many years ago, to Nofet 
find Qtierirs: "An agreement of the in- 
habitants of the towns and parishes of 
Elvaston. Thurlaston, and Ambaston, of 
the one part, and the inhabitants of the 
town of Okebrook, within the said parish 
of Elvaston, in co. Derby, on the other 
part, by John Abbot of the Dale, Ralph 
Saucheverell, Esq., John Bradshaw, and 
Henry Tithel, gent. Witnesseth, that the 
inhabitants, as well of the said parish of 
Elvaston as of the said town of Okebrook, 
shall brew four ales, and every ale of one 
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quarter of malt — thot at their own costs 
and charges, betwixt this and the feast of 
8t. John Baptist next coming. And that 
every inhabitant of the town of Okobrook 
shall be at the several ales; and every hus- 
band and his wife shall pay two-pence, 
every cottager one penny ; and all the in- 
habitants ot Klvaston shall have and re- 
ceive all the profits and advantages comine 
of the said ales to the use and behoof of 
the said church of Elvastbn, &c. And the 
inhabitants of Okebrook shall carry all 
manner of tymber being in the Dale wood 
now felled, that the said Prestchyrch of 
the said towns shall occupye to the use 
and profit of the said church." 
Church Decorations at Chrlst- 
fna«. — Bourne observes that this custom 
of adorning the windows at this season 
with ba^ and laurel is but seldom used 
in the North : but in the South, particu- 
larlv at our Universities, it is very common 
to deck not only the common windows of 
the town, but also the chapels of the col- 
leges, with branches of laurel, which was 
tised by the ancient Romans as the em- 
blem of peace, joy, and victory. In the 
Christian sense it moy be applied to the 
victory gained over the Powers of Dark- 
ness by the coming of Christ. " Trim- 
niyng of the temples," savs Polydore Ver- 
gil, " with hangynges, noures, boughes, 
and earlondes, was taken of the heathen 

Eeople, whiche decked their idols and 
ouaes with suche array." Bourne cites 
the Council of Bracara, Canon 73, as for- 
bidding Chriiitians to deck their houses 
with bay leaves and green boughs ; but 
this extended only to their doing it at the 
same time with the Pagans. Antiq. Vulg. 
173. " Non liceat iniquas observantias 
agere Kalendarum et ociis vacare Genti- 
lious, neque lauro, neque viriditate arbo- 
rnm cingere domos. Omnis enim hiec ob- 
servatio Paganisrai est."— Brace Can. 73, 
Insteil. Prynne, in his Iliatrio-Mastij, 
1633, p. 581, cites nearly the same words 
from the 73d Canon of the Concilium Anti- 
■iodorense, in France, a.d. 614. In the 
■ame work, p. 21, he cites the Councils as 
fcrbidding the early Christions to " decke 
up thoir nouses with lawrell, yvie, and 
ere^ne boughes (as we u.sed to doe in the 
Christian season)." Adding from Ovid 
Fasti, lib. iii. : 

" Hedera est gratissima Baccho." 

Compare also Tertull. de Idol. cap. 15. In 
Um Roman Calendar, I find the following 
ub— 1 1 ation on Christmas Ere : Templa ex- 
onsantar. Among the annual disburse- 
MMt(of St. Mary-at-Hill, London, there 
iatb* following entry :" Holme and ivy at 
Chriatmos Eve, iiijd." In the Church- 
wardens' accounts of St. Laurence's pa- 
rish, Reading, 150.3, quoted by Coates, we 
read : " It. payed to Makrell for the holy 



bush agayn Christmas, ijd." In the ac- 
counts of St. Martin Outwich, London, 
1524, is : " Item for holy and ivy at Christ- 
mas, ijd. ob. 1525, Payd for holy and 

ivyo at Chrystmas, ijd." In similar ac- 
counts for St. Margaret, Westminster, 
lt)47, we read : " Item, paid for rusemarie 
and bayea that was stuck about the church 
at Christmas, Is. 6d." Coles, in his " Art 
of Simpling,'' 1656, p. 64, tells us, " In 
some places setting up of holly ivy, rose- 
mary, bayes, yew, (jkc, in churches at 
Christmas is still in use. The use of box 
as well as yew, "to decke up houses in. 
winter," is noticed in Parkinson's " Gar- 
den ot Flowers," Ac. 1629, p. 6U(i. 

Stow, in his " Surve)-, says that,. 
'' against the feast of Christmas, every 
man's house, as also their parish 
churches, were decked with holme, ivy, 
bayes, and whatsoever the season or 
the year afforded to be green. The 
conduits and standards in the streets 
were likewise garnished : amnnir the which 
I read that in the year 1444, by tempest 
of thunder and lightning, towards the 
morning of Candlemas Day, at the Leaden- 
hall, in Cornhill^ a standard of tree, being 
sot up in the midst of the pavement, last 
in the ground, nailed full of holme and 
ivie, for disport of Christmas to the 
people, was torne up and casto down by 
the malignant spirit (as was thought), and 
the stones of the pavement all about were 
cast in the streets, and into divers houses 
so that the people were sore aghast at the 
great tempests." This illustrates the 
Spectator's observation, where he tells us 
that our forefathers looked into Nature 
with other eyes than we do now, and 
always ascribed common natural effects 
to supernotural causes. It should seem 
that this joy of the people at Christmas 
was death to their infernal enemy. Envy- 
ing their festal pleasures, and owin^ them 
a grudge, he took this opportunity of 
spoiling their sport. In Heroert's " Cfoun- 
try Parson," 1675, p. 56, the author tells 
us : " Our parson takes order that the 
church be swept and kept clean, without 
dust or cobwebs, and at great festivals 
strawed and stuck with boughs, and per- 
fumed with incense." 

" When rosemary and bays, the poet'a 

crown. 
Are brawl'd in frequent cries through all 

the town ; 
Then judge the festival of Christmas 

near, 
Christmas, the joyous period of the 

year I 
Now with bright holly all the templea 

strow 
With lawrel green, and sacred mistle- 
toe." 

—Gay's Trivia. A writer in the "Gentle- 
man's Magazine " for 1765, conjecture* 
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that the ancient custom of dressing 
churches nnd houses at Christmas with 
hinrel, box, holly, or ivy was in aDusion to 
many fiEurntive oxpresHions in the pro- 
phets relativo to Ciirist, the Branch of 
RighteouBuess, &c., or that it was in re- 
meiribrance of the Oratory of wrythen 
Wands or BiiuEhs, which was the first 
■Christian Churcli erected in Britain. Be- 
fore we can admit either of these hypo- 
theses, the question must bo determined 
whether or not this custom did not pre- 
vail at this season prior to the introduc- 
tion of the Christian faith amongst us. 
The custom of decking churches at Christ- 
mas is still continued in Devonshire, as 
it was in Brand's dav." Chandler tells us, 
in his "Travels in (jlreece," that it is re- 
lated where Druidi.sm prevailed the houses 
were decked with evergreens in December, 
thot the sylvan spirits might repair to 
them, and remain unnipped with frost and 
■co\d winds, until a milder season had re- 
newed the foliage of their darling abodes. 

Churchlnjc of Women.— In a 

proclamation, dated IGth November, 30 
Henry VIII., among many "laudable cere- 
monies ond rytes " enjoined to be retained 
is the following: "Ceremonies used at 
purification of women delivered of chylde, 
and offervnge of theyr crysomes." In 
" A Part of a Register " (1593), in a list 
of " grosso poyntes of Poperie, evident to 
all men," is enumerated the followinE: 
" Tlie churching of women with this 
psalme, that the sunne and mooue shall 
not burn them " : as is also, " The offer- 
inge of the woman at hir churching." In 
the Chichester Articles of Inquiry, 1639, 
occurs the passage : ' ' Doth the woman 
who is to be churched use the antient ac- 
customed habit in such cases, with a white 
vail or kerchiefe upon her head?" It was 
anciently a custom for women in England 
to boar tights when they were churched, as 
appears from the following roynl bon mot 
ffor the historical truth of which there ia 
no sufficient authority). William the Con- 
queror, by reason of sickness, kept his 
chamber a long time, whereat the French 
King, scoffing, said, "The King of Eng- 
land lyeth long in child-bed" : which, when 
it was reported unto King William, he an- 
swered, " When I am churched, there 
shall be a thousand lights in France " ; 
"(alluding to the lights that women usetl 
ti bear when they were churched) : and 
after, wasting the French territories with 
that he performed within a few daies 
fire and sword." Compare Carol and 
Ytilf. In " The Bumynge of St. 
Paules Church in London, 1561," sign. I. 
4 b. we read : " In Flounders everye Satur- 
daye betwixt Christmas and Candlemas 
they eate flesh for joy. and have pardon 
for it, because our Ladye lave so long in 
childe-bodde, say they. "We here may not 



eat so ; the Pope is not so good to us ; 
yet surely it were as good reason that we 
should eat fleshe with them all that while 
that our Lady lay in child-bed, as that we 
shuld bear our candel at her churchinge at 
Candlemas with theym as they doe. It is 
seldomo sene that men offer candels at 
womens churchiuges, saving at our Ladies ; 
but reason it is that she have some prefer- 
ment if the Pope would be so good raaister 
to us as to let us eat fle.sh with theym." 
Lupt-on says in his first book of " Notable 
Things": "If a man be the first that 
.1 woman meets after she comes out of the 
church, when she is newlv churched, it 
signifies that her nest chilci will be a boy; 
if she meet n woman, then a wench is likely 
to be her next child. This is credibly re- 
ported to me to be true." In the " Statis- 
tical Account of Scotland," it is said : " It 
was most unhappy for a woman, after 
bringing forth a child, to offer a visit, or 
for her neighbours to receive it, till she 
had been duly churched. How strongly 
did this enforce gratitude to the Supreme 
Being for a safe delivery 1 On the day 
when such a womon was churched, every 
family, favoured with a call, were bound 
to set meat and drink before her: ond 
when they omitted to do so, they and theirs 
were to be loaded with her hunger. What 
was this, but an obligation on all who had 
it in their power to do the needful to pre- 
vent a feehle woman from fainting for 
want? " On a passage in his " History of 
Craven " where Master John Norton 
" gate leave of my old Lord to have half 
a stage for his wife's churching." Whit- 
aker observes in a note: "Hence it ap- 
pears that thanksgivings after child-birth 
were anciently celebrated with feasting. 
He adds : " For this custom I have a still 
older authority : ' In ii'""' ho.sheveds vini 
nlbi empt' apud Ebor. erga purificationem 
Dominse, tarn post pnrtum Mag'ri mei 
nuper do Clifford, quam post partum 
Mag'ri mei nunc de Clifi^ord. . .Ixvis. 
viijd.' " Compolns Tho. Dom Clifford. 15 
llenrtj VI. Harrison, in his "Description 
of Britain," complains of the excessive 
feasting, as well at other festive meetings, 
as at " Purifications of women." It ap- 
peals anciently to have been customary to 
give a large entertainment at the church- 
ing. In Deloney'a " Thomas of Reading," 
V32, signa. H iii. we read : " Sutton's 
Wife of Salisbury, which had lately bin 
delivered of a Sonne, against her going to 
church prepared great cheare : at what 
time Simons wife of Southampton came 
thither, and so did divers others of the 
clothiers wives, onely to make merry at 
this churching-feast." In "Tho Batchel- 
lor's Banquet," 1603, attributed to Dek- 
ker, the lady (a 3) is introduced telling her 
husband: "You willed me (I was sent 
for) to go to Mistress M. Churching, and 
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when I came thither I found great cheer 
and no small company of wives." And at 
c 2, the lady is asked : "If I had ever a 
new gown to be churched in." Among 
Sbipraan's Poems, is one dated 1667, and 
entitled, "The Churching Feast to S' 
Clifford for a fat doe." Herriek, however, 
where he speaks of the churching ceremony 
omits reference to this entertainment. The 
ceremony of churching women in general 
sprang, no doubt, from the development of 
Candlemas into a festival of purification 
for the Virgin. 

Church Steeples.— The custom of 
rustics in marking the outlines of their 
shoes on the tops of their church steeples, 
and engraving their names in the areas 
has been by Smart, in his " Hop-Garden," 
Tery sensibly referred to motives of va- 
nity. .\s is the following, in the subse- 
quent lines, to the pride of office : 

" With pride of heart the Churchwarden 

surveys 
High o'er the belfry, girt with birds and 

flow'rs. 
His story wrote in capitals : ' 'Twas I 
That bought the font ; and I repair'd 

the pews.' " 

Churchyards.— It having been a 
current opinion in the times of heathen- 
ism, that places of burial were frequently 
haunted by .spectres and apparitions, it 
is easy to imagine that the opinion has 
been transmitted from them, among the 
ienorant and unlearned, throughout all 
the ages of Christianity to this present 
day. The ancients believed that the 
ghosts of departed persons came out of 
their tombs and sepulchres, and wandered 
about the place where their remains la^ 
buried. Thus Virgil tells us, that Mcens 
could call the ghosts out i>f their sepulchres 
and Ovid, that ghosts came out of their 
sepulchres and wandered about : and 
Clemens Alexandrinus upbraids them 
with the gods they worshipped ; which, 
says he, are wont to appear at 
tombs and sepulchres, and which are 
nothing but fading spectres and airy 
forms. Admonit. Ad. Gent, p. 37. 
Mede observes from a passage of this 
same ancient father, that the heathens 
siipposed the presence and power of Dte- 
mons (for so the Greeks call the souls of 
men departed) at their cofBns and sepul- 
chres, as tho' there always remained some 
natural tie between the deceased and their 
relicts. Churchyards are certainly as little 
freqnented by apparitions and ghosts as 
other places, and therefore it is a weak- 
ness to be afraid of passing through them. 
Buperatition, however, will always attend 
ignorance ; and the night, as she continues 
to be the mother of dows, will al.so never 
fail of being the fruitful parent of chime- 
rical fears. Even Shakespear says : 



" Now it is the time of night, 
That the graves all gaping wide, 

Ev'ry one lets forth his sprite 
In the church-way path to glide." 

And Dryden : 

' ' When the sun sets, shadows that 

shew'd at noon 
But small, appear most long and 

terrible." 
A more modern author follows on the 
same side: 

'•Oft in the lone church yord at night 

I've seen 
By glimpse of moon-shine, checqu'ring 

thro the trees, 
The school-boy, with his satchel in his 

hand, 
Whistling aloud to bear his courage up. 
And, lightly tripping o'er the long flat 

stoues 
(With nettles skirted, and with raoss 

o'ergrown), 
That tell in homely phrase who lie below. 
Sudden he starts I and bears, or thinks 

he hears. 
The sound ot something purring at his 

heels : 
Full fast he flies, and dares not look 

behind him, 
Till, out of breath, he overtakes his 

fellows ; 
Who gather round, and wonder at the 

tale 
Of horrid apparition, tall and ghastly, 
That walks at dead of night, or takes his 

stand, 
O'er some new open'd grave ; and 

(strange to telfl) 
Evanishes at crowing of the cock." 

— Biair'i Orave. We learn from Moresin, 
that churchyards were used for the pur- 
poses of interment in order to remove 
superstition. 

Burial was in ancient times with- 
out the walls of cities and towns. 
Lycurgus, he tells us, first introduced 
grave stoues within the walls, and as it 
were brought home the ghosts to the very 
doors. Thus we compel horses, that are 
apt to startle, to make the nearest ap- 
proaches we can to the objects at which 
they have taken the alarm. "Christians," 
says Laurence, " distiuguished their ora- 
tories into an atrium, a church yard; a 
sanctum, a church ; a sanctum sanctorum, 
a chancell. They did conceive a great-er 
degree of sanctitie in one of them, than 
in another, and on one place of them than 
another ; churchyards they thought pro- 
faned by sports : the whole circuit both be- 
fore and after Christ was privileged for 
refuge, none out of the communion of the 
kirke permitted to lie there, any conse- 
crate ground preferred for interment be- 
fore that which was not consecrat, and 
that in an higher esteem which was in an 
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higher degree of consecration, and that 
in the highest which was nearest tlie 
altar." " Sermon preneheti before the 
King, Ac," p. 9, cited in "The Cantei-- 
buriau's Self-con victioii, Ac," 1(540, p. 83, 
note. Bailey tells ua that, in ancient 
times amongst Christians, upon any extra- 
ordinary solemnity, particularly the anni- 
versary dedication ot a church, tradesmen 
used to brine and sell their wares even 
in the churcnyards, especially upon the 
festival of the dedication ; as at Westmiii- 
■ter on St. Peter's Day : at London on 
Bt. Bartholomew's; at Durham on St. 
Cuthbert's Day, &c. ; but riots and dis- 
turbances often happening, by reason of 
the numbers as.sembled together, privileges 
were by royal charter granted, for various 
causes, to particular places, towns, and 
places of strength, where magistrates pre- 
sided to keep the people in order. In the 
Suffolk Articles of Knquiry, 1038, we 
read ; " Have any playes^ feasts, banquets, 
•uppers, church ales, drinkings, temporal 
courts or leets, lay juries, musters, exer- 
cise of dauiicing, stoole ball, foot ball, or 
the like, or any other prophane usage been 
Buffered to be kept in your church, chap- 
pell, or church yard? At Barnes, Sur- 
rey, among other ordinary benefactions, 
there was the Rose Acre, at present com- 
muted for a sum in consols. The ground 
was left by a person so named, on condi- 
tion that over nis grove in the churchyard 
against the south wall of the church a 
rose-tree should be always kept growing 
and so it is unto this day. In "Magna 
Carta," 1556, I find the statute, " Ne Rec- 
tor prosternet Arbores in Cemiterio." 

Churn Supper. ^There was a churn 
or kern supper (so they pronounce it vul- 
garly in NorthuiuberlanJ), and a shoutirg 
the church or kern. This, Aram informs 
us, was different from that of the Mell 
Supper : the former being always pro- 
rided when all was shorn, the latter after 
•11 was got in. I should have thought 
that most certainly kern supper was no 
more than corn supper, had not 
Aram asserted that it was called the 
Churn Supper, because from imme- 
morial times it was customary to pro- 
duce in a churn a great quantity of cream, 
and to circulate it in cups to each of the 
rustic companjr, to be eaten with bread. 
This custom, in Aram's time, survived 
about Whitby and Scarborough, in the 
Eastern parts of Yorkshire, and round 
about Gisburne, Ac, in the West. In 
other places cream has been commuted for 
ale, and the tankard politely preferred to 
the churn. 

Cinque. — The famous Cornelius 
Scriblerus writes: "The play which the 
Italians call Cinque and the French 
Mourre is extremely antient. It was 
played by Hymen and Cupid at the mar- 



riage of Psyche, and was termed by the< 
Latins diqitis micare." The French. 
giime of Mourre is thus explained by 
Littre: " un jeu qui consisted montrer 
rapidement une partie des doigts levee et^ 
I'luitro fermee, afin do donner it de- 
viner le nombre de ceux qui sont leves." 
Cornelius was apparently justified in dis- 
suading Martin from bestowing his time- 
on this recreation. 

Cinque Porta. — Mr. Miall Green,. 
of Streathnm Hill, owner of the yachts 
Thnlatta, Yolande, and Figaro, was on 
the 2nd December, 1901, electea deputy- 
nmyor of Bright lingsea, an apanage of 
the Cinque Ports, in succession to Capt.. 
Sycamore, of the Shamrock. The cere- 
mony is a curious one, the council chamber 
being the tower of the parish church, while- 
the vicar acts as recorder. Each elected 
fieetnan pays II pennies to the civic ex-. 
chequer. Conip. hn\jktlinijsea. 

Clameur de Haro. — I presume 
that the Ara mentioned in Walford's- 
Ftiirs, I'nat and Present, 1883, p. 9, is an- 
other form of Haro, being the cry when the 
settling time arrived at a certain stage in 
the operations. The following remarks 
appeared in the Daily Seivs for Juno 1^ 
1882 : '■ Sevorul learned members of the 
French Academio des ,Sciences have come 
t.) the conclusion that the old fanhioned 
' Clameur de Haro ' might be revived to 
advantage in civil procedure, as a means 
of enabling small landed proprietors and 
other humble owners of house property to 
fight their more wealthy opponents on 
better terms than they can under the ex- 
isting laws. It is scarcely probable that 
the French Parliament will legislate in the 
sense suggested, but in the course of the 
discussion which has been going on, M. 
Glnsson , who read a long essay on the sub- 
ject, gave some very interesting informa- 
tion as to the origin of the word. Accord- 
ing to M. Glasson the ' Clameur de Haro ' 
is identical with the ' Legatro of the 
Bavarians and the Thuriiigians, and the 
first trace of it in France is to be found in 
the ' Grand Couturaier de Normandie.' 
The 'Clameur de Haro,' or cry for jus- 
tice, only resorted to in criminal cases at 
first, is referred to under the name of 
' Clamor Violentin ' in the Saxon laws. 
It may be a.ssumed, therefore, that when 
William the Conq^ueror came to England, 
he found the equivalent of the ' Clameur 
de Haro' in existence, and the changes- 
which he made in the application of it 
tended to bring the Engli.sli mode of pro- 
cedure into closer conformity of detail 
with that which prevailed in Normandy. 
In course of time the ' Clameur do Haro' 
was made applicable to civil as well a*' 
to criminal affairs, and long after it hod 
fallen into disuse for the latter— its utility 
becoming less and less as the organizatioik. 
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of society grew more and more perfect — 
it was retained in use throughout the 
north-west provinces of France for cases 
of disputed possession, and was not actu- 
ally repealea until the close of the 18th 
century. It still exists in the neighbour- 
ing Channel Islands, and the owners of 
property attach great value to it. A very 
striving instance of this was afforded in 
Jersey the other dav. the owner of some 
property through which a railway was to 
he cut raising the "Claineur de Haro.' Hp 
was so stout tliat he had great difficulty in 
fullilling the indispensacilo formality of 
falling on his knees and getting up again 
with the cry in old French — ^ Haro I 
Haro ! .\ I'aide, mon Prince, on me fait 
Jltort.' It is not stated whether he gain ;d 
'itis point ; but there can be no doubt as to 
the attachment of the Channel Islanders 
to this survival of the Middle Ages." In 
the Encuclopo'dia of Chambers, 1874, v., 
899 baek. there is an implied suggestion, 
which is probably of no weight whatever. 
1 that Haro is a corruption or abbreviated 
form of Ha! Rollo f the appeal of the 
party having been originally to Duke 
Rollo. 

Clavle. — Under the heading of "Re- 
lics of Fire-Worship in Scotland," the 
itaily yews of January 4, 1878, has the 
following communication : — " On the last 
day of the year, old style, which falls on 
the 12th January, the festival of "The 
Clavie " takes place at Burghead, a fish- 
ing village near Forres. On a headland 
in that vilnge still stands an old Roman 
altar, locally called the " Douro." On the 
evening of January 12 a large tar barrel 
it set on fire and carried by one of the 
' fishermen round the town, while the as- 
sembled folks shout and holloa. If the 
■n»n who carries the barrel falls, it is an 
eril omen. The man with the lighted 
barrel having gone with it round the town 
carries it up to the top of the hill, and 
places it on the Douro. More fuel is im- 
Fiediately added. The sparks as they fly 
upwards are supposed to be witches and 
eril n>irits leaving the town ■. the people 
thereKire shout at and curse them as they 
disappear in vacancy. When the burning 
tar barrel falls in pieces, the fisherwives 
msfa in and endeavour to get a lighted bit 
of wood from its remains °. with this light 
the fire on the cottage hearth is at once 
kindled, and it is considered lucky to keep 
in this flame all the rest of the year. The 
charcoal of the Clavie is collected and put 
in bits up the chimney, to prevent the 
witches and evil spirits coming into the 
bouse. The Duoro (i.e., the Roman altar) 
is eorered with a thick layer of tar from 
the fires that are annually lighted upon it. 
Cloaa to the Douro is a very ancient 
Bwaw well) and, close to the well, •>«ver»l 



rude but curious Roman sculptures can be 
seen let into a garden wall. 

Clay-Daublngr* — Brockett notices 
the Cumberland usage by which the friends 
of a newly-married couple met together, 
and erected theni a cottage, before sepa- 
rating. This {he says) was called clay- 
daiibiiig. 

Cleaver. — A school-boy's toy. See 
Halliwell in v. 

Cleke.— See Gleek. 
Clement's Day, St.— (November 
23). Plot, describing a Clog Almanack, 
(which is now in the Bodleian library), 
says, " a pot is marked against the 23rd 
of November, for the Feast of St. Clement, 
from the ancient custom of going about 
that night to beg drink to make merry 
with." In the Privy Purse Expenses of 
the Princess Mary, under November. 1537, 
ia this entry : " Itm. geuen to the bakers 
of the Prince house on saynt Clementes 
Even comyng wt theyr Bolle. . . .vs." ; 
upon whicn the Editor (Sir F. Madden|. 
referring to Hone's " Every Day Book." 
observes ; " In more modern times, the 
blacksmiths seem to have usurped the pri- 
vilege of the bakers." In a proclamation, 
July 22, 1540, it is ordered : '' Neither that 
children should be decked, ne go about 
upon S. Nicholas, S. Katherine, S. Cle- 
ment, the Holy Innocents, and such likes 
dnyes." In some almanacks, this day is 
marked at Old Martinmass, because it is 
still here and there retained as one of the 
quarterly divisions of the year, on which 
payments fall due. At Tenby, on St. 
Clement's Day, the effigy of a carpenter 
was carried round the towij, and subse- 
quently cut to pieces. In Staffordshire, 
on this day, the children go about begging 
for apples, and singing these rude verses: 

" Cleraeny, Clemeny, God be wi' you, 
Christmas comes but once a ye-ar ; 
When it comes, it will soon be gone, 
Give me an apple, and I'll be gone.'' 

Closh. — A form of ninepins, noticed 
by Minsbeu as forbidden by Statute 17 
Edw. IV. cap. 3, and again in 18-20-23. 
Henry VIII. The ninepins were either or 
wood or of the shank-bones of a horse or 
OS. This sport was sometimes called 
closh-caylea. From a statement by Strutt 
it may tie perhaps inferred that there were 
two varieties of^closh or closh-cayles, that 
plaved with a ball, and that played with 
a club or stick, the latter resembling the 
French jku de quillet d. baston. The 
French word quilte, however, — our cayles 
— was appliea to the stick employed in 
other sports. Among our ancestors, as is 
still largely the case, all this family of re- 
creations was popular rather than fashion- 
able. Sir Thomas Elyot, in his (ioremor, 
1531, cla.sses elaishe pynnes with bowls and 
quoits. 



Coal.— Thomas Hill, in his Natural 
and Artificial Conclusions, 1581, describes 
" The vertue of a rare cole, that is to be 
found but one hour in the day, and one 
day in the yeare." " Divers authors," he 
adds, "affirm concerning the verity and 
vertue of this cole, viz., that it is onely 
to be found upon Midsummer Eve, just at 
noon, under every root of plantine and of 
mugwort ; the effects whereof are wo der- 
ful : for whosoever weareth or beareth the 
same about with them, shall be freed from 
the plague, fever, ague, and sundry other 
diseases. And one author especially writ- 
eth, and constantly averreth, that he 
never knew any that used to carry of this 
marvellous cole about them, who ever were 
to his knowledge sick of the plague, or (in- 
deed) complained of any other maladie." 
Lupton observes, " It is certainly and con- 
stantly affirmed that on Midsummer Eve 
there is found, under the root of mugwort, 
1 coal which saves or keeps them safe from 
the plague, carbuncle, lightning, the quar- 
tan ague, and from burning, that bear the 
same about them: and Mizaldus, the 
writer hereof, saith, that he doth hear that 
it is to be found the same day under the 
root of plantane, which I know to be of 
truth, for I have found them the same day 
under the root of plantane, which is es- 
pecially and chiefly to be found at noon." 
TCotable Things, first printed in 1579, ©d. 
1660, book ii. p. 59. '' The last summer," 
says Aubrey, "on the day of St. John Bap- 
tist, 1694, I accidentally was walking in 
the pasture behind Montague House, 
(Bloomsbury) ; it was 12 o'clock,! saw there 
about two or three and twenty young 
women, most of them well habited, on their 
knees, very busy, as if they had been 
weeding. A young man told me that they 
were looking tor a coal under the root of 
a plantain, to put under their heads that 
night, and thoy should dream who would 
be their husbands. It was to be that day 
and hour." 

Coat-Money. — See Davis, Suppl. 
Glossary, 1881, in v. 

Cob or Cobbingr- — -^ punishment 
used by seamen for petty offences or ir- 
regularities among themselves: it con- 
sists in bastanadoing the offender on the 
posteriors with a conbing stick, or pipe 
staff ; the number usually inflicted is a 
dozen. At the first stroke the executioner 
repeats the word watch, on which all per- 
sons present are to take off their hats, on 
pain of like punishment : the la.st stroke is 
always given as hard as possible, and is 
called the purse. Ashore, among soldiers, 
where this punishment is sometimes adop- 
ted, watch and the purse are not included 
in the number, but given over and above, 
or, in the vulgar phrase, free, gratis, for 
nothing. This piece of discipline is also 
inflict^ in Ireland by the schoolboys on 
persons coming into the school without 



taking off their hats; it is there called 
school-butter." 

Cob Loaf Stealing:* — Compare 
Aston. 

Cob-Ntjt. — A game which consists in 
pitching at a row of nuts piled up in heaps 
of four, three at the bottom and one at the 
top of each heap. Halliwell in v. 

Cock. — A mode of evading the law 
against profane expressions, used both in 
conversation and literature in James I.'s 
time. It is common in the old plays. Com- 
pare Nares, 1859, in v. The modern equi- 
valent is Scott. Our youths say Great ■ 
6'fo« for Great God. 1 

Cockal. — The game plaved with the 
huckle or pastern bone of tiie sheep, in- 
stead of dice, corresponding with the an- 
cient Indus talaris or ostralaQus. Compare 
Nares, Gloss. 1859, in v. In lievinus Lem- 
nius, we read : " The antients used to play i 
at cokall or casting of huckle bones, wnich^ 
is done with smooth sheeps bones. The 
Dutch call them pickelen, wherewith our 
young maids that are not yet ripe use to 

filay for a husband, and young married 
oiks despise these as soon as they are 
married. But voung men used to contend 
one with another with a kind of bone 
taken forth of oxe-feet. The Dutch call 
them Cot«n, and they plav with these at 
a set time of the year. M.oreover cockles 
which the Dutch call Teelings are different 
from dice, for they are square with four 
sides, and dice have sis. Cockals are used 
by maids amongst us, and do no waves 
waste any ones estate. For either they 
passe away the time with them, or if they 
nave time to bo idle, thoy play for some 
small matter, as for chesnuts, filberds, 
pins, buttons, and some such Juncats." — 
Occult Miracles of Salure, 1658, p. 768. 
In Kinder's translation from the same 
author of A Sanctuarif of Salvation, p. 
144, these bones are called " Huckle-bones 
or coytes." In Polydoro Vergil we have an- 
other description of this game : "There is a 
game also that is played with the posteme 
Done in the hynder foote of a sheepe. oxe, 

gote, fallowe or redde dere, whiche in 
atin is called Talus. It hath foure 
chaunces, the ace point, that is named 
Canis, or Caniculas, was one of the sides; 
he that cast it leyed doune a peny or so 
muche as the gomers were agre^ on : the 
other side was called Venus, that signi- 
fieth seven. He that cast the chaunce wan 
sixe and all that was layd doune for the 
castyng of Canis. The two other sides 
were called Chius and Benio. He that 
did throwe Chius wan three. And he that 
cast Senio gained four. This game (as I 
take it) is used of children in Northfolke, 
and they call it the chaunce bone ; they 
play witn three or foure of those bones to- 
gether ; it is either the same or very lyke 
to it." Langley's Abridg., fol. 1. Herriek 
seems to speak of cockall as a children'* 



sport, played with points and pins. For 
farther information relating to this game, 
ad played by the ancients, the reader may 
consult Joannis Meuraii Ludibunda, 
sivi de Ludia GriECorum, 1626, p. 7, 
irassaAos and Dan. Souterii " Pali- 
medes," p. 81, but more particularly "I 
Tali ed altri Strumenti lusori dogli nntichi 
Romani discritti " da Franaecso de' Fico- 
roni, 1734. And for th« Greek analogue 
St. John's Manners and Cuatoma of An- 
ticnt Greece, 1842, i., 160-1. 

Cockatrice or Basltlsk. — Sir 
Thomas Browne informs us that the gene- 
ration of a basili.sk is supposed to proceed 
from a cock's egg hatched under a toad 
or serpent. A conceit which he observes 
is as monstrous as the brood itself. This 
writer endeavours to account for its kill- 
ing at a distance. "It killeth at 
a distance — it poisoneth by the eye, 
and by priority of vision. Now that 
deleterious it may be at some dis- 
tance, and destructive without corporal 
contactiou, what uncertainty soever there 
be in the effect, there is no high impro- 
bability in the relation. For if plagues or 
fiestileutial atomps have been conveyed in 
he air from different regions : if men at 
a distance have infectexT each other : if 
the shadowes of some trees be noxious : if 
torpedoes deliver their opium at a dis- 
tance, and stupifie beyond themselves : we 
(mnnot reasonabiv deny that there may 
proceed from .-iDbtiller seeds more agile 
emanations, which contemn those laws, 
and invade at di.<itance unexpected. Thus 
it is not impossible what is alBrmod of this 
animal ; the visible rayes of ttieir eyes 
carrying forth the subtilest portion of 
their poison which, received by the eye of 
man or beast, infecteth first the brain 
and is from thence communicated unto the 
heart." He adds : " Our basilisk is gene- 
rally described with legs, wings, a ser- 
pentine and winding taile, and a crist or 
comb somewhat like a cock. But the basil- 
isk of elder times was a proper kind of 
serpent, not above three palmes lung, as 
•ome account, and differenced from other 
■erpeDts by advancing his head and some 
white marks or coronary spots upon the 
crown, as all authentic writers have de- 
livered." A cockatrice hatched from a 
cock's egg is described by a foreign author 
•a one or the terrors of the superstitious 
man, and as an omen of the most pernici- 
ooa sort. Werenfel's " Dissertation on 
Superstition," transl. into Engl. p. 7. This 
reminds us of Dryden's lines : 

" Mischiefs arc like the cockatrice's eye ; 
If thev see first, they kill ; if seen, they 
die." 
Compare Narcs, Glossary, 1950, in v. 

Cockchafer. — I conclude that we 
ranst not allow the German children's in- 
vocation to the cockchafer or lady-bird 



(lady-bug or lady-cow) to rank among 

modes or predestination ; but it may be 
perhaps, in its present form, the relic of 
an older and more serious superstition : 
" May-bug, May-bug. tell this to me. 
How many years my life is to be? 
One year, two years," &c. 

Or, as the Swiss couplet runs (translated) : 
"0 chafer, O chafer, fly off and awa'. 
For milk, and for bread, and a silver 
spoon bra'." 
For which notices I am indebted to Mr. 
Atkinson. But there are variant versions. 
Coinp. Halliweil'a Nursertj Rhymes, 6th 
ed. pp. 263, 272. 

Cock-Crowr.— The ancients, because 
the cock gives notice of the approach and 
break of day, have, with a propriety equal 
to any thing in their mythology, dedicated 
this bird to Apollo. They have also made 
him the emblem of watchfulness, from the 
circumstance of his summoning men to 
their business by his crowing, and have 
therefore dedicated him also to Mercury. 
'With the lurk ho may be poetically styled 
the " Herald of the Morn." Philostra- 
tus, giving an account of the Apparition 
of Acnilles' Shade to ApoUonius Tyaneus, 
says, that it vanished with a little glimmer 
BM soon as the cock crowed. " Vit. Apol." 
vol. iv. p. 16. Reed's " Shakespear,' vol. 
Tol. iv, p. 16. Bourne very seriously 
examines the fact whether spirits roam 
about in the night, or are obligr>i 
to go away at cock-crow. The tra- 
ditions of all ages appropriate the appear- 
ance of spirits to the night. The Jews had 
an opinion that hurttul spirits walked 
about in the night. The same opinion ob- 
tained among the ancient Christians, who 
divided the night into four watches called 
the evening, midnight, cock-crowing, and 
the morning. The opinion that spirits fly 
away at cock-crow is certainly very an- 
cient, for we find it mentioned by the 
Christian poet Prudentius, who flourisjied 
in the beginning of the fourth century, as 
a tradition of common belief : 

" They say the wandering powers, that 
love 

The silent darkness of the night, 
At cock-crowing give o'er to rove, 

And all in fear do take their flight. 
The approaching salutary morn, 

Th' approach divine of huted day. 
Makes darkness to its place return. 

And drives the midnight ghosts away. 
They know that this an emblem is. 

Of what precedes our lasting bliss. 
That morn when graves give up their 
dead 

In certain hope to meet their God." 

Bourne tells us he never mot with any 
reasons assigned for the departure of 
spirits at the cock-crowing: "but," he 
adds, " there have been produced at that 
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time of night, things of very memorable 
worth, which might perhaps raiae the pioiis 
credulity uf sumo men to imagine that 
there was something mora in it than in 
other times. It nas about the time of 
cock-crowiug when our Saviour was born, 
and the angels sang the first Christmas 
carol to the poor shepherds in the fields of 
Bethlehem. Now it mav he presumed, as 
the Saviour of the world was then horn, 
and the heavenly Host hud then descended 
to proclaim Iho new.s. tliat the Angel of 
Darkne.ss would be terrified and con- 
founded, and immediately lly away : and 
perhaps this consideration has partly becu 
the foundation of this opinion." it was 
also about this time when our Saviour rose 
from the dead. " A third reason is, that 

Passage in the Book of Genesis, where 
acob wrestled with the angel for a bless- 
ing, where the angels say unto him 
' Let me go, for the day breaketh.' " 
Bourne, however, thinks this tradition 
seems more especially to have arisen 
from some particular circumstances at- 
tending the time of cockcrowing ; and 
which, as Prudentius, before cited, seems 
to say, •' are an emblem of the ap- 
proach of the Day of Resurrection." 
" The circumstances, therefore, of the time 
of cock-crowing," he adds, " being so 
natural a figure and repre.sentation of the 
morning of the Resurrection : the night 
so shadowing nut the night of the grave : 
the third watch, being, as some suppose, 
the time our Saviour will come to judge- 
ment at: the noise of the cock awakening 
sleepy man and tolling him, as it were, the 
night is far spent, the day is at hand : 
representing so naturally the voice of the 
Arch-angel awakening the dead, and call- 
ing up the righteous to everlasting day: 
80 naturally does the time of cock-crowing 
shadow out these things, that probably 
some good well-meaning men might have 
been Drought to believe that the very 
devils themselves, when the cock crew and 
reminded them of them, did fear and 
tremble, and shun the light." 

In the prose Life of St. Guthlac, Hermit 
of Crowlnnd. by one Felix, firc<i 749, there 
is the following passage: "It happened 
one night, when it was the time of cock- 
crowing, and the blessed man Uuthlac fell 
to his morning prayers, he was suddenly 
entranced in light slumber — ." I quote 
from Mr. Goodwin's translation of the 
Anglo-Saxon original. The following is 
from Chaucer's " Assemble of Foules," f. 
236: 

"The tame ruddocke and the coward 

kite, 
The cocke, that horologe is of Thropes 

lite." 



Spenser writes : 

- — — " The morning cocke crew loud; 
And at the sound it shrunk in haste 

away , 
And vanish'd from our sight." 

Allot, in " England's Parnassus," 1600, 
printed the two following lines from Dray- 
ton's " Endimion and Phoebe, (lo<J3)." 
" And now the cocke, the morning's 

trumpeter. 
Plaid hunts up for the day-starre to ap- 
peare." — 

Where Gray has folJowetl our poet : 

" The cock's shrill clarion, or the echo- 
ing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their 
lowly bed." 

" But soft, methinks I scent the morn- 
ing air — 

Brief let me be." 
And again, 

" The glow-wonn shows the matin to be 
near." 

In the "Merry Devil of Edmonton." 1608 : 
" More watchfuU than the day-proclay- 
ming cocke." 

It appears from a passage in " Romeo and 
Juliet," that Slmke.spear means that they 
were carousing till three o'clock : 

"- — -The second cock has crow'd. 
The curfew-bell has toU'd; 'tis three 

o'clock." 

Perhaps Tusser makes this point clear : 
" Cocke croweth at midnight times few 

above six. 
With pause to his neighbour to answer 

betwix : 
At three aclocke thicker, and then as ye 

knowe, 
Like all in to mattens neere day they 

doo crowe ; 
At midnight, at three, and an hour yer 

day, 
They utter their language as well as they 

may." 

By a passage in " Macbeth," " we were 
carousing till the second cock," it should 
seem to appear as if there were two sepa- 
rate times of cock-crowing. The com- 
mentators, however, say nothing of this. 
They explain the passage as follows: "Till 
the second cock:- — Cock-crowing." So in 
" King Lear " : " He begins at curfew, 
and walks till the first cock." Which is 
illustrated by a passage in the " Twelve 
Merry Jestes of the Widow Edith," 1525 : 

" The time they pas merely til ten of the 
clok. 

Yea, and I shall not lye, till after the 
first cok." 

" The cock crows and the morn grows on, 

When 'tis decreed I must be gone." 
— Uudibras, Canto i. p. iii. 
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In Blair's Grave is a ipossage which 
L«eein8 to form an exception from the 
^neral time of cock-cruwing : 

" Some say, that ever 'gainst that sea- 
sun comes, 

Wherein our Saviour's birth is cele- 
brated, 

This bird of dawning singeth all night 
long. 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir 
abroad ; 

The nights are wholesome ; then no 
planets strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to 
charm. 

So hallow'd and so gracious is the time." 

Bourne tells us, there is a tradition among 
the common people that at the time ot 
'COck-crowing the niidnight spirits forsake 
I ^ these lower regions, and go to their pro- 
'per places. Hence it is that in the coun- 
try villages, where the way of life requires 
more early labour, the inhabitants always 
^o cheerfully to work at thnt time ; wiiere- 
aa if they are called abroad sooner, they 
are apt to imagine everything they see or 
liear to be a wandering ghost. 8hakespear 
has given us an e.xcellent account of this 
vulgar notion in his '' Hamlet." The pre- 
aaent writer suggested long since that the 
" early village cock " of Sliakespear should 
be early rillaije clock, as the word chanti- 
■ -cleer has been given, and cotk in the pass- 
^Age is a pleonasm. See my edition of W. 
Browne, 1868, i., 197. Peter Suaveiiius, 
who visited Scotland about 1535, relates 
in his MS. Diary that there is a place 
there, eight miles in circuit, where the 
cocks never crow. 

Cock-FlKhtlng;.— Bailey tells us 
that the origin uf this sport was derived 
from the Athenians on the following; occa- 
sion : when Thoinistocies was marching his 
4irm^ against the Persians, he, by the way, 
Bspying two cocks fighting, caused his 
krmy to behold them, and addressed them 
u follows : " Behold, these do not hght for 
^tbeir household gods, for the monuments 
of their ancestors, nor for glory, nor for 
liberty, nor for the safety of their chil- 
dren, but only because the one will not 
give way unto the other." This so en- 
couragea the Grecians that they fought 
strenuously and obtained the victory over 
the Persians ; upon which cock-fighting 
was by a particular law ordained to be 
knnually practised by the Athenians. 
LOjck-fighting was an institution partly re- 
liiigious and partly political at Athens, and 
was continued there for the purpose of im- 
proving the seeds of valour in the minds 
«f the Athenian youth. But it was after- 
awards abu.sed and perverted, both there 
in other parts of Greece, to a common 
1>satime and amusement, without any 
moral, political, or religious intention. 



and as it is now followed and practiced 
amongst us. Men have long availed them- 
selves of the antipathy which one cock 
shows to another, and have encouraged 
that natural hatred with arts that may 
be said to disgrace human reason. Pegge 
Las proved that though the ancient GreeKS 
piqued themselves on their politeness, call- 
ing all other nations barbarous, yet they 
were the authors of this cruel and inhuman 
mode of diversion. The inhabitants of 
Delos were great lovers of this sport : and 
Tanagra, a city of Boeotia, the Isle of 
RhodeS| Chalcis in Euboea and the country 
of Media, were famous for their generous 
and magnanimous race of chickens. It 
appears that the Greeks had some method 
of preparing the birds for battle. An ac- 
count of the origin of this custom amongst 
tlie Athenians may be seen in .i-Elian," lib. 
ii. cap. xsviii. It may be worth noting 
tliat GeorEe Wilson, in his " Commenda- 
tion of cocks and cock-fighting," 1607, en- 
deavours to show that coek-nghting was 
before the coming of Christ. Lord North- 
ampton says: "The Romaines tooke the 
crowing of a eocke for an abode of victory, 
though no philosopher be ignorant that 
this procedeth of a gallant lustinesse upon 
the first digestion." Defcnsativc. 15A3, 
sign. T. 2 rciso. It is probable that 
cock-fighting wos first introcluced into this 
island oy the Romans; the bird itself was 
here before Caesar's arrival. Bell-Gall. v. 
sect. 12. 

Fitzstephen is the first of our writers 
that mentions cock-fighting, describ- 
ing it us the sport of school boys on 
Shrove-Tuesdny. The cock-pit, it seems, 
was the school, and the master was the 
comptroller and director of the sport. 
Fitzstephen writes: "' — that we may be- 
cin with the pastimes of the boys (as we 
have all been boys), annually on the day 
which is called Sh rove-Tuesday, the boys of 
the respective schools bring to the masters 
each one his fighting-cock, and they are 
iudiilged ull the morning with seeing their 
cock.s fight in the school-room." Fd. 1772. 
p. 45. In the statutes of St. Paul's School, 
A.n. 1518, the following clause occurs: " I 
will they use no cock-fighting nor ridtnge 
about of victorye, nor disputing at St. 
Hnrtilemewe, which is but foolish bubling 
and losse of time." Knight's Life of Dean 
i'oht, p. 362. From this time, at least, 
the diversion, however absurd and even 
impious, was continued among us. It was 
followetl, though disapproved and pro- 
hibited in the 39 Kdw. III.: also in the 
reign of Henry VIII. and in 1569. It has 
been called by some a royal diversion, and, 
tt< every one knows, the cock-pit at Whit«- 
hall was erected by Henry VIII. for the 
more magnificent celebration of the sport. 
It was prohibited, however, by an Act of 
March 31, 1654. Moresiu infornu us that 
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the Papists deriTed this custom of exhibit- 
ing cockfights on one day every year from 
the Athenians, and from an institutioa of 
Themistocles. " Csel. Rhod." lib. ix. 
variar lect. cap. xlvi. idem Pargami fiebat. 
Alex. ab. Alex. lib. v. cap. 8., Papatut, 
p. 66. 

The Fathers of the Church inveigh 
with great warmth against the spec- 
tacles of the arena, the ivanton shed- 
ding of human blood in sport ; one 
would have thought that with that 
of the gladiators, cock-fighting would 
also have been discarded under the 
mild and human Genius of Christian- 
ity. But, as Pegge observes, it was re- 
served for this enUgbtened tera to practice 
it with new and aggravated circumstances 
of cruelty. In therrivy Purse Expenccs 
of Henry VII., under 1493, there is the 
entry: "March 2. To Master Bray, for 
rewardes to them that brought cokkes at 
Shrovetide at Westmr., £1." In the 
middle of the Itith century we find the 
gentlemen of Yorkshire keenly interested 
in this sport, and there is a letter from Sir 
Henry Savile to William Plumpton, Esq., 
announcing "a meeting of cocks " at Shef- 
field, to which their common acquaintance 
were expected to come, save from more or 
leas considerable distances. It was a match 
between Lancashire, Derbyshire, and Hal- 
lamshire. Plumpton Correspondence, 1839, 
pp. 250-1. Stubbes, in his " Anatomie oi 
ADtuea," 1583, inveighs against cock-fight- 
ing, which in his day seems to have been 
practiced on the Sabbath in England : 

"Cock Fighlj/ng in .iilgna [AngJia]. 

" Besides these exercises, thev flock 
thicke and threefolde to the cockfightes, an 
exercise nothing inferiour to the rest, 
where nothing is vsed, but swearing, for- 
swearing, deceit, fraud, collusion, cosen- 
age, skoTuyng, railyng, conuitious talkyng, 
fightyng, brawlyng, quarrelvng, drinkyne, 
and whoryng, and whiche is worst of all, 
robbing of one an other of their goodes, 
and that not by direct, but indirecte 
meanes and attempts. And yet to 
blauncbe and set out these mischeefs with- 
all, (as though they were vertues), they 
haue their appointed waies and set houres 
when these deuilries must be exercised. 
They haue houses erected to that purpose 
flagges and ensignes hanged out, to giue 
notice of it to others, and proclamation 
goes out, to proclame the same, to the ende 
that many maie come to the dedication of 
this solemne feast of mischeefe." It is 
odd enough, that the poverty of Roger As- 
cham, who was preceptor to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and one or the most leBrne<l persons 
of his time, was attributed by the no less 
learned Camden to dicing and cock-fight- 
ing ! It appears that James I. was re- 
markably fond of cock-fighting. Breton, 



in his Fantattickt, 1626, says under Aug. : 
" I had a touch at your recreations before, 
and that your cock may not kick your 
coyn out of your pocket, I shall give vou 
some marks to cnoose a good one b^ ; 
Know.then, that the best characters desir- 
able in a fighting cock, are his shape, 
colour, courage, and sharp heel ; for nis 
shape, the middle size is ever accounted 
best, because they be now most matchable 
strong, nimble, and ready for your plea- 
sure in his batel ; and so the exceeding 
little cock is as hard to match, and is com- 
monly weak and tedious in his maner of 
fighting ; he would be of a proud and up- 
right shape, with a small head, like a 
spar-hawk, quick large eye, and a strong 
back crooked, and big at the setting on, 
and in colour suitable to the plume of his 
feathers, as black, yellow, or reddish ; the 
beam or his legs would be very strong, 
and according to his plume, blew, gray, 
or yellow ; his spurs long, rough and sharp, 
and a little bending, and looking inward; 
for his colour, the gray pyle, the yellow 
pyle, or the red with the blanck breast, is 
esteemed the best, the pyde is not so good, 
and the white and dun are the worst; if 
it be red about the head like scarlet, it is 
a sign of lust, strength, and courage; 
but if it be pale, it is a signe of sickness 
and faintness ; for his courage, you shall 
observe it in his walk, by his treading, 
and in the pride of his going, and in his 
pen by his oft-crowing ; for the sharpness 
of his heel, it is only seen in his fighting ; 
foi what cock is said to be sharp or narrow 
heei'd, which everv time he risketh, he hit- 
teth and draws blood of his adversary, 
gilding his spurs in blood, and threatening 
at every blow an end of the battel. I wish 
you such a Cock." I have quoted this in- 
teresting passage from Stevenson's Tu-rlve 
Months, lUtil, but it is the same work aa 
Breton's under a different title. 

Of this sport, as it was conducted in 
London in 1669, an Italian resident has 
left a graphic account. "The places 
made for the cock-fights are a sort 
of little theatre, where the spectators sit 
all round on steps under cover. At the 
bottom of these is a round table six braccia 
in diameter, or thereabouts, and raised 
about two hraccia from the ground : it is 
covered with matting all stained with the 
blood of cocks. The days on which they 
are going to have the contests are always 
advertised by large printed bills, stuck 
up at all the corners of the streets, and dis- 
tributed through the city. When a large 
crowd of people has been got together, two 
cocks are brought out in sacks by two of 
those men whose bu.siness it is to breed 
them and look after them. One of these 
men goes in ot one side of the theatre, and 
the other at the opposite entrance, and 
having taken their cocks out of the bags. 
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they hold them in their hands, whilst the 
first betting is going on, which everyone 
dees without any rule or regulation what- 
ever, being solely actuated by his own 
judgment, which makes him fancy one 
cock more than another. The cocks have 
their wings cut and their crests removed. 
They are not genoraliy finely-grown birds, 
but are very strong, and of extraordinary 
pluck. Half-way up their lega they are 
nrmed with a kind of spur of very sharp 
steel, with which, when they ftuttor up 
into the air, and come to close quarteis 
with their beaks, they wound each other 
severely. .\s soon as they are set at liberty, 
the combatants glare at each other for a 
little while, and fix each other with their 
eyes. They then proceed to the conteBt 
with their necks stretched out, and all 
their feathers ruffled. At first they ap- 
proach one another slowly, step by step ; 
then all of a sudden they dart at one an- 
other. Happing their wings to raise them- 
selves from the ground so as to attack each 
other in mid-air, and wound one another 
with their beaks with such fury that at the 
commencement you would think that a 
Tery keen contest was going to ensue. 
However, the truth is that they tiro them- 
selves by degrees, and the cud becomes 
very tedious, simply reducine itself to 
this : that one .sets to work to kill the other 
by the .sheer fury of its pecking on the 
head and eyes of its enemy, which part of 
the scene will last over a quarter of an 
hour, and sometimes nearly half an hour. 
During the time that the contest lasts, you 
hear a perpetual buzz amongst those who 
are betting, who are doubling, trebling — 
nay, even quadrupling-.-their original 
betfi : and there are those who make new 
ones, according as they see how the cocks 
are getting on. It often happens that 
when one of the birds appears to be con- 
quered, and on the point of death, it will 
become re.store<l to such wonderful vigour 
that it vanquishes the stronger and kills 
him, and when it happens, as in the last 
case, that the beaten cock seems roused up 
to courage again, then are the wildest bets 
made — twenty, thirty or a hundred to 
one. Sometimes it happens that both 
birds are left dead on the field of battle ; 
lometimea when the first is dead, the other 
will drag itself on to the body of its enemy, 
and with the little breath that remains to 
it, will flop its wings and crow for victory. 
After this he will lay himself down to dis. 
When one duel is finishe<l, other cocks are 
brought on as long as there are people 
left to ask for them. You pay a shilling 
to enter, which goes into the purse of those 
who for this end breed the cocks. So that 
lix or eight couples of cocks, which do not 
alwnvH die on the same day, are paid for 
with the sum of from forty to fifty crowns. 
This race of animal is not so plucky, when 



once it is taken out of the island, it having 
been proved that in N'orniandy they do not 
do as well as in England. The hatred be- 
tween them is natural, so that immediately 
they cease to be chickens they have to be 
fe<l separately, otherwise they would 
quickly kill one another." AntiquaTy, 
August 1884. 

In the "Statistical Account of 
Scotland," vol. iii., p. 378, the 
minister of Applecross, co. Ross, speak- 
ing of the 8choolma.ster's perquisites, 
says: "he has the cock-fight dues, which 
are equal to one quarter s payment for 
each scholor." In " Lluellin's Poems," 
1(546, is a song, in which the author socms 
ironically to satirize this cruel sport. In a 
copy of i-erses upon two cocks fighting, by 
Dr. R. Wild, the spirited qualities of the 
combatants are given in the following most 
bi illiant couplet : 

" They scorn the dunghill ; 'tis their only 

prize 
To dig for pearls within each other's 
eyes." 
Our Poet makes his conquered or dying 
cock dictate a will, some of the quaint 
items of which follow : 

" Imp. first of all, let never be forgot, 
My body freely I bequeath to th' pot. 
Decently to be buil'd, and for it's tomb, 
Let lue be buried in some hungry womb. 
Item, executors I will have none 
But he that on my side hiid seven to one. 
And like a gentleman that he may live, 
To him nnd to his heirs my comb I 
give." 
Misson, in his "Travels in England," 
about 1698, p. 3£K says: " Cockfighting is 
one of the great English diversions. 1 tiey 
build amphitheatres for this purpose, and 
persons of quality sometimes appear at 
them. Great wagers are laid ; but I am 
told that a man may be damnably bubbled, 
if he is not very sharp." At p. 3t>4 he 
tells us: "Cock fighting is a royal nleo- 
sure in England. The combats between 
bulls and dogs, bears and dogs, and some- 
times bulls and bears, are not battels to 
death, ns those of cocks." It appears that 
in 1763 there was no such mversion as 
public cock-fighting at Edinburgh. In 
1783, there were many public cock-fighting 
matches, or mains, as they were technic- 
ally termed; and a regular cock-pit was 
built for the accommodation of this school 
of gambling and cruelty, where every dis- 
tinction of rank and character is levell3d. 
In 1790, the cock-pit continued to be fre- 
quented." Gunning, in his " Reminis- 
cences of Cambridge," under 1796, ob- 
serves in a note : " Cock-fighting was much 
in fashion at this time, and .is tlie races of 
the country towns approached, matches 
between the gentlemen of Cambridge and 
Suffolk were frequently announceo." It 
seems that the aefaulters at a cock-pit. 
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like welchers at a horse-race, were roughly 
treated ; for Gunning, spoakiug of a notpil 
hand at the game, iidds: "'ihe last ac- 
-count that reached the University was 
that he (the defaulter) was seen in the 
basket, at a cock-pit, the usual punish 
ment for men who made bets which they 
were unable to pay — ." In Brand's time 
•cock-fighting still continued to be a fav- 
ourite snort of the colliers in the North of 
England. The clamorous wants of their 
families solicited them to go to work in 
vain, when a match was heard of. Brand 
relates that in performing the ser\'ice ap- 
propriated to the visitation of the sick 
with a collier, who died a few days after- 
wards, " to my creat astonishment 1 was 
interrupted by the crowing of a game cock 
}iung in a bag over his head, lo this ex- 
altation an immediate answer was given 
fcy another cock concealed in a closet, to 
which the first replied, and instantly the 
hist rejoined. I never remember to have 
mot with an incident so truly of the tragi- 
comical cast as tills, and could not pro- 
coed in the execution of that very solemn 
office, till one of the disputants was re- 
moved. It hud been industriously hung 
beside him, it should seem for the sake of 
company. He had thus an opportunity of 
casting at an object he had dearly loved 
in the days of his health and strength, 
what Orav ha.') well called "a long linger- 
ing look behind." The authors of " Lan- 
casliiro Folk Lore," 18(>7, say; "About 
thirty years ago, cock-fighting formed » 
common pastime about Mellor and Black- 
burn. -V black-smith, iiametl Miller, used 
to keep a large number of cocks for fight- 
ing purposes. He was said to have sold 
himself to the devil, in order to have 
money enough for betting, and it was re- 
marked that he rarely won." They also 
notice that the Denton estates were held 
in 1780 under lenses, the terms of which 
required the tenants to orovide the land- 
lord with a dog and a cock, or the etjuiva- 
lent in money. The late Mr. Thomas 
Miles, land-agent of Keyham, near Leices- 
ter, who probably knew more of the con- 
cern."} of the families for miles round than 
any individual of his time, used to mention 
that Jones, the parson at Ashby, would 
have a cloth laid over the drawing-room 
carpet on Sundays between Ber^nce8, and 
hove n couple of cocks in " to give them 
wind." This wa.s about 1830. Cock fight- 
ing is much in vogue even now among the 
vulgar of all ranks in this country; but it 
is no longer countenanced either legally or 
socially, " On Thursday, at the Dirmintt- 
ham Police-court, John Brown, a publican, 
■was summoned to answer the complaint of 
the police for unlawfully keeping open lr3 
house, and acting in the management of a 
room, for the purpose of lighting of cocks, 
on the 27th of July last. A detective de- 



Sosed to having obtained entrance to the 
efendant's house and to witnessing all 
the preparations for a cock-fight — the pit, 
birds, <Sc. In the evening ho again went 
to the house and found traces of a fi^ht 
having taken place, as well as cocks which 
had evidently been engaged in combat. 
Kor the defence it was alleged that there 
had neither been fighting nor intention to 
fight, and that the birds found trimmed as 
if for battle had merely been trimmed for 
the purpose of being painted on canvas 
The defendant was ordered to pay a fine 
of £5 and costs." — Daily News tor Satur- 
datj, Sept. 26, 1868. 

Carpentier's Gluisary calls " Gallo- 
rum pugna":- — Ludi genus inter pue- 
ros scholares, non uno in loco usitati. 
Lit. remis. An. 1383, in Reg. 134. 
Chartopli. Reg. ch. 37. " En ce Ka- 
resme entrant. ... a une feste ou danc<9 
que Ten faisoit lors d'Enfans pour la 
jouste des coqs, ainSi yu'il est accoustume 
(eii Dauphine)." In the same work under 
the words " Gallorum pu^iia," A.u. 1438, 
some differences are mentioned as subsist- 
ing between the Mayor and Aldermen of 
.\hbeville, and the Dean and Chapter of 
the Church of St. Ulfra, which are made 
up on the following condition : " C'est as- 
savoir que lesdiz Doyen et Cappitre, accor- 
denl que doreseiiavant ilz souffrerout et 
consentiront, que cellui qui demourra Roy 
d' I'esculle )a nuit des Quaresmiaulx ap- 
porte ou fache appoiter devers le Maieur 
de laditte Ville ou Camp. S. George, le 
Cucq, qui demourra ledit jour ou autre 
jour victorieui, ou autre Cocq ; et que 
ledit Roy presente au dit Maieur pour 
<l'ict'llui fairii it cholie en la mantcrt ac- 
coutum<Se. Du Cange, in his " Glofsary," 
torn. ii. col. 1679, says, that although this 
practice was confined to school-boys in 
several provinces of France, it was never- 
theless forbidden in the Council of Copria 
(supposed to be Cognac) in the year 1260. 
The Decree recites •' that although it was 
tl'en become obsolete, as well in Grammar 
Schools as in other places, yet miscliiefa 
had arisen, Ac." Du Cange in verba, and 
see Carpentier v. Jasia. In a MS. B<x>k 
of Prayers, executed in the Netherlands nt 
the end of the fifteenth ceutury, one of the 
lepresentations intended as ornamental 
designs for the volume, is a cock-fight. 

Cock Lorel. — The name of a famous 
thief, said to have lived in the time of 
Henry VIII., and by one old writer de- 
scribed as a tinker by trade. The phrase 
seems to have become generic. Compare 
Nares, (ilosmii/, 1859, in v., and Hazlitt's 
lliitiitbook, 18<)7, p. 113. The true period 
of this celebrity is doubtful. Wynkyn de 
Worde printed a tract, entitled Cock 
l,<iif!.i Hole. 

Cockney. — The term Cock applied to 
a man familiarly p<> a mark of attection i* 
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not known to be of any antiquity ; but 
Cockney would otherwise seem to be a 
colloquial corruption of that monosyllable, 
and to signify an effeminate person, one 
who has been over-petted, or an we should 
say, a milk-sop. I am nut so sanguine as 
Mr. Way (" Prompt. Parv." art. " Cock- 
tiev,") that the word is to be traced to 
■' Cockayne," un opinion which is appar- 
ently shared by Mr. Hatliwell, " .-Vrcnaic 
Dictionary," 1847, art. " Cockney," but 
rather think it is the other way. That, 
having originally signified a spoiled boy or 
man, it should have acquired the second- 
ary meaning of a Londoner, is by no means 
strange, when it is considered that Lon- 
doners are even now, in the very extended 
sense of the phriise, looked upon by all 
the rest of the world as people good for 
very little beyond sedentary pursuits. In 
Nash's " Pierce I'eniles " 1592, there is 
the following passage, leaving no doubt 
aa to the writer's interpretation of the 
term at that perio<l : — " A young heyre, 
or cockney, that is his mother's darling, 
if hee have pluyde the wnste-good at the 
Innes of the Court, or about London, and 
that neither his students pension, nor his 
unthrifts credite, will serve to maintaine. 
Ac," and the citation from a MS. ascribed 
tj the 14tli century, in Pegge's Anecdotes 
of the Eiiijlisk LangtMge, 1844, p. v. ex- 
actly confirms this view : " Puer in de- 
Jiciis matris nutritus, Angtice a cockney.'' 

Cock Penny. ^The scholars at 
Clitheroe Kree Grammar-Schoo! had to 
pay at Shrovetide what is called a cock- 
penny, which the authors of " Lancashire 
Folk-Lore," 1807^ supported to be a sub- 
Atitute for bringing the animal itself to 
school, which formerly w.is very common. 
This cock-penny used to be paid also at 
Burnley Grammar School, but has been 
long discuntinuctl. 

Cockpit. — This term was not only 
applied to a place where cock-fights were 
held, and to the theatres in Drury Lane 
Aud Whitehall originallv devoted to the 
aunie purpose, but to the part of a ves- 
sel of war, where courts of inquiry weiii 
h«ld. There is a tract in verse on this 
last acceptation by Charles Fletcher, 
M.D.. 178/. 

Cock'a-Odin. — Cock's-Odin wns, 
from its name, probably a traditionary 
came handed down from Danish times ; 
for of the Danes there are many memorials 
scattered all over the Bnrder. The phiy 
itcelf, however^ throws no light upon any 

K recognisable circumstance of their cruel 
inrasions. It consisted merely of one boy 
■ent forth to conceal himself within a cer- 
tain ran^e, and, after duo law, the rest 
aet out like so many hounds to discover 
and catch him if they could. What Odin 
could have to do with the fugitive I cannot 
conjecture; and whether tne cock's vic- 



torious crow can be emblematical of tri- 
umph, is only a speculation worthy of a 
most inveterate Dryasdust. 

Cock's-Spur. — Pliny mentions the 
spur, and calls it Tclum, but the gafle is a 
mere modern invention, a.^ likewise is the 
great, and, I suppose, necessary exactness 
in matching them. The .\siatics, however, 
use spurs that act on each side like a lan- 
cet, and which almost immediately decide 
the battle. Hence they are never per- 
mitted by the modern cock-fighters. 

Cock-Throwffng: and Thrash- 
ing'. — The writer of a pamphlet entitled 
" Clemency to Hrutes, etc." 17til, hns the 
following observation : " Whence it had 
its rise among us 1 could never yet learn to 
my satisfaction : but the common account 
of it is, that the crowing of a cock pre- 
vented our Saxon ancestors from massa- 
cring their conquerors, another part of our 
ancestors, the Danes, on the morning of a 
Shrove lue.sday, whilst asleep in their 
beds." " Battering with missive weapons 
a cock tied to a stake, is an annual dii'er- 
sion," says an essayist in the " Gent!&- 
man's Magazine," for Jan., 1737, ''that 
for time immemorial has prevailed in this 
island." A cock has the ini.sfurtune to be 
called in Latin by the same word which 
signifies a Krencliman. " In our wars 
with France, in former ages, our ingeni- 
ous forefathers," says he, "invented this 
emblematical way ot expressing their de- 
riKioii of, and resentment towards that 
nation : and poor Monsieur at the stake 
was pelted by men and boys in a very 
rough and hnstile manner." He instances 
the same thought at Blenheim House, 
where over the portals is finely carved in 
stone the figure of a monstrous lion tear- 
ing to pieces a harmless cock, which maf 
be justly called a pun in architecture. 
Auiong the games represented in (he mar- 
gin of the "Roman d'.Vlexandro," in the 
Bodleian, is a drawing of two boys carry- 
ing a third nn a .-itick thrust between his 
legs, who holds a cock in liis hands. They 
are followed by another boy, with a flag 
or stiindard emblazoned with a cudgel. 
Strutt hns engraved the group in pi. xxxv. 
of his " Sports and Pa-stiines." He sup- 
poses, p. U93, that it represents a boyish 
triumpn: the hero of the party having 
either won the cock, or his bird escaped 
unhurt from the dangers to which he had 
been exposed. The date of the illumina- 
tion is 1313. Another eiuly example of 
this custom may be adduced from the fif- 
teenth century poem. " How the Goode 
Wif Thaught liir Daughter." It is where 
the good wife admonishes her child to 
avoid certain unbecoming pastimes; she 
says : 

" Goe thou noght to wrastelynge ne she- 
tynge at the cokke, 

.\s it were a strumpet or a gegelotte." 
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Henco it appears that women and girls 
were foud of attending these diversions. 
In commun with footbaTl, cuckthrasliiitg is 
mentioned, in 14U9, as a sport then in 
vogue, on which certain persons used to 
levy money under pretence of applying it 
to the purposes of the players. in 
Smith's Life of the Fourth Lord Ber- 
keley, who died in 1417, speaking of his 
recreations and delights, he tells the 
reader, " Hee also would to the threshing 
of the cocke, pucke with hens blindfolde 
and the like." Vol. ii. fol. 450. At Pin- 
ner, near Harrow, the cruel custom of 
throwing at cocks was formerly made a 
matter of public celebrity, as appears by 
an ancient account of receipts and expen- 
ditures. The money collected at this spurt 
was applied in aid of the poor rates. "1082. 
Received for cocks at Shrovetide, 12s, Od. 
1628. Received for cocks in towne, 19s. 
lOd. Out of towne, 6d." This custom ap- 
pears to have continued as late as the 
year 1680. Lysons' Environs, vol. ii. 
p. 588. Quarles, in his Preface to .1 rynUia 
and Parthriiia, lti2L', allusively to the fate 
of that work, observes: "I have suffered 
him to live, that ho might stand like a 
Jack-a-Lent, or a Shrovinn Cake for every 
one to spend a cudgel at. ' Grose tells us 
that, " To whip the cock is a piece of sport 
practised at wakes, horse-races, and fairs, 
in Leicestershire : a cock being tied or 
fastened into a hat or basket, half-a-dozen 
carters, blindfolded, and armed with their 
cart-whips, ore placed round it, who, after 
being turned thrice about, begin to whip 
the cock, which if any one strikes so as to 
make it cry out, it becomes his property; 
the joke is that, instead of whipping the 
cock, they flog each other heartily." 
Hogarth has satirized this barbarity in 
the first of the prints called "The Four 
Stages of Cruelty." Tru'ilor's description 
is as follows : " We have several groupes of 
boys at their different barbarous di- 
veisions; one is throwing at a cock, 
the universal Shrove-tide amusement, 
beating the harmless feathered animal 
to jelly." There is a passoge in 
the " Newcastle Courant " for March, 
15th. 1783. "Leeds, March Uth, 
1783: Tuesday se'nnight, being Shrove- 
tide, as a person was amusing himself 
along with several others, with the barbar- 
ous custom of throwing at a cock, at How- 
den Clough, near Birstal, the stick pitched 
upon the head uf Jonathan Speight, a 
youth about thirteen years of age, and 
killed him on the spot. The man was com- 
mitte<l to York Castle on Friday." In 
" Witt's Recreations," 1640, it is thus re- 
ferred to : — 

"Cock a-doodle-do, 'tis the bravest 
game. 
Take a cock from his dame, 
And bind him to a stake. 
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How he strutts, how be throwes. 

How he swaggers, how he crowes, 
As if the day newly brake. 

How his mistris cackles , 

Thus to find him in shackles, 
And ty'd to a pack-threed garter; 

Oh the bears and the bulis 

Are but corpulent gulls 
To the valiant Shrove-tide martyr." 

The custom of throwing at cocks at Shrove 
Tuesday was still retained in Mr. Brand's 
time (1794) at Heston in Middlesex, in a 
field near the church. Constables (says B.) 
have been often directed to attend on the 
occasion, in order to put a stop to so bar- 
barous a custom, but hitherto they have 
attended in vuiii. 1 gathered the follow- 
ing particulars from a person who re- 
gretted that in his younger years he had 
often been a partaker of the sport. 'J'he 
owner of the cock trains his bird for some 
time before Shrove Tuesday, and throws a 
stick at him himself, in order to pi-epare 
him for the fatal day, by accustoming him 
to watch the threatened danger, and, by 
springing aside, avoid the fatal blow. He 
holds the poor victim on the spot marked 
out by a cord fixed to his leg, at the dis- 
tance of nine or ten yards, so as to be out 
of the way of the stick himself. Another 
spot is marked, at the distance of twenty- 
two yards, for the person who throws to 
stand upon. He has three shys, or throws, 
for twopence, and wins the cock if he can 
knock him down and run up and catch 
him before the bird recovers his legs. Iho 
inhuman pastime does not end with the 
cock's life, for when killed it is put into a 
hat, and won a second time by the person 
who can strike it out, Broomsticts are 
generally used to shy with. The cock, if 
well trained, eludes the blows of his cruel 
persecutors for a long time, and thereby 
clears to his master a considerable sura of 
money. But I fear lest, by describing the 
mode of throwing at cocks, I should de- 
serve the censure of Boerh<iave on another 
occasion ; " To teach the arts of cruelty is 
equivalent to committing them." "This 
custom was retained in many schools m 
Scotland within the 18th century. The 
schoolmasters were said to preside at the 
buttle, and claimed the run-away cocks, 
called fugees, as their perquisites. Aker- 
man (" A\ iltshire Glossary,'' 1842, in voce) 
notices this pastime under its local desig- 
nation of " Cock-Sqwoilin." In "New- 
market: or an Esay on the Turf." 1771, 
vol. ii. p. 174, we read : " In the Northern 
part of England it is no unusual diversion 
to tie a rope across a street and let it swing 
about the distance of ten yards from the 
ground. To the middle of this a living 
cock is tied by the legs. As he swings in 
the air, a set of young people ride on« 
after another, full speed, under the rope, 
and rising in their stirrups, catch at tli« 



animal's head, which is close clipped and 
well soaped in order to elude the grasp. 
Now he who is able to keepe his seat in 
the saddle and his hold of the bird's head, 
so as to carry it off in his hand, bears away 
the palm, and becomes the noble hero of 
the dav." A print of this barbarous cus- 
tom may be seen in the " Trionfi, Ac. della 
Venetia " ; see also Menestrier, " Traits 
des Tournois," p. 346. The Shrove-Tues- 
day's mo-ssacre of this useful and spirited 
creature is now virtually at an end, as are 
also those monstrous barbarities, the 
battle royal uiid Welsh main. Compare 
Fancakes and Shroff.-Twsilaij. 

Cock Watt) mentioned by Decker in 
" Jests to make you Merrie," 1607, as 
" the walking Spirit of Newgate." 

Cockle-Bread.— See Hot Cockles. 

Cockle and Mussel Feast. — 
At the commeucement of NoTembeF; in 
accordance with a custom of very ancient 
origin, members of the Clitheroe Corpora- 
tion assemble at the annual "cockle and 
mussel fe.ist " for the purpose of choosing 
a, Mayor for the ensuing year. Although 
this singular title is still retained, cockles 
and mussels form only an insignificant 
portion of the entertainment. 

Coffee-FartKlngrs- — See Shrove- 
tide. 

Coffin. — We have the very coffin of the 
present age described in Purandus. " Cor- 
pus lotum et sindone obvolutum, ac Luculo 
conditum, Veteres in co»nnculis, seu Tri- 
cliniis exponebant," Bationale, p. 225. 
Loculus is a box or chest. Thus in old 
registers I find coffins called kists, i.q. 
dbests. Gough's Sep. Mon., ii., Infrod. 
In the Squyr of Low VegTi, the King's 
dauchter encloses the hero, her lover, as 
she supposes, in a maser tre, i.e., a hollow 
trunk, with three locks. See Emhatmitif}, 
infra. " Uncovered cofBns of wainscot," 
observes Mr. Atkinson, in the " Cle%"elnnd 
Glossary, " 1868, " were common some 
years ago, with the initials and figures of 
the name and age studded on the lid in 
brass-headed nails ; but coffins covered 
with black are now commonly seen. The 
coffin is almost never borne on the sboul- 
ders. but either suspended by means of 
towels passed under it, or on short staves 
provide for the purpo.se by the under- 
takers, and which were customarily, in 
post days, cast into the grave before be- 
ginning to fill it up. The author saw one 
of these bearing staves dug out when re- 
digging an old grave in August, 1803. Men 
are usually borne by men, women by 
women, and children by boys and girls ac- 
oorrling to sex. Women who have died in 
childbirth have white sheets thrown over 
their coffins." Compare Funeral Cus- 
tonu, 

Colchester Trump. — See Itvff. 




Coldharbour. — A name found in 
many parts of Bngland, and under the 
local appellation elsewhere, and most rea- 
sonably explained to signify the shelters 
once existing in different parts of a coun- 
try, where a disused residence, Roman or 
otherwise, had been fitted up for the ac- 
commodation of travellers content with 
temporary protection from the weather ; 
and these places usually consisted of apart- 
ments with bare walls. The German equi- 
valent is Kalien-harberg. Wright's 
Domestic ilannen and Sentiments, 1862, 
p. 70. 

Collop or Shrove Monday. — 
In the North of England, and el.sewhere, 
the Monday preceding Shrove Tuesday or 
Pancake Tuesday, is called Collop 
Monday ; eggs and collops composed 
an usual dish at dinner on this 
day, as pancakes do on the follow- 
ing, from which customs they have 
plainly derived their names. 6entlr.man'$ 
Magazine, 1790, p. 719. It should seem 
that ou Collop Monday they took their 
leave of flesh in the papal times, which 
was anciently prepared to last during the 
winter by salting, drj'ing. and being hung 
up. Slices of this kind of meat are to this 
day termed collops in th« North, whereas 
they are called steaks when cut off from 
fresh or unsalted flesh ; a kind of food 
which I am inclined to think our ance» 
tors seldom tasted in the depth of winter. 
A collop is a slice of meat or cutlet from 
an animal, metaphorically a child, in 
which sense Shakespear and Lyiy use it. 
The etymology is doubtful, unless it ia 
fj-om the old Latin rolponer, to cut. 

Colt-Pixy.— In Hampshire they give 
the name of colt-pixy to a supposed spirit 
or fairy, which, in the shape of a horse, 
wickers, i.e., neighs, and misleads horses 
into bogs, &c. 

Columbaria. — Pigeon-houses, an 
inheritance, in common with so many 
others, from the ancient Hellenic farm- 
yard, formerly maintained on a very large 
scale both in England and abroad. There 
was one at Hawthornden, the seat of 
Drummond the poet. These monastic and 
seigniorial adjuncts became very obnoxi- 
ous by reason of the devastations of the 
pigeons among the crops and orchards, 
and their prolific increase. Occasionally the 
buildings were of an ornamental charac- 
ter; see Otto Jahn, Die WandQemdlde des 
Columbariums in dcr Villa Pamfili, 
Mtiuchon, 1857, with engravings. 

Columbine. — Steevcns, commenting 
on the mention of columbine in '" Ham- 
let," says: "From Cutwode's ' Caltha 
Poetarum,' 1599, it should seem as if this 
flower was the emblem of cuckoldom : 

' The blue cornuted columbine. 

Like to the crooked horns of Acheloy.' " 
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" Columbine," says another of the com- 
meiitators, S.W. " was an emblem of cuck- 
oltlom, on account of the horns of its nec- 
taria wliich are remarkablo in this plant." 
A third commentator, Holt White, says : 
' The columbine was emblematical of for- 
saken lowers : 

' The columbine, in tawny often taken. 
Is then ascrib'd to sucn as are for- 
saken.' " 
Browne's Uritannia's Pastoruh, Book ii. 
Comblnation-Room— The apart- 
ment at Cambridge where the fellows re- 
tire after dinner for conversation and 

Comet.— (i.) In the Earl of North- 
ampton's " Defensative," 1583, sign. v. 4, 
we read : " When dyvers. uppoii greater 
scrupulosity than cause, went about to 
disswailo her Majestye, lying then at Rieh- 
monde, from looking on the comet which 
appeared last ; with a courage aunswer- 
ab^ to the greatnesse of her State, shee 
caused the witidowe to bo sette open, and 
cast out tliys worde, jucta tst idea, the 
dyce are throwne, affirming that her sted- 
faat hope and confidence was too firmly 
planted in the Providence of God, to bo 
blasted or aifrighted with those beames, 
which either had a ground in Nature 
whereupon to rise, or at least no warrant 
out of .Scripture to portend the mishappes 
of Princes." He adds: "1 can aliirm 
thus much, as a present witnesse, by mine 
owne experience." The writer is refer- 
ring to the comet, or blazing star, which 
appeared on the 10th October, 1580, sonio 
months after the earthijuuke in April. The 
latter is supposed to be referred to in 
Homeo and Juliet. Francis Shakleton 
published an account of the comet of Octo- 
ber, {ii.) A game at cards. See Davis, 
Suppl. Ghissiiiu, 1881, in v. 

Commerce. — See / am a Spanish 
Merclinnt. 

Communion Table. — See Bowino. 

Comntunlon Tokens. — Pieces of 
pewter formerly given to those who ap- 
plied to receive the sacrament, after satis- 
fying the minister that they were fit for 
such a ceremony. 

Conduits.— Speaking of the differ- 
ent conduits in or about liondon, Strype, 
in his additions to Stow, saya : "These 
conduits used to be in former times visited. 
And particuiuriy, on the 18th of Sept., 
1502, the Lord Mayor (Harper), Alder- 
men, and ranny Worshipful Persons, and 
divers of the Masters and Wardens of t)i3 
Twelve Companies, rid to the conduit 
heads for to see them after the old cus- 
tom ; and afore dinner they hunted the 
hare, and killed her, and thence to dinner 
at the Head of the Conduit. There was a 
good number, entertained with good cheer 
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by the Chamberlain. And after dinner 
they went to hunting the fox. There waa 
a great crv for a mile ; and at length the 
hounds killed him at the end of S. Giles's. 
Great hallowing at his de^.th, and blowing 
of horns." iS'iirrei/, 1720, i., 25. 

Conf arreatlon. — The following ex- 
tract is from an old grant, cited iu Du 
Cange, V. Confarreatio : " Miciaciun con- 
cedimus et quicquid est Fisci nostri 
intra Fluminum alveos et per sauc- 
tom Coitfaneaiionttn et Aniiiihnn in- 
exceptionaliter tradimus." The cere- 
mony used at the solemnnization of 
a marriage was called confarreation, 
ii token of a most firm conjunc- 
tion between the man and the wife, with a 
cake of wheat or barley. Tliis, Blount 
tells us, is still retained in part with ue 
by that which is called the bride-cake used 
at weddings. Moilet informs us that "the 
English, when the bride comes from 
church, are wont to cast wheat upon her 
head ; and when the bride and bridegroom 
return home, one presents them with a 
pot of butter, as presaging plenty, and 
abundance of all good tilings." " Health's 
Improvement," p. 218. This ceremony of 
confarreation has not been omitted by 
Moresiu ("Papatus," p. 165.) Nor has it 
been overlooked by Herrick (" Hespe- 
rides," p. 128). See also Langley's Poly- 
dore Vergil, fol. 9, verso. It was also'a 
Hebrew custom. See Selden's " Uxor He- 
braica " (Opera torn. iii. pp. 633, 668). 
Comp. Briih-Cake and ircrfning Cake. 

Conjuration. — There is a curioua 
letter from the Abbot of Abingdon to Se- 
cretary Cromwell, about lo3<>, in which the 
writer gives an account of a priest who had 
been captured for practising conjuration. 
There is the following description of this 
person : '' It shall please your Maistership 
to be adverti.sed that my officers have 
taken here a Preyste, a suspecte person, 
and w^ith hym certeyn bokes of conjura- 
cions. in the whyche ys conteyned many 
conclusions of that worke ; as fyndyng out 
of tresure hydde, consecratyng of ryngs 
with stones in theym, and consecratyng of 
a cristal stone wheryn a chylde shall looke, 
and so many thyngs. Ther ys also many 
fygors in hyt whiche haue dyvers thynes 
in theym, and amongs all, one the whicE» 
hath a swerde crossed ouer with a septor." 
King James, in his " DBemonologie,''sayg: 
" The art of sorcery consists in divers 
forms of circles and conjurations rightly 
joined together, few or more in number 
according to the number of persons con- 
ji'rers (always passing the singular num- 
ber), according to the qualitie of the circle 
and form of the apparition. Two prin- 
cipal things cannot well in that errand be 
wanted: holy water (whereby the Devil 
mocks the papists), and some present of s 
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living thing unto hira. There are likewise 
certain daies ond houre? that tliey ob- 
serve in this purpose. Tliese things being 
all ready uud prepure<], circles are 
made, triangular, quadruiigular, round, 
double, or single, according to the 
form of the apparition they crave. 
But to speak of the diverse formes 
of the circles, of the innumerable 
characters and crosses that are within and 
irithout, and out-through the same ; of the 
diverse forms ot apparitions that the craf- 
tie spirit illudos them with, and of all 
such particulars in that acti<in, 1 remit it 
over to many that have busied their heads 
in describing of the same, as being but 
curious and altiiKetlier unprofitable. And 
this farre only 1 touch, that, when the con- 
jured spirit appeaies, which will not be 
while atter many circumstances long pray- 
ers, and much mutterings, and mur- 
murings of the conjurers, like n papiste 
piieste dispatching a hunting mass — how 
soon, I say, he appears, if they have missed 
one jote of all their rites ; or if any of 
their feete once slyd over the circle, 
through terror of this fearful apparition, 
he paies himself at that time, in his owiie 
hand, of that due debt which they ought 
him and otherwise would have delated 
longer to have paied him : I meane, he 
carries thera with hira, body and soul. If 
this be not now a just cause to make them 
weary of these formes of conjuration, I 
leave it to you to judge upon ; considering 
the long.someness of the labour, the precise 
keeping of daies and lioures (as I have 
•aid), the terribleness of the apparition 
and the present peril that they stand in, 
in missing the least circumstance or freite 
that they ought to observe: and, on the 
other part, the devill is glad to nioove 
them to a plaice and square dealing with 
them as I said before." " This," Grose 
observes, " is a pretty accurate description 
of this mode of conjuration, styled the cir- 
cular method ; but, with all due respect 
to his Majesty's learning, square and tri- 
angular circles are figures not to be found 
in Euclid or aiiy of the conimou writers 
on geometry. But perhaps King James 
leamt his mathematics from the same sys- 
tem as Doctor Sacheverell, who, in one of 
his speeches or sermons, made use of the 
following simile: 'They concur like paral- 
lel lines, meeting in one common 
center.' " 

Conjuror.— Scot tolls us that with 
regard to conjurors, " The circles by which 
they defend themselves are commonly nine 
foot in breadth, but the Eastern magicians 
most give seven." Ditrui-eiy, ed. 1665, 
72. Melton, speaking of conjurors, says, 
" They always observe the time of the 
moooe before thev set their figure, and 
vban they set their figure and spread 



their circle, first exorcise the wine 
and water, which they sprinkle on their 
circle, then mumble in an unknown lan- 
guage. Doe they not crosse and exorcise 
tlieir surplus, their silver wand, gowne, 
cap, and every instrument they use about 
their blacko and damnable arty Nay, 
they crosse the place whereon they stand, 
because they think the Devill hath nO' 
power to come to it, when they have blest 
it." Aitrolofjastcr, 1C20, p. 1(5. The fol- 
lowing passage occurs in Dekker's 
" HtrangQ Horse Race," 1013, sign. D 3, 
" He darting an eye upon tbein, able to 
coiinfound a thousand conjurors in their 
own circles (though with a wet linger they 
could fetch up a little devill)." .Mlusions 
to this character are not uncommon in our 
olJ plays. In '' .\lbunla^a^," a comedy, 
1615: 

" He tets of lost plate, horses, and 

straye cattell 
Directly, as he had stolne them all him- 

selfe." 

Again, in "Ram Alley," 1611: 

— " Fortune-teller, a petty rogue 
That never saw five shillings in a, heape, 
Will take upon him to divine Men's fate,. 
Yet never knows himselfe shall dy a 

beggar, 
Or be hanged up for pilfering table- 

cloaths, 
Shirts, and smocks, hanged out to dry 

on hedges." 

In Osborne's "Advice to his Hon," 1656, 
p. lUtl, speaking of the soldiery, that 
author says, " they, like the spirits of con- 
jurors, do oftentimes teare th^ir masters- 
and raisers in pieces, for want of other im- 
ployment." Butler says of his conjuror 
tluit he could 

" Chase evil spirits away by dint 
Of cickle, horse-shoes, hollow Hint." 

Addison, in his " Drummer, or the 
Haunted House," has introduced a rather 
apposite scene : 

"Gardn. Prithee, John, what sort of a 
creature is a conjuror r' 

Butl, Why he's made much as other men 
aro, if it was not for his long grey beard. 
His beard is at least half a yard long ; he's 
dressed in a strange dark cloke, as black 
as a cole. He has a long white wand in his 
hand. 

Coachm. I fancy 'tis made out of witoh- 
elm. 

Gard. I warrant you if the ghost appears 
he'll whisk ye that wand before his eyes, 
and strike you the drum-stick out of bis 
hand. 

Butl. No; the wand, look ye, is to make 
a circle ; and if he once gets the ghost 
in a circle, then he has him. A circle, you 
must know, is a conjuror's trap. 



Coach. But what will he do with him, 
when he has him there i* 

Butl. Why then he'll overpower him 
witli his learning. 

Oard. If he can once compass him and 
get him in Lob's pound, he'll make no- 
thing of him, but Bpeak a few bard words 
to him, and perhaps bind him over to his 
good behaviour for a thousand years. 

Coachm. Ay, ay he'll send him packing to 
bis grave again with a flea iu his ear, I 
warrant him. 

Butl. But if the conjuror be but well 
paid, he'll take pains upon the ghost and 
lay him, look ye, in the Red Sea — and 
then he's laid for ever. 

Onrdn. Why, John, there must be a 
power of spirits in that same Red Sea. I 
warrant ye they are as plenty as fish. I 
wish the spirit may not carry oif a corner 
of the house with him. 

Butl. As for that, Peter, you may be sure 
that the steward has made his bargain 
with the cunning man before-hand, that he 
shall stand to all costs and damages." 

Conffuerlng;'. — This is a game in 
which schoutbuyK fit snail-shells together, 
point to point, and whichever succeeds in 
breaking the other^ is said to be the con- 
queror. One shell is occasionally the hero, 
in this way, of a hundred battles, the 
Btrength of the shells being very unequal. 

Consummation.— In the time of 
Montaigne, at least, it grew to be 
a belief in France that when any 
ill - will or jealousy existed against the 
husband, the latter might counteract 
the malignant influence by repeating 
a certain charm three times, tying 
at each turn a ribbon, with a medal 
attached to it, round his middle, the said 
medal or plate being inscribed with caba- 
listic characters. 'I he plate was to be 
placed exactly upon the reins, and the 
third and last time was to be securely 
fastened, that it could not slip off, care 
being nl.so taken to spi'ead a gown on the 
bed, Ko as to cover both the man and the 
woman. We do not hear of any English 
analogue ; yet it is a class of usage which 
Blight easily pass into desuetude and obli- 
vion. The same writer has in his graphic 
and candid fashion adduced many other 
illustrations of nuptial practices in his 
country during the sixteenth century ; but 
they fall outside our immediate range. 
Eisaus, by Hazlitt, 1902, i., 99. Compare 
Amulets, supra. 

Coral. — The well - known toy, 
which is generally suspended from the 
necks of infants to assist them in cutting 
their teeth, is with the greatest probability 
supposed to have had its orig:in in an an- 
cient superstition, which considered coral 
as an amulet or defensative against fa.sci- 
natiou : for this we have the authority of 



Pliny. "Aruspices religiosum Coralli gcsta- 
men amoliendis periculis arbitrantur: et 
Surculi Lufantiffi alligati tutelam habere 
creduntur." It was thought too to 
preserve and fasten the teeth in 
men. In Bartholomeus " de Proprie- 
tatibus Rerum," we read : " Wytches 
tell, that this stone (coral) withstondeth 
lyghtenynge. — It putteth of lyghtnyng, 
whirl wynde, tempeste and stormes fro 
shyppes and houses that it is in. The red 
coral helpeth ayenst the fendes gyle and 
scorne, and ayenst divers wonderous doyng 
and multiplieth fruite and spedeth be- 
gynnyng und ending of causes and of 
nodes." Coles, in his " Adam in Eden," 
speaking of coral, says: " It helpeth chil- 
dren to oreed their teeth, their gums being 
rubbed therewith; and to that purpose 
they have it fastened at the ends of tneir 
mantles." And Plat, in his "Jewel-House 
of Art and Nature, 1594, says, "Coral is 
good to be hanged about children's necks, 
as well to rub their gums, as to preserve 
them from the falling sickness: it hath 
also some special sympathy with nature, 
for the best coral being worn about the 
neck, will turn pale and wan, if the party 
that wears it be sick, and comes to its 
foimer colour again, as they recover 
health." Scot, m his " Discovery of 
Witchcraft," 15&4, says: "The coral pre- 
serveth such as bear it from fa.scination or 
bewitching, and in this respect they are 
hanged about children's necks. But from 
whence that superstition is derived, or who 
invented the lye I know not : but I see 
how ready the people are to give credit 
thereunto by the multitude of corrols that 
were employed." Steovens informs us 
that there appears to have been an old 
superstition that coral would change its 
colour and look pale when the wearer of 
it was sick. Reed's Shakespear, vii.j 308. 
So in the play of " The Three Ladies of 
London," 1584: 

" You must say jet will take up a straw, 

amber will make one fat. 
Coral will look pale when you be sick, 

and chrystal will stanch blood." 

In Erondel's " French Garden," 1605, 
edit. 1621, signat. H 2, in a dialogue re- 
lative to the dress of a child, we have an- 
other proof of the long continuance of this 
custom: "You neea not give him his 
corall with the small eolden choyne, for I 
beleeve it is better to let him sleepe until! 
the afternoone." 

Corby Polo Fair.— See Fairt. 

Cork. — Throwing the Dart by the 
Mayor of Cork, an annual usage. See 
lUiistrated London J\'cu\«, June 2, 1655. 

Cornichon-va-devant.— A kind 
of game played in France in the sixteenth 
century, of which the precise nature is un- 
certain, and therefore whether there is or 



was any English analogue. Montaigne's 
Eisai/s, by W. C. Hazlitt, 1902, iv 275. 

Corning:.— brand's servant, B. Jelka, 
informed him that there was a custom in 
Warwickshire for the poor on St. Thomas's 
Day, to go with a bag to beg corn of the 
f aimers, which they culled going a-corn- 
ing. 

Cornish Leechdoms. — Communi- 
cated by the lute T. Q. Coiich. There are 
numerous disjointed fragments of super- 
stition which have been so sadly misshapen 
by time as to defy all attempts to classify 
them, and j'et are worthy of being pro- 
served against the period when the pro- 
eresa of education shall have rendered 
them obsolete. These are the superstitions 
connect«d with animals, plants, and things 
inanimate, and the medical or other vir- 
tues attributed to them. The domestic 
treatment of disease among our poor con- 
aista chiefly of charms and ceremonies, and 
eren when recourse is had to nmterinl re- 
medies, as much importance is attached to 
the rites which attend their employment as 
to the agents used. In manv cases we may 
notice remnants of the old doctrine of sig- 
natures, and the idea of sympathies and 
antipathies between separate and dissimi- 
lar bodies. The brightest coloured decoc- 
tions, OS saffron-water, are given to 
"throw out" exunthcmatous eruptions; 
whilst the nettle rush is troat«l by copi- 
ous draughts of nettle t«a. The fisher- 
man, whose hand is wounded by a hook, is 
very careful to preserve the hook from rust 
during the healing of the wound. 

The following instances will illus- 
trate the household medicine of the poorer 
of our country people: If the in- 
fant is suffering from the thrush, it 
is taken, fasting, on three following 
mornings, to have its mouth blown into by 
a posthumous child. If afBieted with the 
hooping cough, it is fed with the bread 
and butter of a family, the heads of which 
beor respectively the names John and 
Juan. In the time of an epidemic, so 
numerous are the applications, that the 
pojr couple have little reason to be grate- 
lul to their godfathers and godmothers for 
their gift of these particular names. Or, 
if a piebald horse is to be found in the 
neighbourhood, the child is taken to it, 
and passed thrice under the belly of the 
animal : the mere possession of such a 
beast confers the power of curing the dis- 
ease. The owner of a piebald horse stat«& 
that he has frequently been stopped on the 
road by anxious mothers, who inquired of 
hint, in a casual way, what was good for 
the lioopiDg cough P and the thing he men- 
tioned, however inappropriate or absurd, 
was held to be a certain remedy in that 
particular c««e. The passing of children 
through holes in the earth, rocks, or trees. 



was once an established rite, and the old 
Saxon penitentiaries record strict and pro- 
tracted fasts against " the woman who 
useth any witchcraft to her child, or who 
draws it through the earth at the meeting 
of roads, because that is great heathen- 
ness." Remnants of this Pagan usage are 
still to be observed among the peasantry. 
Boils are said to be cured by creeping on 
the hand.s uiid knees beneath a, bramble 
which has grown into the earth at both 
eii<l.s. Cliilaren afflicted with hernia are 
still passed through a slit made in an ash 
sapling, before sunrise, fasting, after 
which the slit portions are bound up, in 
the hope that, as they unite, the malady 
will be cured. The ash is a tree of many 
virtues: venomous reptiles are never 
known to rest under its shadow, ond a 
single blow from an osh-stick is instant 
death to an adder ; struck by any other 
wand, it is said to retain marks of life, 
till the sun goes down. The mountain 
ash, or care, has a still greater reputation 
iti the curing of ilia arising from super- 
natural as well as ordinary causes: it is 
th* dread of evil spirits, and renders null 
the spells of the witch. The countryman 
will carry for years a small piece of it in 
his pocket, as a protection against the 
ill-wish, or as a remedy for the rheuma- 
tism, if his cow is out of health, and he 
suspects that she is overlooked, away he 
runs to the nearest wood and brings home 
branches of care, which he suspends over 
her stall, or wreathes round her horns, 
after which he considers her safe. The 
cure for warts are many and various. A 
piece of flesh is taken secretly, rubbed over 
the warts, .ind buried in the earth, and as 
the flesh decays the warts vanish. Or some 
mysterious vagrant desires to have them 
carefuly counted, and, marking the num- 
ber on the inside of his hat, leaves the 
neighbourhood, and takes the warts with 
him. 

There are a few animals the subject 
of superstitious veneration, and a much 
greater number whose actions are sup- 
posed to convey intimations of the future. 
We are too little acquainted with the de- 
tails of the practice of augury among the 
Druids, and the differences between it and 
its observance by our Saxon and Danish 
forefathers, to be able to mark the origin 
of each particular superstition ; at all 
events the belief is too general to have 
been the result of local or individual ob- 
servation, and has all the appearance of 
being a system once entire, but long since 
exploded. The desire to look into the 
future belongs to all times and all condi- 
tions ; but the persistency and generality 
with which the faculty of foreshadowing 
coming events has been attached to parti- 
cular animals is very remarkable. In some 
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instances it would almost seem as if they 
were considered more in the light of causes 
than prognostics ; yet as the doctrine of 
fatalism, in a restricted sense, runs 
through all our popular beliefs, we may 
consider, for instance, the conduct of the 
inhospitable housewife who drives off the 
cock that crows upon the door-step, warn- 
ing her of the approach of strangers, as 
only a fresh illustration of a verr old fal- 
lacy, which consists in the belief that when 
the prophet is silenced, his predictions are 
averted. Here are some of our supersti- 
tions connected with certain animals. The 
howling of dogs, the continued croaking of 
ravens over a house, and the ticking of 
the death-watch, portend death. The mag- 
pie is a bird of good or ill omen, according 
to the number seen at one time. A crow- 
ing hen is a bird of ill-luck. A country 
lad informed me that if, on first hearing 
the cuckoo, the sounds proceed from the 
right, it signifies " that you will go vore 
in the world "; if from the left, "that the 
ensuing year will be one of ill-fortune." 
Particular honour is paid to the robin and 
the wren. It is a very prevalent belief that 
a pillow stuffed with the feathers of wild 
biids delavs the departure of the dyin^. 
Death is also thought to be prolonged until 
the ebb of the tide. The killing of the 
first adder seen for the season is a sign that 
the person is to triumph over his enemies. 
The slough of an adder hung to the rafters 

Preserves the house against fire. The won- 
erfiil polity of bees could scarcely have 
escaped observation in the earliest ages, 
and they were accordingly supposed to be 
endued with a portion " diviuae mentis." 
Our forefathers appear to have been 
among those who con.sidered bees as pos- 
sessing something higher than ordinary 
instinct, for there is yet a degree of defer- 
ence paid to them that would scarcely be 
offere<l to beings endnwe<l with only the 
usual kind of animal intelligence. On the 
death of any relative, the husbandman 
tak^ care to acquaint the bees of it, by 
moving the hive, or putting it in mourn- 
ing by attaching to it pieces of black 
doth or crape ; miich neglected, tliey are 
■aid to leave the hive. The sale of bees 
is a very unlucky proceeding, so thoy are 
always given, and a bushel of wheat (the 
constant value of a swarm) is expected in 
return. In some house where death has 
occurred, the indoor plants are olso hung 
with black, for if this be neglected they are 
said to droop and die. The cricket is a 
bringer of good luck, and its departure 
from a house is a sign of coming misfor- 
tune. Among the omens believed in, or 
existing in proverbs, we moy further men- 
tion that the breaking of a looking-glass 
entails seven years' trouble, but no want. 
The dirgeful singing of children portends 



a fnneraL There is scarcely a sensation 
bat has its meaning. If you shudder, it 
implies that some one is walking over the 
■pot that is to be your grave. If the left 
palm itches, you will soon have to pay, 
if the right, to receive money. If the knee 
itches, you will kneel in a strange church. 
If the sole of the foot tingles, you will 
walk over strange ground. If the ear 
tingles, you will hear of "hastis" news. 
If the cheek burns, some one is talking 
sc.tndal of you. I have frequently heard 
the following lines spoken : 

" Right cheek ! left cheek ! why do you 

burn? 
Cursed be she that doth me any harm. 
If it be a maid, let her be staid : 
If it be a widow ; long let her mourn : 
But if it bo ray own true love. 
Bum, cheek, burn I " 

Even the white patches at the roots of the 
nails, called gifts, are not without their 
signidciince. 

Cornish Pixies, The.— The legends 
which follow are taken from a manuscript 
collection, all careful copies of oral tra- 
ditions still extant; the first was com- 
municated to the Athcnaum, many 
years ago, by the late Jonathan 
Couch 01 Polperro ; the remainder 
were furnished to the present writer 
by his son, the late Mr. Couch of 
Bodmin : A farmer, who formerly lived 
on an estate in this neighbourhood called 
Langreek, was returning one evening from 
a distant part of the farm, and in crossing 
a particular field, saw, to his surprise, 
sitting on a stone in the middle of it, a 
miserable looking creature, human in ap- 
pearance, though dwarfish in size, and ap- 
parently starving with cold and hunger 
Pitying its condition, and perhaps aware 
that it was of elfish origin, and t^at good 
luck would amply repay him for his kind 
treatment of it, ho took it home, placed 
it by the warm hearth on a stool, fed it 
with milk, and shewed it great kindness. 
Though at first lumpish, and only half sen- 
.libte, the poor bantling soon revived, and 
though it never spoke, became lively and 
playful. From the amusement it gave by 
its strange tricks, it soon became a general 
favourite in the familv. After the lapse of 
three or four days, whilst it was at play, 
a shrill voice in the farm yard or " town 
place," was heard to call three times, — 
" Colman Grey ! " at which the little fol- 
low sprang up, and gaining voice, cried, 
" Ho! ho! hoi my daddv is come I" flew 
through the key-hole, and was never after- 
wards heard of. A field on the Langreek 
estate retains the name of " Colman Grey" 
to this day. The pixies seem to have de- 
lighted in mischief for its own sake. Old 
Robin Hicks, a fisherman nf Pol- 
perro who, many years ago, lived in 
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Wt house on the cUSs near the quay, has 
more than once, on stormy winter nights, 
been alarmed at his sujiper by a voice 
sharp anil shrill, cuming apparently 
through the key-hole — "Robin! Robin I 
your boat's adrift I " He haa risen and 
bastene<l down on the quay to find his 
boat riding safely at her moorings. The 
piakies would testify their ^oy at the suc- 
cess of their deceit by laughing and "tack- 
ing their hands." Another story is told 
by our fishermen but many of its jinrtieu- 
Urs are forgotten. John Taprail, long 
since dead, liad moored his boat in the 
evening beside a barge of ranch larger size 
belong;ing to John Rendle, who traded in 
her between this place and Plymouth. In 
the middle cf the night ho was awoke by a 
Toice requesting him to get up and " shift 
his rope over Rendle." He accordingly 
rose, but found to his chagrin that he had 
been caljcd unnecessarily, for both the 
beat and' tho barge were riding quietly at 
their ropes. On his way back again, when 
very near his home, he observed a nurnber 
of the little people arranged in a circle 
nnder shelter or a boat that was lying 
high and dry on the boach. Each was 
holding his tittte cap in his hand, except 
one, who, sitting in the centre, was en- 
gaged in distributing a heap of money, 
throwinE it into the cap.«! after the manner 
in which cards are dealt, John Taprail 
crept slily towards them sheltered by the 
boat, and reaching round his own cap 
managed to introduce it into the circle. 
When it had received a good portion of the 
money, he slowly and cautiously withdrew 
it. and made oS with the booty : the inter- 
loper, however, was discovered, and the 
whole circle joined in pursuing him. Hav- 
ing got a good start of the piskies, he man- 
aged to re»ch his house, and to close the 
floor on his pursuers ; but his escape was a 
narrow one, for he had left the skirts of 
hi« sea coat in their hands. The next tra- 
dition well shows their caprice, and that 
they are ea-sily offended by an offer of re- 
ward, however delicateljr tendered. A 
fanner, residing at a particular farmhouse 
ID this neighbourhood, was surprised at 
the extraordinary quantitjr of corn which 
waa threshed during the night, as well as 
piualed to discover the mysterious agency 
oy which it was effected. His curiosity 
Md him to enquire closely into the matter. 
Ooe moonlight night he crept stealthily 
to the barn-door, looked through a chink 
and, to his astonishment, saw a little fel- 
low, clad in a ragged green suit, wielding 
the flail with great skill and rapidity. 
The fanner crept away unporceivod, feel- 
isg very grateful to the pisky for his ser- 
TioM. All night he lay awake, thinking 
in what way he could best show his grati- 
He settled, at length, that as the 



little fellow's clothes were somewhat the 
worse for wear, the gift of a new suit 
would be the proper wa^ to lessen the 
obligation ; so ho had a suit of green made 
of what he judged to be the proper size, 
and this he carried early in the evening 
to the barn, and left there for the pisky's 
acceptance. .4t night ho stole to the 
barn-door, to see how the gift was taken. 
He was just in time to see the elf put on 
thn suit, with which he was very well 
pleased, for, looking down on himself, ad- 
miringly, he sang — 

" Pisky fine, and pisky gay, 

Now will pisky fly away." 

From thenceforth the farmer received no 
assistance from the fairy flail. Another 
I'ersion of the pisky's song, equally com- 
mon with the above, is — 

" Pisky new coat, and pisky new hood, 
Pisky now will do no more good." 

It is said of another farmer that he dis- 
covered two piskies threshing lustily in his 
barn, now and then interrupting their 
work, and enquiring of each other, in the 
smallest falsetto voice, "I tweat I you 
tweatP" After a while the flails ceased, 
and they Eurveyed their work. "We've 
threshecf enough," observed one. "Quito 
enough I and tliank ye I " said the incauti- 
ous farmer. The elves instantly vanished, 
and never more visited that barn. It will 
scarcely be necessary to remind the reader 
of the similarity of these tales and those 
which Milton speaks of as told by a coun- 
try hearth. A farmer's boy, living at 
Portallow, was sent, one dark night, to 
procure some litle nousehold necessaries 
from a shop at Polperro. He was trudg- 
ing backwards, having executed his busi- 
ness at the grocer's, and had reached Tal- 
land-sand hill, when ho heard some one 
say, " I'm for Portallow green ! " .is you 
are going ray way," thought the lad, "I 
may as well have your company." Accord- 
ingly he listened for a repetition of the 
voice, intending to hail it. " I'm for 
Portallow green I " was repeated after a 
short interval. " I'm for Portallow 
green I" shouted the boy. Quick as thought 
he found himself on the green, surrounded 
bv a throng of little laughing pixies. 
"They were, however, scarcely settled Before 
the cry was heard from several tiny voices, 
"I'm for Sea ton beach t " (a fine expanse 
of sand on the coast between Looe and 
Plymouth, and about seven miles distant 
from Portallow). Whether he was charmed 
by this brief tast« of pi.sky society, or was 
taken with their pleasant mode of travel- 
ling, is not stated, but he immediately re- 
joined, " I'm for Seaton beach I" Off ho 
was whisked, and in a moment found him- 
self on Seaton beach, engaged in a dance 
of the roost lively and fantastic kind, for 
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the nimble manner in which hit feet were 
flung about, in measure with the fairy 
tune which was played by one of the eires, 
was a perfect wonder to himself. After 
they had for a while danced "their ring- 
lets to the whistling wind," the cry was 
changed to " I'm for the King of France's 
cellar 1 " Strange to say, he offered no 
objection even to so long a ioumey. " I'm 
for the King of France's cellar 1 " shouted 
the adventurous youth, as he threw his 
parcel on the edge of the beach, near the 
tide. Immediately he found himself in a 
spacious cellar engaged with his mj-sier- 
ious companions in tasting the richest 
of wines, after which they passed 
through grand rooms, fitted up with 
n splendour which quite dazzled him. 
The tables were covered with fine 
plate and rich viands, as if in ex- 
pectation of a feast. Thinking it 
would be as well to take away with him 
some small memorial of his travels, he 
pocketed a rich silver goblet. After a 
short stav, the pi.skies said, " I'm for Sea- 
ton beach," which wa.s repeated by the 
boy, and ho was taken back as quickly as 
he went, reaching the beach in time to re- 
cover his parcel from the flowing tide. 
Their next destination was Portallow 
Green, where they left our wondering tra- 
veller, who soon reached his home, de- 
livered his message, and received a compli- 
ment from the good wife for his dispatch. 
" You'd gay so, if you only kiiow'd where 
I've been,'' said he. " I've been with the 
piskies to Seoton beach, and I've been to 
the King of France's cellar, and all in 
five minutes." " The boy is mazed," said 
the farmer. " I thought you'd say I was 
mazed, if I didn't bring sometliing with 
me to show vor't," he replied, at the same 
time producing the goblet. The farmer 
and hi« family examined it, wniuiered at 
it, niirl finished by giving a full belief to 
the hoy's strange story. Tlio poblet is 
unfortuiintely not now to be produced in 
proof to those who may still doubt, but we 
are told that it remained the property of 
the boy's family for generations after. Our 
legend of the pisky midwife is so well re- 
luted by Mrs. Bray, in her book on the 
" Tiimar and Tavy," that it need not be 
again told, the only material difference 
being, that it was the accidental applica- 
tion to her right ovo of the soap with 
which she was washing the bo by that 
opene<l to her the secrets of fairy-land. I 
have been unable to discover any traces 
of a belief in water spirits. An old man, 
just deceased, was accustomed to relate 
that he saw on a stormy day a woman, 
her face buried in her long dank locks, 
■itting on the rocks at Talland sand, and 
weeping. On his approach, she slid into 
the soa, and disappeared. The story is 



easily accounted for by supposing that 
he saw a seal (an animal that has been 
noticed in that locality on more than one 
occasion), the long hair being an allow- 
able embellishment. Our fisbermen talk 
of " mormaids," and the egg-cases of the 
rays and sharks are popularly called 
" mormaids' purses." It is extremely 
doubtful whether they formed a part of 
the old mythology. 

Besides the piskies, hut of a 
widely different chamcter and origin, 
are the spectre huntsman and his 
pack, known as the "Devil and his dandy 
dogs." The genius of this tradition is es- 
sentially Scandinavian, and reminds us of 
the '"AVirtend heer," and the grim sights 
and terrible sounds which affright the 
peasant at night in the foro^ts of the 
north. Though at first the frightful spec- 
tres were the ghosts of slain warriors 
speeding from Valhalla, and pursuing 
their prey through the murky air, the tra- 
dition has become variously altered in 
different countries, but in all retaining 
enough of the terrible to mark its deriva- 
tion. The "Devil and his dandy dogs" 
frequent our bteak and dismal moors on 
tempestuous nights, and are also occasion- 
ally neard in the more cultivated districts 
by the coasts, where they are less frightful 
iu their character. Tliey are most com- 
monly seen by those who are out at nights 
on wicked errands, and woe betide the 
poor wretch who crosses their path. An 
interesting legend will illustrate the little 
we have heaixl of this superstition in its 
wilder forms. A poor herdsman was jour- 
neying homewaru across the moors on© 
windy night, when he heard, at a distance 
among the tors, the baying of hounds 
which, time and circumstances considered, 
he immediately recognised as the dismal 
chorus of the dandy dogs. Very much 
alarmed, he hurried onwards as fast as the 
treacherous nature of the soil and the un- 
certainty of the path would allow ; but the 
melancholy yelping of the hounds, and the 
holloa of the huntsman as it sounded 
across the waste, became every moment 
nearer and nearer, .\fter a considerable 
run, they had so gained upon him, that 
on looking back he could distinctly 
see hunter and dogs. 'I'he former 
was terrible to look at, and had the usual 
complement of " saucer " eyes, horns, and 
tail, accorded by the common consent of 
story-tellers to the legendary devil. He 
was, of course, black, and carried a long 
hunting-pole. The doga, too, were black, 
many in number, each of them snorting 
fire, and uttering a yelp of peculiarly 
frightful character. With no cottage, 
rock, or tree to give him shelter, in de- 
spair he was about to abandon himself to 
their fury, when at once a happy thought 
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suggested a resoarce. Just as they were 
about to rush upon him he fell on his 
knees in prayer, earnest no doubt. Imme- 
diately, as if resistance had been offered, 
the whole pack stood at bay, howling 
loudly and aismally. The hunter shouted 
" bo shrove ! " " which," says my inform- 
ant, " means in the old language, ' the boy 
prays ! ' " and at the words they all drew 
off and disappeared. The dandy dogs are 
not unfrequently seen on the sea-coast, 
and the stories told are so well attested, 
that there is reason to conclude the narra- 
tors have really seen a pack of weasels, of 
which it is well known that they hunt gre- 

Sariously at night, and when so engaged 
o not scruple to attack man. 
It is certainly surprising to find 
those stories which we have been 
taught to associate with a particular 
house or family told of persons and 
places very remote. There is, how- 
ever, only space here to point to cer- 
tain instances of this community of fable. 
There is a great similarity, for instance, 
between the story of Colman Grey, and 
that of Gilpin Homer, as given in the 
notes to the " Lay of the Last Minstrel," 
and we are reminded of the same story 
when readinc of the " Killcrops," in 
Luther's " Colloquia Mensalia." Our story 
of the pi.sky thresher has its counterpart in 
the fairy lore of almost all the countries in 
Europe, and so close is the resemblance, 
that the pisky song would seem almost a 
verbatim translation from one ianguaee 
to another. In Engiand, at Hilton Hall, 
the fairy sang — 

" Here's a cloak, and here's a hood I 
The cauld lad of Hilton will do no more 
good." 

The brownie of Scotland is offended in like 
manner at a present of clothes, and cries : 

" A new mantle and a new hood I 
Poor Brownie 1 ye'U ne'er do mair 
gude." 

The tale of the midwife is also of very 
vide distribution, and may be found, with 
aUght variation, in Gervose of Tilbury. 
The legend of "I'm for Portallow green " 
resembles, in many points, that told of 
Lord Dutfus, in the " Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border " : and that related of a 
butler in the noble house of Montetth. 
The reader will also be reminded of the 
story of the "Haunted Cellar," by Crofton 
Croker. Those curious superstitions have 
received many modifications in the course 
of agea. The promulgators of later creeds 
appear to have despaired at the task of 
rooting out old and stubborn prejudices, 
and to have preferred grafting their new 
doctrines on the old. As instances of these 
modifications may be mentioned, the 
widely spread belief that piskies are the 



souls of unbaptized children ; the modern 
name of the spectre huntsman and his 
hounds ; and the efficacy of prayer in driv- 
ing off the latter. From the little I know of 
the fairy superstitions of Cornwall (which 
little has been gleaned entirely from oral 
trodition), it would not be easy to classify 
the beings of the popular creed : still there 
are characteristics which, when more is 
known of them, may serve to distribute 
them into classes resembling tho.se of the 
continental nations, whose mythology has 
kept its distinctions more definitely than 
our own. Our domestic spirit, who re- 
wards the thrifty servant, and punishes 
the slattern, and who, in the old manor 
house at Killigarth, when the family was 
at church, was wont to watch the joint as 
it roasted on the spit, and to admonish the 
servant to remove it when sufficiently 
drest, agrees with the gobelin of Nor- 
mandy, the kobold of Germany, the nisse 
of Norwoy, the Tomte gubbo of Sweden, 
and the brownie of Scotland, and may bo 
found distinct from our little pastoral 
fairy, whose chief amusement is musio 
and dancing, laugliter and mischief, and 
who makes those rings in our meadows 
" of which the ewe not bites." 

In Cornwall we might expect to 
find the " swart fairy of the mine " 
occupying a prominent place in our 
mythology. It would therefore be 
interesting to know whether this is the 
ca.se from those who are acquainted with 
the " folk lore " of our mining districts, 
especially as it has been a di.'jputed point 
wfiether the Duegars or dwarf tribe 
dwelling in hills and caverns, and distin- 
guishetl for their skill in metailurgy really 
formed a portion of the old belief, or were, 
as Sir Walter Scott thought them, the 
diminutive natives of the Lappish and 
Finnish nations, driven to the mountains 
by their invaders. The general belief 
seems to be " that they are personifications 
of the subterraneous powers of nature " ; 
for. as Keightley observes, " all parts of 
every ancient mythology are but personi- 
5ed powers, attributes, and moral quali- 
ties.'^ 

There is " An account of Anne Jef- 
feries, now living in the county of Corn- 
wall, who <vas fed for six months bv a 
small sort of airy people called fairies; 
and of the strange and wonderful cures she 
performed, with salves and medicines she 
received from them, for which she never 
took one penny of her patients : In a letter 
from Moses Pitt to the right reverend 
Father in God, Dr. Edward Fowler, Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester : 1696." This tract 
states that Anne Jefferies (for that was her 
maiden name) was born in the parish of 
St. Teath in the countv of Cornwall, in 
December, 1626, and is" still living, 1696. 
aged 70. She is married to one William 



Warren, formerly hind to the late eminent 
ph3'Biciari Dr. liicliard Lower, deceased, 
and now to S'. Andrew Slanuing of Devon, 
Burt.^That a.d. 1045, as she was one day 
sitting knitting in an arbour iu the gar- 
den there came over the hedge of a 
sudden, six persons of a small stature all 
clothed in creen, which frighted her so 
much as to throw her into a great sickness. 
They continued their appearance to her, 
never less than two at a time, nor never 
more than eight, always in even numbers, 
2, 4, 0, 8. " She forsook eating our vic- 
tuals " (continues the narrator in whose 
family she lived as a servant) " and was 
fed by these fairies from the harvest time 
to the next Christmns Day ; upon which 
day she came to our table and said, because 
it was that day she would eat some roast 
beef with us, which she did, I myself being 
then at table. One day," he adds, "she 

fave me a piece of her fairy bread, which 
did eat, and think it was the most 
delicious bread that ever I did eat, either 
before or since. One day," the credulous 
narrator goes on, " these foiriea gave my 
sister Mary a silver cup which held about a 
quart, bidding her give it my mother ; but 
my mother would not accept it. I presume 
this was the time my sister owns she saw 
the fairies. I confess to your lordship I 
never did see them. I have seen .-Vnne in 
the orchard dancing among the trees; and 
she told me she was then dancing with the 
fairies." Morgan's " Phcenix Britanni- 
ciis," p. .045. Morgan tells us that the 
copy f^rom which he reprinted it had at 
the bottom of its title-page this N.B in 
MS. : " Recommended by the Right Rev. 
to his friend Mrs. Eliz. Hye." He means, 
no doubt, the above Bishop of Gloucester, 
who it should seem had tacked to his creed 
this article of belief in fairies. It is with 
great diilidonce that I shall I'enture to con- 
sider Anne's case en Medicin- yet I pre- 
sume some very obvious physical reasons 
might be given why a wench of nineteen 
should fall into sickness and see objects 
that were green witliout the smallest neces- 
sity of calling in the aid of the marvellous. 
It appear.^ that Anno was afterwards 
thrown into gaol, as an impostor, nor does 
even the friendl.v narrator of her singular 
story, Moses Pitt, give us any plausible 
account why the fairies, like false earthly 
friends, forsook her in the time of her 
distress. 

Cornlaltor*.— Hutchinson, speak- 
ing of the jiarish of Whitheck, says: 
" Newly married peasants beg corn to sow 
their first crop with, and are called corn- 
laiters." Cumhcrlnnil. i., 553, 

Corporal Oath is supposed to have 
been derived -" not from the touching of 
the New Tostnnient, or the bodily act of 
kissing it, but from the ancient use of 



touching the CoTporale, or cloth which 
covered the consecrated elements." 

Corpus ChristI Day. — Corpus 
Christi Day, a moveable feast, is in all 
Reman Catholic countries celebrated with 
music, lights, flowers strewed all along the 
streets, their richest tapestries hung out 
upon the walls, <Src. In the Municipal 
Records of York, there are vestiges of the 
performance of the Corpus Christi Play in 
that city as far back as 1388, and from a 
fragment of the Charaberloin's Account for 
1397, which is extant, we learn that in the 
latter year the King was present at the 
spectacle ; but from the general tenor of 
later entries among the archives, there coo 
be no question, that the practice was of 
far higrier antiquity than the reign of 
Richard II. Mr. Davies, who enters into 
long details on this subject, says: "The 
Corporation took great pains to render the 
exhibition acceptable to their royal^ visi- 
tor. Barriers were erected for the King's 
accommodation ; the pageant was repaired 
and newly painted ; tour new scenes and m 
new banner were provided ; the players 
and the city minstrels were paid additional 
rewards ; and the minstrels of the king and 
his suite, which probably took part in the 
performances, received a liberal gratu- 
ity." In the Extracts, 18 Edward IV., 
are two entries relative to the performance 
of the Corpus Christi piny at York in that 
year; " And paid for a banner of Thomas 
Gaunt, for the Corpus Christi play, at the 
inn of Henry W'atson, 4<1. Auu paid Mar- 
garet the sempstress for the repair of the 
banners of the Corpus Christi play, 3d." 
Mr. Davies observes: "We possess no 
authentic information of the time, when 
the observance of the festival was first in- 
troduced into England." 

The Chronicle of Sprott, which 
notices its institution by Pope Urbai< 
IV., whose pontificate commenced in 
1261, records 'the confirmation of the 
festival of Corpu.s Christi ' in the 
year 1318; and perhaps, during this in- 
terval, it was transplanted from Italy into 
other parts of the Christian world. . . In 
the year 1313, Philip the Fair gave in 
Paris one of the most sumptuous fetes 
that had been seen for a long time in 
France. The King of England, Edward 
II., was invited expressly, and cros.sed the 
sea with his Queen IsaMla, and a splen- 
did train of nobility. . . In the reign of 
Edward II. was written the miracle play 
of the ' Harrowing of Hell,' the earliest 
dramatic composition hitherto discovered 
in the English language. It seems there- 
fore not improbable that the celebration 
of the Corpus Christi festival on its first 
introduction into this country was accom- 
panied by the exhibition of pageant plays 
pioduoed by the several companies, into 
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which the tradesmen and artizans of cities 
and towns were then incorporated." Kx- 
tracts from the Records of York, 1843, 
" Appendiic," p. 228-<J ; York Ploys, edited 
bj Miss Toulmin Smith, 1885, Introduc- 
tion. 

The following is an account of the 
expenses incurred on the occasion : 
" And in expenses incurred this year 
by the Mayor, aldermen, and many 
others of the Council of the Cham- 
ber at the Feast of Corpuii Christi, seeing 
and directing the play in the house 01 
Nicholas Bewick, according to custom, to- 
gether with 40s. 4(1. paid for red and white 
«ine, given and sent to kiiiglita, ladies, 
gentlemen, rod nobSes then being within 
the city ; and also 9s. paid for the rent of 
the chamber, and 3s. 4d. paid to one 
pleaching and delivering a sermon on the 
morrow of the said feast, in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Peter of York, after the 
celebration of the procession, according to 
the like custom. ... £4 18s. Hd." In 
the churchwardens' and chamberlain's ac- 
counts at Kinc.ston occur these entries; 
"21 Hen. Vll. Mem. That we. Adam 
Backhous and Harry Nycol, amountyd of 
Play. ... £4 Os. Od. 27 Hen. VII. 
'aid for pack-thred on Corpus Christi 
,^y. Id." "This," Lysons observes, "was 
probably used for hanging the pageant*, 
containing the History of our Saviour, 
which were exhibited on this day, and ex- 
plained by the Mendicant Friars." In tlie 
same accounts for St. Mary at Hill, Lon- 
don, 17 and I'J Kdw. IV., the following en- 
try occurs; " Garlands on Corpus Christi 
ay. xd." I find also among the Church 
_i«bur8ements : " For four (six, or eight) 
men bearing torches about the parish " on 
this day, payments of Id. each. Among 
tie same accounts, for the 19 and 20 Ed- 
ard IV., we have : " For flaggs and gar- 
_ indis. and pak-thretlde for the torches, 
[upon Corpus Christi Day, and for six men 
to here the said torches, iiijs. vijd." And 
in 1845, " For the hire of the gar- 
ments for pageants, is. viijd." In 
the Wax-Chandlers' account, 1512, a 
charge of 2s. 8d. is made for gar- 
nishing eight torches on Corpus Christi 
Day. Rose-garlands on Corpus Christi 
Dav are also mentioned under 1524 
ana 1525, in the accounts of St. 
Martin Outwich. In " John Bon and 
Ifaat Person " (1548), by Luke Shepherd, 
Uw parson commends John for leaving his 
work early in order to attend the celebra- 
tion of Corpus Christi, for, says he: — 
" — Surely some ther be wyl go to 

plougiie an carte, 
Asd set not by thys holy Corpus Christi 

even. 
John. They are more to blame, I 

■were by saynt Steuen, 



But tell mo, mast person, one thing, 

and you can ; 
What Saynt is Copsi Curtsy, a man or a 

woman 't " 

At the celebration of the Feast of Corpus 
Christi, at Aix in Provence, there is a pro- 
cession of saints, among whom St. Simeon 
is represented with a mitre and cap, carry- 
ing in his left hand a basket of eggs. IlUt. 
tlcla Fete Dicu, p. 100. Douce. Naogeor- 
gus ("Popish Kiugd." transl. by Googe, 
1570, fol. 53 verso) aescribes at some length 
the customs prevalent in his day in Ger- 
many on Corpus Christi Day. 

Corpus ChrtstI Eve. — In North 
Wales, at Llanasaph, there is a custom of 
strewing green herbs and flowers at the 
di>ors of houses on Corpus Christi Eve. — 
IVnnoiit. 

Corvina Stone> — A sort of amulet 
named in the work of John Florio, 1625, 
as having been given by Ferdinando, 
Grand Duke' of Tuscany, to .4nne of Den- 
mark, and as having passed into the pos- 
session of the testator who bequeathed it 
to William Earl of Pembroke. Florio de- 
scribes it in his Ifalian Dictionary, 1611, 
as a stone of many virtues, which they say 
is found in a raven's nest, fetcbt thither 
by the raven, if in her absence a man have 
sudden bad eggs, and laid them in the nest 
again, to make them new again. Corvina 
readily suggests the etymology eorro. 

Coaclnomantla. — Of coicinomaTi- 
fia it is said, that this method of divina- 
tion is assisted by spirits, and that it waa 
considered a surer one than any other by 
the people on the continent, 'rhe process 
was accomplished by two persons holding 
the sieve with a forceps or pair of pincers 
by their middle fingers, and repeating six 
unintelligible words over it; whereupon, 
the names of all those who are suspected 
of the theft, act of violence, or whatever 
it raav be that they seek to discover, being 
called, at the mention of the culprit the 
utensil moves, trembles, or turns round 
under the influence of the presiding 
(though invisible) spirit, and the divina- 
tion IS completed. Delrio's account is 
similar, Di^yuis. ilagicoe, 245; and it has 
b«en merely translated (as it were) by 
Grose. Holiday, an English author, who 
repents the same description, adds, that 
the ceremony was also employed for the 
purpose of a.scertaining whom such an one 
was to have in marriage. Marriuiic of the 
Arts, 1618, ed. 1630, 92. The charm is not 
overlooked by Mason and Melton. .4fio- 
tomU of Sorcfrie, 1612, 9; Aitrologaster. 
162U, 45. Lodge seems to intimate that it 
was sometimes performed by a sieve and 
key. Wits Miaerie, 1596, p. l2, which was 
no doubt the case, as this other form of the 
operation is explained in a later work 
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thus: " A Bible having a key fust«ued in 
ihe middle, and being held between the 
two forefingers of two persons, will turn 
round after some words said ; as, if one 
desires to find out a thief, a certain verse 
taken out of a Psalm is to be repeated, 
and those who are suspected nominated, 
and if they are guilty, the book and key 
will turn, else not." Athenian Oracle, i., 
425. Scot tells us that " Popish Priests, 
as the Chaldeans used the divination by 
sive and sheers for the detectiou of theft, 
do practice with a Psalter and key fas- 
tened upon the forty-ninth (fiftieth) Psalm 
to discover o thief; and when the nanics 
of the suspected persons are orderly put 
into the pipe of the key at the reading of 
these words of the Psalm ' If thou sawest 
a thief thou did'st consent unto him,' the 
Book will wagg, and fall out of the fingers 
of them that hold it, and he whose name 
remaineth in the key must be the thief." 
ViscoveTij, ed. ltJG5, p. 286. This is called 
in the Athenian Oracle (ii., 309) "The 
trick of the sieve and Scizzars, the cuskini- 
omancy of the Antients, as old as Theo- 
critus : " 

" To Agrio too I made the same demand, 
A cunning woman she, I cross'd her 

hand : 
She tiirn'd the sieve and sheers, and told 

me true. 
That I should love, but not be lov'd by 

you." 

The original words are: — 

'A irpan vaiiiA07<D<ra, rapaiffiris, otrtK iyii lii" 
fir (Aai tyKtiftai' t^ ti uti! A^av ouUva voig. 

Agrippa devotes the 21st chapter of his 
Occult rhilosophij to this subject, und fur- 
nishes a representation from an iron plate 
of the mode of performing this species of 
diviaatioii. Ho says: "Hue eiiiin Cos- 
ciDornantia scribeuda venit, qua) Da<mone 
urgente, per Cribrum Diviuationem susci- 
tari docet, quis rei pat ra toe author sit, 
quis hoc comraisorit furtuni, quis hoc de- 
derit vuluus, aut quicquid tale fuerit. 
Cribrum eiiiin inter duorum astantium 
medios digitos, per forcipem suspendunt, 
ac dejuratione facta per sex Verba, 
nee sibi ipsis, nee aliis intellecta, 
qusB sunt: Dies Mies Jcschet Bcnp- 
doftet, Dorrina Enitcmaua, Dremoiiem 
in hoc corapellunt ut reo nominato 
(nam omnes suspectos nominare oportet) 
confestim circura agatur sed per obliquum 
instrumentum o forcipe pendens, ut reum 
prodat : Iconem hie ponimus. Annis abnc- 
tis plus minus triginta, ter hujus divina- 
tionis genere sum ipso usus — ubi semper 
pro voto aleam ctscidis.se compcri. Hanc 
Divinatiouom casteris arbitrabantur veri- 



orem, sicut etiam Erasmus scribit in pro- 

verbio, ' Cribro diyinare.' " 

Butler mentions this: — 
" Th' oracle of sieve and shears. 
That turns as certain as the spheres. 

Eudihras, Part 2, iii., 559. But, after 
all, it may remain a matter of legitimate 
doubt, whether tliis superstition was ever 
widely prevalent in England. Scot is 
th-i earliest writer of our nation who refers 
to it, and his testimony docs not seem to 
disturb an impression that all the English 
accounts (which implicitly follow each 
other) are borrowed Jroni the continental 
writers, and do not establish the existence 
of this mode of detection as a genuine 
English practice or belief, except as a mar- 
riage charm. 

Cotswold Games. — These were 
athletic sports annually held in those 
parts, especially about Willersley and 
Chipping-Cauipden. They seem to have 
been established by Robert Dover, an at- 
tornev of Barton on the Heath, in War- 
wicksniro, son of John Dover, a Norfolk 
man : and James I. allowed him to apprp- 
piiate for the temporary purpose a certain 
open space, wliiio Eiidimion Porter, a 
gentleman whose name is agreeably 
associated with those of many of the 
literary celebrities of the time, procured 
him some of the King's wardrobe, includ- 
ing a hat and feather, and ruflf. Dover 
entered with great spirit into this enter- 
tainment, which seems to have spread over 
two davs ; a large concourse of people as- 
somblecl to witness the proceedings: and 
in lt)36 an account of the custom, with en- 
comia.stic verses by poets of the day, ap- 
peared, embellished with a frontispiece 
illustrative of .somo of the features of the 
programme. The usage was interrupted 
by tTie Civil War, but subsequently revived 
and still remained in vogue in the time of 
Rudder the Gloucestershire historian. The 
anniversary was then celebrated at a point 
called Dover's Hill, on Thursday in Whit- 
sun week. Pociicul Works of iriHiam 
Basse (1002-53), 1893, pp. 105-6. 

Coxcomb. — Originallv the fool's cap, 
from tlie comb with which it was deco- 
rated. Comp. Nares, 1859, in v. In a 
secondary and now more usual sense the 
word now denotes a vain, conceited, medd- 
ling fellow. Heed's Shakesprar, 1803. 
vol. xvii. p. 358. In " The First Part of 
Antonio and Mellida," 1602, we read: 
" Good faith. He occept of the cockes- 
combe so you will not refuse the bable." 

Crack-Nut Sunday.— The Sunday 
next before Michaelmas Eve. The prac- 
tice was carried on in Church by all ages, 
so as to disturb the service. See Brayley 
and Britton's Surrey, iii., 41, referring 
paiticularly to Kingston. 
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Cramp.— lu "OWd Travestie," 1673, 
Epistle of llero to Leaniler, tlie following 
charms are facetiously meatioued as speci- 
fics against cramp : 

" Wear bone ring on thumb, or tye 

Strong pack-tlireiid bolow your thigh." 

la the North of England, the children run 
round the tree, repeating these verses : 

" Cramp, be thou painless, 
As our Lady iras sinless, 
VMieti she bare Jesus." 

Mr. Brand remembered that is was a cus- 
tom in the North of England for boys that 
BTram, to wear an eel skin about their 
Daked leg to prevent tlie cramp. Rings 
made from cotfin-hinges are supposed to 
do so. See Grose's " Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue," v. Scower. 

Cramp-RingrS'— Uorde, in his " In- 
troduction to Knowledce," 1542, speaking 
of England, says : " The Kynges of Eng- 
lande doth halowe every yere crampe 
rynges, >•• whicli rynges worne on ones 
fynger doth helpe thorn whycii hath the 
erarape." The same author, in his " Bre- 
%-iary of Health." 1557, foi. Kifi. speaking 
of the cramp, adopts the following super- 
stition among the remedies thereof: "The 
Kynges .Mnje.<<tie hath a great helpe in 
this matter in halowyng crampe ringes. 

id so geven without money or petition. 

« ceremonies of blessing cramp rings on 
'cod Friday will be found in Waldron's 
" Literarv Museum," 1789. — Doner. In 
Cartwrieht's Ordinary, apparently writ- 
ten in lii34, Moth the Aiititjunry betrotlies 
the widow Potluck with " his biggest 
cramp-ring." In the Life of lirnvrniito 
Cfllini. by himself, (15tX)-71), it is stated 
that these rings were imported from Eng- 
land into Italy in the sixteenth century, 
and cost tenpence. Thev were then known 
as anelli del uranchio; "but they now term 
them anetti Ji aaliite. Note in the Engl, 
transl. by J. A. Symonds, 3rd ed. p. 301. 

Creeling:.— In the " Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland," 1792, the minister of 
Galston, in Ayreshire, informs us of u 
singular custom there: "When a young 
man wishes to pay his addresses to his 
sweetheart, instead of going to her father's 
and professing his pa.ssion, he goes to a 
publichouse: and having let the landlady 
into the secret of Ids attoc-hment, the ob- 
ject of his wishes is immediately sent for, 
who never almost refuses to come. She is 
entertained with ale and whiskey, or 
brandy ; and the marriage is concluded on. 
The K'Cond dav after the marriage a creel- 
ing, as it is called, takes place. The young 
wedding pair, with their friends, asj-cmblo 
in a convenient spot. .\ small creel or 
basket is prepared for the occasion, into 
which they put some stones : the voung 
men carry it alternately, and allow them- 



selves to be caught by the maidens, who 
liave a kiss when they succeed. After a 
great deal of innocent mirth and pleasan- 
try, the creel falls at length to the young 
husband's share, who is obliged to carry it 
generally for a long time, none of the 
voung women having compassion upon 
him. At last, his fair mate kindly relieves 
hira from his burden; and her complais- 
ance in this particular is considered as a 
proof of her satisfaction with the choice 
she has made. The creel goes round again ; 
more merriment succeeds ; and alt the com- 
panv dine together and talk over the feats 
of t)ie Cold." Ramsav, in his ' Poems," 
1721, refers to the creeling usage, and adds 
in a note : " 'Tis a custom for the friends 
to endeavour the next day after tho wed- 
ding to make the new-married man as 
drunk as possible." Perhaps the French 
phrase, ' Adieu, ponniors, vendages sont 
faites,' may allude to a similar custom." 

Creeping; to the Cross.— The 
Catholic ceremony of "creeping to the 
cross" on Good I'riday is given, from an 
ancient book of the '' Ceremonial of tho 
Kings of England, " in the Notes to the 
Noruiumberland Household Hook. The 
Usher was to lay a carpet for tho Kiiigo to 
" creepe to the Crosse upon." The Queen 
and her ladies were also to " creepe to the 
Ciosse." In a proclamation, dated 2(jth 
February, JO Henrv V'lII., we reail : '* On 
Good Friday it shall be declared howe 
creepyng to the Crosse .signifyeth an hum- 
blynge of ourselfe to Christe before tho 
Crosse, and the kyssyitge of it a meinori© 
or our redemption made upon the Crosse." 
This usage was retained for some time 
after tho restoration of tho Protestant re- 
ligion under Elizabeth. In a letter written 
about 15t>6 by the Bishop of London to Sir 
W. Cecil, the Bishop .speaks of some who, 
" att Dunbarro, on Good Frvdaye sawe 
certeyn persons goo barefooted and bare- 
legged to the churche, to creepe to the 
croiise." See also Bonner's "Injunctions," 
.\.D. 1555, signat. A. 2. In " A short 
Description of Antichrist," &c. tho author 
notes the Popish custom of " creepinge to 
Hie Cros.se with egge.s and apples." 

Cremation. — The ancient Chris- 
tians, t-o testify the abhorrence of heathen 
rites, rejected tho Pagan custom of burn- 
ing the dead, depositing the innnimale 
body entire in the ground. Thus I 
found at Rutchester, one of the sta- 
tions upon the Roman Wall in North- 
uiiiborland, a sepulchre hown out of 
the living rock, wherein Leiand says 
Paulinus who cnnveited the Northum- 
bi'ians to Christianity was interred. 
Tho whole subject of cremation is 
ably taken up and treated in the thirtv- 
sevonth volume of the Archieologia by Wil- 
liam Michael Wylie, Esq. Mr. Wylie 
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shews that the burning of the dead was 
coramonly put in practice in this country 
in early times: and he observes: "The 
recent researches of Mr. Akerman, in a 
Keltic cemetery at Brighthanipton in Ox- 
fordshire, disclosed a grout number of ex- 
amples of cremation, unmixed fvith in- 
humation. 

It may not be generally knoivn 
that there is an Earth-to-Karth Society, 
eatabh'shed to resist and discountenance 
this method of dissolution. Its published 
reasons against cremation are mainly lecat 
or clerical. Perhaps this matter ought 
not to bo dismissed without a passing re- 
ference to the rather revolting praclice of 
de.stroyiug the remains of executed coji- 
victs by means of quick lime, partly no 
doubt in consequence of the law, which 
directs that such persons shall bo buried 
within the precincts of the ^aol at which 
the execution occurred. It is well-known 
that the body of Ritson t!je antiquary, by 
his own express desire, underwent this bar- 
barous form of combustion, which all the 
ingenuity of the author of " rrn-Burial " 
could not reconcile with Christian ideas. 

Cresset. — See Naros and Halliwell 
in v., iind Hazlitt's Liver)/ Companies, 
1S92, p. 310. 

Crlcke't. — This sport, now so common 
and popular, has only of recent years at- 
tracted iirchieologicul notice, and been 
found in some form or other to go back to 
the fourteenth, if not thirteenth, century. 
By some it is supposed to bo an evolution 
from club-ball, and it is cognate with- 
rounders and hockey. A Bodleian MS. of 
1344 represents a female figure bowling to 
a man, who holds in his h.nnd n bat pre- 
pared to strike ; and in 13o0 John Parish, 
nf Guildford, enclosed a plot of ground 
there for the purpose of playing at cricket. 
Whether the allusion in ISilb, cited in the 
Anfiijiiiiry, intends cricket under the de- 
signution of crear], .seems uncertain. Dur- 
ing the .seventeenth century references to 
the game are not niiincrons, which may 
possibly arise from its familiarity at that 
time, as it is one of the pastimes enume- 
rated in a news-letter of May 6. 1(370, from 
the chaplain of the ship Assigtance, lying 
oft .Vntioch. when he speaks of the sailors 
occupving their leisure in this sort of way. 
the curious feature being that they shonKl 
have found the means of doing so in such 
a locality without having taken the im- 
plements with them. The fact appears to 
be that what we at present recognise as 
cricket was simply club or bat-and-ball at 
the outset, and that wicket, wicket-keeper, 
scouts nnd other acee.<!Sories came after- 
ward — long afterward. 

In the ancient romance of 3ferlin, 
where the King's messengers are in 
aearch for a particular object of a 



child born without a mortal father, 
they meet with a party of children, 
who are said in the popular summary by 
Dunlop to be playing at cricket, Merlin 
being of the number. Of course this is no 
authority for the game ; but the occupa- 
tion of the miraculous boy and his com- 
rades may very well have been club-ball — 
a pastime of the highest antiquity. In 
Chamberlain's Anglioi Nolitia, 1C94, the 
game is thus explicitly named:— "The 
natives will endure long and hard labour; 
inasmuch that after 12 hours' hard work, 
they will go in the evening to football, 
stool ball, cricket, prison-base, wrestling, 
cudgel-playing, or some such like vehe- 
ment exercise for their recreation." It is 
said, in the World Bewitch'd, IG'J9. p. 22, 
that, on the approach of summer, "Quoits, 
cricket, nine-pins, and trap-ball will b« 
very much in fashion, and more tradesmen 
may bo soon playing in the fieUls than 
working in their shops." But Lillywhit* 
does not seem to trace back farther than 
1746. at all events for any events of im- 
portance. Cricket Scores and Eiofiraphiet 
of Celebrated Cricketers, 1862-3. The 
print published by Bowles and Carver in 
1784 of this game, as it was then plaved 
by the Gentlemen's Club, White Conduit 
House, exhibits the usual accessories of 
wickets, stumps, fielders, batsman, and 
bowler. The party wears knee-breeches, 
shoes or high-lows, and all, except two, 
who are seated on the ground, and may 
bo umpires, are in shirt-slceves. The 
seated figures, and one or two of the others 
liave pigtails, and the former cloaks and 
sombrero hats. The length of the course in 
the engraving seems less than would sait 
modern experts. The wicket is in the 
form of two forked stumps ; the bat re- 
sembles a club. A few years earlier (1779), 
a match was played at Sevcnoaks in Kent, 
between the Countess of Derby and other 
noble ladies, alt represented in a contem- 
porary print as attired in ordinary out- 
door dress and elaborate head-gear. The 
bowler is stooping to serve the ball, and 
the wicket has only two stumps. The 
cricket grounds at Darnall, near ^hefEeld, 
appear to have been celebrated in the 
earlier part of the last century (1820>, and 
there is n coloured engraving by Robert 
Cruikshank, showing the North East view 
of the place. It is not many years since this 
sport was played by men and boys wearing 
their tall liats, nor indeed is the practice 
yet entirely discontinued. A friend has 
soen n print of the boys at Tonbridge 
School in the earlier part of the century 
in which they are so represented. 

As far back as 18(X), in the Court 
Rolls of the Manor of Wimbledon, 
complaints were registered of the an- 
noyance nnd danger arising from 
cricket balls to passengers and vo- 
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hides near the gate leading; from Wind- 
sor-street to Barnes on Lower Putney 
Common. The Wimbledon Cricket Cluo 
has periodically printed for the use of its 
members an account of the matches and 
scores since tlio establishment of the in- 
stitution in 1&71. liord's Cricket Ground, 
still so celebrated, owed its name to Tbos. 
Lord, one of the attendants at the 
White Conduit Club at the end of the 
18th century. Lord sub.sequent!y estab- 
lished the Marylehone Club, now Lord's. 
Smith, in his Book for a Hainy I>ay, 
1661, tolls us that in 1803 the Duko 
of Dorset, Lord Wiuchelsea, Lord 
Talbot, and others, played at this 
game in an open field near White 
Conduit House. The Marylebone Club 
appears to have been one of the more 
prominent institutions of this character in 
old days. In 1823 Henry Bentiey printed 
"A correct Account of all the Cricket 
Matches which hnvo been played by the 
Marv-le-Bono Club and all tlio other prin- 
cipal Matches from 1786 to 1822," and in 
1825 appeared at Basingstoke a small duo- 
decimo volume entitled " Laws of the 
same of Cricket as revised by the 
Cricket Club at St. Marylebone.'' The 
encouragement of the game in Kent was 
largely due to Sir Horace Mann, the cor- 
respondent of Horace Walpole. Mann, 
with the Duke of Dorset and Lord Tanker- 
Tille. presidents of the Surrey and Hants 

^XlsTens, Sir William Draper and others, 
formed a committee, which met at the Star 
and Garter, in Pall Mall, and drew up 
rules for the game, about 1770. In the 

^JCentUh Giizettc for April, 1794, isanad- 
rertisement of a game of cricket to bo 

liplayed under the auspices of Sir Horace 

fJuann at Uarrictsham on ponies. Some 
goidental particulars about the gunic 
nd those who were distinguished as 
payers under George II. and George 
Ml.^ may be gathered from the Notes 
by ScribleruB Maximus to an heroic poem 

-entitled Cricket, publishe<l without date, 

|«Dd dodicate<l to John Earl of Sandwich 
(1729-92). The Kentish men appear at 
this time to hare held high rank as cric- 
keters. But the game had evidently been 
ong ere this well established. The men of 

^Warehnm in Sussex, also acquired in the 
•ighteenth century a groat name for their 

l^roficiency in the sport. Lower's Cnm- 
pnrf, Jlijit. of SuastT, 1870, ii., 231. 
Dr. Knrnivall informs me that he met, in a 
17th century book, with the term yorker 
in the use of a ball, which is so pitched by 
the bowler us to strike the ground between 

^the batsman's feet, and make it impossible 

Nbr him to hit it. Comp. Cat and Log, 

' tkc., and see Halliwell in v. 

Cricket. The.— Pliny mentions the 
cricket as luuch esteemed by the ancient i 



magicians: there is no doubt that our 
superstitions concerning these little do- 
mestics have been transmitted to us from 
his times. iVa^ Z/i;)^, book xxix. It is a 
lucky sign to have crickets in the house : 

" Ad Gritlum. 

qui meuB culinao. 

Argutulus choraules, 

Et hospes cs caiiorus 

Quacunqiic commorerit 
Feticitaiii Omen." 

— Bourne's Poematia, edit. 1764, p. 133. 
Grose says it is hold extremely unlucky to 
kill a cricket, perhaps from the idea of its 
being a breach of hospitality, this insect 
taking refuge in houses. Several old 
writers mention this superstition as strong 
and general. Melton, in his Astiologai- 
ter, 1620, p. 45, tolls us that the abandon- 
ment of a chimney by crickets is a fatal 
sign, and Gay in his Pastoral Dirt/e, and 
an early dramatist seem to say that the 
shrieking of the insect in the oven or chim- 
ney was to be viewed in the same unfav- 
vourable light. Dodsley's Old Plaijs, 1780, 
vi. 3o7. In the Spectator's day the 
voice of the cricket was held to be potent 
for good or evil. In Dryden and Lee's 
" CEaipus," it is even ranked with the 
owl and the raven, birds of the worst 
omen. To come to a more modern and in- 
telligent writer. White of Kelborne ob- 
serves to us : " they " (crickets) " are the 
housewife's barometer, foretelling her 
when it will rain, and are prognostic some- 
times, she thinks, of ill or good luck, of 
the death of a near relation, or the ap- 
proach of an absent lover. Hy being tne 
constant companions of her solitary hours, 
they naturally become the objects of her 
superstition. Tender insects, that live 
abroad, either enjoy only the short period 
of one summer, or else doze awa.y the cold, 
uncomfortable months in profound slum- 
bers; but these residing, as it were, in a 
torrid zone, are always alert and merry ; 
n good Christmas fire is to them like the 
heats of the (log-days. Though they are 
frequently hoard by day, vet it is their 
natural time of motion in the night." 

Croquet. — A game probably of 
French origin, as it is depicted m 
an engraving, dated 1024. by Callot, 
representing the players at Nancy in Lor- 
raine at that time. It is said in some 
verses accompanying the series of prints, 
of which this forms one, to be a diversion 
of the spring of the year. A Wimbledon 
correspondent of Sotes and Oucriet (Jan. 
4, 1873), ihiis describes the illustration : — 
'•The scene of the pastime is a broad, 
stiaight walk, running between parterres, 
and apparently 100 feet in length. At 
either end is erected a single hoop, 
width and height seemingly 2t 



of 

feet. Several balls are grouped ' close 
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Cross and Pile* — See Heads and 
Toili. 



Cross Days. — These are the Monday, 
- - - • • ■■ Holy 



to one of tltMe boofis, nxud which 
stand some players, mallet in faaad ; 
while, a few feet in front of the 

other hoop, another plaver is about to de- I Tacedar. and Wednesday preceding 
liver a stroke, and is evidently aiming to i Thursday in Rogation Week. They are 
send his ball up among its companions ! referred to under this name in the Plnmp- 
near the goal opposite him. Mallets, balls, ' ton Corrtspondcnce, under date of May 18, 
boops, and players, though on a minute i 1501. It appears that in North Wales, 
aeale, are all so distinctly drawn, that no , amonc the state quarrynien of Penrhyn, 
mistake can occur in {lerteiring at a there is a superstition still prevalent that, 
glance the action of performers and the in- if any work is done on Ascension J)ay, 



struments of performance. All the players 
are males; and in this respect most cer- 
tainly the croquet which was goingon be- 
fore Callot's eyes at Nancy, in the Tear of 
Grace, 1(524, is sadly at a disadvantage, 
when compared with the modern reproduc- 
tion. 

Cross.— Hall, in his "Characters," 
1608, speaking of the superstitious man. 
•Kys: "Some wayee he will not go, ana 
■ome he dares not : either there are bugs, 
or he faineth them. Every lanteme is a 
shoat, and every noi.se is of chaines. He 
Knows not why. but his custom is to go a 
little about, and to leave the Cross still on 
the right hand." In .\rticles to be en- 
quired of within the .\rchdeaconry of 
Yorke, 164(1, 1 find the following: — 
" Whether at the death of any there be 
praying fi)r the dead at crosses, or places 
whoro cros-sos have heeu, in the way to the 
churtih." lu "The Canterburian's Self- 
Conviction," 1(M(), chap. 6. is this 
passai^ : "They avow that signing 
with the dimio of the Crosse at 
ryaiiig or lyiuu downe, at going out or 
ooinini; in, at lichtniu of vandles, (slosing 
of winiiowos, or any such action, is not 
only u pioiis niul inolitable rorenionie, but 
a very apontolirk triulition." The follow- 
ing very tMirious "Old Wives' Prayer" is 
found in Uorrick's " He-sperides," p. 205: 

" Holy>rtiod, come forth and sliield 
lU it It' citie. and the tield : 
Safely K»nrd us, now and aye, 
Krom tint lihi.st that burns by day; 
And Ihiisx Ktinnd.s that us affright 
In the .It'ud of dainpi.sh night. 
Diivo all hurtful Keinds us fro, 
lly tho timo the cooks first crow." 

Pvnnant, in his " Tour.i in Wales," says: 
•' At tho ilolivery of the bread and wine 
at tho SatTiinioiit, .Mwernl, before they re- 
»Mf>iv»» tho liToad III- iMi|), thciuch held out to 
Ihent, will lloiiiish u little with their 
Ihoiuii, MiiiiirtliiiiK liko ninkiiig the fif^ure 
sif thx Crowi, 'lin<y do it (the women 
l«o»tli') when tli»\v nay their prnvers on 
likMr nnit I'oininK l« churt-h." In Bob- 
W«>li'» " l.ife ol .lohnnon," it is observed: 
' of i>ii|ii>rAtiliim they thought that 

ho i<ok(<r before the fire would 
(n.\s> i,>,iv tlu> wilt'li, who hindered the 
liiN' iK'iii liiii'tiiiig, HN it made the sign of 
tlw Ci»«a," 



some accidents will follow, and the Daily 
Sevt of June 10. 1878, reports that " dur- 
ing last week thousands of men employed 
at the Welsh slate quarries here 
refused to work on Ascension Thursday." 
! It adds : •" A few years ago the agents per- 
] suaded the men to break through the 
I superstitious observance, and there wore 
' accidents each year, a not unlikely occur- 
rence, seeing the extent of tho works car- 
ried on ana the (langerous occupation of 
the men. This year, however, the men 
one and all refused to work." 

Cross in Writing:. — I have no doubt 
but that this is a remain of Popery. Thus 
persons, who cannot write, are direc- 
ted to make their marks, instead of 
signing their names, which is gener- 
ally done in the form of a cross. From 
the form of a cross at the beginning of a 
horn-book, tho alphabet is called the 
Christ-Cross row. The cross used in shop 
books Butler seems to derive from the same 
origin : 

" And some against all idolizing 

The cross in sTiop-books or baptising.'' 

Hudibras, p. 3, c. 2, 1. 313. The round O 
of a milk-score is, if I mistake not, also 
marked with a cross for a shilling, though 
unnoted by LIuellin in a passage where he 
st>eaks of the barmaid ttriting — 
" For u tester half a moono, 
And a great round for a shilling," 
.A not unusual super.scription to early let- 
ters was a cross with or without the word 
Jesus. Dalryraple, in liis "Travels in 
Spain," says, that there "nut a woman 
gets into a coach to go a hundred yards, 
not a postillion on his horse, without cross- 
ing themselves. Even the tops of tavern- 
hills and the directions of letters are 
marked with crosses." 

Cross - Cegged. — Sir Thomas 
Browne cites Pliny for the opinion of the 
ancients that to sit cross-legged was un- 
lucky and improper, and Atheuieus for the 
fact, that it was regarded as a practice 
which had power to hinder childbirth. 
Park, on the contrary, noted in his copy of 
Bourne and Brand : '' To sit cross-lcwged, 
I have always understood, was intended to 
produce good or fortunate consequences. 
Hence it was employed as a charm at 
school by one boy who wished well for 



another, in order to deprecate some pun- 
ishment which both miglit tremble to liavo 
incurred the expectation of. At a card- 
table, 1 liave also cuuRlit some superstiti- 
ous players sitting cross-legged with a view 
of bringing good Tuck." It was a point of 
belief that a witch, bj- sitting cross-legged, 
could prevent a woman'.s delivery, and 
Heywood, in his "Silver Age," 1613, has 
bestowed on Juno this power, whore the 
gotldes.s hinders the labour of Alcnieiia. 
The dramatist followed the classical legend 
to a certain extent, while he made it con- 
form to the superstitious creed of his own 
country. Flecknoe, speaking of "your 
fanatick roformcrs," says: "Had they 
their will, a bird should not fly in the air 
with its wings across, a ship with its crnss- 
jrard sail upon the sea, nor prophane tay- 
lor sit cross-legged on his shop-board, or 
have cross-bottoms to winde his thread 
upon." This whinuMcal detestation of (he 
crass-form, no douitt, took it.s rise from 
the odium at that time against everything 
derive<l from Popery. 

Cross Monday.—Tn Bridges "His- 
tory of Northamptonshire" are recorded 
various instances of having processions on 
Cross Monday. 

Cross Point.— See Eorse-Trick. 

Cross-Questions.— Said to be a 
game by Nuros, (lloasait/, in v. Perhaps 
allie<l to Qurstions and Commandi, and 
to Cros:i-Oinstion> and CroM-Aitswers. 
Compare Hazlitt's Uaniibook and Bibl. 
CM. V. Breton, and Vhildrtn's Games 
•upr&. 

Cross RufT. — This is a species of luff, 
a game at cards. There was rulf (q.v.), 
doublo-ruif, and cross-ruff. In A Notable 
Dueovery of Cosenage, 1591, the preface 
states, among other matters, how the 
suthor, going into the West of England, 
found at a country ale-house half-a- 
dozen farmers playing at cross-ruff, and 
hoped to win all their money, when he 
found to hi.^ disappointment that they had 
read Greene's exposure of conj/catchcrit, 
and were on their guard. This, with 
others, is quote*! in " Poor Robin's Al- 
manac " for 1693 : 

" Christmas to hungry stomachs gives 
relief. 

With mutton, pork, pios, pasties, and 
roast beef : 

And men at cards spend many idle 
hours, 

At loaduin, whisk, cross-niff, put, and 
all-fours." 

Crowdie.— In Scotland, Eden says, 
Ibey ased to eat crowdio on Shrove Tues- 
day, as in England they did nancakes. He 
adds: "On this day there is always put 
into the bason or porringer, out of which 
the unmarried folks are to eat, a ring, the 



finding of which, by fair moans, is sup- 
posed to he ominous of the finder's being 
first married." Crowdie is made by pour- 
ing boiling water over oat-meal and stir- 
ring it a little. It is eaten with milk or 
butter. The more modern manner of 
preparing is described in the Miisu; An- 
ijlkanu:, 168'J, ii., 86. 

Crow-Keeper. — See Nares, Glos- 
iani. in v., and Hazlitt's Procerbs, 1882, 
p. 181. 

Cry. — See Auctions, where the employ- 
ment of the Prcco or Crier is recorded. 
Ihit the cry was used on a multifarious 
diversity of occasions : 1, for the aniiouuce- 
ntent of the issue of now money ; 2, tor the 
publication ol the decreus of Councils; 3, 
for the advertisement of playn to be 
performed ; 4, for tho recovery of 
lost property ; 5, for proclaiming the 
approach of royal or high per.soiiages 
to their seats; 6, for the notifica- 
tion of any local event, not only prior 
to typography and journalism, but down 
tn the present time iu some rural dis- 
tncts. In ancient times the crier or usher 
carried, not a bell, but a trumpet. La- 
croix, Ma:urs et Usages, 1872, p. 337 ; Haz- 
litt's Venetian Republic, 1900, ii., 355, 
457 ; Hazlitt's Monograph on Shakespear, 
1002, p. 103. The heraldic Oijcz and the 
legal Oyer and Terminer are evolutions 
from the ancient use of tho cry in mani- 
fold cases; and Oyentia is a feudal term 
for the public indication of the time for 

Saying a periodical tribute. Mai^ne 
I'Arnis Lexicon Media: ct Infimce Laiini- 
tatis, 1856, in v. 

Cry Coke. — To cry Coke is in vulgar 
language synonymous with crying Pec- 
cavi. Coke, says Ruddiman, in his 
Glossary to Douglas's " Virgil," is 
the sound which Cocks utter, especi- 
ally when they are 
which Skinner is of 
have the name of Cock. 

Crying:, the Mare.- 
vest sport in Hertfordshire, called "Cry- 
ing the Mare " (it is the same in Shrop- 
shire), when the reapers tie together the 
tops of the last blades of corn, which is 
Mare, and standing at some distance, 
throw their sickles at it, and he who cuts 
the knot, has the prize, with acclamations 
and good cheer. I was informed of the 
following custom on this occasion at Hit- 
chin in tiio same county where each farmer 
drives furiously home with the last load of 
his corn, while the people run after him 
with bowls full of water in order to throw 
on it : this is also accompanied with great 
shouting. Blount tolls us farther that 
" after the knot is cut, then they cry with 
a loud voice three times, ' I have her.' 
Others answer, as many times, ' What have 
you f — 'A mare, a more, a mare.' 
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— ' Whose ii she?' thrice also.— J. B. 

(naming the owner three timoBl. — 
' Whither wilt you send her? ' — 'To J. k 
Nicks,' fnaming some neighbour who has 
not all his corn ronped) ; then they all 
shout three times, and so the ceremony- 
ends with good cheer. "In Yorkshire upon 
the like occasion they have a Harvest 
Dame, in Bedfordshire a Jack and a 
Gill." 

Crying tho Nack.— A harvest cus- 
tom in Dorsetshire and Devonshire. A 
correspondent of Notes and Queries 
writes: — " I was present last year at a 
farm in North Devon where the curious 
old custom of " calling the nnck " was ob- 
served. Tho reapers were gathered round 
a pond, whore they snng three times, first 
in low tones, gradually increasing in loud- 
ness, the words: — 

" Arnack, arnack, arnack, 
We haven, we haven, we haven, 
God send the nack." 

After which they all laughed and shouted. 
They then retired to the house — not to 
supper, for the ceremony was not yet over. 
One of the party had the " nack " secreted 
on his per-soii. A member of the farmer's 
family tried to discover the possessor, be- 
fore he entered the kitchen in order to 
drench him, or, as they said, " wet tho 
nack," with a bucket of water. Failing 
to do thi.s, the farmer was obliged to sup- 
plv a larger (junntity of beer than would 
otherwise have been given to each indi- 
vidual after supper. The " nack " is pre- 
served in the farmer's kitchen for the 
year." 

CuckInK, or GoKingT Stool. — 
Called also a tumbrel, tribuch, and tre- 
buchet; also a thewe. In tho " Prompto- 
riura Parvulorum," " Esyn, or Cukkyn." 
is interpreted by slrrcoriso : and in tlio 
" Domesday Survey," in the account of 
the City of Chester," we read : " Vir sivo 
raulier falsam mensuram in civitate faci- 
ens deprchonsus, iiii. solid, emendab'. 
Similiter malam servisiam faciens, aut in 
tiathedrii, ponebatur Stercori.'i, aut iiii. 
solid, dab' prepositis." See Cowel in v. 
ex Carta Job. regis, dat. 11 Jun. anno 
regni 1. It is called Ihrwe in Lamharde's 
"Eirenarcha," lib. i. c. 12. The following 
extract from Cowel, in v. Thew, (with the 
extract just quoted from Lysons) seemu 
to prove this : " Georgius Grey Comes Can- 
tii clamat in mnner. de Bushton & Ayton 
puniro deliiuiuentes contra Assisam Pania 
et Corvisitp, per tres vices per amercia- 
menta, & quarta vice Pistores per Pillo- 
riam, Braciatores per Tumbrellam, & 
Rixatrices per Thewe, hoc e.st, ponere eaa 
super Ecabelliim vocat, a Cucking Stool. 
PI. in Itin. apud Cestr. 14 Hen. VII." 
But comp. Stool of Repentance, infrfi. The 



cucking-stool was an engine invented for 
the punishment of scolds and unquiet 
women, by ducking them in the water, 
after having placed them in a stool or 
chair fixed at the end of a long pole, by 
which they were immerged in some muddy 
or stinking pond. Blount tells us that 
some think it a corruption from ducking 
stool, but that others derive it from 
Choaking Stool. Though of the most re- 
mote antiquity, it is now, it should seem, 
totally disused. An essayist in the 
" Gentleman's Magazine," for May, 1732, 
observes that "The stools of infamy are 
the ducking stool, and the stool of repent- 
ance. The first was invented for taming 
female shrews. Lysons gives us a curious 
extract from the churchwardens' and 
chamberlain's accounts at Kingston-upon- 
Thames in lo72, which contains a bill of 
expenses for making one of these cucking 
stools, which, he says, must have been 
much in use formerly, as there are fre- 
quent entries of money paid for 
its repair. Environs, i., 233. Blake- 
way, in his Hisiory of Shrewsbury, 
1779, p. 172, furnishes the subjoined en- 
tries: — " 1572. The making of the cuck- 
ing stool, 8s. : iron work for the same, Ss. ; 
timber for the same, 7s. 6d. ; 3 brasses for 
the same and three wheels, 4s. lOd." There 
is an order of the Corporation of Shrews- 
bury, 1669, that " A ducking stool be 
erected, for the punishment of all scolds." 
Borlase tells us that: " Among the pun- 
ishments inflicted in Cornwall, of old 
time, was that of the cocking-stool, a seat 
of infamy where strumpets and scolds, 
with bare foot and head, were condemnod 
to abide the derision of those that passed 
by, for such time as the bailiffs of manors, 
which had the priinlege of such jurisdic- 
tion, did appoint. Nat. Hist, of Cornirall, 
p. 303. A certificate of the puni.shment of 
an incorrigible scold by ducking, dated 
1673, and addressed by the churchwardens 
of Waddington, co. York, to Thomas Par- 
ker, Esq., of Browsholme, hereditary bow- 
bearer of Bolland Forest under the Duke 
of Buccleucbj is to be seen in "Current 
Notes " for December, 1805. 

In Skene's " Reeiani Majestatem, 
ch. 60, this punishment occurs aa 
having been used anciently in Scot- 
land : speaking of Browsters, i.e., 
" Women quha brewes aill to be sauld " 
it is said, " gif she makes gude ail, that is 
sufficient. Bot gif she makes evill ail, con- 
trair to tho use and consuetude of the 
burgh, and is convict thereof, she sail pay 
ane unlaw of aucht shillinges, or sal suffer 
the justice of the burgh, that is, she sail 
be put upon the cock-stule, and the aill 
sail be aistributed to the pure folke." 
Braithwaite, speaking of a Xantippean, 
says: " He (her husband) vowos therefore 
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to bring her in all disgrace to the cucking- 
Btoole ; and shee vowes againe to bring him 
with all contempt, to the stoole of repent- 
ance." Wliimztes, 1631, p. 182. In one 
of the jest-books, there is the following 
anecdote: 'Some gentlemen travelling, 
and coming near to a town, saw an old 
Troman spinning near the ducking stool : 
one, to make the company merry, asked 
the good woman what that chair was mad© 
for? Said she, you know what it is. In- 
deed, said he, not I, unless it be the chair 
jou use to spin in. No, no, said she, you 
Know it to be otherwise : have you not 
heard that it is the cradle your good 
mother hath often layn inf" Xew Hrlp to 
Discourse, 1684, p. 216. These stools 
Mem to have been in common use when 
Uisson, the French traveller, visite<l this 
country, and when Gay wrote his Pasto- 
rals : they are thus described by the 
latter : 

" I'll speed me to the pond, where the 

high stool 
On the long plank hangs o'er the muddy 

pool, 
That stool, the dread of every scolding 

queen," &c. 

Hisson says: "La maniere de punir les 
fommes querelleuses et debauchees est 
■ assez plaisante en Angleterre. Un attache 
[nne chaise a bras it I'extremite de deux 
iXspeces de Solives, longues de douza o« 
I auinze pieds et dans un eloignement paral- 
rjele, en sorte que ces deux pieces de bois 
rainbrassent par leur deux bouts voisins la 
I diaise qui est entre deux, & qui y est at- 
tach^ par la cote comme avec un essieu, 
de telle maniere, qu'clle a du Jeu, et 
qu'elle demeure toujours dans I'etat na- 
tnrel & horisontal auquel une Chaise doit 
Atre afin qu'on puisse s'nsseoir dessus, soit 

au'on I'eleve, soit qu'on I'nbaisse. On 
resse un poteau sur le bord d'un Etang 
lOU d'une Riviere, & sur ce potenu on poee 
Ipresque en equilibre, la double piece de 
■•ois a une des extremitez de lanuello la 
[Chaise se trouve au dessus de I'eau. 
' On met la Ferame dans cette ChaiFc 
et on la plonge ainsi autant de fois 
qa'il a ete ordonn^, pour raffraichir un 
pen sa chalear immoder6e." See Ozcll's 
Translation, p. 65. In " Mi.scellancous 
?oems," 4c., bv Benjamin We.st, of Wee- 
i-Bcck, Northamptonshire, 8vo. 1780, is 
fpreserve<l a copy of verses, said to have 
[seen written near sixty years ago, entitled 
" The Ducking Stool." A note informs 
BSj " To the honour of the fair sex in the 
neighbourhood of R***y. this machine has 
en taken down (as useless) several 
an." The stool is represented in a cut 
anexed to the " Dumps," designed and 
igraved by Louis du Guernier, and also 
the frontispiece of " The old Woman of 
ttcliff Highway." A specimen was to 



be seen within a few years on the banks of 
the Stour at Fordwich in Kent. Some ad- 
ditional particulars, illustrating this obso- 
lete usagje, but to the same purport, were 
nriiited in Willis's " Current Notes " for 
February and .\pril, 1854. See Wright and 
Fairholt's Archo'olonical Album, 1845, p. 
4f)-54. and Halliwell's Diet., \»m, in v. 
Morant. speaking of Canuden, in the hun- 
dred of Rochford, mentions " Cuckiiigstole 
Croft, as given for the maintenance of a 
light in this church, as appears by inquisi- 
tion, 10 Eliz." Essex, L, 317. 




CUCKINO BTOOt.. 

Cuckold. — I know not how this word, 
which ia generally derived from euculus, a 
cuckoo, has happened to be given to the 
injured husband, for it seems more pro- 
perly to belong to the adulterer, tha 
cuckoo being well known to be a bird that 
deposits its eggs in other bird's nests. 
The Romans seemed to have used this eu- 
culus in its proper sense as the adulterer, 
calling with equal propriety the cuckold 
himself Carruca or hedge-sparrow, 
which bird is well known to adopt the 
other's spurious offspring. Richardson 
and Worcester, in their Dictionaries, en- 
dorse Tooke's etymology of cuckold, which 
seems, after all, to be the correct one, 
namely, cucol, from the Italian eucolo, a 
cuckoo; the word should be cucol, as in 
some of our old writers, and not cucold (or 
cuckold), and we get the word from the 
past participle of the English verb formed 
from the Italian substantive :cucolo, cucol, 
cucol 'd. Douce says: "That the word 
euculus was a terra of reproach amongst 
the antients there is not the least doubt 
and that it was used in the sense of our 
cuckold is equally clear. Plautus has so 
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u oo BMi« than one occasioB. 
Iw BAkea » woman thus ; 




Cncohis, surge, Ama- 



" Ckao capito te Otculxun Uxor domum 
*x Insins rapit." 

A«d T«( !■ fcBo>Ww place, where PEeudolna 
CaUtdoraa -Quid fles, Cucule:'" 
.• MOM is out ol the question, and 
II. i:y K^i tM taken merely as a term of re- 
prtMkcb. Horace c«^^tainlT uses the word 
•s it is explaiiMtl b; Pliny in the passage 
already gireti. and the conclusion there 
drawn appoars to be that which best re- 
OouvitM tjM ittore modern sense of the 
term. b«inf likewise supported bv a note 
i ^' knorum Horace, from "Bisturia 

■^ ' tn," kjr Ca»y»tius. The applica- 

t ::<> above paasage to our use of the 

Word cuckold, as coonected with the cuc- 
koo, is that the husband, timid, and in- 
VMabitf of protvctinc his honour, like that 
Qmi i-'i calitHl by its name, and thus con- 
vwted into nil object of contempt and 
atriiimi in tho " Athenian Oracle " it is 
1 .,t .-H.U.iKlry : "The Romans 
:J yet Pompey, Cesar, 
Oato and others hod 
liny and scandal." 
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: ions," by Robert 
HIM. II IS ■ ' •• Since Plautus 
und with i •• •• i^on calls the 

' •'•" ' ■■• wife is udul- 

I, because ho 

\ i"», which tho 

I Ol t>olie\os tus own: why 

I hon that corrupts another 

In v: ',i>r ciklloil tlie Cuckow, 

l>'i I merrilv whilst his cgcs 

n' - , ..I.-, neighbour's hens'r" 

i '> " Pivwopopcia of Jealou- 

». . 'I' ill with a garland of gold 

iJrvlUm, ititd M cuck^to sitting on her nst. 

Ywu iloiii!! Ill I.e. Mfry Talys, Ib'X, turn 

Ihu M>iuo»'hnt iiiieonventiooal topic : 

eloiy iif I bo uifo whoae pies died in 

iuu. Hiid who U'lng tola that she 

Igti u cuokold'H hat. und farrow 

~ ill, uppluHl to a female neigh- 

b\'Ur. «h>Mt<up(m tlio Utter angrily re- 

Utrltsl tbnt hor husband was no cuckold, 

.1 ' ' ^.t iu> but, ami the woinnii, after 

I .til round, dt<clanHl tlint if she 

I '.... v.... ,li,, would K^'t one of 

I A, tlut account of the 

I' tho nion-hunt, whoob- 

11 lio liiid houi'd Kuy every truo 

I * u<.Ul«»u thumb. "Truth it 

' ti«i, " that my thumb is gilt, 

*o huvo nil power to see it, for 

I . ii'ci|>(>ity iiiciileiit thereto, 

iK . .k t'uvdold shall never have 

ui.'iiv 1^" t'ouip. Uaelitt's Pto- 
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rer6f, 1882, p. 56, where the converse is 
suggested, in which case we should con- 
clude that the reason was because his jaun- 
diced eye would take the thumb to be yel- 
low or golden. 

There is a song in Ritson's collection in 
which a jealous wife is represented as 
putting on her yellow hose. 

" Here is Maryone Marchauntes at All- 
gate, 

Her husbode dwells at y* signe of y* 
Cokoldes Pate." 

— Cock Lords Bote. In the Boke of Mayd 
Emiijn (about 1540), it is stated that the 
lady had five husbands, all cuckolds, and 
that she made thtir heanis, whether they 
liked or not, and gave them a pretty hood- 
ful of bells to wear. Hazb'tt's Popular 
Poetry, iv., 83. Dickenson, in " Greene in 
Conceipt," 1598, uses this expression of a 
cornute : "but certainely, beleeved, that 
Giraldo his master was as soundly arinde 
for the heade, as either Capricorne, or the 
stoutest horned signe in the Zodiacke." 
" It is said, — Many a man knows no end 
of his goods : right : many a man has good 
horns, and knows no end of tliera. Well, 
that is the dowry of his wife ; 'tis none or 
his own getting. Horns? Kven so; — 
Poor men alone ? — No, no ; the noblest 
deer hath them as huge as the rascal." — 
.4» You Like It, act iii., sc. 3. Among the 
witticisms on cuckolds that occur iu our 
old plays, must not be omitt«d the follow- 
ing in " Ram Alley," 1611 : 

"Why, my good father, what should 

you do with a wife? 
Would you be crested? Will you needs 

thrust your head 
In one of Vulcan's helmets? Will you 

perforce 
Weare a city cap and a CJourt feather?" 

The following passage is in "Plaine 
Perc-evoll, the peacemaker of Eng- 
land" : — You say true, Sal sapit 
omnia ; and service without salt, by 
the rite of England, is a cuckold's tee if 
ho claim it." 

" On Dr. Cuckold. 
" Who so famous was of late. 
Ho wos with finger pointed at : 
What cannot learning do, and single 

state? 
" Being married, he so famous grew, 
As he was pointed at with two: 
What cannot learning and a wife now 
do?" 

Flecknoe's Diarium, 1666. Butler, in his 
" Hudibras," informs us for what a sin- 
gular purpose carvers used formerly to in- 
voke the names of cuckolds. This allusion 
arose, according to a passage in the 59th 
No. of the " British .Apollo,"' from the dex- 
terity of one Thomas Web, carver to the 
Lord Mayor in Charles the First's time. 
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and his fame in a less favourable respect, 
whence cume the proverb, " Think of a 
cuckold," addressed to one who cannot 
carve the joint before him. In Haz- 
Hit's Earhj Popular Poetry, 1864 - 6, ' 
vol. i., will be found the curious 
Ai-thurian piece, called the Cuckold's 
Dance, witii a body of notices illus- 
trative at the present subject, including 
the dance of Cuckolds all a-row. The lat- 
ter became at the Restoration a favourite 
dance-tune. Compare the same writer's 
Proverbs, 1882. Jn the background of | 
Hogarth's signboard of " The Man Loaded i 
with Mischief," is an inn calleil "The 
Cuckold's fortune." Cuckold's Point, be- 
low Rotherhitheor Redriff, was anciently 
known as Cuckold's Haven. In " Tarlton's 
Jests," first publshed probably about 1590, 
we are told, " How Tarlton landed at 
Cuckold's Hauen," " whereupon one gaue 
him this theame next day : 

' Tarlton, tell mee, for fayoe would I 

know, 
If thou wert landed at Cuckold's hauen, 

or no? 
Tarltou answered thus : 

' Yes, sir, I take 't in no scome. 

For many land there, yet misae of the 

home.' " 

The following is an extract from Hentz- 
ner'a " Travejs in Kngland," 1598 : "Upon 
taking the air down the river (from Lon- 
don), on the left hand lies Ratcliffe, a con- 
siderable suburb. On the opposite shore 
is fixed a long pole, with ram s horns upon 
it, the intention of which was vulgarly said 
to be a reflection upon wilful and con- 
tented cuckolds." Pennant, in his " Zoo- 
1776, speaking of the cuckoo, says : 
i> Dote is so uniform, that his name in 
U languages seems to have been derived 
im it, and in all other countries it is 
liped in the same reproachful sense. The 
reproach seems to arise from this bird 
making use of the bed or nest of another 
to deposit it« eggs in ; leaving the care of 
it« young to a wrong parent ; but Juvenal, 
in nis Ctn Satire, with more justice, gives 
the infamy to the bird in whose nest the 
•upposititious eggs were layed, 

' Tu tibi tunc Curruca places — ' " 

A case lately occurred in which a cuckoo 
found to uave deposited its eggs in the 
of a wagtail, which was sitting upon 
m. Daily Xewa, Sept. 4, 1879. John- 
, in his Dictionary, says : " The cuckow 
laid to suck the eggs of other birds, and 
y her own to be hatched in their place; 
oBo which practice it was usual to alarm 
husband at the approach of an adulterer 
by calling ' cuckoo,' which by mistake was 
is time applied to the husband." He was 
mlgarly supposed to suck other birds' eggs 
*~ make his voice clear aa in the old rhyme : 
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" He sucks little birds' eggs, 
To make his voice clear ; 
And when he sings cuckoo. 
The summer is near." 

The following item is from the Horning 
Post of May 17, 18*21 : " A singular custom 
prevails in Shropshire at this period of the 
year, which is peculiar to that county. As 
soon as the first cuckoo has been heard, all 
the labouring classes leave work, if in the 
middle of the day, and the time is devoted 
to mirth and jollity over what is called the 
cuckoo ale." The annexed communication 
was made by a writer, signing himself G., 
to the Daily News of Sept. 5, 1879 : " In 
July last, at a small road-side crossing on 
the London and South Western Railway 
on the banks of the Axe, in Dnrsetshire, 
and at a place well known to anglers, 
called TythorleiEh-bridge, I hud in my 
hands a full-fledged young cuckoo which 
had just dropped from the nest of a small 
finch that haunts the river side and goes 
by some local name I am not at this 
moment prepared to spell. The man at 
the station, who rejoices equally in the 
name of Joe, a wooden leg, and an un- 
blemished reputation, is in his way a bit 
of a naturalist, and took almost as much 
interest in the young cuckoo as in the 
flowers which cover and surround his cot- 
tnge. He bad watched the bird for some 
time, and seemed from other iustances to 
have no doubt as to the truth of the tradi- 
tion. The young cuckoo, when once re- 
moved from the nest and oefore it can use 
its wings, will not remain there, but 
scrambles down and gets into the hedges 
at the roadside. In that cose it generally 
dies; but the foster parents, which in this 
instance ive saw in a painful state of agita- 
tion on the telegraph wires and neigh- 
bouring trees, wiu in the meantime follow 
it and feed it. The young cuckoo just 
fledged was certainly larf;er than a full- 
grown thrush or black-bird, and was as 
savage as a young eagte. From the size of 
the nest it must have very much incon- 
venienced the foster parents. One can 
easily understand that the old hen cuckoo 
before depositing its own egg would clear 
out the eggs of the finch, as tradition re- 
lates." 

In the March number of the " Gentle- 
man's Magazine" for 1895, among 
the general articles, G. W. Murdoch has 
one ridiculing the popular myth that the 
cuckoo arrives in March. It is, he says, 
a fiction of the imagination, and he only 
admits one [>robable authentication of so 
early an arrival of the cuckoo in half-a- 
century — all personal testimonies to the 
contrary notwithstanding. He also goes 
as far as to say that the myth of the March 
cuckoo can he disproved beyond the 
shadow of a scientific doubt, and, parsu- 
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ing the scientific branch of the Kubject, 
Koes on to say that for reasons n°nich 
branch off and take root in several depart- 
ments of human cult in relation to the 
phenomena of pyschological and pure ani- 
mistic eroliition, the cuckoo holds quite an 
unique position in avi-faunn life. It holds, 
too, no inconsiderable place in the dim, 
and now almost intangible, relics of Tote- 
mistic worship, and fills a very large space 
in the traditional records and literature of 
folk-lore. In ornithic science it has been 
the subject of the most profound study, 
has stimulated the liveliest controversies — 
not settled yet — and inspired many de- 
lightful prose treatises and iraperisnable 
poems. Even at the present day the 
cuckoo is regarded as a sacred bird by the 
peasantry ofsome parts of Ireland, and in 
Connaught and Connemara it is believed 
to be unlucky to kill it, even by acciden- 
tallv mistaking it for the sparrow-hawk, 
with wliich it is habitually confounded by 
superficial observers. In that respect the 
cuckoo holds a position analogous to the 
robin, and the universalitv of the super- 
stition among primitive folks is an estab- 
lished canon ol the literature of Totemistic 
cult. But the article is not all scientific 
argument. Mr. Murdoch has some stories 
to tell. 

At Hefful or Heatbfield Fair in 
Sussex, on April 14, the first cuckoo is said 
to be let out of a basket by an old woman, 
or. in other words, the note of the bird is 
popularly supposed to be first heard on 
that occasion. The following is a childish 
gome (if it may be so described) : 

" Cuckoo in cherry tree, 
Come down and tell roe 
How many years I hare to lire." 

The cuckoo has been long considered as a 
bird of omen. Gay, in nis "Shepherd's 
Week," in the fourth Pastoral, describes I 
the popular dread of hearing the first song 
of the cuckoo in the spring, and the usage 
of taking off the shoe of the left foot. 
Greene, in " A quip for an upstart Cour- 
tier," 1593, calls a cuckoo the cuckold's 
quirister : " It was just at that time when 
the cuckolds quirrister began to bewray 
April! gentlemen, with his never chaunged 
notes." In the play of " Timon," edited 
hj Mr. Dyce, act i. sc. 2, Eutrapelus says 
to Abyssus : " Di'st euer heare a cuckowe 
of a note more inauspicious P " In the 
■am* drama, act ii. ac. 5, Timon himself 
is made to say, in allusion to horns : 

" A common badge to men of each* d«- 

grwe. 
How many hange their heades down*. 

ioaste they splitte 
The aigBA pocta with their horiMa — " 

GvilpiB, in his " SkiaMhM»," 1S98, tmy* : 



" For let Severus heare 
A cuckow sing in June, be sweats for 
feare--" 

Why the writer chooses June, I do not 
know ; the proverbial lines run : 

" In April, 

The cuckoo shews his bill ; 

In May, 

Be sings all day; 

In June, 

He altera his tune; 

In July, 

Away he'll fly ; 

Come August, 

Away he must." 

In Clarke's " Polimanteia," 1595, we 
read: "the nightingall and the cuckoo 
both grow hoarse at the rising of Syrius, 
the dogge-storre." 

In the introduction to a reprint of the 
Gothamitt Tales, 1630, inserted in Old 
English Jest Books, 1864, the present 
writer drew attention to the familiar myth 
of the Wise Men of Gotham hedging in the 
cuckoo ; and on the title of the old edition 
is a woodcut representing this profitable 
occupation. I am not at present 
in a positon to sa^ whether the em- 
blem or the Belgian lion-rampnnt enclosed 
in a hedge, and grasping in one claw a 
staff surmounted by the Stadtholder's bon- 
net, which occurs on some of the copper 
money of the Netherlands in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, is connect«d 
with the same tradition. The type of L« 
lion a la haie occurs on a piece of William 
rV., Count of Hainault (1 404-17* struck 
at Valenciennes, and on money of Jacque- 
line of Bavaria, Countess of Hainault, 
from 1427 to 1433. 

Among the many human and ani- 
mistic transformation - records to be 
found in the Slavonic folk tales 
translated by Mr. A. H. Wrati&law, H.A., 
is a charming one of a .voung damsel who 
fell in love with a snake and bore it two 
children, one of whom was turned into » 
nightingale, and the other into a cuckoo. 
Among the Danes and Norwegians the 
early note of the bird is welcomed in direra 
but very human ways. Young girls, on 
hearing it, kiss their hands " in the direc- 
tion from which the music comes and cry 
out. ' When shall I be married? ' while the 
aged ask, ' When shall I be relieved from 
pain and affliction}"" Globe, March 2. 
1895. 

Cuckoo-Spit.— The larvw of the 

dead a. 

Cuerpo Santo. —See C«u(«r and 

Pollur. 

Curcuddoch, Curcuddle.— " To 

dance CurcuJdie or Curcuddoch," (saya 
Ja m i n aoB, ia his Dtcttoaaiy) *■ it a phrase 
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usied in Scotland to denote a play among 
children in which they sit on their houghs, 
and hop round in a circular form. Many 
of these old terms," Dr. Jnmieson adds, 
" which now are almost entirely confined 
to the months of children, may be over- 
looked as nonseusicnS or merely arbitrary. 
But the most of them, we are persuaded, 
are os regularly formed as any other in the 
language. The first syllable of this word 
is undoubtedly the verb curr, to sit on the 
houghs or hams. The second may be frora 
Tent, kiidde, a flock ; kiidd-en, coire, con- 
renire, cougregjiri, aggregari ; kudiie-wiji, 
gregatira, catervatim. q. ' to curr to- 
gether.' The same game is called Harry 
Hurcheon in the north of Scotland, either 
from the resemblance of one in this posi- 
tion to a hurcheon or hedge-hog, squat- 
ting under a bush : or from t^e Belg. hvrk- 
en, to squat, to hurklo." This seems to 
be a form of Cockle-Bread or Hot Cockles. 
Curf e»r.— Pe.<ihall says : " The custom 
of ringing the Curfew Bell at Carfax every 
night at eight o'clock was by order of 
King -Mfred, the restorer of our Univer- 
sity, who ordained that all the inhabitants 
of Oxford r.hould, at the ringing of that 
bell, cover up their fires and go to bed, 
which custom is observed to this day, and 
the bell as constantly rin'gs at eight as 
Great Tom tolis at nine. It ia also a. cus- 
tom, added to the former, after the rins- 
ing and tolling this bell, to let the inhabit- 
ants know the doy of the month bv so 
many tolls." Eistory of Oiford, p. 177. 
A similar practice prevailed in parts of 
North Wales till very recently. The cur- 
few ia commonly believed to have been 
of Norman origin. A law was made by 
William the Conqueror that all people 
should put out their firea and lights at 
the eight o'clock bell, and go to bed. Stow'i 
Survey, 1754, v. i., c. 15. The practice of 
this custom, we are told, to its full extent, 
w»a observed during that and the follow- 
ing reign only. Thomson has inimitably 
described its tyranny. In the second ma- 
yoralty of .Sir Henry Colet, Knt. (father of 
Dean Colet), a.d. 1495, and under hit 
direction, the solemn charge was given to 
the quest of wardmote in every ward, as it 
stands printed in the Custumary of Lon- 
don : " Also yf ther be anye paryshe elerke 
that ryngeth curfewe after the curfewe be 
ronge at Howe Chyrche, or Saint Brydea 
Churche, or Saint Gyles without Cripple- 
gat, all suche to be presented," From "A 
C. Mery Talys," 1526, we see that, in the 
time of Henry VIII. it was the duty of the 
aexton to ring the curfew-bell. In the 
Faveraham Articles. 22 Hen. VIII., we 
read: " Imprimis, the sexton, or his suffi- 
cient deputv, shall lye in the church- 
steeple; and at eight o'clock every night 
riiall ring ihe curfewe by the space of a 



quarter of an hour, with such bell as of 
old time hath been accustomed." I find, 
however, in " The Merry Devil of Edmon- 
ton," IWIS, the .sexton says: 

"Well, 'tis nine a'clocke, 'tis time to 
ring curfew." 

Shakespear, in " King Lear," act iii. 8C. 

4, writes : 

EdQOT: "This is the foul fiend Flibberti- 
gibbet : He begins at curfew, and walks to 
the first cock." The following is an ex- 
tract from the Churchwardens' and Cham- 
berlain's Accounts of Kingston - upon 
Thames: "1651. For ringing the curfew 
betl for one vear, £1 10s. Od." Bridges, 
speaking of tiyfield Church, tells us: "A 
bell is rung here at four in the morning, 
and at eight in the evening, for which tho 
clerk hnth 20s. yearly, paid him by the 
Rector." Northamptonihire, L, 110. Hut- 
chioE, speaking of Mnppoudcr Church, 
mentions land given " to find a man to 
ring the morning and Curfeu Betl through- 
out the year." Also, under Ibberton.is 
mentioned one acre given for ringing the 
eight o'clock bell, and £4 for ringing the 
morning bell. Dorsetshire, ii,, 267. 
Macaulay says : " The custom of ringing 
Curfew, which is .still kept up at Clay- 
brook, h.as probably obtained without in- 
tormis.sion since the days of the Norman 
Conqueror." Ilist. of Clayhrnok, 1791, p, 
128. In 1848 the curfew was still rung at 
Hastings from Michaelmas till Lady-da^, 
and the same was the case at Wrexham in 
North Wale.s, and elsewhere, till even a 
later date. Barrincton, ObscTialions on 
ihe Statutes, p. 153, tells us that " Cur- 
few is written Curphour in a Scotish poem 
written before 1568. It is ubserved in the 
annotations on these poems, that by Act 
144, Pari. 13, Jam. I., this bell was to be 
rung in boroughs at nine in the evening: 
and that the hour was afterwards changed 
to ten, at the solicitation of the wife of 
James Stewart, the favourite of James the 
sixth. There was a narrow street in Perth 
in the last century still called Couvre-Feu- 
Row, leading west to the Black Friars, 
where the Couvre Feu Bell gave warning 
to the inhabitants to coi'er their fires and 
go to rest when the clock struck ten. 

We find the Couvre feu mentioned 
as a common and approved regu- 
lation on the Continent. It was 
used in most of the monasteries and 
towns of the North of Europe, the 
intent being merely to prevent the 
accidents of Ores. All the common houses 
consisted at this time of timber. Moscow, 
therefore, being built with this material, 
s;enerally suffered once in 20 years, and 
it was much the same at Stockholm, where 
in comparatively recent days persons were 
not allowed to smoke in the streets, and it 
was obligatory on all to co-operate at call 
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in extinguishing fires. In mediieval 
Venice there was an analogous regulation, 
from which only the Barber's Quarter was 
exempt, because the members of that Gild 
probably united the surgical faculty, aa 
with us, and their aid might be required 
during the night.. 

Curling:.— See " Curling, an Ancient 
Scottish Game." By James Taylor, M.A., 
with illustrations by C. A. Doyle, 8vo., 
1884. 

Cuahlon-Dance. — A riotous sort of 
dance, formerly usual at weddings. 
It is thus mentioneci in the " Apo- 
thegms of King James," 1658, p. 
60. A wedding entertainment is spoken 
of. " At last when the masque was 
ended, and time had brought in tlt« 
supper, the cushion led the dance 
out of the parlour into the hall," &c. In 
" The Dancing Master," 1693, p. 7, is an 
account of " Joan Sanderson, or the 
Cushion Dance, an old Round Dance. This 
dance is begun by a single person (either 
man or woman), who taking a cushion in 
his hand, dances about the room, and at 
the end of the tune he stops and sings, 
' This dance it will no further go.' Tlie 
musician answers, 'I pray you good Sir, 
why say you soP Man. ' Because Joan San- 
derson will not come to.' Musick. ' Shis 
must come to, and she shall come to, and 
she must come whether she will or no.' 
Then he lays down the cushion before a 
woman, on which she kneels and he kisses 
her, singing, ' Welcom, Joan Sanderson, 
welcom, welcom.' Tlien she rises, takes up 
the cushion, and both dance, singing, 
' Prinkum-prank'um is a fine dance, anil 
shall we go dante it once again, and once 
again, and shall wo go dance it once 
again? ' Then making a stop, the woman 
sings as before, ' This dance it will no far- 
ther go.' Musick. ' I pray you. Madam, 
why say you so? ' Woman. ' Because John 
Sanderson will not come to.' Musick. 'He 
must come to,' &c., (as before). And so 
she lays down the cushion before a roan 
who, kneeling upon it, salutes her, she 
singing, ' Welcome John Sanderson, Ac. 
Then he taking vtp the cushion, they take 
both hands and dance round, singine as 
before, and thus they do till the whole 
company are taken into the ring. Tlien 
the cushion is laid before the first 
man, the woman singing, ' This dance,' 
Ac. (as before), only instead of 
' Come to,' they sing ' Go fro,' and 
instead of ' Welcome,' John Sander- 
son,' 4c. , they sing ' Farewell John San- 
derson, fflrewell, farewell,' and so they go 
out, one by one. as they came in. Note, 
the woman is kiss'd by all the men in the 
ring, at her coming in, and going out, and 
likewise the man by the women." A cor- 
respondent of Notes and Queriti thus de- 



scribes the cushion-dance, as it was per- 
formed in Derbyshire, about sixty years 
since : — " The compony were seated round 
presently, one carrying a large sauare 
cushion, the other an ordinary drinking- 
horn^ china bowl, or silver tankard, ac- 
cording to the possessions of the family. 
The one carrying the cushion locked the 
door, putting the key in his pocket. Both 
gentlemen then went to the fiddler's cor- 
ner, and after the cushion-bearer had put 
a coin in the vessel carried by the other, 
the fiddler struck up a lively tune, to 
which the young men began to dance 
round the room, singing or reciting to the 
music:- — 

" Frinkum, frankum is a fine song, 
An' we will dance it all along; 
All along and round about, 
Till we find the pretty maid out." 

After making the circuit of the room, they 
halted on reaching the fiddler's comer, 
and the cushion-bearer, still to the music 
of the fiddle, sang or recited : 

" Our song it will no further go ! " 
The fiddler : — 

" Pray, kind sir, why say you so — " 
The cushion-bearer : — 

" Because Jane Sanders won't ooma 
to." 

The fiddler: — 

" She must come to, she shall come 

to. 
An' I'll make her whether she will 

or no I " 

The cushion-boarer and vessel-holder then 
proceeded with the dance, going as before 
round the room, singing '• Frinkum, fran- 
kum," Ac, till the cushion-bearer came to 
the lady of his choice, before whom he 
paused, placed the cushion on the floor at 
ner feet, and knelt upon it. The vessel- 
bearer then offered the cup to the ladv, 
who put money in it and knelt on the 
cushion in front of the kneeling 
gentleman. The pair kissed, arose, 
and the gentleman, first giving the 
cushion to the lady with a bow, 
placed herself behind her, taking 
hold of some portion of her dress. The 
cup-bearer fell in also, and they danced on 
to the fiddler's corner, and the ceremony 
was again gone through as at first with the 
substitution of the name of " John " for 
"Jane," thus: — 
The lady: — 

" Our song it will no further go ! " 
The fiddler: — 

" Pray, kind miss, why say you soP " 
The lady : — 

" Because John Sandars won't oometo." 
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The fiddler: — 

" He must come to, lie shall come to, 
An' I'll make liim whether he will or 
no." 

The dnncing then proceeded, and the lady, 
on reaching her choice (n gentleman, of 
necessity), placed the cushion at his feet. 
He put money in the horn and knelt. They 
kissed and rose, he taking the cushion 
and his place in front of the lady, heading 
the next dance round, the lady taking him 
bf the coat-tails, the first gentleman be- 
hind the lady, with the horn-bearer in the 
rear. In this way the dance went on tilt 
all present, alternately a lady and gentle- 
man, had taken part in the ceremony. 
The dance concluded with a romp in file 
round the room to the ([uickening muKic 
of the fiddler, who at the close received the 
whole of the money collected by the horn- 
bearer." Compare, for farther particulars 
Nares, Oloasary, 1859, in v., and Halli- 
well's Vict., 1860, in v. 

Cuthbert, St.i Bishop of Dur- 
ham. — The anniversary of the death of 
this holy and eminent personage, March 
20, 687, in %-oluntary retirement, is one of 
the festivals of the church. An unusually 
long and complete account of his life and 
work may be seen in Chambers's Encycto- 
dia. Comp. Bromjitld and Luck of 
'den Hall. In Kensington Church, 
iddlesex, there is a painted window, in 
hich St. Cuthbert is said to be repre- 
•ented playing at golf. He was by birth, 
ono understands, an Irishman, "but by 
onginal employment a Nortn-country 
shepherd. 

Cutting Off the Fiddler's 
Head. — See Manx. 

Cuzship. — They had formerly in 
printing offices an usage called cxtzahip, 
which IS described by Gent, the York 
printer of the last century, in his .'lufo- 
Inography, where he speaks of his attach- 
ment to the staff of Mr. Mears, the sta- 
tioner and printer. He tells us that, in 
addition to liecr-money, he was obliged to 
submit to the immemorial custom of being 
sworn a cuz, the origin of which he could 
not learn. He proceeds: — "It commenced 
by walking round the chapel (printing 
rooma being called such, because first be- 
gun to be practisetl in Westminster Abbey) 
ainging an alphabetical anthem, tuned 
literally to the vowels; striking me, kneel- 
ing, with a broadsword, and pouring ale 
opon my head ; my title was exhibited, and 
to this effect : ' Thomas Oent, Baron of 
College Green, Earl of Fingall, with power 
to the limits of Dublin bar, captain-gene- 
ral of the Teaguos, near the Lake of Allen, 
and lord high admiral over all the bogs in 
Ireland.' " He adds that they even gave 



him godfathers, which his Presbyterian 
training had not previously accorded. 

Cymmorthai or Cymmorth 
Gwan. — Puglie remarks: "The wearing 
of the leek on .St. David's Day probably 
originated from the custom of Cymhortba, 
or the neighbourly aid practised among 
farmers, which is of various kinds. In 
some districts of South Wales, all the 
neighbours of a small farmer without 
means appoint a day when thev all attend 
to plougn his land, and the iilio ; and at 
such a time it is a custom for each indi- 
vidual to bring his portion of leeks, to be 
used in making pottage for the whole com- 

fiony : and they bring nothing else but the 
eeks in particular for the occa.sion." An- 
ciently it was a custotn in Wales, to insti- 
tute associations among neighbours and 
friends for the performance of any work 
or undertaking, and this usage, which ap- 
pears to have had its rise in motives of 
indu.strial expediencv, was gradually 
turned both to political and sociulaccount. 
These Cymmortha formed the pretext, as 
early as the reign of Henry IV. for insur- 
rectionary gatherings, and by 4 Hen. iv. c. 
27, it was ordained, " that no westrye, 
rhymer, minstrel, nor vagabond be in any 
wise sustained in the land of Wales to 
make Cymmorthus or gatherings upon the 
ecinmon people there. ' Sir M, KUis, to 
whom I um indebted for this information, 
(■■ Orig. Letters," 2tid Series, 1827), adds, 
that " Wood, speaking of Uala, says, ' It 
is a small town at the bottom of the lake 
of that name, and is celebrated for its vast 
tr ade in woollen stocking.s, in the knitting 
of which men, women, and children are in- 
cessantly employed. They assemble in the 
winter at each other's houses, listening to 
some ancient song, or provincial tale, and 
this meeting is called Cymmoitk Gwan. or 
Knitting Assembly.' " The Cymmortha 
(or Comortha) was, in fact, a sort of Pri- 
mitive Trades' Union, and part of the sys- 
tem was the relief of those members of it. 
who, by some unavoidable cause, happened 
to fall into distress. That such was the 
case is pretty ei-ident from a letter ad- 
dressed to Lord Burghley by Richard Price 
of Brecknock, January 31, l.!i7.j-ti. The 
Cymmortha was nioro than once forbidden 
by .statute; but the Bishop of Coventry 
and Lichfield, in a letter to Thomas Crom- 
well, descril>os an o<ld privilege granted by 
the King to a gentleman in pecuniary 
straits, ono George Mathew, lisquire, in 
the twenty-seventh year of his reign ; it 
was the right of holding a Commortha for 
his personal benefit, •' any statute, ordi- 
naunce, or other thing to the contrary 
hereof notwithstanding." The Bishop esti- 
mates the value of the Royal license to 
Mathew at not less than 1,000 marks. 
Oiten's Welsh DictioTiary, v.v. Cawa, and 
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Cymborth, may be consulted ; but there is 
nothing of importance which is not noticed 
above. 

Cypres*. — It is doubtful whether the 
cypress was meant by the ancients to be 
an emblem of an immortal state, or of an- 
nihilation after death ; since the proper- 
ties of the tree apply, happily enough, to 
each. The cypress was usecl on funeral 
occasions, say the commentators on Vir- 
gil, " vel quia cariem non sentit, ad gloriae 
immortalitatem significandam ; vel quia 
semel excisa, non renascitur, ad mortem 
expriraendara" ; Servius' Com. on CEneid. 
ill., p. t>4, and the Delphin edit. ; but, 
instead of that, the ancient Christians 
nsed the thinga Setore mentioned, and de- 
posited them under the corpse in the grave 
to signify that they who die in Christ, do 
not cease to live : for though, as to the 
body, they die to the world, yet, as to their 
Bouls, thoy live and revive to God. .-Vnd 
as the currying of these evergreens is an 
emblem of the soul's inimortolrty, so it is 
also of the resurrection of the body: for 
as the.se herbs are not entirely plucked up, 
but only cut down, and will, at the return- 
ing season, revive and spitng up again; 
■>) the boily, like them, is but cut down 
for a while, and will rise and shoot up 
again at the resurrection. For, in the 
Iftiiguoge of the evaniEelical prophet, our 
bones shall flmirish like an herb. The 
rentier cnnveisunt with the classics will 
call til iiiiml hero the heautifni thought in 
thu Idvtiiiini on Hiiin by Mo.schus : though 
the linp Hpirit of it will evaporate when we 
apply it lo the Ctiristiaa doctrine of the 
ronurrtH-don. The antithesis will be de- 
•trov«Hl. Moschi Itiyil. iii,, 1. llX). 

Tlie cypress, however, appears to 
have beoii retuine<l to later times. 
Coles Muy» : " Cypre.sse garlands are 
of great account at funerulls amongKt 
the geiitiler sort, but rasemary and 
bayei are used by the coiiinions both 
at fiiiiorull.s and woildings. They am 
all plants which fade not a good while 
Ritor thoy nre gathered, and used (as I 
eonoeive) to intinmto unto us that the re- 
niambranro of the present solemnity might 
not dye presently but be kept in minde 
for many yoare.s.'' Introduction to the 
Knowlediie of I'lanls, ti4. The line, 

" And cypress which doth biers adorn," 

i« cited in I'oole's "English Parnassus," 
Utl>7. Spenser mentions 

" The a.spin, pood for staves, the cypress 

fuiUM'llll. ' 

I)<kker, in his " Wonderfull Yenre," 1603, 
Kiuiint, c 3 verso, describes a cliarnell-houso 
pavenidiit, "instead of gieene rushes, 
utrewde with blasted rosemary, wither'd 
hyaciiitheN, falulle cypre.sse, and ewe, 
thickly miiiglod with heapep of dead men's 



bones." He says, signat. D 2 verso, 
" Rosemary, which had wont to be sold for 
ti-'elve pence an armefuU, went now " (on 
account of the Plague), "at six shillings 
a handfuU." In "The Exequies," by 
Stanley, we read : 

' ' Yet strew 
L'pon my dismall grave. 
Such oiferings as you have, 
Bind with cypresse and sad ewe, 
For kinder flowers can take no birth 
Or growth from such unhappy earth." 

Poeiiti, 1651, p. 54. In "The Marrow of 
Complements, Ac, 1655, is " A Maydeu'a 
Song for her dead Lover," in which cypress 
and yew are particularly meutioned as 
funeral plants : 

"Come you whose loves are dead, 
And, whilst I sing, 
Weepe and wring 
Every hand, and every head 

Bind with cypresse and sad ewe, 
Ribbands black, and candles blue; 
For him that was of men most true. 
" Come with heavy moaning, 
And on his grave 
Let him have 
Sacrifice of sighes and groaning, 
Let him have faire flowers enough, 
White, and purple, green, and yellow. 
For him that was ofmen most true. 

In " Round about our Coal Fire," circA 
1730, I find the following passage on this 
subject: — "The rooms were embowered 
with holly, ivy, cyprus, baj's, laurel, and 
Miseltoe, and a bouncing Christmas log in 
the chimney." In this acount the cypress 
is quite a new article. Indeed, I should 
as soon have expected to have seen the 
yew as the Cyprus used on this joyful occa- 
sion. 

Dab. — Pegge, in the " Gentleman's 
Magazine" for September, 1767, derives 
t!ie word Dab, iu the phrase of " a dab at 
such or such a thing," as a vulgar corrup- 
tion of the Latin adeptus. 

Daffodil. — Herrick describes a 
" Divhmtioti by a Daffodil. 
When a Daffadil I see. 
Hanging down her head t'wards me; 
Guesse 1 may, what I must be: 
First, I shall decline my head ; 
Secondly, I shall be dead, 
Lastly, safely buried." 
lletperides, 1648, p. 40. 

Da.ggor-Monoy.—See NewcaitU- 

oti-Tync. 

DancinK at Wedding:*.— Among 

the .Anglo-Saxons, after the nuptial feast, 
" the remaining part of the day was spent 
by the youth of both sexes in mirth and 
dancing, while the graver sort sat down to 
their drinking bout, in which they highly 
delighted." Among the higher ranks there 
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was, in later times, a wedding sermon, an 
epithalumium, and at uiglit a masque. It 
was a general custom between the wedding 
dinner and supper to have dancing. In 
" The Christian State of Matrimony," 
1543, fol. 49, we read : " After the bancket 
and feust, there begj'nuethe a vayne, 
niadde, and uninanerlye fasliion, for the 
bryde must be brought into an open dauii- 
cyuge place. Then is there such a reu- 
njnge, leapynge, and tlyngyng amtmge 
them, then is there suclie a. lyttynge up 
and discoverynge of the dainselles clothes 
and other wonvennes apparell, that a man 
might thynke they were sworne to the 
Devels Dauiiee. Then musto the poors 
biyde kepe foote with al dnuucers and re- 
fuse none, how scabbed, foule, droncken, 
rude, and stianieles soever he be. Then 
must she oft tvmes lieare and se much 
wyckednesso and many an uncomely word ; 
and that noyse and romblyng endureth 
«ven tyll supper." So, in the •• Summe of 
the Holy f&ripture," 1547. signat. H 3 
verso : " Suffer not your children to go to 
woddiogs or banckettea ; for nowe a daies 
one can leurne notliiiia there but ribaudry 
and foule wordes." In Kelden's " Table 
Talk." first printed in 1089, under the 
head " Excommunication," is an allusion 
to the custom of dancing at weddings ; 
" Like the weuch that was to be married: 
the D.ske<l her mother, when 'twas done, if 
«he should go to bed presently h No. says 
her mother, you must dine first. And then 
to bed, mother? No, you mu.st dance after 
dinner. And then to bed. mother? No, 
you must go to supper," <S:c.^ " Quas 
epulas omnes Tripudia atque Saltationes 
comitantur. Pcstremo Sponsa adrepta 
ex Saltatione subito atque Sponsus in 
llialamum deducuntur." " Antiq, Con- 
vivial.," fol. 08. This requisite lias not 
been omitted in the " Collier's Wed- 
ding." : 

" The pipers wind and take their post, 
And go before to clear the coast." 

I do not know to what particular revel- 
day Browne refers in the second song of his 
First Book, where he speaks of the shep- 
herd, who wears the trophies of his manly 
(kill or strength : 

" Piping he sate, as merry as his looke. 
And oy him lay his bottle and his hooke. 
His buskins (edg'd with siluer) were of 

si Ike, 
Which held a leege more white then 

mornings milkT 
Those buskins he had got and brought 

away 
For dancing best vpon the reuell day." 

"Works, by Hazlitt, 1868, i., 68. In 

IBeywuixl's " Kay re Mayd of the Ex- 

" »nge," 1G07, Bernard enters with news 




of a wedding in Gracechurch Street, where 

dancing is going on : — 

" Bernard. Dy Jesu ! the rarest dancing in 

Christendom. 
Bowdler. Sweet rascal, where? Oh, do not 
kill my soul 
With such delays. . . . 
Bor. At a wedding in Gracious Street. 
Bowd. Come, come away; I long to see 
the man 
In dancing art that does more than 1 
can. 
Ber. Than you, sir? ho lives not. 
Bcwd. Why, 1 did understand thee so. 
Bor. You only excepted, the world besides 
Cannot afford more exquisite dancers 
Than are now cap'ring at that bride- 
ale house." 

The following passage is curious, from ita 
enumeration of several old dances, which 
were usual at weddings : 

"J. Slime. I come to dance, not to 
quarrel. Come, what shall it be f Rogero? 

Jem. Rogero ! no I we will dance the be- 
ginning of the world. 

Sisiy. I love no dance so well as John 
come kiss rao now. 

Nich. I that have ere now deserv'd a 
cushion, call for the cushion -dance. 

R. Brick. For my part, I like nothing so 
well as Tom Tyler. 

Jem. No ; we'll have the Hunting of the 
Fox. 

J. Slime. The hay ; the hay ! there's no- 
thing like the hay — 

Nich. I have said, do say, and will say 
again — 

Jem. Every man agree to have it as 
Nick says. 

All. Content. 

Nich. It hath been, it now ta, and it 
shall be — 

Sisly. What, Master Nicholas? What? 

Nicli. Put on your smock o' Monday. 

Jem. So the dance will come cleanly oS, 
Cc.nie, for God's sake agree of something: 
if you like not that, put it to the musi- 
cians, or let me speak for all, and we'll 
heve Sellengeis round." 

Elsewhere wo read : " The custom of dan- 
cing in the church-yard at their feasts and 
revels is universal in Radnorshire, and 
very common in other parts of the Princi- 
pality. Indeed this solemn abode is ren- 
dered a kind of circus for every sport and 
exercise. The young men play at fives and 
tennis ag.iiitst the wall of the church. It 
is not, however, to bo understood that they 
literally dance over the graves of their 
progenitors. This amusement takes place 
otr the north side of the Church-yard, 
where it is the custom not to bury. It is 
rather singular, however, that the associa- 
tion of the place, eurroundeJ by memo- 
rials of mortality, should not deaden the 
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(ii>o<i quote* the following passage from 
Micliiu.'! Wojjdde'g " Dialogue bettceen two 
NniRlihours," 1554: "If the Welshman 
would have a purse, he praied to Darvel 
(Jittherne." Pennant calls him St. Dorfel 
Gnlherno. 

Dato-Stone.— The following legend, 
iiiti>ii(Io(l to honour the Virgin Mother, 
wiin I'ou.sidoryil by Rrand worth inserting) 
niid I liiivo rotainod it : " Eating some 
(iiito.s with ail old man, hut a credulous 
(■|itis(iiiti, lio siiid : that the letter O re- 
iiuuiuxl upon the stone of a date for a 
roMiKiudraiice that our blessed Lady, the 
\ irisiii, with her divine Babe in herarms, 
rt'.stiuK horself nt the foot of a palm-tree 
(whii'h inclined her branches and offered a 
I'lustiT of diites to her Creator), our lady 
plui'kfd .soiiio of the dates, and eat- 
ing, sutistiod with the taste and 
flavour, cry«<d out in amaxemeat, 
■ O how sweet they are !' This «n- 
clamatiun engraved the letter O, the 
first word of her speech, upon the date 
stcne. which being very hard, better pre- 
servtnl it." " 

Daubing: — See Bride-Wain. 

David's Day (March 1).— St. DstM, 
Archbishop oi ^T,■r■,•^v, bow from lii» 
called St. Da V oibrokieiUre, floa- 

riakied, accooi: s. in tto tttk aad 

auctk cantarM* oJ thi» CkrWtiaa ara, aad 
dM at the age ol a kaadred and totij 
T«ars. In the "' EmacoMl " 
Iter." be is deacnWd M I 
Arthur. Th«ra ia a W«IA 
shwws hiiB to kav* k««a iln aMk »f Cara- 
doc Laa4 of CsriKaiiMliM. by Non. 
• o* Yayr, of Cmt OhmA Th* 

ilMit. 
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hats for their military colours and distinc- 
tion of themselves, by the persunsioii of 
the said prelate, St. David." Another ac- 
count adds, that they were fightinK, under 
their king Cadwallo, near a field that was 
replenished with that vegetable. But the 
battle is recorded by .leS rey of Monmouth 
in the 8th and 9th chapters of his twelfth 
book. In the " Chronicles of Englonde," 
edit. 1500, signat. C 3, we have, in allusion 
to the Welsh ; 

" They haue gruell to potage. 

And lekes kynde to companage — " 

And again — 

" Atte meto and after eke. 
Her solace is salte and leke. 

The " Salisbury Primer " contains the fol- 
Icwing : 

" Davyd of Wales loveth well lekes. 
That wyll make Gregory lene chekes ; 
Yf Edwarde do eate some with them, 
Mary seiide hym to Bedlera." 

Sir John Harington, in his " Brief View 
of the State of tne Church," 1653, speaks 
of an indidgenco of Pope Calixtus ll., by 
which one pilgrimage to St. David's was 
made equivalent to two to Rome, whence 
came the distich : 

" Roma semel quantum, 
Bis dat Menevia tantum." 

Henry VII., having Welsh blood in his 
veins, was supposed to be under rather 
peculiar obligations, possibly, an regarded 
the ob.servance of St. Duvid'.s festival; on 
the anniversary of 1494-5, under the date 
of March G, we find in that prince's "Privy 
Purse Expenses " ; "To the Walshemen 
towards ther feste, £2," — meaning the 
Welshmen who happened to bo about the 
Vnitee, with a body of notices illus- 
trative of the present subject, including 
Court. The feast given to the Welshmen 
oa this festival remained in force during 
th<j reign of Henry VIII. On two or three 
occaMons, the yeomen of the guard pre- 
M-nteil the Princess Mary with a leek, for 
irhich they received ISs. in reward. 

Dr. Owen Pughe says: "In con- 
sequence of the romances of the 
middle ages which created the Seven 
Champions of Christendom, St. David 
has been dignified with the title 
of patron Saint of Wales: but this 
rank, however, is hardly known among 
the people of the Principality, being a 
title diffused amons thera from England 
io modern times. The writer of this ac- 
count never heard of such a patron saint, 
nor of the leek as his symbol, until he be- 
ccme acquainted therewith in London." 
Combrian Biography, 1803, p. 8(J. The 
follrwing tines occur in Harl. MS., 1977, 



" I like the leeke above all herbos and 

flowers. 
When first we wore the same the feild 

was ours. 
The leeke is white and green, whereby 

is ment 
That Biitaines are both stout and emi- 
nent; 
Next to the lion and the unicorn, 
The leeke the fairest emblyii that is 
worne." 
In Shakespear'a " Henry the Fifth," act 
V. sc. i,, Gower asks Fluellen, " But why 
wear your leek to-day r* Saint Davy's Day 
is past." From Fluellen's reply we gather 
that he wore iiis leek in consequence of an 
affront he had received but the day before 
from Pistol whom he afterwirds compels 
to eat the leek, skin and all, in revenge 
for the insult, quaintly observing to him 
" When you take occasions to bee leeks 
hereafter, I pray you, mock at them, that 
is ail." Gower too upbraids Pistol for 
mocking "at an ancient tradition — begun 
upon an honourable re.spect, and worn as 
a memorable trophy of pre-decoased 
valour." In " The Bi.shop's la.st Good- 
night," 1G42, the 14th stanza runs thus: 
" Landaff, provide for St. David's Day, 
Lest the leeke and red-herring run 

away : 
Are you resolved to go or stay ? 
You are called for, Landaff : 
Come in, Landaff." 

There is a poetical broadside in donbls 
columns, entitled : " The Welsh-raens 
Glory, or the famous Victories of the An- 
cient Britons obtained upon St. David's 
Day." It bogi.^s : 

" The honor, glorv, and the grace. 
Of valiant Brute s tryuiuplont race, 
Shewing the reasons wherefore they 
Wear leeks upon St. David's Day. ' 
Ursula is introduced in "The Vow-breaker, 
or, the fayre Maid of Clifton " ll>36, act 
i. sc. 1. as telling Anne — " Thuu marry 
German ! His head's like a Welchman's 
crest on St. Davy's Day ! He looks like 
a hoary frost in December ! Now, Venus 
hlesso me ! I'd rather Iv by a statue." 
From a notice in the " Flying Post" for 
1699, it appears that it was then usual for 
the Court to wear a leek on this day: — 
"Yesterday, being St. David's Day, the 
King, according to custom, wore a leek in 
honour of the ancient Britons, the saini> 
being presented to him by the Serjeant- 
porter, whose place it is, and for which he 
claims the cloaths which his Majesty woro 
that day. The courtiers, in imitation of 
his Majesty, wore leeks likewise." Misson. 
in his "Travels in England," translated 
by Ozell, p. 334, says, speaking of the 
Welsh custom of wearing leeks, "The King 
himself is so complaisant as to bear them 
company." Coles, in his "Adam in Eden" 
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says, concerning leeks, "The gentleroen 
in Wales have them in great regard, both 
for their feeding, and to wear in their 
hats upon St. David's Day." To a querist 
in " The British Apollo," the following an- 
swer is given : " 'ITie ceremony is observed 
on the first of March, in commemoration of 
a signal victory obtained by the Britons, 
under tlie command of a famous general, 
known vulgarly by the name of St. David. 
The Britons wore a leek in their hats to 
distinguish their friends from their ene- 
mies in the heat of the battle." There is 
the following proverb on this day : 

" Upon St. David's Day, put oats and 
barley in the clay." 

It is a custom still kept up on this festi- 
val, for each of the scholars at Westmin- 
ster, being Welshmen, to recei\'e a guinea 
from some ancient endowment made for 
the purpo.se. About twenty received it in 
1879. See Eton School. 

Dawrzin. — The faculty of divination 
is believed in the west to be confined to cer- 
tain favoured persons, and is termed Daw- 
sin. 

Days. — See Lucky and Unlucky, and 
Pctilous Day}, infra. 

Dead Body, Seizure of a, for 
Debt. — The earliest instance on record 
occurs, perhaps, in the Romance of Sir 
Amadace. The security was retained till 
the claim was satisfieu. It is difficult, 
Daines Burrington observes, to account 
for many of the prevailing vulgar 
errors with regard to what is sup- 
posed to be law. Such are that the body 
of a debtor may be taken in execution 
after his death : which, however, was pi ac- 
tise<l in Prussia before Frederic II. abo- 
lished it by the Code Fre<lerique. A sin- 
gular case occurred at Venice in 17C3, 
where the attempt wns made to sei^e the 
remains of a Doge on this account. Sco 
Hazlitt's Venetian Republic. 19()0, ii., 
308 and Error*, infra. In Massinger's 
"Fatal! Dowry," 1632, act ii. sc. 1, are 
some curious thoughts on this subject, 
spoken at the funeral of a marshal in the 
army, who died in debt, on account of 
which the corpse was arrested : 

"What! weepo ye, souldiers? . . . 

The jaylors and the creditors do 
weope : . . . . 

Be these thy bodies balme : these and 
thy vertue 

Keepe thy fame ever odoriferous — 

Whilst the great, proud, rich, undeserv- 
ing roan. . . . 

Shall quickly, both in bone and name 
consume. 

Though wrapt in lead, spice, seare-cioth, 
and perfume. 



— This is a sacrifice : our Showre shall 

crowne 
His sepulcher with olive, myrrh, and 

bayes, 
The plants of peace, of sorrow, victorie." 

Death-Howrl.— Howling at funerals 
appears to have been of general use in the 
Papal times from the fulTowing passage in 
Veron, in his Hunting of I'urgaiory, 1561, 
where, speaking of St. Chrysostom, he 
says : " No mention at al doth he make of 
that manner of singinge or rather un- 
seraely howling that your Papists use for 
the salvation of theyr dead, therby, under 
a pretence of goulinesse, picking the 
purses of the pore simple and ignorant 
people." Stafford observes : "It is a 
wonder to see the childish whining we now- 
\ adayes use at the funeralls of our friends. 
' If we could houl them back againe, our 
, lamentations wei^e to some purpose; but 
as they are, they are vaine, and in vain." 
Meiiilations anil Kesulutions, 1012, p. 16. 
The minister of Nig, co. Kincardine, re- 
ported in 1793, of the people thereabout : 
" On the sudden death of their relations, 
or fear of it, by the sea turning danger- 
ous, the fisher people, especially the 
females, express their sorrow by exclama- 
tion of voice and gesture of body, like the 
Eastern nations, and those in an early 
state of civilization." Mungo Park, in 
his " Travels," relates that among the 
Moors, a child died in one of the tents, 
" and the mother and the relations imrae- 
diatelv began the death-howl. They were 
joined by a nuniher of female visitors, who 
came on purpose to assist at this melan- 
choly concert. I had no opportunity of 
seeing the burial, which is generally per- 
formed secretly in the dusk of the" even- 
ing, and frequently at only a few yards 
distance from the tent. Over the grave 
they platit one particular shrub ; and no 
stranger is allowed to pluck a leaf, or even 
to touch it." Speaking elsewhere of the 
negroes, he says : •' When a person of con- 
sequence dies, the relations and neighbours 
meet together and manifest their sorrow 
by loud bowlings." Compare Ireland. 

Death-Omens. _ Nearly all the 
death-omens then credited are set forth by 
Deloney in his romance of "Thomas of 
Peading," probably published anterior to 
1600. Lupton, in his Third Book, says: i 

"If the forehead of the sick wax red, and ^d 
his browji fall down, and his nose wax ^M 
sharp and cold, and his left eye becomes 
little, and the corner of his eye run, if he 
turn to the Avail, if his ears be cold, or if 
he may suffer no brightness, and if his 
womb fall, if he pulls straws or the cloathi 
of his bed, or if he pick often his 
nostrils with his fingers, and if he wake 
much, these are almost certain tokens 
of death." The sharpness of the nose 
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«nd the pulling of the bed-c)uthea were ^ 
adopted bv Sliukehpear iiv the deathbed 
scene of f'alstiiff in Henry V. By the 
flying and crying of ravens over 
their houses, especially in the dusk even- 
ing, and where one is sick, they conclude 
death : the same they conclude by the 
much crying of owlea in the night, neer 
their houses at such a time," according to 
the author of Demonoloijy, 1597. Weren- 
fels says, p. 7, " The superstitious person 
could wish indeed that his estate might ^o 
to his next and best friends after his 
death, but he had rather leave it to any 
body than make his will, for fear lest he 
.should presently die after it," The subse- 
quent lines, from Dryden and Lee's CEtti- 
puj.iv., 1, need no apology for their intro- 
duction : 

" For when we think Fate hovers o'er 

our heads, 
Our apprehensions shoot beyond all 

bounds. 
Owls, ravens, crickets seem the Watch 

of Death ; 
Nature's worst vermin scare her godlike 

sons: 
Echoes, the very leavings of a voice, 
Qrow babling ghosts and call us to our 

graves : 
Each mole-hill thought swells to a huge 

Olympus, 
While we, fantastic dreamers, heave and 

puff, 
And sweat with an imagination's 

weight ; 
As if, Tike Atlas, with these mortal 

shoulders 
We could sustain the burden of the 
world." 

Hear Molinieus: — "Si vi.sitans ..Egruin, 
lapidem invenium per vinra attollat et sub 
lapide inveniatur Vermis se movens, ant 
formica viveiis, faustura Omen est, et indi- 
cium fore ut oeger convalescat ; si nihil in- 
renitur, res est conclamata, et certa mors, 
nt docet Burchardus, Decretorum, lib. 
xix." " Vate8," p. 154. Lupton, in his 
third book of Sutable Things, says : " If a 
fcrr tree be touched, withered, or burned 
with lightening, it signifies that the niuK- 
ter or mistresse tliereof shall shortly die." 
omp. Bay-Tree. In Heylin's " Life of 

(Laud,'' it is stated, that " the Bishoti, 
_i>ing into his study, which nobody could 

^■et into but him.self , found his own picture 
lying all along on its face, which 
■•xtremely perplexed him, he looking 
upon it as ominous." Grose tells 
OS that, besides general notices of 
death, many families have particu- 

.]ar warnings or notices; some of the ap- 
tranee of a bird, and others by the 
Rgure of a tall woman dres.sed all in white, 
who goes shrieking about the house. This 
apparition is common in Ireland, where it 
ia called Benshea and the Shrieking 



Woman. Pennant says, that many of the 
great families in Scotland had their dse- 
mon or genius, who gave them monitions 
of future events. Thus the family of Roth- 
murchas had the bodack au dun, or the 
ghcst of the hill : Kiuchardines the .spectre 
of the bloody hand. Gartinbeg House was 
haunted by Bodach Gartin, and TuUoch 
Germs by Maug Monlack or the girl with 
the hairy left hand. The Synod gave fre- 
quent orders that inquiry should bo made 
iuto the truth of this apparition ; and one 
or two declared that they had seen one 
that answered the description. 

Camerarius writes : "' There bee 
some Princes of Germanie that have 
particular and apparent presages and 
tokens, full of noise, before or about 
the day of their death, as extra- 
ordinairie roaring of lions and bark- 
ing of dogs, fearful noises and bustlings 
by night in castles, ttriking of clocks, nnd 
tL.Uing of bels at undue times and liowres. 
and other warningH whereof none could 
give any reason." TAcing lAbraric, 1621, 
p. 284. Delrio adds, that in Bohemia a 
female spectre in mourning is accustomed 
to appear in a certain ca.stle of an illus- 
trious family, before one of the wives of its 
seigneurs dies. Disquisitioncs Magico:, p. 
t92. Compare Luck of Eden Uall, inira, 
and Hazlitt's Fiuvcrbs, 1882, p. 7G3. 

Death-Rattle.— The dead or death 
rattle, a particular kind of noise made in 
respiring by a per.sou in the extremity of 
sickness, is still considered in the North, 
as well as in other parts, of England, as 
an omen of death, l.evinus Lemnius, in 
his "Occult Miracles of Nature," lib, ii. 
ch. 15, is very learned concerning it : " In 
Belgica regione, totoque Septentrionalis 
plafCffi tractu, morituri certa nrgumenta 

firoferunt emigrandi, edito sonitu murmu- 
oso, nee est, qui absque hujusniodi indicio 
vitam nou tiniat. Siqiiidem imminente 
morto sonum ednitt, tanquani aqu:p laben- 
tia per salebrns, locaque anfractuosa atque 
incurva, murmur, aut qualeni Siphunculi 
ac Fistula in atjuie ductibus sonitum ex- 
citant. Ciim eiiini vocalem arteriam oc- 
cludi contingat, spiritus qui confertira 
eturapere gestit, nactus angustum niea- 
tum, collapsamque fistulam, gnr^arismo 
qnodam prodit, ae raucum per Icevia mur- 
ir.ur efficit, scatebrisque arentes deserit 
Bitus. Conglomeratus itaque spiritus, 
spumaque turgidacominixtus, sonitum ex- 
citat, reciprocanti maris a>.stui a.Ksimilem. 
Quod ipsnm in nonnullis ctinm lit ob pan- 
niculoa ac membruniis in rugas cuntractas, 
sic ut spiritus obliquo ac ainuoso volumine 
det-urrat. Hi, auteni, qui valido sunt vas- 
toque corpore, et qui violenta morte peri- 
unt, gravius resonant, diutiusque cum 
morte luctantur, ob liumoris copiam ac 
densos crassosquc spiritus. lis vero qui ex- 
tenuate sunt corpore, ac lenta morba con- 



tabesciint, minus iiiipetuose lenique sonitu 
fertur hpiritus, uc bciisim placideque 
extinguuntur, ac quodammodo obdormis- 
cuut" 

Death -Watch. — "How many 
pt-ople have 1 seen, says Defoe, " in the 
most terrihle pulpitatiuns for months to- 
gether, expecting every hour the approach 
of some calamity, only by a little worm, 
which breeds in old wainscot, and, en- 
denvourine to ent its way out, makes a 
noise like tlie movement of a watch." Dun- 
can Campbell, 1732, p. 61. Wallis gives 
the following iiccount of the insect so 
called, whose ticking has been thought by 
ancient superstition to forbode deatn in a 
family. " The small scarab called the 
Death-Watch (Scarnba^us galeatus puLsa- 
tor) is fre<|uent among dust and in decayed 
rotten wood, lonelv and retired. It is one 
of the smallest o( the Vagipennia, of a 
dark brown, with irregular light brown 
spots, the belly plicated, and the wings 
under the cases pellucid : like other beetles, 
the helmet turne<l up, as is supposed for 
hearing; the upper lip hard and shining. 
Bv its regular pulsations, like the ticking 
o{ a watch, it sometimes surprises those 
that are strangers to its nature and pro- 
perties, who fancy its beating portends a 
family change, and the shortening of the 
thread of life. Put into a box. it may 
be heard and seen in the act of pulsation, 
with a smiill proboscis ngain.st the side ot 
it, for food more probably than for hyme- 
ntenl plea^iure as some have fancied." 
Jlistory of XnrlhumbeTland, i., 367. 
Baxter observes that "There nre 
many things that ignorance causelli 
multitudes to take for prodigies. I 
have had many discreet friends that 
have been affrighted with the noise 
called a death-watch, whereas I have since, 
near three years ago, oft found by trial, 
that it is a noise made upon paper, by a 
little, nimble, nmning worm, just like a 
louse, but whiter, and quicker ; and it is 
most usually behind a paper paJited to a 
wall, especially to wainscot : and it ie 
rarely, if ever heard, but in the heat of 
summer." Then immediately after he 
adds : " But he who can deny it to be a 
pitxligy, which is recorded by Melchior 
Adamus, of a i;re.at and good man, who 
lind a clock-watch that had Inyen in a 
chest many years unused ; and when he lay 
dying, at eleven o'clock, of itself, in that 
chest, it struck eleven in the hearing of 
many." H'orW of Spirits, 1691. 203. 

Deaths.' — The custom, formerly only 
too much diffusetl, of removing the pillow 
from the head of a dying person in order 
to accelerate the end, is sometimes as- 
ciib«l to the superstitious notion, that 
the presence of a pigeon's feather among 
the rest prevents the fatal catastrophe. 




But there was also a belief that this prac- 
tice afforded relief to the individual arti- 
fii/o mortis. 
Dedication of Churches.— As 

ill the times of Paganism annual festivals 
were celebrated in honour and memory of 
their gods, goddesses, and heroes, when the 
people resorted together at their temples 
and tombs: and as the Jews constantly 
kept their anniversary feasl of Dedication 
in remembrance of Judas Maccabeus their 
deliverer : so it hath been an ancient cus- 
tom among the Christians of this island to 
keep a feast every year upon a certain 
weeK or day, in remembrance of the finish- 
ing of the building of their parish church, 
and of the lirst solemn dedicating or it to 
tho service of God, and committing it to 
the protection of some guardian saint or 
angel. At the conversion of the Saxons, 
says Bourne, bv Austin the monk, the 
heathen Paganalia were continued among 
the converts, with some regulations, by 
an order of Gregory I., to Melitus the Ab- 
bot, who accompanied .\ustin in his mis- 
sion to this island. Uis words are to this 
effect : On the day of dedication, or the 
birth-day of Holy Martyrs, whose relics 
are there placed, let the people make to 
themselves booths of the boughs of trees, 
round about those very churches which 
had been the temples of idols, and in a re- 
ligious way to observe a feast : that beasts 
may no longer be slaughtered by way of 
sacrifice to tho devil but for their own 
eating and the glory of God : and that 
when they are satisbed they may return 
thanks to him who is tho giver of all good 
things. Silas Taylor says, that " in the 
days of yore, when a Church was to be 
built, they watched and prayed on tho 
Vigil of the Dedication, and took that 
point of the horizon where the suii arose 
tor tho east, which makes that variation, 
so that few stand true except those built 
between the two equiimxes. I have ex- 
perimented some churches, and have found 
the line to point to that part of 
the horizon where the sun risee, 
on the day of that Saint to whom the 
church is dedicated." But it being ob- 
served that the number of holidays was 
excessively increased, to the detriment of 
civil government and secular affairs, 
and also that the great irregularities and 
licentiousness which had crept into these 
festivities by degrees, especially in the 
churches, chapels, and churchyards, were 
found higldy injurious to piety, virtue, 
and good manners, statutes and canons 
were made to regulate t hem : and by an 
.\ct of Convocation passetl by Henry tho 
Kighth in 1536, their number was in some 
measure lessened. The Feast of the Dedi- 
cation of every Church was ordered to be 
kept upon one and the same day every- 
where ; tliot is, on the first Sunday in Octo- 



b«r: and the saint's day to which tho 
church was dedicatwl entirety laid aside. 
This act is now disregarded ; but probably 
it arose tlioneo that the Feast of Wakes 
was first put off till the Sunday fullowiog 
the proper day, that tlie people might not 
have too many avocations from their neces- 
sary and domestic busicess. " Ut die De- 
dicationis, vel Natalitiis Sanctorum Mar- 
tyrum, quorum illic Relicjuiffi poiiuntur, 
tabernacuin sibi circa easdem Ecclesias, 
quiE ex fanis commutatffi sunt de ramis ar- 
bonim faciant," &c. — Bed. lib. . . . cap. 
30, Borlose says, the Porish Feasts insti- 
tuted in commemoration of the dedication 
of parochiiil churches were highly esteemnd 
among the primitive Christians, and orig- 
inally kept on the saint's day to whose 
memory the church wos dedicated. The 
generosity of the founder and endower 
thereof was at the same time celebrated, 
and a service composed suitable to the oc- 
casion. This i.s still done in the colleges of 
Oxford, to the memory of the respective 
founders. On the eve of this day prayers 
were said and hymns were sung all night 
in the church ; and from these watchings 
the festivals were styled Wokes; which 
name still continues in many parts of £ng- 
land, though the vigils have been long 
abolished. Dugdalo's Warwickshire, p. 
575 ; and compare 3Jay - Day. The 
following entries occur in the accounta 
of St. -Mary -at -Hill, 1495: " For 
bred and wyn and ale to Bowear (a sinjjer) 
and his co., and to the Quere on Dedici- 
tion Even, and on the morrow, i.s. vjd." 
1555. " Of the Humcyon of our Ladys 
Day, which is our church holyday, for 
driukvng over-night at Mr. Haywards, at 
the King's Head, with certen of the 
parish and certen of the chapel and other 
singing men, in wyne, pears, and sugar, 
ana other chargis, viiis. jd. For a dynner 
for our Ladys Day, for nil the syngyng 
men and svngvng children, il. For a 
pounde and halfo of sugar at dinner, is. 
rijM. ob. 1557. For garlands for our 
Ladys Day & for strawenge yerbes, ijs. 
ijd. For bryngyng down the images to 
Rome Land and other things to be burnt." 
Id these accounts," To singing men and 
children from the King's Chapel, and else- 
where," on some of the grand festivals, 
particularly the parish feast (our Lady's 
Assumption), a reward in money and a 
feast are charged in several years. Carew, 
who wrote about 1585, tells us that " The 
Saints Feast is kept upon the Dedication 
Day by every householder of the parish, 
»ithin his own dores, each entertaining 
•nch forrnyne ac(]uaintance, as will not 
fayle ,when their like turne cometh about. 
tt requite them with the like kindness." 
Surrey of Cornwall, 1602 p. 69. But Bor- 
late informs us that, in his time, it being 
Tery inconvenient, especially in harvest 



time, to observe the parish feaist on the 
saint's day, they were by tho bishop's 
special authority transferred to the follow- 
ing Sunday. Charles 1. iu his " Book of 
Sports," 1C33, removed the prohibition 
which had been exercised against these 
dedication-feasts. Thi.s tract is little more 
than a re-issue of James the First's Book, 
l(il8. In Aubrey's " Natural History of 
Wiltshire," first printed iu 1847, we read : 
" The night before the Day of Dedication 
of the Church, certain otficers were chosen 
for gathering the money for charitable 
u»es. Old Joiin Wastfield of Langley was 
Peter man at St. Peter's Chapel there," 
and from the same source it appears that 
it wtis customary to spend the eve of the 
Dedication-day in fasting and prayer. In 
the southern part.s of this nation, says 
Bourne, most country villages are wont 
to observe some Sunday in a more parti- 
cular manner than the rest, i.e., tiie Sun- 
day after the day of dedication, or day of 
tho saint to whom the church was dedi- 
cated. Then the inhabitants deck them- 
selves in their gaudiest clothes, and have 
open doors and splendid entertainments 
for the reception and treating of their re- 
lations and friends, who visit them on that 
occasion from each neighbouring town. 
The morning is spent fur the most part 
at church, though not as that morning 
was wont to be spent, in commemorat- 
ing the saint or martyr, or in gratefully 
remembering the builder and endower. 
The remaining part of tho day is spent in 
eating and drinking. Thus they also spend 
a day or two afterwards in all sorts of rural 
pastimes and exercises : such as dancing on 
the green, wrestling, cudgelling &c. An- 
tiq. I'tilg., ch. 30. "In the Northern 
Counties," says Hutchinson, " those holy 
feasts are not vet abolished : and in the 
county of Durham many are vet cele- 
brated. They were originally feasts of 
dedication in commemoration of the conse- 
cration of the church, in imitation of 
Solomon's great convocation at the con- 
secrating the Temple of Jeru.salem. The 
religious tenor is totally forgotten, and the 
Sabbath is made a day of every dissipation 
and vice which it is possible to conceive 
could crowd upon a villager's manners and 
rural life. The manner of holding these 
festivals in former times was under tents 
and booths erected in the church-yard, 
where all kinds of diversions were intro- 
duced. Interludes were there performed, 
being a species of threatrical performance 
consisting of a rehearsal of some passages 
iti Holy Writ personate<l by actors. This 
kind of exhibition i.s spoken of by travel- 
lers, who have visited Jerusalem, where 
the religious even presume to exhibit the 
Crucifixion and Ascension with all their 
tremendous circumstances. On these cele- 
brations in this country, great feasta were 
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displayed, and vast abundance of meat 
and drink." Tlistonj of yoithumberland, 
ii., 26. In Bridges' " Northamptonshire" 
are very man^ instances recorded of 
tlie walce being still kept on or 
near to the day of the saint to 
whom the church was dedicated. In 
the " Spectator," No. 161, for Sept. 4, 
1711, the writer, speaking of this anniver- 
sary, tells us, that " the squire of the 
parish treats the whole company every 
year with a hogshead of ale : and proposes 
a beaver hat as a recompense to him who 
gives most falls." In this country an ele- 
ment of licentiousness undoubtedly crept 
into this de.scription of festival, and we 
find a clergyman, one Rosewell, in a ser- 
mon which he published in 1711, earnestly 
opposed to the continuance of the wake 
on the eve before the dedication. But when 
an order had been made in 1627 and in 
1631, at Exeter and in Somersetshire, for 
the suppression of the wakes, both the 
ministers and the people desired their 
continuance, not only for preserving the 
memorial of the dedication of their several 
churches, but for civiliiing their parish- 
ioners, composing differences by the media- 
tion and meeting of friends, increasing of 
love and unity by these feasts of 
charity, and for the relief and com- 
fort of the poor. 

Kirchmaier, or Naoeeorgus, in his 
Popish Kingiiovi, translatedr by Oooge, 
1570, draws a curious and edifying picture 
of the enthusiasm and licentiousness at- 
tendant by degrees in this festival 
abroad : 

" The dedication of the Church is yerely 

had in minde, 
With worship passing Catholicke, and 

in a wondrous kinde : 
From out the steeple hie ia hangde a 

crosse and banner fayre, 
The pavement of the temple strowde 

with hearbes of pleasant avre. 
The pulpits and the aulters all that in 

the Church are scene. 
And every pewe and piller great, are 

deckt with boughes of greene : 
The tabernacles opened are, and images 

are drest. 
But chiefly he that patron is, doth shine 

above the rest : 
A borde there standes, whereon their 

bulles and pardons thick they lay. 
That given are to every one that keepes 

this holyday : 
The Idoll of the Patron eke, without the 

doore doth stande. 
And becgeth fast of every man, with 

pardons in his hande : 
Who for bicause he laokes his tongue, 

and hath not vet the skill 
In common peoples languages when 

they speak well or ill : 



He hath his own interpretor, that al- 

wayes standeth bv. 
And vnto every man tliat commeth in or 

out doth cry : 
Desiring them tiie Patrone there, irith 

giftes to have in minde, 
And Popishe pardons fur to buie, release 

of sinnes to finde. 

• • • • • 

On every side the neighbours come, and 

such as dwell not nere. 
Come of their owne gooa willea, and 

some required to be there. 
And every man liis weapon hath, their 

sworcis and launces long. 
Their axes, curriars, pystolets, with 

pikes and darts among. 
The yong men in their best array, and 

trimmest maydes appeare, 
Both jeasters, roges. and minstrels with 

their instruments are heare. 
The pedlar doth his pack untrusse, the 

host his pots doth fill. 
And on the table breade and drinke doth 

set for all that will : 
Nor eyther of them their heape deceyves, 

for of the others all, 
To them th' advauntage of this feaste, 

and gaine, doth chiefly fall. 
The service done, they eyther to the 

taverne fast doe flie. 
Or to their neighbours house, whereas 

they feede u>:reasonablie : 
For sixe or seven courses they vnto the 

table bring. 
And for their suppers may compare with 

any heathen king. 
The table taken up, they rise, and all 

the youth apace. 
The minstrell with them called go to 

some convenient place : 
Where when with bagpipe hoarce, he 

hath begon his musicKe fine. 
And vnto such as are preparde to daunce 

hath given signe. 
Comes thither streight both boys and 

girls, and men t&t aged bee,* 
And maryed folkes of middle age, there 

also comes to see, 
Old wrinckled hagges, and youthful! 

dames, that Bninde to daunce aloft, 
Then sundrie pastimes do begin, and 

GIthie dnunces oft : 
When drunkards they do lead the 

daunce with fray and bloody fight, 
That handes, and eares, and head, and 

face, are torne in wofull plight. 
The streames of bloud run downe the 

armes, and oftentimes is seene. 
The carkasse of some ruffian slaine, is 

left upon the greene. 
Here nian,v. for their lovers sweete, some 

daiutie thing do buie. 
And many to the taverne goe, and drink 

for ciitnpanie. 
Whereas they foolish songs do sing, and 

noysM great do make : 
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Some in the mesne while ploy at cordeB, 

and some the dice do shake. 
Their custome also is, the priest into the 

house to pull : 
Whom when they have, they thinke their 

game accomplisheil at full : 
He farre in noise oxceedes them all, and 

eke in drinking drie 
The cuppes, a prince ho is, and holdes 

their facades that speowiiig lie." 
Compare Wake. 

Demoniac* — The verv curious and 

I extraordinary "Saxon Leectidoms," edited 
by Mr. Cockayne, contain a receipt for 
a fiend-sick man, or drmoninc." It was 
" a spew-drink, or emetic : lupin, bishop- 
wort, henbane, cropleek ; pound the£o to- 
?;ether. add alo for a liquid, let it stand 
or a night, add fifty libcorns, or cathartic 
f rains, and holy water. A drink for a 
end-sick man, to be drunk out of a church 
bell : githrife, cynoglossum, yarrow, &c., 
work up the drink on clear ale, sing seven 
masses over the worts, add garlic and holy 
water, and drip the drink into every 
drink which he will subsequently drink, 
and let him sing thepsalm.s, Beati Immac- 
nlali, and Exsurgat. and Salvuni me fac, 
deus, and then let him drink out of a 
church bell, and let the mass priest after 
the drink sing this over him, Domine, 
■ancte pater omnipotens." Following 
these two specifics for fiend-sick men, is a 
third, equally repugnant to modern ideas 
of common sense, for a lunatic. 

I Denier Sl Dieu.— See God's Penny. 
f Denier de Fol. — Douce, in a paper 
r read before the Society of Antiquaries in 
January, 181U, observes : " The small piece 
of silver, that accoinpanies this paper is 
inscribed Denier ih Foij or pour Epovser, 
having on one side a heart between two 
hands, and on the other two flours de lis. 
It is not in reality a current piece of 
money, but only a local or a particular 
token or symbol of property. It is, as the 
inscription imports, a French betrothing 
penny, given before the marriage cere- 
mony." I do not think that Douce proves 
more than the delivery of a token in earn- 
est of dower, and of his betrothing penny 
there are, to the best of my knowledge, no 
Anglo-Saxon or English examples in ex- 
iiteoce. There is another sort inscribed 
Denirr Tournoia pour Epovser. These 
pieces occur both in gold and silver ; see 
•Dpplenient to Hazlitt's Coins of Europe., 
1*7, p. 33. But, after all, the token ex- 
hibited by Douce appears to have been 
iiothing more than an example of the fest- 
ing-penny, familiar enough in the north- 
ern counties of England, and no doubt pro- 
perly identified with the Danish custom of 
niring or binding apprentices with some 
•och token. Festing is, of course, a form 
o( fasting or fastening. The fcesteninge- 



ring was similarly the betrothing-ring or, 
as it is now called, the engaged -ring. To 
fest, in the North of Euglanil, is to bind 
as an apprentice. Mr. Atkinson, in hia 
Cleveland Glossary, 18C8, after obserring 
that the festing-penny of the North or 
England is analogous to the Scandinavian 
betrothing penny (shown by Douce to have 
been also Known in France), adds : " if a 
servant who has been duly hired and re- 
ceived her luring or festing-peniiy. wishes 
to cancel her bargain. . . slie always sends 
back the festing penny. . . Two in.stancea 
of this kind have occurred in lliis (Danby) 
parish in tlio course of the .spring hiring- 
time of the present year, 18613." 

Dequoy or Decoy. — See Cards. 

Dessil. — Martin says : " In this Island 
of Lewis there was an antient custom to 
make a fiery circle about the houses, corn, 
cattle, &c., belonging to each particular 
family. A man earned fire in his right 
hand, and went round, and it was called 
Dessil, from the right hand, which, in the 
antient language, is called Dess. There is 
another way or the dessil, or carrying fire 
round about women before they ar& 
churched, and about children until they 
bo christened, both of which are performed 
in the morning and at night. They told 
me this fire round was an effectual means 
to preserve both the mother and the in- 
fant from the power of evil spirits, who 
are ready at such times to do mischief, 
and sometimes carry away the infants, and 
return them poor meagre skeletons, and 
these infants are said to have voracious 
appetites, constantly craving for meat. 
In this case it was usual for thofe who be- 
lieved that their children were thus taken 
away, to dig a grave in the fields upon 
Quarter Day, and there to lay the fairy 
skeleton till next morning : at which time- 
the parents went to the place, where thev 
doubted not to find their own child instead' 
of the skeleton." nisi, of W. Islands, p. 
116. He elsewhere observes, " Loch-siant 
Well in Skie is much frequented by stran- 
gers as well as by the inhabitants of the 
Isle, who generally believe it to be a «pe- 
cifick for several diseases; such as stitches, 
headaches, stone, consumption, megrim. 
Several of the common people oblige them- 
selves by a vow to come to this well and 
make the ordinary tour about it, called 
Dessil, which is performed thus : They 
move thrice round the well, proceeding 
sun-ways, from east to west, and so on. 
This is done after drinking of the water ; 
and when one ^oes away from the well, it 
is a never-failing custom to leave som» 
small offering on the stone which cover* 
the well. There is a small coppice near it, 
of which none of the natives dare venture 
to out the least branch, for fear of some 
signal judgement to follow upon it." De- 
scription of W. Islands of Scotland, 140. 
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He also speak of a well of similar quality, 
at which, after diiiiking, they make a tour 
nnd then leave im offering of some small 
token, such as a pin, needle, farthing, or 
the like, on the stone cover which is anovo 
the well. 

Deuce. — Deuce may be said to be an- 
other popular name for the Deril. Vew, 
perhaps, who make use of the expression 
"Deuce take you," particularly those of 
the softer sex, who accompanying it with 
the gentle pat of a fan, cannot be supposed 
to mean any ill by it, are aware that it is 
synonymous with " sending you to the 
Devil." Dusius was the ancient popular 
name for a kind of demon or devil among 
the Gauls, so that this saying, the meaning 
of which so few understand, has at least 
its antiquity to recommend it. It is men- 
tioned by St. Augustine (De Civitafe Dei, 
«. 23) as a libidinous demon, who used to 
violate the chastity of women, and, with 
the incubus of old, was charged with doing 
a great deal of mischief of so subtle a 
nature, that, as none saw it, it did not 
«eem possible to be prevented. Later times 
have done both these devils justice, can- 
didly supposing them to have been much 
tracluced l)y a certain set of delinquents, 
who u-sed to father upon invisible ani 
imaginary agents the crimes of real men. 

Devil. — In some of the early Mysteries 
Satan is introduced as Saint ^lahov^n. 
The Glossary to Bjirns mentions Hornie as 
one of his Majesty's names. And another is 
Old Boots, whence the saying, " It rains 
like Old Boots." 

There is a storv in one of the 
■Chronicles, under the ^-ear 1165, that 
the Devil was seen riding like a great 
black horse, before a storm which hap- 
pened in Yorkshire in that year, and that 
the marks of his feet were visible in several 
places, particularly on the cliff at Scar- 
borough, where he sprang into the sea. 
Not many years ago, an extraordinary sen- 
sation was produced in the South of Eng- 
land, by the discovery of marks in various 
parts of the country, which could not be 
identified with the prints of any known 
beast or bird, unless it was that there was 
some similitude to a donkey's shoe. The 
people in those parts did not like to say it 
was the Devil, perhaps ; but it is not un- 
likely that some of them thought so. At 
the same time, no explanation of the mys- 
tery has, I believe, been offered to this 
-day. Perhaps this extraordinary presence 
may have been nothing more than the clo- 
Ten hoof which, in the deep snows of 
winter, is said to haunt the Dewerstone, a 
rocky elevation on the borders of Dart- 
moor. But this latter phenomenon is re- 
ported to be accompanied by a naked 
human foot, of which a case occurred in 
Devonshire, and created a wide and long 



sensation, many years since. Several 
instances of mysterious footprints are 
collected in "Lancashire Folk - Lore." 
1867. There is no vulgar story of the 
Devil having appeared anywhere without 
a cloven foot. It is observable also that 
this infernal enemy, in graphic representa- 
tions of him, is seldom or never pictured 
without one. Othello says : 

"I look down towards his feet; but 

that's a fable ; 
If that thou be'st a devil, I cannot kill 

thee " ; 

which Johnson explains : " I look towards 
his feetj to see, if, according to the com- 
mon opinion, his feet be cloven." Grose 
says : — " Although the devil can partly 
transform himself into a variety of shapes, 
he cannot change his cloven foot, which 
will always mark him under every appear- 
ance." Scott has the following curious 
passage on this subject: "In our cbild- 
hoodj our mother's maids have so terrified 
ua with an ugly devil, having horns on his 
bead, lire in his mouth, and a tail in his 
breech, eyes like a basin . fangs like a dog, 
claws like a bear, a skin like a Niger, and 
a voyce roaring like a lyon, whereby we 
start and are afraid when we hear one cry 
Bought" Ue adds: "and they have so 
frayed us with bul-beggars, spirits, 
witches, urchens, elves, Tiags, fairies, 
satyrs, pans, faunes, sylons, Kit with the 
canstick, Tritons, centaures, dwarf es, gy- 
ants, imps, calcars, conjurers, nymphes, 
changelings, incubus, Robin Gooa-fellow, 
the suoorn, the mare, the man in the oak, 
the Hell-woin, the fire-drake, the puckle, 
Tora-thombe, hob-goblin, Tom-tumbler, 
Boneless, and such other bugs, that we are 
afraid of our own shadowes ; insomuch 
that some never feare the devil but in a 
darke night, Ac. Discoreru, ed. 1665. 
p. 66. Philip Stubbes, in his " Two won- 
derful and rare examples" (1681), de- 
scribes a remarkable case which happened 
to Mistress Bowcer, at Donuington, in 
Leicestershire : "And nowe," says Stubbs, 
I will proceede to shewe one other as 
straunge a judgement happening m 
Leicestershire, in a towne called Donning- 
ton, where dwelled a poore man named 
lohn Twell, who decea.sed, owing unto one 
Oswald Bowcer the summe of fine .<>hilling, 
which the snyde Oswalde did forgiue the 
sayde man before named, as he lay vpon 
his death bedde ; but the sayde Oswafdes 
wife, called loane, would in no way for- 
gave the said Twell, as long (she sayde) aa 
she had to live. WTiereupon, not long 
after, the Deuill appeared vnto her in the 
form of the snyd Twell deceased, ex- 

Eressing all the lyneamentes of the 
ody of the dead man : which might 
well be, for we reade in the Bible, 
in the like order did Satan counter^ 
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feit the body of Samuell. But to 
proceede to the matter : this euill spirit 
uttered vnto her these speeches, and suid 
he had brought her money from John Twel! 
deceased, atid wille<l hor incontinent to 
disburse the sayd money vnto her husband 
for his paines. Which she, with as covet- 
ous a desire, receyved, saying, God thaiike 
you. She had no sooner named God, but 
the money consumed away from be- 
tweene her handes, as it were n 
vapour of smoake, tyll it was all 
consumed : wherewith the Deuill, Giv- 
ing her n most fearfuil and sore stroke, 
vanished out of her sight. Wherewith her 
whole body became as bhicke as pitche, re- 
plenished all over with a moste filthy 
scurfe and other things." 

The Rev. George Gordon, who drew 
up the old statistical account of Soru, 
CO. Ayr, in 1798, observes: "There 
is a tradition well authenticated that 
King James the fifth honoured his 
treasurer Sir William Hamilton with a 
visit at Soru Castle, on occasion of the 
marriage of his daughter to Lord Seton. 
The King's visit at Sorn Castle took place 
in winter: and being heartily tired of his 
journey through so long a track of moor, 
moss, and miry clay, whore there was nei- 
ther road nor bridge, he is reported to 
have said with that good-humoured plea- 
rantry which was a characteristic of so 
many of his family, that ' were ho to play 
the Deil a trick, he would send him irom 
Olascow to Sorn in winter.' " " The trick 
now-ft-days," continues the writer, "would 
not prove a very serious one ; for Satan, 
old as he is, might travel very comfort- 
ably one half of the way in a mail-coach, 
And the other half in a post-chaise. Neither 
would he be forced, like King James, for 
want of better accommodation, to sit down 
about mid-way, by the side of a well (hence 
called King's Well), and there take a cold 
fcfreshment in a cold day. At the very 
Mme place he might now find a tolerable 
inn and a warm dinner." S.A., xx. 170. 
An early writer, .speaking of a man who 
denred an inten-iew with the Prince of 
Darkness, says that he was recommended 
to go in quest of him to wild Scotland, his 
faroarite sojourn, but that when the tra- 
▼eller proceeded to act on this advice, he 
failed to discover his majesty, and merely 
met with an old woman, who pretended to 
have some knowledge of him. Michel, Les 
Bcouaii en France, 1862, p. 2. At this 
time, no doubt, the farther extremities of 
tJie country, at least, were practically a 
tetra ineognUa, about which any legends 
might b« set afloat. Winslow, in his (!ood 
fifwi from yew En<iliind, 1621, speaking 
of the sacrifices of the Indians to the Devil, 
•ays: "They have told mo I should see the 
Doril at those times come to the vestry ; 
but I assured myself and them of the con- 



j trary : which so proved. Yea, themselves 
have confessed, tney never saw him, when 
any of us were present." In a tract in the 
Huth library, printed about 1645, among 
other " Signs and Wonders from Heaven, 
is an account bow the Kvil One came to a 
farmer's house at Swuffham in West Nor- 
folk under the form of a gentlewoman on 
horseback. In Massinger's " Virgin Mar- 
tyr," 1(J22, act iii. sc. 1. Harpax, an evil 
spirit, following Theophilus in the shape 
of a secretary, speaks thus of the super- 
stitious Christian's description of his in- 
fernal master : 

" I'll tell you what now of the Devil : 
He's no such horrid creature ; cloven- 
footed, 
Black, saucer-ey'd, his nostrils breath- 
ing fire, 
As these lying Christians make him." 

In a contemporary description of the ap- 
pearance of the Devil at St. Alban's, 
Herts, in 1648, it is said that he then 
assumed the likeness of a ram, and that a 
butcher cut his throat, sold a portion of 
the flesh, and cooked the remainder for 
himself and a select party of friends, all 
of which was " attested by divers letters of 
persons of very good ci-edit," and the tract 
Itself purported to have been published 
" for confutation of those that believe 
there are no such things as spirits or 
devils." Hone's Aticieiit ^t^J.1tertell, 1823, 
p. 89. This infernal visitant appears in 
no instance to have been treated with more 
sang froid on hia appearing, or rather 
perhaps his imagined appearance, than 
by one Mr. AVhite of DortSiester, assessor 
to the Westminster Assembly at Lambeth, 
as recorded by Mr. Samuel Clarke : " The 
Devil, in a light night, stood by his bed- 
side : he looked awhile whether he would 
say or do aiiythinc, and then said, ' If 
thou hast nothing else to do, I have ' : and 
so turned himself to sleep^' Bax- 
ter's Cfriiiinty of the world of 
Sp-irits, 1691, p. 63. He adds, that 
" Many say it from Mr. White him- 
self." One has only to wonder, on this 
occasion, that a person who could so effec- 
tually lay the Devil, could have been in- 
duced to think, or rather dream, of rais- 
ing him. Sir 'Thomas Browne is full on 
this subject of popular superstition in his 
" V'ulgar Errors'": "The ground of this 
opinion at first," says he, might be his 
frequent appearing in the shape of a 
goat," (this accounts also for Iub horns 
and tail), " which answers the description. 
l]his was the opinion of the antient Chris- 
tians, concerning the Apparition of Pan- 
ites. Fauns, and Satyrs; and of this form 
we read of one that appeared to Anthony 
in the Wilderness. The same is also con- 
firmed from expasitions of Holy Scripture. 
For whereas it is said, Thou shalt not offer 
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unto UoviU : tlio original word is Seghiii- 
rim, that i», rough and hairy goats, be- 
dkUMj in that nhape the Devil raoKt often 
■ppenrcK]. a» in expounded by the Rabins, 
■■ Xrcniollius hath uino oxpluined, and mt 
Om word AKhimuh. the Uixl of Kiiinth. it 
by aonie conceived." He observes, also, 
tfiat the gout iroK the emblem of the sin- 
offering, and is the emblem of sinful men at 
the Day of .ludgment. It is observed in 
the " Connoi»»eur," No. 109, that "the 
fumoun Sir 'I'homaR Browne refuted the 
«enernlly-rec«Mve<l opinion, that the Devil 
iM black, huN iiuriiit upon his head, wears a 
lung curling tuil and a cloven stump: nay 
hna even denied that, wheresoever he goe>>, 
ho always leaves a smell of brimstone be- 
hind him." Baxter tells us that " Devils 
have u greater game to play invisibly than 
by apparitions. O hiippy world, if they 
did not do a hundred thuuKand times more 
hurt by the baits of pleasure, lust, and 
honour, and by pride, and love of money, 
and Kunsimlitv, than they do bv witches." 
Worlil of Si>irilii. lOUl. p. 223. In "Sphinx 
mid OMipiis," (part of " A Heipe to Din- 
course," lti27), I read that " the Devil 
never appears in the shape of a dove, or a 
lamb, but in those of goats, dogs, and cats, 
or such like : and that to the Witch of 
Kdmcmton lie appeared in the shape of a 
dog. and called his name Dom." An essay- 
ist in the *' Gentleman's Magazine " for 
October, 1732, observes that, " As for the 

Ereat Evil Spirit, 'tis for his interest to 
9 masked and invisible. Among.st his 
■worn ysasals and subjects he may allow 
himself to appear in <fisgui.se at o public 
paw-wawing, (which is attested by a cloud 
of fravollers), but there is no instance of 
hit appearing nmnng us, except that pro- 
duced by Mr. Kcliard, to a man in so close 
confederacy with him. that 'twas reason- 
tthle to suppose they should now and then 
contrive a personal meeting." 

The old ceremonies used in rais- 
ing the devil, such as making a 
circle with chalk, setting an old hat 
in the centre of it, repeating the 
Lord's Praver backward, and so forth, 
•ven when Brand wrote about 1795, had 
become, he sa^s, " altogether obsolete, and 
M*in to bo forgotten even amongst our 
boys." Obsession of the devil is distin- 
guished from posse.s.sion in this. In pos- 
■asnnn the evil one was said to enter into 
the body of the man. In obsession, with- 
out entering into the body of the person, 
ho was thought to besiege and torment him 
without. To be lifted up into the hir, and 
afterwards to be thrown down violently, 
without receiving any hurt ; to speak 
strange languages that the person had 
never learned : not to be able to come near 
holy things or the sacraments, but to hnvo 
an aversion to thom : to know and foretell 
•ocret things ; to perform things that tx- 
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ceed the person's strength: to say or do 
things that the person would not or durst 
not say, if he were not externally moved 
to it, were the ancient marks and crite- 
rions of possessions. Jorden observes : "I 
doe not deny but there may be both pos- 
sessions, and obsessions, and witchcraft, 
litre., and dispossession also through the 
pra.vers and supplications of God s ser- 
vants, which is the only means left unto 
us for our reliefe in that case. But such 
examples being verye rare now-a-dayes, I 
would in the leare of God advise men to 
be very circumspect in pronouncing of a 
possession : both because the impostures 
be many, and the effects of naturall dis- 
eases be strange to such as have not looked 
thoroughly into them." .Suffocation of 
fhr ilnthrr, l(j()3, Dedic. The semi-mythi- 
cal legend of Kaustus, of which the most 
authentic version, so to speak, is in the 
Editor's Nofionnl Talcs anil Lrijciidr, 
1892, introtluces us to a plurality of 
demons, having Lucifer as their chief and 
Mephistopheles as an agent on earth : 
and there is a scene in the story 
where a parliament of devils assembles, 
under the eyes of Kaustus. In the liis- 
tory of FtinT Rush, a romance of the 16th 
century, the Evil One is represented as 
holding occasional receptions, or levees of 
his emissaries, and listening to their re- 
ports of the most re<'ent achievements 
performed by them in his behalf. One of 
them was Hush himself. Another bore 
the unusual name of Norpell. The more 
atrocious their exploits, the warmer of 
course was his Satanic majesty's commen- 
dation. There was an early metri- 
cal tract under the title of the Pi'irlinment 
of Devils, two or three times printed 
about 1520, and possibly responsible for 
the suggestion of the Hush piece just 
mentioned. Cassian, mentioning a host 
of devils who had been abroad in the night, 
says, that as s(X)n as the morn ap- 
proached, they all vanished and fle<I 
away : which farther evinces that 
this was the current opinion of the time. 
Vallancey Coll. viii., c. 10. 

Devil on Tmto Sticks.— A corres- 
pondent of Noteit and Queries (about 1860) 
writes as follows : — " 1 possess the means 
of playing the game, but not the art. 
Sometimes, when I see the stick and hour- 
glass shaped ' devil,' I wish I could handle 
them, for I have seen an old friend display 
great skill with the sticks in his garden, 
sending the 'devil' humming on high, 
and catching it with great accuracy. Mv 
old uncles used to talk of it: they knew 
and played the game early in this century. 
It may be of interest to' know that such 
games have been found very useful fault 
ae mieuT. I remember one day, more than 
thirty years ago, paying a visit to one of 
the dearest old ladies I ever knew, named 
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L«dy ScoveU, the wife of Sir George Sco- 
rell, whom she had accompanied in his 
Peninsular campaigns when ho was one of 
the most useful and must trusted of the 
Duke's staff, f found her disentangling 
li number of cups and halls, the strings 
of which had been all mixed by a carpet- 
crawling urchin, who had upset the basket 
containing them. I was surprised at the 
variety of shapes and sizes. The balls had 
to be caught on common average cups, 
cups flattened almo.st to a table, cups cut 
away on both sides till only a crescent was 
left, and, of course, the usual spike. On 
my asking her how she came b^ such a col- 
lection she told me that during the war 
she came home one winter to see her 
friends whilst the army was in quarters, 
and whilst at home she got a letter frcmi 
Sir Rowland (Lord) Hill, saying the 
weather was so bad they very often could 
not get out, and ho begged her to bring 
with her on her return any indoor games 
for himself and staff. Lady ScovelT said 
she at once got these varieties of cups and 
balls and devils on two sticks mnde, and 
(having taken them to Spain) she added 
that they answered the purpo.se admir- 
ably, but it was rather funny to see the 
general and staff in the afternoon, when 
the day's work was finished, moving about 
the rooms hard at work at these games, 
and one backing himself against another." 
And this was seventy yeors ago. 

Devil's Bit.— Coles tells us that 
"there is one herb, flat at the bottome, 
and seeraeth as if the nether part of its 
root were bit off, and is railed Devil's- 
bit, whereof it is reported that the devill, 
knowing that that part of the root would 
cure all disea.se.'s, out of his inveterate 
malice to mankind, bites it off." Know- 
Udge of Planti, 1650, p. 37. 

Oevil-Worship— Dr Paul Cams, 
in his Jlifforij of the D(vil, makes the 
Spirit of Evil the primary object of pro- 
pitiatory homage on the part of archaic 
communities more dispos^ to dread the 
apparent source of what they suffered 
than that of what they enjoyed. On the 
principal of Dualism, in a more enlight- 
ened age, it still remains in a way a salu- 
tary inducement to rectitude to suppose 
the existence of a Power not merely able, 
but anxious, to punish the evil-doer. The 
modem popular theories of the Devil are 
the converse of that of universal original 
■abjection to such a creation ns the Thibe- 
tan AU-Devourer, and depict mon as 
originally pure and 8inles.s, and the Evil 
One as a rebellious and degraded minister 

^God. 

_ . Oewf.— Willsford tells ns : " Mettals in 
Cuiieral, against much wet or rainy 
weather, will seem to have a dew hang 
upon them, and be much apter to sully or 



I foul any thing that is rubbed with the 

metal ; as you may see in pewter dishes 

I against rain, as if they did sweat, leaving 

a smutch upon the table cloaths : with this 

Pliny concludes as a signe of tempests ap- 

pjoaching Stones against ram 

I will have a dew hang upon them ; but the 
sweating of stones is from several causes, 
and sometimes is a sign of much drought. 
Glasses of all sorts will have a dew upon 
them in moist weather: Glasse windows 
will also show a frost, by turning the air 
that touches them into water, and then 
congealing of it." A"a<iire'» Sccrrta, p. 
138. This depends, of course, on the dif- 
ference between the internal and external 
temperature. At Hertford Assises, 4 Car. 
I., the following testimony, which of 
course, merely reflects the popular view 
of the subject, was taken by Sir John May- 
nard, Serjeant at Law, from the deposi- 
tion of the minister of the parish where a 
murder was committed: "That the body 
being taken out of the grave thirty days 
after the party's death, and lying on tne 
grass, and the four defendants (suspected 
of murdering her) being required, each of 
them touched the dead body, whereupon 
the brow of the dead, which "before was of 
a livid and carrion colour, began to hera 
a dew, or gentle sweat, arise on it, Vnich 
enerea.sed by degrees, till the sweat ran 
down in drops on the face, the brow turned 
to a fresh and lively colour; and the de- 
ceased opened one of her eyes, and »i.ut it 
again three several times; she likewise 
thiust out the ring or marriage linger 
three timas, and pulled it in again, and 
the finger dropt blood on the grass." The 
minister of the next parish, who also was 
present, being sworn, gave evidence ex- 
actly as above. Gcnfhman'i Magazine, 
1731. Compare May-Daj/. 

Dice. — In the Municipal Records of 
the City of London we first become aware 
of the employment of dice by reason of 
abuses in connection with the introduction 
of them under 1311 for the purpose of 
cheating. Uiisu.specting persons were even 
then enticed into taverns by well-dressed 
sharpers, and robbed in this way. Other 
notices, where false dice occur, may be 
found under 1334 and ISJG, where tabled 
or backgammon is mentioned as a second 
amusement and medium of deceit. Riley's 
MemoriaU, 1868, pp. 86, 193, 393. In the 
account of the entertainment given to 
Richard, son of the Black Prince, 
iu 1337, the mummers shewed by a 
pair of dice their desire to play 
with the young Princ-e. Haslitt's 
n'nrfon, 1871. iii., 161. Sir T. Elyot, in 
hia "Governor," 1531, has some remarks 
on this subject, which, as illustrating the 
state of feeling in Henry VIII. 's time, may 
be worth a place here: " I suppose there 
is not a more playne figure of idlenesse. 
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then playing at dice. For besides, that 
therin is no maner of exercise of the body 
or rainde, they which play thereat, must 
seeme to haue no portion of witte or cun- 
"yng, if they will be called fay re players, 
or in some company auoyde the stabbe of 
a dagger, if they bee taken with any craf- 
tie conueyance." In " The Common Cries 
of London," an early Elizabethan ballad 
by W. Turner, there is a curious passage 
seeming to shew that the street-hawkert 
used sometimes to carry dice in their poc- 
kets either for amusement, or for the pur- 
pose of practising on some inexperienced 
customer : 

"Ripe, cherry ripe! 

The costermonger cries ; 
Pippins line or pears! 

Another after hies, 
With a basket on his head. 

His living to advance. 
And in his purse a pair of dice. 

For to play at mumchanco." 

Comp. T.omhn. Dr. Wilde left a sum of 
money by will, the interest of which was 
til be invested in the purchase of Bibles, 
which w'ere to be to.ssecl for every year at 
the Conimuiiion-tnble at the parish church 
at St. Ives, in Huntingdonshire, by six 
boys and six girls, being parishioners. The 
operation now takes place in the vestry. 
Jonson seems to have informed Drura- 
mond of Hawthornden in 1619. that at 
Christmas Eve, when Queen Elizabeth 
would play at dice, there were special ones 
provided for her, so that her highness 
might always win. Masson's Drummond, 
ISra, p. 94. Compare Cards. 

Dick o' Tuesday.— See Will o' the 
Wisp. 

Diet or Debates (The).--A social 
game at cards, played with a pack of 24. 
Twelve of the cards have costume figures. 
The inscriptions are in French, German, 
and £)nglish. The set before me appears 
to belong to 1830 or thereabouts. 

Disll Fair.— Drake tells us that "A 
Fair is always kept in Micklo Gate (York) 
on St. Luke's Day, for all sorts of small 
wares. It is commonly called Dish Fair, 
from the great quantity of wooden dishes, 
ladles, Ac, brought to it. There is an old 
custom used at this fair of bearing a 
wooden ladle in a sling on two stangs about 
it, carried by four sturdy labourers, and 
each labourer was formerly supported by 
another. This, without doubt, is a ridi- 
cule on the meanness of the wares brought 
to this fair, small benefit accruing to the 
labourers at it. Held by Charter Jan. 25, 
an. Reg. Regis, Hen. vii. 17." Ebora- 
cum, p. 219. 

Distaff's (St.) or Rocic Day 

(January 7). So this day is jocularly 
termed by Herrick in his JItiptridet, 



1648, and by Henry Bold, in his Wit a 
1 Sporting, 1657, in some lines copied from 
, the earlier writer. 

I Divinations. — Divinations differ 
from omens in tiii.s, that the omen is an 
indication of something that is to come 
to pass, which happens to a person, as it 
were by accident, w ithrmt his seeking for 
it : whereas divination is the obtaining of 
the knowledge of something future by 
some endeavour uf his own, or means 
which he himself designedly makes use of 
for that end. There were among the an- 
cients divinations by water, (ire, earth, 
air; by the flight of birds, by lots, by 
dieams, by tlio wind, &c. Gaule enume- 
rates as follows the several species of divi- 
nation : " Stareoninucy, or divining by 
the elements; iieromancy, or divining by 
the ayr ; pyromancy, by fire; hydromancy, 
by water ; geomancy, by earth ; theomancy, 
pretending to divine by the revelation of 
the spirit, and by the Scriptures or word of 
God ; daamonomancv, by the suggestions of 
evill demons, or devils; idolomancy, by 
idolls, images, figures ; psychomancy, by 
men's souls, affections, wills, religious or 
inorall dispositions; antinopomancy, by 
the entrails of men, women, and children ; 
theriomancy, by beasts ; ornithomancy, by 
birds; ichtyomancv. by fishes: botano- 
mancy, by herbs; lithomancy, by stones; 
cleromancy, by lotts; orniromancy, by 
dreams ; onoraatomancy, by names ; arith- 
manev, by numbers; logarithmancy, by 
logarithmes ; sternomoncy, from the breast 
to the belly ; gastromancy, by the sound of 
or signs upon the belly ; omphalomancy, 
by the navel : chironiaucy, by the hands; 
pedomancy, by the feet; onychomancy, by 
the nayles ; cephalonomancy, by brnyling 
of an asses head; tuphrumancy, by ashes; 
capnomancy, by smoak ; livanomancy, by 
burning of frankincence ; carromancv, by 
melting of wax ; lecanomancy, by a basin 
of water ; catoxtromancy, b^ looking 
glasses ; chartomancy, b,y writing in pa- 
pers " (this is retained in chusing valen- 
tines, Ac.) ; " mocharoniancy, by knivec 
or swords; christallomancy, by glaocoi; 
dactylomoncy, by rings ; coseinomancy, 
by sieves; axinomancy, by sawes; c»t- 
tabomancy, by vessels of brasse or other 
metall ; roadomancy, by starres ; spat- 
atomancy, by skins, bones, excrements; 
seiomancy, by shadows ; ostra^aloroancy, 
by dice ; oinomancy, by wme ; syco- 
mancy, by figgs ; typomancy, by the 
coagulation of^ cheese ; alpnitomancy, 
by meal, flower, or branne ; critomancy, 
by grain or corn ; alectomancy, by 
cocks or puUen ; gyromancy, by 
rounds or circles ; lampadomancy, by 
candles and lamps ; and in one word for 
all, nagomancy or necromancy, by in- 
specting, consulting, and divining by, with 
or from the dead. 
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Bortase says that the Druids " be- 
sides the ominous appearance pf the 
entrails, had several ways of divin- 
ing. They divined by augury, that is, 
from the observations they made on the 
voices, flying, eating, mirth or sadness, 
health or sickness of birds." Antiq. of 
CornvDall, p. 133. A later writer tells us 
that Boadicea or Bonduca is said to have 
taken an omen with a hare, and that on 
that account this animal was eschewed as 
an article of food — a fact mentioned by 
CiBsar in his Commentaries. But he pro- 
ceeds to mention that the hare was 
not eaten by the Cymry in the 
tenth century, and was regarded as 
worthless, insomuch, that in the laws 
of Hoel Dda it was not protected as 
the goose was, by any fine ; and there was 
a notion indeed that it changed its sex 
from year to year, becoming alternately a 
male and a female. Xotei on Ancitnt 
Britain, by W. Barnes, 1858, p. 5. In 
Carton's " Description of England," we 
read : " It semeth of these men a grete 
wonder that in a boon of a wethers ryght 
sholder whan the fleshe is soden awaye and 
not roeted, thev knowe what have be done, 
is done, and shall be done, as it were by 
spyryte of prophecye and a wonderful 
crafte. They telle what is done in ferre 
coantres, tokenes of peas or of wnrre, the 
state of the royame, sleynge of men, and 
spcusebreche, such thynges theye declare 
certayne of tokenes and sygnes that 
is in suche a sholder bone. Drayton 
mentions : 

" A diuination strange the Dutch-made- 
English haue 

Appropriate to that place (as though 
some power it gaue) 

By th' shoulder of a ram from off the 
right side par'd 

Which vsuallie they boile, the spade- 
boane being bar'd. 

Which when the wizard takes, and 
gazes there-vpon. 

Things long to come fore .showcs, as 
tilings done long agon." 

He alluden to a colony of Flemings in 
Pembrokeshire. Polyolbion, Song v., p. 
81, 84-5. We are referred to Giraldus 
Cambrensis, i., cap. 11. Selden writes 
hereupon : " Under Hen. II., one William 
Uaogunel, a gentleman of those parts, 
finding, by his ikill of prediction, that his 
wife had played false with him, and con- 
ceiued by his own nephew, formally dresses 
the shoulder-bone of one of his own 
rammee ; and, sitting at dinner, (pretend- 
ing it to be taken out of his neighbours' 
flocke), requests his wife (equalling him in 
theae divinations) to giue her judg- 
ment : she curiously observes, and at 
last with great laughter casts it 
from her; the gentleman importun- 



ing her reason of so vehement an affection, 
receiues answer of her, that his 
wife, out of whose flocke that ram was 
taken, had by incestuous copulation with 
her husband s nephew fraughted herself 
with a yong one. Lav all together, and 
iuge, gentlewomen, the sequele of this 
cross accident. But why she could not as 
well diuine of whose flocke it was, as the 
other secret, when I haue more skill in 
osteomantie, I will tell you." Pennant 
gives an account of this sort of divination 
OS used in Scotland and there called sleina- 
nachd, or reading the speal bone, or the 
blade-bone of a shoulder of mutton, well 
scraped (Mr. Shaw says picked ; no iron 
must touch it). When Lord Loudon, he 
says, was obliged to retreat before the re- 
bels to the Isle of Skie, a common soldier, 
on the very moment the battle of Culloden 
was decided, proclaimed the victory at 
that distance, pretending to have discov- 
ered the event by lookrng through the 
bone. " Tour in Scotland,'^' 1769, p. 155. 
See also his " Tour to the Hebrides," p. 
282, for another instance of the use of the 
speal bone. The word speal is evidently 
derived from the French espauU, humerus. 
Hanway gives us to understand, that in 
Persia, too, they have a kind of divination 
by the bone of a sheep. Travels, i., 177. 
Owen, in his " Welch Dictionary," voce 
Cyniver, mentions " A play in which the 
youth of both sexes seek for an even-leaved 
sprig of the ash : and the first of either 
sex that finds one, calls out Cyniver, and 
is answered by the first of the other that 
succeeds ; and these two, if the omen fails 
not, are to be joined in wedlock." Divina- 
tion by arrows is ancient, according to 
Gibbon, and famous in the East. D. and 
F., 4°, ed. X.. 345. Brooke, in his "Ghost 
of Richard the Third," ltil4, figures the 
king in his youth endeavouring by one of 
the ancient forms of divination to ascer- 
tain his destiny. The poem is, in imita- 
tion of the " Mirror for Magistrates," 
written in the first person : 

" Then at the slaughter-house, with 

hungry sight, 
Vpon slaine beasts my sensuall part did 

feede ; 
And (that which gentler natures might 

affright) 
I search'd their entrayles, as in them to 

reade 
(Like th' ancient bards) what fate 

should thence betide." 

Lilly the astrologer made, it should seem 
by the desire of Charles I. an experiment, 
to know in what quarter of the nation the 
King might be mo.st safe, after he should 
have effected his escape, and not be dis- 
covered until he himself pleased. Madame 
Whorewood was deputed to receive Lilly's 
judgment. He seems to have had high 



fee*, for he owns he got on this occasion 
twenty pieces of gold. It seems to have 
been beneved that there was some divina- 
tion, ur otiior Niiponiatural inodiuiii, by 
whioti the r(il>b(*rit of orchards iniKht b<? de- 
tocte<l, fur in "Ciitap)ii». u Mock Poem," 
1072, the writer says of the Sibyl : 

" Thou ciiriHt in orchard luy a charnt 
To cutoh buse futon by tlio arm." 

Randolph, in hi« " Amyntns." 1()38, makes 
fairioM dvchiiu n partiality for apples 
stolen from orcbnnlH in the night: 

" Jncfinfin. Wliivt divine noise fraught 

wilh inimorlnt harmony 
SnliitcN my riiis!' 

Hriiiuiu3. Why tliis immortal harmony 
Ilnther saliitos your orchard: these 

young rnxcnls. 
Those poscod shelters do so cheat my 

inustor. 
We cannot iiave an apple in the orchard, 
But Ntriiight SOUK" fairy longs for 't." 

Of courM>, honovor, in this particular case, 
the fairies are counterfeit, like those in 
the " Merry Wives of Windsor " ; while in 
the story in 1 ('. .1/rry riilitu, lG'2(i, folio v. 
the depredators are mistaken for evil 
•pirit*. Cluirms or Kpells for divining pur- 
poses are, or not very hiiig ago at least 
were, made by our peasantry in various' 
dintrlet« from the blades nf the oat, wheat, I 
and oven, according to Miss linker, of tlio i 
rMd. t-laro describes the soeiial uses of 
these in liis .s'/ic/i/hk/'.i ('iitciitliir. It is 
•till n coiumon amusement with girls to 
MMrtain, as they pretend, wlioui they are 
going to marry, to take some description ' 
of graKs, and to count the spiral fronds, 
saying : 

Tinker, 

Tailor, 

Soldier, 

Sailor, 

Iticli man, 

Pour man, 

Koggar man. 

Thief, 

till they come to the end of them, and it 
is supposod to be the last frond, which de- 
cides It, 

" Tu ne qu»»sieris scire nefas quem mihi, 

queni fibi 
Finen> Di dederint, LeuconoS : nee 

Habyloriidg 
Tentaris' numeros." 
Hor. Carm. lib. i. Od. ii. 

Diviner.- John of Salisbury enume- 
rates no fewer than thirteen ' different 
kind* of diviners or fortune tellers, who 
(in hislime) prvtvnded to foretell future 
events, some by one means and some by 
Miother. De Siiais Curuilium, lib. i., 
«. 18. Henry tells us that, • after the 



Angjlo-Saxons and Danes embraced the 
Christian religion, the clergy were com- 
manded by the canons to preach very fre- 
quently against diviners, sorcerers, augu- 
ries, omens, charms, incantations, and all 
the filth of the wicked and dotages of the 
Gentiles." Hiit. of Or. Britain, ii., 550, 
4", ed. He cites Johnson's Eccl. Canoni, 
A.D. 747, c. 3. 

Divining Rod.— Not only the Chal- 
deans used rods for divination, but almost 
every nation, which has pretended to that 
science, has practised the same method. 
Herodotus mentions it as a custom of the 
Scythians, Ammianus Marcellinus, of a 
tribe of that nation, the Alani, and Taci- 
tus of the old Germans, liarfholinua, p. 
ti7(j. Divination by the rod or wand is 
mentioned in the prophecy of Ezekiel. 
Hosea, too, reproaches the Jews as being 
infected with the like superstition: "My 
people ask counsol at their stocks, and 
their staff declnreth unto them." We read 
in the (lenthmaii's .l/(iy(isi)ir for Noverri- 
ber, 1751 : " So early as .\gricola the divi- 
ning rod was in much rcijuest, and has 
obtained great credit fur its discovering 
where to dig for metals and springs of 
water ; for some years past its reputation 
has been on the decline, but lately it haa 
been revived with groat success by an in- 
genious gentleman who from numerous ex- 
periments hath good reason to believe its 
effects to be more than imagination. He 
says that hazel and willow rods, he has by 
experience found, will actually answer 
with all persons in a good state of health, 
if they are used with moderation and at 
some distance of time, and after meals, 
when the operator is in gootl spirits. The 
hazel, willow, and elm are all attracted 
by springs of water : some persons hove 
the virtue intermittently : the rod in their 
hands will attract one half hour, and repel 
the next. The rod is attracted by all 
metals, coals, amber, and lime stone, but 
with ditferent degrees of strength. The best 
rods are thoi^e from the har.el or nut tree, 
as they are pliant and tough, and cut in 
the winter months. A shoot that termi- 
nates equally forked is to be preferred, 
about two feet and a half long: but as 
such a forked rod is rarely to be met with, 
two single ones, of a length and size, may 
be tied together with thread, and will on- 
swer as well as the other." It has been 
alleged that "the experiment of a hazel's 
tendency to a vein of lead ore is limited to 
8t. John Baptist's Kve, and that with an 
hazel of that same year's growth." Athr- 
nian OrncU. Suppl., 234. Gay describes 
some other rustic methods of divination 
with hazel nuts, and he mentions two other 
kinds by the lady-fly and by apple-parings. 
Pennant mentions that this was still em> 
ploved and credited withio his memory, 
and was supposed, by having a sympathy 
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with the hidden ore, to siinerNcdo tho 
necessity for ordiniiry iimtiuxis rtf fioari-li- 
ing. The instninicnt vised by n foroijtn 
adventurer in the writer's noiKldionrlumil 
is descrilied \>y liini us l)t>in(5 "<' nioro t Imji n 
rod forked at oiio onci, Hliieli liitd liooii 
■cut iu a plunctiiry liour, on Siit- 
urn's day and hour, hwiutse Siitiiin 
was the higiiifioator of load. Jupiter. 
Venus, Sol, and Mercury, also piirtici- 
pated in the operation accordinc; to their 
reputed several attributea anu 
Touts ill Wales, 1810, j., 75. 

" Virgulu divina. 
Some sorcerers do boast tlioy have a roJ, 

Gather'd with vows and sacrifice. 
And (borne about) will strangely nod 

To hidden treasure where it lies; 
Mankind is (^sure) that rod divine, 
For to the wealthient (ever) they in- 
cline." 

Sheppard's Epiyr. 1631, p. Ml. I find the 
following account from 'ilioophylact on tlie 
subject of Tiibdomanteia or rod divina- 
tion : " They set up two itaSs ; and hoving 
whispered some verses and incantations, 
the staffs fell by the operation of dKmons. 
Then they considered which way each of 
them fell, forward, backward, to tho right 
or left hand, and agreeably gave responses, 
having mode use of the fallof their staffs 
for their signs." Bell't .V,V. Dmrounr. on 
WiUhrraft, 1705, p. 41. In Camcrariua 
we read: "No man can tell why forked 
■ticks of hozill (rather than sticks of other 
trees growing upon the renr same places) 
are fit to shew the places where the veines 
of gold and silTer are. the sticke bending 
Hadfe in thepUoes, at the bottome^ where 
th* aaase mnes are." Living Lthrnrir., 
USl, •. 389. Im the " Gentleman's Maga- 
gi— "tat FMwvary, 1702, it is observed : 
"M. tiaammm, whsa be was upon his vov- 
■ipe te BriBJi. hMrinjt bis secretary highly 
[ •xt«l tlw riltwis of bu divining vand , and 
I wiDiac t* easrutoe bim of its insufficiency. 
1 for tlMt fiifpuas eonoealed a purse of 
kai^fvl 4acata wuSttt a ranunculus. 

■ by Haclf in a nw adow. and bid 

t OBtmtsij Cad it if be could. The wand 
__jBmfmrmA BOthiof, and M. Linaatus' 
[«ark was aooa traiapled down by th* cms- 
ay wbo wars preMtit : so that wbta M. 
• want to fiaiili tbe experimaet by 
; tha gold biwiilf , be was ottoriy at 
rbars to Mek it. Tba 
d mmkUi htM. a«d be 
Itbat it eesdd aot Ba the way thajr 
I SMac. b«t f site tbe eoBtcaiy 
[fie dveelioa of bis waad, 
;««ttbacsU. M.~ 

a«MU ba 

to sake a proaciyto ti Ua." Tha 

ia tte Xartb »mA 

. al f ■d««it. si tb> 
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buxul's tcndtMiey to a vein of lead ore, svani 
or strutnni of iioiil, itc, soenis to ho a 
vtistiKO of tiuH rtHJ divination. Thu vtr- 
ffi'''i ilii'iiKi, iir firii iifiia i/iiniiiNii iiM, la u 
fiii'ked hraiu'li mi I lit' liiiiii ol' a Y, cut off 
2111 liiiir.el or ii|i)ile xt ick iil (vvelvu iiiMiitlis' 
grotvDi by iiiMiiiit, wbeieol p(M>|tl(i liavu iiiu. 
t«n<liMl to iliwnvei iitiiieN iir m|iiiiiun, <xi'., 
under kiiiiiikI. 'I'Iio method of UNJnti it 
is this: the |itiiNriii vvitu beaix il, walltliiK 
»oiy slowly ovi-r tlm iiIiukn wIk'IO 
he KiiNpei'ts iiiiiieN nr K|iiiiit( nmy 
be, tho eflluv'ia tixiiiiliiitt fioiii (li« metals, 
tir vupinir from the wiitiir nniiroKnitliiiu 
the wood, makes it dij) or jiii'liiin, wlixli 
is the sijtn of it discovery. The mimner 
was, to hold (he riMl with both tiiindH lion- 
Kontully, utid to go ahtiiK lh« t rurl nl' land 
where the lode wati nii{>|iiii«mI (i> lie, until 
the rod bent of itself, wbirh al rmcn indl- 
I'ated the presence of the desiiiHl melul. 
Hiich an esperinient is known to have 
b(H<n made, in perfect gocnl faith not 
many years since. ,Mr, HiiriiigHiould 
Mtute<J in IHIitl that it was still employed 
in Wiltshire (and on tho Continent) for 
this fiurpoM!. Hue Vnllemnnt " FhyiiKiuu 
Occufte, oil Trait<i de la Ilugiietio Divina- 
toiro : et d« son utilit<i pour la ilwouvurta 
des sources da I'ouu do rivieres, de Trisors 
cochex, Ac." \im. Also i.illy's "History 
of h?' I ■<■■ "ii'l TiinM," p. 3a, for a curious 
oX|" vliich he confessos however to 

ha\' ' II) to dis<r<ivcr hidden t leasura 

by liie hais«.-l mkI. As regards lh» dis- 
covery of springs underground bv this pro- 
cess, the belief in il is said still Ui hava 
survived in Normandy in |H7<. i'uur tit 
I irr, of Jean hi ilout, by Muirhead, 1H70, 
p. xvi. 

With (be divininK r>^l u^.i„. '-.,naact4sl a 
lutu* niituTiz of at.) '^sambliac 

ttu) litui of tbe i^ and tb« 

Oiristian Daat4(ral ktaif , mJ.k h stdl obtains 
a place, if not on this a.u'(>unt J k(M/» wA 
why, in tha MUlmpM of pooolar MMnti> 
tioos. In tba lasTeaatuor Unad UMttf 
saw oo« of tbaaa, wfai'h )u< tli^Ki^bi •s- 
tremely fi«autiful and < <h« bdwsa 

ui an old wouisu at Bm • ,ii Daron- 

al-Jra. of abon ba vottld uuM. gjadly bsva 
purchased it; bat aha dadinod parting 
with it oa aay momuH, tkiaking it would 
baaalockirtoww. flaitltog has soma «b- 
s»rratir;a« am tUs ssMMt. Ha tbinfca th* 
staff witb tts crook at ooa awl. 
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■V a«cMs «f «4d carriad aa bad«B» 
p nt mA um aad iastrunMiaU ia m 
luow atartim of it, was aot moAa 
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of Mtal, b«t «f tba sahsitaa** aba** i 
rt eaad. W b a tt a r , aaya ht, to 
warfc of art «r a«t«r« aay ba doatUlt 
-omte war* pw ibabl j r «f tba lanasr kiM: 
o«bm Hacarifc, la Ua " Aaain^ at 
Baamtf," eaMs /«#■« natmra, Um»4 im 
plaaru of diffsrsart swrts, aad ia ««a «f dka 
to tbat wark grraa • iyaitaaa il a 



very elegant one, a branch of ash. I should 
rather, continues he, style it a distemper 
or distortion of nature ; for it seems the 
effect of a wound by some insect which, 
piercing to the heart of the plant with its 
proboscis, poisons that, while the bark re- 
mains uninjured, and proceeds in its 
growth, but formed into various stripes, 
atness and curves, for want of the sup- 
port which Nature designed it. The beauty 
some of these arrive at might welt conse- 
crate them to the mysterious fopperies of 
heatheni.sm, and their rarity occasion 
imitation of them by art. The pastoral 
staff of the Church of Rome seems to have 
been formed from the vegetable litui, 
though the genera! idea is, Iltnow, that it 
is an imitation of the shepherd's crook. 
The engravings given in the " Antiquarian 
Bepertory " are of carved branches of the 
ash. Aniiq. Repcrt., 1807, ii., 164. 
Moresin, in his " Papatus," o. 126, 
says : " Pedum Episeopale est Litui Au- 
gurum, do quo Livius, i." 

Dt visions of Time. — The day, 
civil and political, has been divided into 
thirteen parts. The after-midnight and 
the dead of the night are the most solemn 
of them all, and have therefore, it should 
Beem, been appropriated by ancient super- 
stition to the walking of spirits. 1, After 
midnight. 2. Cock-crow. 3. The space 
between the first cock-crow and break of 
day. 4. The dawn of the morning. 5. 
Morning. 6. Noon. 7. Afternoon. 8. 
Sunset. 9. Twilight. 10. EveninR. 11. 
Candle-time. 12. Bed-time. 13. The 
dead of the night. The Church of Rome, 
according to Durandus Ve NoetuTnis, 
made four nocturnal vigils : the contici- 
nium, gallicinium or cock-crow, intempes- 
tnm, and antelucinum. There is a curious 
discourse on this subject iu Peck's " De- 
siderata Curiosa," vol. i. p. 223, et seq. 
The distribution of the day into two equal 
terms of twelve hours ante and post meri- 
diem was in early times only partially ob- 
served. Hazlitt's Venetian Itepublic, 1900, 
ii., 607. 

Doff. — An opinion prevails that the 
howling of a dog by night in a neighbour- 
hood is a presage of death to any that 
are sick in it. Keuchenii Crepundia, 
113. Dogs have been known to stand and 
howl over the bodies of their masters, when 
they have been murdered, or died an acci- 
dental or sudden death : taking such note 
of what is past, is an instance of great sen- 
sibility in this faithful animal, without 
supposing that it has in the smallest de- 
gree any prescience of the future. Keu- 
chenius adds, that when dogs rolled them- 
selves in the dust, it was a sign of wind ; 
which is also mentioned by Gaule and 
Willsford in their often-quoted works. The 
latter observes : " Dogs tumbling and wal- 




lowing themselves much and often upon 
the earth, if their guts rumble and stink 
very much, are signs of ruin or wind for 
certain." ishakespear, in Henry VI., part 
iii., act v. rc. 0, ranks this among oinena : 

" The owl ahriek'd at thy birth — an evil 

si^n I 
The night-crow cry'd, aboding luckless 

time ; 
Dogs hovvl'd, and hideous tempest shook 

dowu trees." 

Home speaks of this portent as a sign of 
death; which, adds Alexander Ross, is 
" plaine by historie and experience." D«- 
monolo^if, 1(>50, p. tiO. Grose substanti- 
ates this view, and indeed the superstition 
is still a common one among all 
classes of people. The following passage is 
cited iu Foole's Enytiah I'arnassus, 1657, 
V. Omens : 

" The air thot night was fiU'd with dis- 
mal groans, 
And people oft awaked with the howls 
Of wolves and fatal dogs." 

"Julius Obsequens sheweth " (says Alex- 
ander Ross) that there was an "extraor- 
dinary howling of dogs before the sedition 
iu Rome, about the dictatorship of Pom- 
pey : he sheweth also, (c. 127) that before 
the civil wars between Augustus and An- 
tonius, among many other prodigies, there 
was great howling of dogs near the hous» 
of Lepidus the Pontifice. Camerarius tella 
us that some German princes have certain 
tokens and peculiar presages of their 
deaths, amongst others are the howling of 
dogs. Capitolinus tells ua that the dogs 
by their howling presaged the death of 
Maximinus. Pausanias (in Messe) relates 
that before the destruction of the Messe- 
nians, the dogs brake out into a mor» 
fierce howlitifj than ordinary; and 
we read in Fineelius that in the year 
1553, some weeks before the overthrow 
of the Saxons, the dogs in Mvsina 
flocked together, and used strange bowl- 
ings in the woods and fields. The 
like howling is observed by Virgil, presag- 
ing the Roman calamities in tTie Pharsa- 
lick War. So Statins and Lucan to the 
same purpose." Defoe clearly leant to- 
this belief, " unaccountable as it might 
seem," in cases, of course, where the howl- 
ing was spontaneous. Hem. of D-uiiean 
Campbrl, 1732. p. 78. Homer, in the 
" Odyssey," makes the dogs of Eumseus re- 
cognize Minerva, while the goddess re- 
mains invisible to Telemachus. I scarcely 
know if Douce thought that this was an 
evidence that the ancients credited the 
animal with the facult^y of seeing ghosts : 
but the heathen divinities were endowed 
with tho power of manifesting themselves 
to any particular person in a company, 
without being seen by the others. In tha^ 
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Treasury of St. Denis they are said to 

g reserve the silver keys of the saint, which 
y being laid on the face of the patient, 
cure the bite of a mad dog. Les llaretez 
qui se voyeni dans t'Eglise Boyale dc S. 
Denis, 1749 p. 4. 

DoK-Whipper. — See St. Luke't 
Bay. 

bole. — The giving of a dole, and the 
inviting of the poor on this occasion, are 
synonynious terms. There are some strong 
figurative expressions on this subject in 
St. Ambrose's Funeral Oration ou Satyrus, 
cited by Durandus. Speaking of those 
who mourned on the occasion, he says: — 
"The poor also shed their tears; precious 
and fruitful tears, that washed away the 
sins of the deceased. They let fall Hoods 
of redeeming tears." Krom such passages 
as the above in the first Christian writers, 
literally understood, the Romanists may 
have derived their superstitious doctrine 
of praying for the dead. " Preterea con- 
Tocabantur et invitabantur necdum Sacer- 
dotes et Religiosi, sed et egeni pauperes." 
Durandus. Had Pope an eye to this in 
ordering by will poor men to support his 

fiallp Doles were used at funerals, as we 
earn from St, Chrvsostom, to procure rest 
to the soul of the deceased, that he might 
find his judge propitious. Homilia in 
Matthei cap. i). 

In"Dives and Pauper," H93, we read: 
" Dives. What seyst thou of them that 
wole no solemnyte have in their buryinge, 
but be putt in erthe anon, and that that 
shukle be spent aboute the buriyng they 
bj-dde that it shukle be yoven to the pore 
folke blynde and lame.'' — I'auper. Comonly 
in such pri\e buriyuges bene ful smalfe 
doles and lytel nimes yoven, and in solemne 
buriynges been grete doles and moche 
almesse yoven, for moche pore people come 
thanne to seke almesse. But whanne it 
is done prively, fewe wytte therof, and 
fewe come to axe almesse 1 for they wote 
oat whanne ne where, ne whom they shulde 
axe it. And therefore I leve sikerly that 
summe fals executoures that wolde kepe 
all to themself biganne firste this errour 
and this fovle, that wolden make themself 
richo with ded mennys gojjes, and nat dele 
to the pore after dedes wylle, as nowe all 
false executoures use bv custome," By 
the will of William de M^ontacute, Earl of 
Salisbury (1397), he directs " that twenty- 
five shillings should be daily distributed 
among three hundred poor people from the 
time of his death to the arrival of his body 
at the Conventual Church of Bustle- 
ham [Bustlcton] in which it was to 
be deposited." Warner's Hampshire, 
11, 73. Strutt tells ua that Sir 
Robert Knolles, in the eighth year of 
Henry IV. died at his Manor in Norfolk, 
and his dead body was brought in a litter 
to London with great pump, and much 



torch-light, and it was buried in the Wliite 
Friars Church, " where was done for him a 
solemn obsequie, with a great feaste and 
lyberal dole to the poore." This custom, 
says Strutt, of giving a funeral feast to the 
chief mourners, was universally practised 
all over the kingdom, as well as giving 
alms to the poor, in proportion to the 
quality and finances of the deceased. 
Manners and Customs, ii., 109. Nichols, 
speaking of Stathorn in Framland Hun- 
dred, says : "In 1790, there were 432 in- 
habitants ; the number taken by the last 
person who carried about bread, which 
was given for dote at a, funeral; a custom 
formerly common throughout this part 
of England, though now fallen much 
into disuse. The practice was some- 
times to bequeath it by will ; but, 
wiiether so specified or not, the cere- 
mony was seldom omitted. On such 
occasions a small loaf was sent to 
every person, without anv distinction of 
age or circumstances, and, not to receive 
it was a mark of particular disrespect." 
Leicestershire J vol. ii., part i., p. 3o7. Ly- 
sons's Env., lii., 341. Pennant says; — 
" Offerings at funerals are kept up here 
(Whiteford), and I believe, in all the 
Welsh Churches." Hist, of Whiteford, p. 
99. The same writer observes : " In North 
Wales, pence and half-pence (in lieu of 
little rolls of bread) which were hereto- 
fore, and by some still are, given on these- 
occasions, are now distributed to the poor, 
who flock in great numbers to the house of 
the dead before the corpse is brought out. 
When the corpse is brought out of the 
house, layd upon the bier and covered, be- 
fore it be taken up, the next of kin to the 
dctceased, widow, mother, daughter, or 
cousin (never done by a man), gives over 
the corps to one of the poorest neighbours 
three 2d. or four 3d. whit« loaves of bread, 
or a cheese with a piece of money stuck in 
it, and then a new wooden cup of drink, 
wliich some will require the poor person 
who receives it immediately to drink a 
little of. When this is done, the minister, 
if present, says the Lord's Prayer, and 
then they set forward for church. Th» 
things mentioned above as given to a poor 
body, are brought upon a large dish, over 
the corpse, and the poor body returns 
thanks for them, and blesses God for the 
happiness of his friend and neighbour de- 
ceased." Compare Sin-Eater and Ditch- 
field, chap. 18. In the 18th century, it ap- 
pears that at Glasgow large donations at 
funerals were made to the poor, "which 
are never less than £5, and never exceeded 
ten guineas, in which case the bells of th» 
city are tolled." Stat. Ace. of Scotland, 
V. 523. It was formerly customary for » 
sum of money to be given to certain rer- 
sons or institutions, with whom or which 
the deceased had been connected. This 
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usage is illustrated by a. document inserted 
among the " Kgertoii Papers," being tlie 
meuionitida relating to tlio will of one of 
the Rokeby family, who died in ICiOO. 
Among the items are gifts of sums of 
money to the principals of Liucoln's Inn, 
Furnival's Jim, and I'liavis' Jnii, for drink 
to be supplied to the members of tlioKo 
societies in honour of the occasion. This 
custom of funeral libations is still not un- 
common in the country. By his will made 
in lt)3'J, Francis Pyuner, of Bury St. Ed- 
munds, directed that out of certain rents 
and revenues accruing from his propertv, 
from and after the Michaelmas following 
his decease, forty poor parishioners of St. 
Mary's, Bury, should, on coming to the 
church, be entitled to a twopenny wheaten 
loaf on the Inst Friday in every moutji 
throughout the year, for ever. See a curi- 
-ous account of doles in Ducarel's Tour 
through Normandy. 

Dolemoors. — Collinson says: "In 
the parishes of Congresbury and Puxton, 
are two large pieces of common land called 
East and West Dolemoors, (from the 
Saxon dnl, which signifies a share or por- 
tion), which are divided into single acre.s, 
each bearing a peculiar and different mark 
cut in the turf, such as a horn, four oseu 
and a mare, two oien and a mare, 
a pole-axe, cro.s.s, dung-fork, oven, 
duck's -nest, hand-roe!, and hare's - 
tail. On the Saturday before Old-Midsum- 
mer, several prupriotors of estates in the 
parishes of Congresbury, Puxton, and 
Week St. Lawrence, or their tenants, as- 
semble on the commons. A number of 
apples are previously prepared, marked in 
thd same manner with the befoi-e-men- 
tioned .icres, which are distributetl by a 
young lad to each of the commoners from n 
bag or hat. At the close of the distribu- 
tion onch person repairs to his allotment, 
as his apple directs him, and takes posos- 
sion for the ensuing year. .Vn adjourn- 
ment then takes place to the house of the 
overseer of Dolemoors (an officer annually 
•elected from the tenants) where four acres, 
reser\'ed for the purposes of paying ex- 
penses, are let by inch of candle, and the 
remainder of the day is spent in that 
sociability and hearty mirth so congenial 
to the soul of a Somersetshire yeoman." 
^Somersclshiif, iii., 086. 

Door-Drink.— See Biiillino Cast and 
Stirrup Cup. 

DorOi Mary. — Warner, mentioning 
Mary Dore, the " parochial witch of Beau- 
lieu," who died about 1750, saya, " her 
spells were chiefly used for purposes of 
self-extrication in situations of danger ; 
and I have conversed with a rustic whose 
father had seen the old lady convert her- 
self more than once into the form of a 
hare or cat, when likely to bo apprehended 



I in wood-stealing, to which she was some- 
what addictwl. }i(tiii[>.ihin\ 1703, ii., 241. 

Doree. — Pennant informs us that 
" Superstition liath made the Doree rival 
to the Hadock for the honour of having 
been the fi.sh out of whose mouth St. Peter 
took the tribute-money, leavinp on its 
sides those incoiitestible proofs of the iden- 
tity of the li&h, the marks of his linger 
and thumb." Zoolooy, 177C, iii., 221. It 
is rather difficult at this time to determine 
on which part to decide the dispute ; for 
the doree likewise asserts an oricin of its 
spots of a siniilur nature, but of a much 
earlier date thau the former. St. Chris- 
topher, in wading through an arm of the 
sea, having caught a tisn of this kind en 
paisant, as tin eternal memorial of the 
fact, left the impression on its sides to be 
tiansmitted to all posterity. 

Dorrlsh. — The story of the Squire of 
Dorrish, an ancient Devonshire famil.v, is 
related as follows : " Returning homo late 
on a winter night after a considerable con- 
sumption of brandy punch at the house of 
a neighbouring squire, he fell from his 
horse where a brook, running at the foot 
of a hill on which stands the house of Dor- 
rish, is crossed by a, narrow bridge, and 
was killed. This was early in the 18th cen- 
tury. From that time to this his spirit 
has been gradually advancing up the hill 
toward the house, at the rate of n " Cfwk- 
stride" in every moon. A bridge as nar- 
row and as sharp as the edge of a sword 
is provided for the unfortunate squire 
Whenever he falls off (and it is 8ui)nuse<i 
that this must occasionally happen), he is 
obliged to return to the stream where his 
life was ended, and to begin again. His 
present position is therefore quite uncer- 
tain, but there is no doubt that he will 
one day reach his own front door, and what 
may then happen no one can possibly fore- 
see. The sharp sword here unquestionably 
represents the " brig of dread " of the 
northern Lykewake : — 

'This ae night, this ae night, 

Everie night and alle 
To brig of (Iread thou comes at lost — 
.\nd Chri.st receive Ihv savvle.' " 

Double Hand — Taylor the Water- 
poet, in his " Great Eater of Kent," 1630, 
says: "1 have known a great man very 
expert on the Jewe-liarpe, a rich mer- 
clianta wife a quicke gamester at Irish (es- 
pecially when she came to bearing of men) 
that she wolde seldorae niisse entring. 
Monsieur le Ferr, a Frenchman, was the 
first inventor of the admirable game of 
double-hand, hot -cockles ; and Oregorie 
Daw.son, nil Engtishmnti, devised the un- 
mntcluiblo nivstcry of blindman buffe." 

Doublets or Dublets.— See TtcJI:- 
Tack. 

DoUKh. Dough or Dow is vulgarly 
used in the North for a little cake, thougu 
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it properly signifies a mass of flour tem- 
pered witli water, salt and yeast, and 
kneaded tit fur baking. It is derived, as 
Junius tells us, from the Dutch Deeg, 
which comes from the Tlieostican thikeii, 
to grow bigger, or rise, as tlio bakers 
terra if . 'I'he sailors call pudding dough, 
but pnioounco it duff. Du Cange says : 
" Panis Nataliiius, cujusmodi fieri solet 
in die Natalis Domini, et prasberi Doniinis 
a pr»dioruiu conductoribus, in quibusdam 
Provinoiis, qui ox farina delicaliori, ovis 
et lacti confici solent : Cuiyiuts appellant 
Picardi, quod in cuneorum varias snecies 
etformentur." Gloss, v. Panis Xafnlitttis. 
See al«) Ihre Gloss. Suio-Goth, i., ItXJO. 

DouKh-Nut Day. — A name form- 
erly given to Sfirove-Tuesday by the chil- 
dren at Baldock. Herts, from small cakes 
fried in brass skillets over the fire with 
liog's lurd. 

Douro.—See Cliu-ie. 

Dove. — A correspondent of " Notes 
and Querie.s " sent the following account 
in 1857 to that miscellany. " A month or 
two back, a family, on leaving one of the 
Channel Islands, presented to a gardener 
(it is uncertain wfiether an inhabitant of 
the island or no) some pet doves, the con- 
veyance of tliem to Knglund being likely 
to prove troublesome. A few days after- 
wards the man brought them back, stating 
that he was engaged to be married, and 
the possession of the birds might be ins he 
had been informed) an ob.stncle to the 
course of true love running smiMith." This 
was put in the (ihape of a query, but no 
answer appeared. 2nd S., iv., 2u. Doves 
were formerly threshed in some places at 
Shrove-tide. 

Dovercourt, Rood of. — " In the 
same year of our Litrtl, I53i!, there was an 
Idoll named the Itoude of Doverccmrt, 
whereunto was much aud great resort of 
people. Kor at that time there was n great 
rumour blown abroad amongst the ignor- 
ant sort, that the power of the Idoll of 
Dovcicoiiil was so great that no man had 
power to shut the church doore where he 
stood, and therefore they let the church 
dore, botli night and day, continuuilj 
stand open, for the more credit unto the 
blindo rumour." Kox's Uoofc of Martyrs, 
ii. 302. Ue adds that f(wr men, determin- 
ing to destroy it, travelled ten miles from 
Dedham, where they resided, took away 
the rood, and burnt it, for which act three 
•of them afterwards suffered death. In 
Orim the CoUivr of Croydon (Hailitt's 
Dodsley, viii., 398) Miles borest suys : 

" Have you not heard, my lords, the 
wondnuis feats 

Of Holy Dunstan, Abbot of Canterbury? 

What miracles ho hath achieved of late : 

Aud how the rood of Dovercourt did 
speak. 

Confirming his opinion to be true? — " 



Dovercourt was the mother-church of Har- 
wich. 

Dover's Games. — Sports held from 
time immemorial on the lull in the Cots- 
wolds, still known as Dover's Hill. Robert 
Dover, culled Captain Dover, promoted 
their revival, when they had grown more 
or less obsolete, about lu9l>. In l(J3(i, a 
collection of poem-s by various writers 
appeared with a frontispiece representing 
Dover in a suit, which had been given to 
him by James I. Among the writers is 
Randolph, who contributes .In Eclogue 
on tki: nobli' Axseinhlivs rcfivrd on Cots- 
tcoUl Hills by Master Itobcrt DoLcr. 

Down Plat. — See St. Luke's Day. 

Draco VolanSi — See Aerolites. 

Dragon. — lu the old romances the 
dragons are frequently denominated 
worms, a phrase employed by our fore- 
fathers with considerable latitude, as I 
think will be allowed when 1 njention that, 
in the "Towneley Mysteriet;," the plague 
of locusts in Egvpt is described as a visi- 
tation of " wyTd wormes." The modern 
Greeks seem to have clas>ied what we now 
are sufliciently familiar with under the de- 
nomination of the water-spoul among 
dragons. Mr. Wripht, in his '■ Kssays,' 
184(i, i|Uotes a curious extract from the 
ciinmicle of John of Bromton in confirma- 
tion of this theory. The spout is described 
by the chronicler as a great black dragon 
descending from the cloud.s, and hiding its 
head in the water, wliile its tail reached to 
the sky; mid he tcils us that any ships 
which were passing at the time, he swal- 
lowed up with ail their contents. The 
theatre of this reputed monster's depre- 
dations was the Gulf of Satalia. It was 
supposed that a serpent, to become a 
diagon, must eat a serpent. This partly 
realizes the ophiophaguus goniis of ser- 
pents, which does not thereby suffer such u 
metamorphosis. I found the following 
note in " The Muses' Threnodie," b^ 
Henry Adamson, 1G38, repr. 1774; "We 
read of a cave called ' The Dr.igon Hole,' 
in a steep rock on the face of Kinnoul 
llill. of very difficult and dangeioiis access. 
On the first day of May, during the era of 
Popery, a great concourse of people as- 
sembled at that place to celebrate super- 
stitious games, now," adds the writer, 
"unknown to us, which the Reformers pro- 
hibited under heavy censures and severe 
penalties, of which we are informed from 
the ancient records of the Kirk Session of 
Perth." It may, perhaps, be mentioned 
that the Chinese to this day believe in the 
existence of dragons, and attribute 
natural phenomena, such as eclipses, to 
their malignant agency. They shout at 
the dragon when there is an eclipse, and as 
soon as the solar or lunar orb has re- 
covered its usual splendour, it is tlit* 
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drBKon which has been discomfited and put 
to flight. 

Dragon's Blood. — A resinous com- 
pound, which is still employed by young 
girls, chiefly in tlio rural districts, as a 
charm for restoring to the person, who 
burns it, and repeats over the flame cer- 
tain cabalistic words, the object of affec- 
tion. But it is also empioyed by married 
women who have become e.^t ranged from 
their hu.sbaiid.ii, and desire reconciliation. 
Antiquary, June and July, 1891. 

Draw Gloves. — There was a sport 
entitled " Draw Gloves," of which, how- 
ever, 1 find no description. The following 
jeu d'eiprit is found in Herrick : 
Draw Glofcx. 
" At Draw-gloves we'l play. 
And prothee let's lay 

A wager, and let it be this ; 
Who first to the summe 
Of twenty shall come, 

Shall liave for his winning a kisse." 

.-Vnd in another poem by him, " To the 
Maides to Walk Abroad '' there is the fol- 
lowing: 

" Come sit we under yonder tree. 
Where merry as the maids we'l be, 
And as on primroses we sit, 
We'l venter (if we cau) at wit: 
If not, at draw-gloves we will play : 
So spend some minutes of the day ; 
Or else spin out the threed of sands. 
Playing at questions and comniandK." 
See Davis, Suppl. Glossary, 1881, p. 202. 

Draw Straw^Si To.— In the Vtiur 
lie I'ire of Jean le Huux, Muirhead's 
translation, 1876, p. 1U3, we find: 

" If after mirth our wine 
Run short, in pleasant way 
We draw straws, to divine 

Who for some more shall pay." 

I have not met with any Knglish paral- 
lel of this, no doubt, at one time common 
Norman usage. 

Dreams. — Dreams, as the sacred 
writings inform us, hove on certain occa- 
sions, ueen used as the divine mediums of 
revelation. As connected with our pre- 
sent design, they may either come under 
the head of omens or that of divination. 
Homer has told us that dreams come 
from Jupiter, and in all ages and every 
kingdom the idea that some knowledge of 
the future is to bo derived from them, has 
always composed a very striking article in 
the creed of popular superstitions. Bar- 
tholinus, JJe Caiifis contiunptte a Danii 
Mortis, p. ()78. Henry tells ns : " We find 
Peter of Blois, who was one of the most 
learned men of the age in which he flou- 
rished, writing an account of his dreams 
to his friend the Bishop of Bath, and tell- 
ing him how anxious he had been about 
the interpretation of them ; and that be 



had employed for that purpose divination 
by the Psalter. The English, it seems 
probable, had still more superstitious curi- 
osity, and paid greater attention to 
dreams and omens than tlie Normans; for 
when William Hufus was dissuaded from, 
going abroad on the morning of that day 
on which ho was killed, because the Abbot 
of Gloucester had dreamed something 
which portended danger, he is said to 
have made this reply: 'Do you imagine 
that I am an Kitglisliman, to be frighted 
by a dream, or the sneezing of an old 
woman? " Hist, of Gr. Britain, 111, 572. 
Cornelius Agrippa. speaking of "Interpre- 
tation of Dreams, says: "To this delu- 
sion not a few great philosophers 
have given not a little credit, especially 
Domocritus, Aristotle, and his follower 
Themistius, Sinesius also the Platonick, so 
far building upon examples of dreams, 
which somo accident hath made to be true; 
and thence they endeavour to persuade 
men that there are no dreams but what 
lire real. But as to the causes of dreams, 
both external and internal, they do not 
all agree in one judgment. For the Pla- 
tonicks reckon them among the specifick 
and concrete notions of the soul. Avicen 
makes the cause of dreams to be an ulti- 
mate intelligence moving the moon in the 
middle of that light with which the fancies 
of men are illuminate while they sleep. 
Aristotle refers the cause thereof to com- 
mon sense, but placed in the fancy. Aver- 
roes places the cause in the imagination. 
Oemocritus ascribes it to little images or 
representatives separated from the tilings 
themselves. Albertus, to the superior in- 
fluences which continually flow from tho 
akie through many specifick mediums. The 
physicians impute the cause thereof to 
vapour-s and humours : others to the affec- 
tions and cares predominant in persons 
when awake. Others joyn the powers of 
the soul, celestial influences ana images 
together, all making but one cause. Ar- 
temidorus and Daldianus have written of 
the interpretation of dreams : and cer- 
tain books go about under Abraham's, 
name, whom Pliilo, in his Book of the 
Gyants and of Civil Life, asserts to have 
been the first practiser thereof. Other 
treatises there are falsified under the 
names of David and Solomon, wherein are 
to be read nothing but meer dreams con- 
cerning dreams. But Marcus Cicero, in 
his Book of Divination, hath given sumci- 
ent reasons against the vanity and foll.v 
of those that give credit to dreams, which 
I purposely here omit." ]'anitv of 
Sciences, p. 105. Every dream, according 
to Wolfius, takes it« rise from some sensa- 
tion, and is continued by the succession 
of phantasms in the mind. His reasons are- 
that when wo dream we imagine some- 
thing, or the mind produces phantasms; 
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but no flbMiotasina can arise in the mind 
without a previous sensation. Hence 
neither can a dream arise without some 
previous sensation. Here it may be stated, 
says Douce, that if our author meant a 
previous sensation of the thing dreamt of, 
it is certainly not so. 

" Dreams are hut the rais'd 
Impressions of premeditated things, 
Our serious apprehension left upon 
Our minds, or else th' imaginary 

shapes 
Of ohjects proper to the complexion, 
Or disposition of our bodies." 
Cotgrave's EmjUsk Treasury of Wit and 
Jjanguage, 1055. Physicians seem to be 
the only persons at present who interpret 
dreams. Frightful dreams are perhaps 
always indications of some violent oppres- 
sion of Nature, especially of dyspepsia. 
Hippocrates Las many curious observa- 
tions on dream.s. Ennius made that very 
sensible remark, that what men studied 
and pondered in the day-time the same 
they dreamed on at night. Scot informs 
us of " The art and order to be used in 
digging for nmney, revealed by dreams." 
" There must be made," says he, " upon a 
hazel wand three cro.sses, and certain 
words must bo said over it, and hereunto 
must be added certain characters and bar- 
barous names. And whilst the treasure is 
a diggiuK. there must be read the Psalms 
De Proiundis, &c., and then a certain 
prayer : and if the time of digging be 
neglected, the Devil will carry all the 
treasure away." Discovery, ed. 16C5, 102. 
Some verses on this occasion are preserved 
by Aubrey. Misrellanies, 1696, ed. 1857, 
132. A writer in the " Gentleman's Maga- 
zine" for September, 1751, wittily ob- 
serves that " Dreams have for many ages 
been esteemed as the nrtblest resources at 
a dead lift : the dreams of Homer were 
held in such esteem that they were styled 
golden dreams : and among the Grecians 
we find a whole country using no other 
way for information, but going to sleep. 
The Oropians, and nil the votaries of Am- 
phiaraus are prnofs of this assertion, as 
may be seen in Pausan. Attic." In the 
"Gentleman's Magazine" for Januarv, 
1799, are some curious rhymes on the sub- 
ject of dreams, from Harl. MS. 541, fol. 
228 verso: 

" A'pon my ryglit »yde y m»ie leye, bletid 

lady to the y K y 
For the tores that ye let« Tpon your »wete 

sonny B (eete, 
Seade me grace for to slepe, A good dremyi 

for to mete 
Blepyng wakyng til morowe daye bee. 
Owr lorde ia the frevto, cure lady ia the 

tree 
Blessid be the blossom that sprange lady 

of the. 
In ndie patris & tilii i sp'i ■> amen." 
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In " Merv Tales and Quicke Answeres " 
(circa 1S40) is a not very delicate story "of 
him that dreamed he founde gold." See 
'■ Old English Jest-Books " i. In " A C. 
Mery TaH's," 1525, is the story of Sir 
Richard Whittington's Dream (ibid.) In 
the " Opticke Glasse of Hvmors," by T. 
W. 1607, there is a curious section on this 
subject (ed. 1CJ39, p. 141). In Lvly's 
" Sapho and Phao," 1584, are some pleas- 
ant observations on dream.?, act iv. sc, 3 : 
" And can there be no trueth in dreams':' 
Yea, dreams have their trueth. — Dreames 
are but dotings, which come either by 
things we see tn the day, or meales that 
we eate, and so the common sense prefer- 
ring it to be the imaginative. ' I dreamed,' 
says Ismena, ' mine eye tooth was loose, 
and that I thru.st it out with my tongue. 
' It fortelleth,' replies Mileta, ' the losse 
of a friend : and I ever thought thee so 
ful of prattle, that thou wouldest thrust 
out the best friend with the tatling.' " In 
Overbury's " Character of a Milkmaid " 
is the passage : '' Her dreams are so chaste 
that shee dare tell them : only a Fridaies 
dream is all her superstition : that she 
conceales for feare of Anger." There is 
a nursery adage : 

" Friday night's dream 
On the Saturday told. 

Is sure to come true. 
Be it never so old." 
Various are the popular superstitions, or 
at least the faint traces of them that still 
are made use of to procure dreams of divi- 
nation : such aa fasting St. Agnes' Fast ; 
laying a piece of the first cut of the groan- 
ing cheese under the pillow, to cause voung 
persons to dream of their lovers, and put- 
ting a Bible iit the like situation, with a 
sixpence clapped in the Bonk of Ruth, 
ami BO on. Strutt says: '* Writing their 
name on a paper at twelve o'clock, burn- 
ing the same, then carefully gathering up 
the ashes, and laying tlieni close wrapp'd 
in a paper upon a look i tig-glass, marked 
with a cros-s, under their pillows: this 
should make them dream of their loves." 
.1/ann«r« and Customs, HI, 180. Mr. 
Brand observed that in his day, except 
amongst the most ignorant and vulgar, 
the wnole imaginary structure had fallen 
to the ground ; but surely this assertion 
was a little premature, looking at the still 
extensive belief, even among intelligent 
people, in this class of revelation, one that 
will never, perhaps, wholly be extin- 
guished under any circumstances. 

Dreams, Interpretation of— 
The following may in some raeasurs 
supply what Agrippa thought proper 
to omit in a passage above - cited : 
" Cicero, among others, relates this. 
A certain man dreamed that there 
was an egg hid under his bed : the 
soothsayer to whom he applied himself fc 
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the interpretation of the dream told him 
that in tne same place where he imagined 
to see the egg there was treasure hid ; 
whereupon ho caiised the place to bo 
digged up, and there accordingly he foun<J 
silver, and in tlie midst of it a good quan- 
tity of gold, and, to give the interpreter 
some testimony of his acknonledgiiient he 
brought him some pieces of the silver which 
he had found ; but the soothsayer, hoping 
also to have some of the gold, said ; ' Anu 
will you not give me some of the yolk 
too?' " AmyruTdus, translated by Lowde, 
1670. Bacon observes that the interpreta- 
tion of nutiirnl dioams has been niucli 
laboured, but mixed with numerous extra- 
vagancies, and adds, that at present it 
stands not upon its best foundation. Shy- 
lock, in the " Merchant of Venice," says : 

" There is some ill a brewing towards my 
rest, 

For I did dream of money-bags to- 
night." 

Hall, in his " Characters of Vcrtues and 
Vices," l*i08, speaking of the superstitious 
man, observes : " But, if his troubled fuii- 
cie shall second his thoughts with the 
dream© of a fair garden, or greene rushes, 
or the salutation of a dead friend, he takes 
leave of the world, and sayes he cannot 
live." — "There is no dream of his with- 
out an iuterpretation. without a predic- 
tion, and if the event answer not hisexpt*- 
sition, he expounds it according to th<> 
event." Melton says: "That if a man 
dreame of egs or fire, ho shall hearo <*! 
anger." "That to dreame of the Devil 
is good hicke." " That to dreame of gold 
good lucke, but of silver ill." .Istiolmjas- 
ter, 1620, No. 13. In another old work, 
it is said: "To dreame of eagles flying 
over our heads, to dreame of marriagei^, 
dancing and banqiietting, foretells some 
of our kinsfolkes are departed: to dreiiui 
of silver, if thou hast it given to thyselfe, 
sorrow: of gold, good fortune: to lose an 
axle toth or an eye, the death of some 
friend : to dream of bloody teeth, the 
death of the dreamer : to weepe in sleepc', 
joy : to see one's face in the water, or to 
see the dead, long life : to handle lead, to 
see a hare, death ; to dream of chickens 
and birds, ill-luck," &c. Ilelp to Dix- 
roursc, 1033, p. 330. In a "Strange Meta- 
morphosis of Man," &c., 1634, it is ob- 
served: "Nor is he (the bay-tree) alto- 
gether free from superstition : for he wil 
make you beleeve that if you put his leaves 
under your pillow, you shall be sure to 
have true dreames." In Sampson's "Vow- 
Breaker," 1636, act iii. sc. 1, irrsula 
speaks: "I have heard you say that 
dreames and visions were fabulous : and, 
yet one time I dreamt fowle water ran 
through the floore, and the next day the 
house was on fire. You us'd to say' hob- 
goblins, fairies and the like, were nothing 



but our owne affrightments, and yet o' my 
troth, cuz, 1 once dream'd of a young bat- 
chelour, and was ridd with a night-mare." 
" He that dreams he hath lost a tooth, 
shall lose a friend, (he has lost one), and he 
that dreams that a rib is taken out of his 
side, shall ere long see the death of his 
wife." See Lowde's .Vmyraldus, p. 2'2, 
and the passage from Lyly already cited. 
Gaule gives us " the snorting in sleep," 
the dreaming of gold, silver, eggs, gar- 
dens, weddings, dead men, dung," Ac. 
Mtiij-Astromancrr i/oseil, n. 181. Some ex- 
tracts from .1 Treati.ti' of thf Interpreta- 
tion of Sundrji Dreames, 16()1 (licensed for 
the press in 1566) may not be unaccept- 
able: 

" 1. First, to see the ayre faire and 
cleere, promiseth good vnto ail persons : 
especially vnto such, which seeko after 
things lost, and would iourney into strange 
places : for all things be made apparent to 
a cleare ayre. 2. To see the ayre darkned, 
mysty, or cloudy, doth then portend the 
hinderanee of actions, or heauine.s.se. 3. 
To see rayne fall without a tempest or 
with wind, signifieth good (in a manner) 
vnto all persons. 4. To see showres, haile, 
thick cloude, and tempests, doe pronounce 
troubles, harmes, and perills vnto all per- 
sons, except to seruauts and such in pre- 
sent troubles. 5. To .see fire in the ayre, 
cleere, pure, and little, doth foreshow 
threatnings of some noble estates: but 
vnto many, this dreame portondeth the in- 
cursion oi enemies, pouerty and hunger. 
6. To see lightning pa.sse neere by him, 
without a tempest, and not to touch the 
bodv, doth after threaten banishment out 
of the place, in which he dwelieth. 7. To 
think himselfe striken with lightning, pro- 
mise vnto him which lacketh a wife, to 
iimrrv one, whether bee bee poore or rich. 
.Vnd inivrried, the separation of his wife 
from him : and the like to be vnderstood of 
brethren, friends, kinsfolke and acquaint- 
ance, to become enemies vnto him. 8. A 
certaine person dreamed that bee saw the 
outward pillar or bed-post smitten and 
burnt witn lightning, and not long after 
dyed his wife. 9. To thinko thy selfe 
drawne by force of a dead person knowne 
to thee, vnto a place vnknowne. doth after 
si^ifie. that he shall be taken with a 
grieuous sicknes, of which he shall dye : 
but if hee escape, it shall be very hardly. 
10. Hee which thinketh hee seeth a dead 
person sleeping, such a person shall dye 
quietly. 11. To see either father or mother 
that be dead, is lesser euill, then to see 
any other dead person. 12. He which 
seeth a dead person, looking snd, deformed 
and in torne clothes, doth after signifie a 
misfortune to ensue vnto the dreamer. 13. 
The sick person to dreame that he maried 
a mp.iden, signifieth death to en.sue. But 
good it is vnto him which beginneth a new 
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btuiiiette, for that it shall come into a good 
purpose. 11. To murie a widow, sipiitieth 
th© compaisiig of old matters or fmsinesses, 
but contrurie in tho new. 15. To see the 
Bun ri.sing otit of the east, cleere and fair, 
and setting the like in the nest, signifieth 
good vnto all persons, 10. And u sicKe per- 
son to see the sun ri.siiig out of the west, 
signifieth amendment vnto lienith. 17. 
And tho Sonne seemiufi; durke or bloody, or 
for the great heat uiaking a noyse. is daii- 

§erou8 * euill vnto nil pcrson.s, for that it 
eclareth vnto some, the hindrance of 
actions, and vnto others sicknesj^e, and 



declares the mightier & sharper sickne 
S-'J. To see oxen lying or sleeping, declar- 
eth euill or harme to happen vnto the 
dreamer." 

" Somniandi mo<lus FranciBciinonim 
hinc duxit origineni. Antitjtii moris 
fnit Or.iculn ot futurorura pra?scien- 
tiam t]uibusdam adhibitis sacris per in- 
somnia dari : qui nios talis erat, ut Vic- 
timns cffiderent, mox Sacrihcio peracto sub 
pellibus cajsarum Ovinm incubantes, som- 
nia, captaront, oaque lympiialicu insomnia 
verissinios exitus surtiri. Alex, ab Alex. 
lib. iii. c. 20. Et Mounolii super Gtorea 



perill vnto their thiidreuj or disease and j cubant in qua aliu.s Krater efstaticiis fue- 

rat somniatus, .sacrificat mi.s.sain, preces 
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paine of their eyes. 18. Hee which seeth 
nia image in the moone. not hauing chil- 
dren, doth fore.shew the birth of a sonne to 
enfiue ; but to the tvonian like dreaming, to 
haue a daughter. 19. To see the starr?s 
fall from heauen, doth signifie vnto the 
rich much pouerty iiiid care to ensue. 2U. 
He which .seeth a great starre fall from 
heauen on his head doth after promise 
great good luck to ensue. 21. To see tliy 
House faire swept with a broome, signifieth 
the consumption of thy money. 22. To see 
another man's fnire swept, signifieth that 
the dreamer shall pf>sse,s.se tlie money of 
that house. 23. To seenie to open a new 
doore, shall after niary a wife profitable 
vnto him. 24. To dreame, to cut downe n 
tree, or pluc'ke it vp bv the rootes, doth 
after signifie that hee shall slay a man or 
a beast. 25. To dreame to see a hoy or 
orayer, or other small ves.sel to enter into 
u house & after to go out agai'ie : sig- 
nifieth that the nrincipnll of the same 
house shal after die, and the rather, if 
water appeareth there, for that tha same 
signifietn teares. and the ve.esel the coffin, 
in which dead bodies be carted. 2(>. And 
beeing in a ship, whosoeuer drenineth to 
see fire in any part of the sliip, from that 



et jejnnia ndhibet, iudo nt cominuniter fit 
de amoribu.s per sfunida consulit rodditque 
responsa pro occurrentibus spectris," &c. 
Moresini rapaius, 1694, p. 162. Compare 
Dvmh-cdki:. 

Drinking, A.— In the "Statistical 
.Account of Scotland" tho minister of Kir- 
michael tells us : "In extraordinary cases 
of distress, we have a custom which de- 
serves to be taken notice of: and that is, 
when any of the lower people happen to 
be reduced by sicknesses, fosses or mis- 
fortunes of any kind, a friend is sent to 
ns many of their neighbours as they think 
needful, to invite them to what they call 
R drinking. This drinking consists in a 
little small beer, with a bit of bread and 
cheese, and sometimes a small glass of 
bramly or whiskey, previously provided by 
the needy persons or their friends. The 
guests convene at the time appointed, and 
after collecting a shilling a-piece. and 
sometimes more, thev divert themselves for 
about a couple of hours with music and 
dancing, and then go home. Such as can- 
not attend themselves, usually send their 
charitable contribution by any neighbour 
that chooses to ^o. These meetings some- 



side or part of the ship sluil the wind arise ' times produce five, six and seven pounda 
the next morrow. 2r. Whatsoeuer seem- | to the needy person or family." Stat. 

Ace, i., 59. In tho same work, it is said, 



eth to happen to the ship, whiles thou 
thinkest thy selfe in her, the same shall 
hapen vnto thy wife : or being a widower, 
rnlo thy children. 28. Whos(H?uer dream- 
eth to see any lanterne light in a ship or 
other barke. It doth after signifie a great 
calme. or quietnes.se of the wind to ensue. 
29. Whosoeuer beeing on the sen. dream- 
eth to see .sea-guUes, sea-pies, or any other 
like sea-birds, it doth signifie vnto saylers 
or mariners to bee after in very great 
perill, but no losse altogether. 30. He 
that dreameth to hnue a mill, & doth grind 
in the same, promiseth good vnto the 
dreamer, and a prosperous life. 31. He 
that thinketh to eate fresh fiah, shall taiko 
euillyofmen. 32. To eat salt fish, signifi 



under the parish of Gargunnock, co. Stir- 
ting: "There is one prevailing cu.stora 
among our country people, which is .some- 
times productive of mucli evil. Everything 
is bought and sold over a bottle. The 
people who go to the fair in the full pos- 
session of tneir faculties, do not always 
transact their business, or return to their 
homes, in the same state." Stat. Aec, 
xviii., 123. This, however, was in the 
eighteenth century. 

Drinking Usagres. — In Nash's 
" Pierce Penniles.se," 1592, occurs : "Nowe 
he is nobody that cannot drinke Superna- 
gulum, carouse the hunters hoope, ouaffe 
upse freze crosse, with healths, gloves, 



eth the lo.sse of his money, either by fraud, mumpes, polockes, and a thousand such 
or bv a wile. 33. To dreame to ride on a j domineering inventions." In Young's 
blacke horse, signifieth laise & sorrow to *' England's Bane," 1617, are some curi- 
enane. 34. To see red oxen in the dream | ous passages (partly taken direct from 
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other authors) concerning the then cus- 
toms of lirinkine : "I mj^selfe have seen 
and (to my grier of conscience) may now 
soy have in presence, yea, and anioiigtit 
others heen an actor in the businesse, when 
upon our knees, after healthes to many 
private punke.s, a health have been drunke 
to all the whoores in the world." Again : 
" He is a ninn of no fashion that cannot 
(Irinkee supernaculum, carouse the hun- 
ters hoop, quitlTe upseyfrooso crosse, bowse 
in Pormoysaat, in Pimlico, in crambo, 
with healthes, gloves, iiumpes, frolicks, 
and a thousand such domineering inven- 
tions, as by the bell, by the cards, by the 
<lye, by the dozen, by the yard, and so by 
measure we drink out of measure. Tliere 
are in London drinking schonles : so that 
druukennesse is professed with us a liberal 
arte and science. Again : " I have seeiie 
a company among the very woods and for- 
•ests," (he speaks of the New Forest and 
Windsor Forest). " drinking for a muggle. 
Sixe determined to try their strengths who 
'Could drink most glasses for the muggle. 
The first tirinkes u glasse uf a pint, the 
second two, the next tliree, and so on every 
one mnltiplieth till the last taketh sixe. 
Then the hrst beginneth againe and taketh 
seven, and in this manner they drink 
thrice a peece round, every man taking a 
glasse more then his fellow, so that heo 
that dranke least, which was the first, 
drank one and twentie pints, and the sixth 
man thirty-six." Our author observes : 
" Before wo were acquainted with the lin- 
gering wars of the Low Countries, drunk- 
ennes was held in the highest degree of 
hatred that might be amongst us." 
" Ebrius experiens, or the Drunkard's 
Humor," signat. M 3. Some remarkable 
anecdotes of this class are given also by 
Ward of Ipswich, in his "Woe to Drunk- 
ards " 1022. The term llpsey frtezc, 
so often employed by the writers of the 
times of James I. and Charles I., is a cor- 
rupt form of op :yn Vricsch, in the Fries- 
land fashion, and was introduced when the 
English became better ac(:^uainted with the 
Ik)w Countries under Elizabeth. Robert 
Harris speaks, in the dedication to bis 
Drunkard's Cup, of drinking as a sort of 
profession at this time: "There is (they 
say) an art of drinking now, and in the 
world it is become a great profession. 
There are degrees and titles, given under 
the names of roaring boyes, damned creir, 
«fec. There are lawes and ceremonies to 
■fae observed both by the firsts and seconds, 
Ac. There is a drinking by the foot, by 
the yard, Ac, a drinking by the douzens, 
by the scoures, Ac, for the wager, for th*} 
victory, man against man, house against 
house, town against town, and how not P 
There are also terms of art, fetched from 
Hell, (for the better distinguishing of the 
piactitiouers) ; one is coloured, another is 



> your measure ^ lou wm xeepe 
your time in pledging) ; is it 

pledge such s* How pledge 

1 mistake if vou think that we 



foxt, a third is gone to the dogs, a fourth 

is well to live," &c. In the body of the 
sermon, he mentions "the strange sauci- 
nesse of base vormine, in tossing the name 
of his most excellent Majesty in their 
foaming mnuthes, and in dareing to make 
that a shooing home to draw on drink, 
by drinking healths to liini." He adds 
olsewhere explanatorily : " I doe not speak 
of those beasts that mii.st be answered and 
have right done tlieni in the same measure, 
gesture, course, Ac, but of such onely as 
leave you to your measure (You will keepe 

a turne and 

any hurt to 

them? You mistake if you think that we 
speak against any true civility If 
thou lust to pledge the lords pro- 
phets in woes, pledge good fellowes 
111 their measures and challenges: if 
not so, learne still to shape a peremptory 
answer to an unreasonable demand. Say 
— I will pray for the King's health, and 
drinke for mine owne." He uses "some- 
what whitled," und " buckt with drink " 
as terms expressing the different degrees 
of drunkenness. In another (well-known) 
work, I find a singular passage, which I 
confess I do not thoroughly understand, 
concerning the then mttdes of drinking. 
The writer is describing a drinking bout of 
female gossips: "Dispatching a lusty 
rummer of Rhenish to little Periwig, who 
pas-sed it instantly to Steephen Malten, 
and she conveigh'd with much agility to 
Daplusee, who made bold to stretch the 
Countesses gowne into a pledge, and cover 
and come, which was the only plausible 
mode of drinking they delighted in : This 
was precisely observ'd by the other three, 
that their mnistned braines gave leave for 
their glibb'd tongues to chat liberally." 
Gayton's Notes on Don Quixote, 1664, p. 
234. lu Shakespear's " Timon of Athens," 
act i. Bc. 6, is the following passage: 

"If I 
Were a huge man, I should fear to 

drink at meals, 
Lest they should spy my wind pipe's 

dangerous notes; 
Great men should drink with harness on 

their throats " : 
Upon which Strutt obser\-es : "The old 
manner of pledging each other when they 
drank, was thus : the person who was going 
to drink, asked any one of the company 
who sat next him, wnether he would pledge 
him, on which he answering that he would, 
held up his knife or sword, to guard him 
whilst he drank : for while a man is drink- 
ing he necessarily is in an unguarded pos- 
ture, exposed to the treacherous stroke of 
some hidden or secret enemy." Strutt's 
authority was William of Malmesbury, and 
he observes from the delineation he give* 
us (and it must be noted that his plates, 
being copies of ancient illuminated manu- 
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scripts, are of unquestionable authority), 
that it seems perfectly well to agree with 
the reported custom ; the middle figure it> 
addressing himself to his companion, who 
deems to tell him that he pledges him, 
holding up his knife in token of his readi- 
ness to assist und protect him. After all, 
I cannot help hazarding an opinion that 
the expression meant no more than that 
if you took your cup or glass I pledged 
myself to you that I would follow your es- 
■ample. The common ellipsis, "to" is 
wanting. Thus we say, " I'll give you," 
instead of " I'll give to you " ; "1*11 pledge 
you," and •' I'll pledge to you." But I 
offer this with great deference to the es- 
tablished opinions on the subject. But 
the custom is said tn have first taken its 
rise from the death of Edward the Martyr, 
who was by the contrivance of Klfrida, his 
•stepmother, treacherously stabbed in the 
back as he was drinking. Datnos Barringr- 
ton illustrates the former danger to which 
life was subject : He says, " The Speculum 
Regale advises the courtier, when he is in 
the King's presence, to pull off his cloak ; 
and one of the reasons given is, that he 
shews by this means that he hath no con- 
cealed weapons to make an attempt upon 
the King's life." Observ. on the Statute*, 
1775, p. 20e. In 1553, during Wyatt'a re- 
bellion the seven serjeants and other law- 
yers in Westminster Hall pleadeil in har- 
ness. Compare Healths, Supemaculuiii, 

d-C. 

DrinklnET Vessels. — Hoywood 
says :"0f drinking cups divers and sundry 
sorts we have ; some of elme, some of bos, 
seme of maple, some of holly, &c. Mazers, 
broad-mtmth'd dishes, noggins, whiskius, 
piggins. crinzes, ulo-bowls, wa.sscll-bowls, 
court-dishes, tankards, knnnes, from a 
pottle to a pint, from a pint to a gill. 
Other bottles we have of leather, but they 
are most used among the shepheards and 

'harvest people of the countrey : small jacks 
wee have in many ale-houses of the Citie 
and suburhs, tip't with silver, besides the 
great black jacks and bombards at Court, 
which when the Frenchmen first saw, they 
reported, at their returne into their coun- 
trey, that the Knglishmen used to drink 
out of their bootes : we have, besides, cups 
made of homes of beasts, of cocker-nuts, 
of coords, of the eggs of est riches, others 
made of the shells of divers fishes brought 
from the Indies and other places and shin- 
ing like mother of pearl. Come to plate, 
every taverne can afford you flat 
bowles, French bowles, prounet cups, 
beare bowles. beakers : and private 
householders in the Citie, when they 
make a feast to entertain their 
friends, can furnish their cupbords with 
flagons, tankards, beere-cups, wine-bowles, 
some white, some percell guilt, some guilt 

: ail over, some with covers, others without, 



of sundry shapes and qualities. . . There 
is now profest an eighth liberal art or 
science, call'd Ars Bibendi, i.e., the art of 
drinking. The students or professors 
thereof call a greene garland, or painted 
hcope haug'd out, a colledge: a signs 
where there is a lodging, mansmeate, and 
horse -raeate, an inne of court, an 
hnll, or an liostle : where nothing is 
sold but ale and tobacco, a gram- 
mar schoole: a red or blew lattice, 
that they terme a free schoole for all cora- 
itiers. . . . The bookes which they study, 
and whose leaves they so often turne over, 
lire, for the most part, three of the old 
translations and three ot the new. Those of 
the old translation : 1. The Tankard. 2. 
The black Jack. 3. The ijuart-pot rib'd, 
or thorondeil. Those of the new be these : 
1. The jngge. 2. The beaker. 3. The 
double or single can, or black pot." .■\mong 
the proper phrases belonging to the library 
occur, to drink upse-phreese, supernacu- 
lum, to swallow a Hap-draguu, or a rawe 
egge — to see that no lesse than three at 
unce be bare to a health. . . Many of our 
nation have used the Lowe - countrey- 
ivarres so long, that though (hey have left 
their money and clothes behind, yet they 
have brought home their habit of drink- 
ing." At p. CO, he gives the following 
phrases then in use for being drunk.*' He 
IS foxt, hee is flawed, he is flustered, hee 
is suttle, cupsliot, cut in the leg or backe, 
hee hath seene the French king, he hath 
swallowed an haire or n taverne-token. Iieo 
hath wliipt the cat, he hath been at the 
scriveners and learu'd to make indentures, 
hee hath bit his erannani, or is bit by a 
barne-weesell, with an hundred such-like 
adages and sentences." Philoeofhonista, 
1636. p. 45. 

Drive Knaves out of Town.— 
See Troule-in-Madame. 

Drowrned Bodies— Several corres- 
pondents of Notes and Queries writing 
from Peterborough and elsewhere, refer to 
the notion, a very foolish one, that, where 
a person has been drowned, a button from 
his waistcoat, mounted on a piece of wood, 
will indicate the spot, where the body lies, 
by ceasing to float on its arrival thither. 
The annexed extract is from the Echo, 
187-1: "Students of folk-lore will bear us 
out in the assertion that the recovery of 
drowned bodies was formerly made the 
occasion of a variety of superstitious prac- 
tice, ranging from the horrible to the 
grotesque. Had any enthusiastic collec- 
tor of such waifs from the ehbing flood of 
past folly been standing on the bridge of 
Namur a few days since, he might have 
■witnessed a spectacle, doubtless common 
tnough in the middle ages, but extremely 
rare in our own Four individuals, sit- 
ting on a trough, drifted down the Sanibre 
between the bridge and the lock. Three 
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of them lield boat-hooks, the fourth read 
aloud some formula out of a book, and a 
liehted candle, stuck in a washerwoman's 
tub, floated by the side of the trough. 
These persons were looking for a drowned 
man ; the reader was evoking the deceastnl 
by means of sacred words, while the candle 
was expected to stop and go out as soon 
as it stood orer the spot where the corpse 
lay. The party did nut, indeed, trust 
wholly to their meditevul recipe, but sup- 
plemented it by sounding the bed of the 
river with their poles, yet there was. it 
must be owned, enough in their conduct 
to suggest to the On/fnt ilr Natntir the in- 
dignant query. ' Is it pos.sible that in the 
year of grace, 1874, adult and vaccinated 
citizens know no better than thisi"' '' 

Druid's EgrsrS) or Ova Ang:uina. 
— The ancient Britons, says Pennant, Zoo- 
loou, iii- 31, had a strange superstition in 
respect of the viper, and of which there 
still remained in his time (if it is even 
yet extinct) in Wales a strong tradition. 
The account Pliny (.Vfi<. Hist. lib. xxix., 
c. 12) gives of it we find thus translated by 
Mason in his " Caractacus." The person 
speaking is a Druid : 

" The potent adder stone 

Gender'd 'fore th' autumnal moon : 
When in undulating twine 
The foaming snakes prolific join : 
When they hiss, and when they bear 
Their wondrous egg aloof in air; 
Thence, before to earth it fall 
The Druid, in his hallow'd pall, 
Receives the prize. 
And instant flies. 
Follow'd by th' envenom'd brood 
Till he cross the crystal flood." 

This woudroua egg seems to be nothing 
more than a bead of glass, used by the 
Druids as a charm to impose on the vul- 
gar, whom they taught to believe that the 
possessor would be fortunate in all his at- 
tempts, and that it would give him the 
favour of the great. Our modern Druid- 
es.se8. he adds, give much the same ac- 
count of the ovum Anguinum, GUiiii Xeidr, 
as the Welsh call it, or the adder gem, as 
the Roman pliilosopher does, but seem not 
to have so exalted an opinion of its powers, 
using it only to assist children in cutting 
their teeth, or to cure the Chin-cough, or 
to drive away an ague. He gives a. plate 
of these band.s, made of glass at a very rich 
blue colour : some of which are plain and 
others streaked. 

" Near Aberfraw," in the Isle of Angle- 
sey,'" says Gough, "are frequently found 
the Glain Naidr or Druid glass rings. Of 
these the vulgar opinion in Cornwall and 
most part of Wales is, that they are pro- 
duced through nil Cornwall by snakes join- 
ing their heads together and hissing, which 
forms a kind of bubble like ti ring about 



the head of one of them, which the rest by 
continual hi.ssing blow on till it comes off at 
the tail, when it immediately hardens and 
lesembles a glass ring. Whoever found it 
was to prosper in all his undertakings. 
These rings are called Glain Nadroedh, or 
Gemmte Anguioie. Gluue in Irish signi- 
fies glass. In Monmouthshire they are^ 
called Maen magi, and corruptly Glaim- 
for Glain. They are small glass annulelA, 
commonly about half as wide as our finger 
rings, but much thicker, usually of a green 
colour, though .some are blue, and other* 
curiously waved with blue, red, and white. 
Mr. LIuyd had seen two or three earthen 
rings of this kind, but glazed with blue, 
and adorned v\ith transverse strokes or 
furrows on the outside. The smallest of 
them might be supposed to have been glas& 
beads worn for ornaments bv the Romans, 
because some quantities of tliem. with sev- 
eral amber beads, had been lately dis- 
covered iu a stone pit near Garford in 
Berkshire, where they also dug up Roman 
coins, skeletons, and pieces of arms and 
armour. But it may be objected, 
that a battle being fought there be- 
tween the Romans and Britons, as 
appears by the bones and arms, these 
glass beads might as probuly belong 
to the latter. And indeed it seems very 
likely that these snake stones, as we call 
them, were used as charms or amulets 
among our Druids of Britain on the same 
occasion as the snake-eggs among the Gaul- 
ish Druids. Thus, continues Mr. Lluyd, 
we find it very evident that the opinion of 
the vulgar concerning the generation of 
these adder-beads, or snake-stones, is no- 
other than a relic of the superstition or 
perhaps imposture of the Druids; but 
whether what we call snake stones be the 
very same amulets that the British Druids 
made use of, or whether this fabulous ori- 
gin was ascribed formerly to the same 
thing, and in aftertimes applied to these- 
glass beads, I shall not undertake to de- 
termine. .4s for Pliny's Ovum Anguinum 
it can bo no other thun a shell (marine or 
fossil) of the kind we call Echiniis mnrinut. 
whereof one sort, though not the same he 
describes, is found at this day in most 
parts of Wales. Dr. Borlase, who had 
penetrated more deeply into the Druidical 
monuments in this Kingdom than any 
writer before or since, ob.serves that in- 
stead of the natural anguinum which must 
have been very rare, artificial rings of 
stone, fflass, and sometimes baked clay, 
wore substituted as of eijual validity." Tte 
Doctor adds, from Mr. I.luvd's Ivetter, 
March l«h, 1701, that "the Cornish re- 
tain variety of charms, and have still, to- 
wards the Land's End, the amulets of 
Maen Magal and Olainneider, which latter 
they call a Melprev (or Milprev. i.e., a 
thousand worms), and have a charm for- 
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the snake to make it, when they have 
found one asleep, and stuck a hasel waud 
in tlie centre of her spirse." Cough's Cani- 
dcn, 1789, ii., 571 ; Howlauds, Mono Aiiti- 
qua. 342. "The opinion of the Cornish," 
Borlase continues, " is somewhat differ- 
ently given by Curew. The country-people 
have a persuasion that the snakes iiere 
breathing upon a hazel wand, produce a 
■tone ring of blue colour, in wfiieh there 
Appears tne jrellow figure of n »uake, and 
tfiat b«asta bit and enveiiuni'd being given 

^tome water to drink, wherein this stone 
been infus'd, will perfectly recover of 

"the poison." .4n/iij. of I'uniwoU, p. 137. 
These bends are not unfrequentlv found 
in barrows, or occasionally with skeletons 
whose nation and age are not ascertained. 
Stukeley's .Ibury, p. 44. Bishop Gibson 
engraved three : one of earth enamelled 

^blue, found near Dolgelly, in Merioneth- 
shire : a second of ^reen glass, found at 
Aberfraw ; and a third, found near Maes 
y Pandy, co. Merioneth. 

Subjoined is the original passage 
from Pliny: — " Pneterea est ovoruin 

.genus in magna Galliarura fama, 

(omissum Grircis. Angues innunieri 
testate convoluti, salivis faucium corpo- 
rumque spumis artilici complexu elomer- 
antur anguinum appellatur. Druidse sibi- 
lis id dicunt in sublime iactari. sagoque 
oportere intercipi, ne tellurem attingat. 
Profugere raptorein equo : serpentes enim 
insequi, donee arceaniur amnis alicujus 
interventu. Eiperimontum ejus esse, si 
contra aquas fluitet vol aiiro vinctuin. At- 

?ue, nt est Magorum solortia occultandis 
raudibus sagax, certa Luna capiendum 
consent, tanquam, congruere oporationein 
earn serpentium, humnni sit nrbitrii. Vidi 
equidem id ovum mati orbiculati modici 
magnitudine, crusta csrtilaginis, velut 
aoetabulis brachiorum polypi crebris, in- 
ngne Druidis. Ad victorias litium, ac 
regum aditus, mire laudatur : tantic vani- 
tatis, ut habcntem id in lite in sinu equi- 
tem Romunum e Vocontiis, a Divo Clau- 
dio Principe interemptum non ob aliud 
Bciam." — Plinii Uist. Nat., edit. Uar- 
duin, lib. xxix. 12. 

Drummins-Well. — Baxt«r Rives 
the following anecdote of himself : " When 
I was a school-boy at Oundle, in North- 
amptonshire, about the Scots coming into 
England, I heard a well, in one Dob's 
Yard, drum like any drum beating a 
inarch. I heard it at a distance : then I 
went and put my head into the mouth of 
the well, and heard it distinctly, and no- 
body in the well. It la.sted several 
days and nights so as all the country 
people came to hear it. And so it 
drummed on several changes of times. 
When King Charles the Second died, 
I went to the Church carrier at the 



Ram inn in Smithfield, who told 
me their well had drumm'd, and many 
people came to hear it, and I heard it 
rti-iimm'd ouio since." W'viUI of 
Spirits, 1091, 157. Dodsley refers 
to the same phenomenon : " In North- 
iiinptonshire I observed, as in most other 
places, the superstition of the country 
p<sop!e with regard to their local wonders. 
The well at Oundle is said to drum against 
any important event; yet nobody in the 
place could give me a rational account of 
their having heard it, though almost every 
one believes the truth of the tradition." 
] Dodsley'a Travels of Tom Thumb, 17. 

Drunkard's Cloak. — According 
to Gardiner's England's Grierancr, 
lt>36, in the time of the Common- 
wealth, the magistrates of Newcastle pun- 
ished scolds with the branks, and drunk- 
ards by making them curry a tub, with 
holes in the sides for the arms to pass 
through, called the drunkard's cloak, 
through the streets of that town. 

Drunken Groat. — It appears from 
.\llan llarasay, that in Scotland, of those 
" wha had been fow yestreen," i.e., drunk 
the night before, " payment of the drun- 
Icen groat is very peremptorily demanded 
by the common people, next morning : but 
if they frankly confess the debt due, they 
are passed for two-pence." 

Drunkenness.— That it is good to 
be drunk once a month, says the author 
of the " Vulgar Errors," is a common 
flattery of sensuality, supporting itself 
upon physic and the healthful effects of 
inebriation. It is a striking instance of 
" the doing ill," as we say, " that good 
may come out of it." It may happen that 
iiieoriation, by causing vomiting, may 
ct«anse the stomach, &c., but it seems a 
very dangerous kind of dose, and of which 
the " repetatur haustus," too quickly re- 
peated, will prove that men may pervert 
that which Nature intended for a cordial 
into the most baneful of all poisons. It 
has been vulgarly called " giving a fillip 
to Nature." But it is at the present time 
a not uncommon maxim among physicians 
that occasional indulgence is rather bene- 
ficial to the system than the reverse. 

Duck and Drake.— A game played 
by throwing shells or stones along the sur- 
face of the water. See UalliwelT in v. It 
appears from the Nomendator of Junius, 
lo85, quoted by Nares, that the full orig- 
inal name was A duck and a drake and a 
halfpenny cake. It was an amusement 
known to the Greeks. St. .lohn's Manners 
and Customs of .Ancient Oreece^ 1842, i., 
153. Butler makes it one of the important 
qualifications of his conjurer to tell : 

" What figur'd slates are best to make. 

On watry surface duck or drake." 
Hudihras, part 2, c. iii. 



Ouckstone.—A game played by 

trying to knock a smnll stone off a larger 
on© vrliich supports it. Halliwell in v. 

Duke Humphrey.— The common 
expression " to dine with Duke Hum- 
phrey " was applied to persons who, being 
unable to procure e dinner, walked about 
and loitered during the dinner time in tlio 
open spaces about St. Paul's, to which, 
io the earlier part of the dayj many per- 
Bons used to resort for eiercise, to nenr 
news, &c. One of the aisles was called 
Duke Humphreys Walk, not that there 
ever was in renlil.y a cenotaph there to the 
Duke's memory who, every one knows, was 
buried at St. Albans, but because, says 
Stowe, ignorant people mistook the monu- 
ment of Sir John Beauchamp, who died 
in 1358, for that of Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucester. Stow's iSiiri'cv. 1720, iii., Hio, 
The error is also pointed out by Fuller. 
See Hnzlitt's Provrrbt, 1882, p. 428. On 
this mistake the following dialogue is 
founded :, 

" What ancient monument is this? 

It is, as some say, of Duke Humphrie of 
Gloucester, 

Who is buried here. 

They say that ho hath commonly his 
Ijieftenant 

Here in Paules, to know if there be 

Any newes from Fraunce or other 
strange Countries. 

'Tis true my friend, and also he hath 

His steward, who inviteth the bring- 
ers of 

These newes to take the paines to dine 
with His Grace." 

Elyot's Fruits for the French, 1593, part 
2, 165. Now, it appears from one of An- 
thony Munday's -Additions to Stow, that 
it was the fashion in the time of James 1. 
for certain persons, under the false im- 
pression that the monument of Sir John 
Beauchamp was that of the Duke to make 
annually " a solemn meeting at his tomb, 
on St. Andrew's Day, in the morning, (be- 
fore Christmas^, and to conclude on a 

breakfast or dinner ." It therefore 

Deems, that there was a eoo<J foundation 
for the phrase in absolute fact and the 
probability is, that the ridicule attached 
(even in Stow's time) to the practice of 
paying homage to the wrong man, or to 
the right man in the wrong nlace, led 
eventually to the adoption of the idea and 
saying in derision of such unfortunates qs 
paced the onen spaces about St. Paul's 
during the dinner hour for want of some- 
thint» better to do. " in idle and frivolous 
opinion of whom," farther observes Mun- 
day, " some men, of late times, have 
assured themselves to be servants, 
and to hold diversity of offices under 
the good Duke Humphrey." Mun- 
day notices a curious ceremony performed 



by the tankard bearers, watermen, and 
others, on May-day, also in honour of the 
Duke, " by strewing herbs, and sprinkling 
fair water" on the tomb. An abundance of 
passages in the works of our old writers 
tend to confirm this exiihination. Thus in 
'• \ Health to the gentleniatily profession 
of servinguien," 151)8, the writer says: " I 
meete a gentleman that may dispende 
yoerely by his reuenues. 20(X) pounds of 
good and lawfull English money, with 
finely one boy at his hceles, walking up 
Ludgate hill, and by that tynio I come to 
Paiile-s middle walko, I shall see Dauie 
Debet, with vi. or viii. tall fellowes attend- 
ing him, whetting their kniues readie to 
dine with Duko Humfrie." Harvey, in 
his " Fovre Ix>tters and Certaine Son- 
nets," Ac, 1592, speaks of a poverty- 
stricken person who has left home " to 
seek his dinner in Ponies with Duke Hum- 

frev ." In "The Return of the 

Knight of the Post from Hell," 1606, we 
have : " In the end comming; into Poules 
to behold the old Duke and his guests." In 
Xnsh's satirical "Prognostication " for 
1.j91, we road : " Sundry fellows in their 
silkes shall be appointed to keepe Duke 
Humfrye company in Poules, because they 
know not where to get their dinners 
abroad." 

" 'Tis Ruffio : trow'st thou where he 
din'd to day? 

Id Booth I saw him sit with Duke Hum- 
fray : 

Many good welcoms and much gratia 
cheere 

Keepes hee for everio stragling cava- 
liere ; 

An open house, haunted with great re- 
sort." 

Ball's Viroidemioe, 1597. "To the ninth 
of this month, it will be as good 
dining well in a matted chamber, as dia- 
loguing with Duke Humphrey in Paules." 
Vox Graetili. 1623. p. 54. Speaking of the 
monument in St. Paul's of Owen the Epi- 
grammatist, Gay ton says : 

" He was set up with such a peaking 

face. 
As if to the Humphreyans h'had been 

saying grace.''^ 

The same writer elsewhere inquires : 
" Wherefore we do amand Duke Hum- 
phrey's guest, 
For their provision truly is o'th'least : 
A dog doth faro much better with his 

bones. 
Than those whose table, meat, and drink 
are stones." 
— Art of Lonnevifv, 1659, p. 1. Compare 
Nores. Olostary, 1859 in v. 

Dulce Domum.— At .St. Mary's Col- 
lege, AVinton. the Dulce Domum is sung 
on the evening preceding the Whitsun 
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holidays ; the masters, scholars, and choris- 
ters, attended bv a band of music, walk in 
procession round the courts of the colloge, 
singing it. It ia, no doubt, of very re- 
mote antiquity, and its origin must be 
traced not to any ridiculous tradition, but 
to the tenderest feelings of human nature : 

" Concinamus, O Sodales 1 
Eja I quid silemus? 
Nobile canticum I 
Dulce melos, domum I 
Dulce domum resonemus [ 

ChoTus. — Domum, domum, dulce domum ! 
Domum, domum, dulce domum 1 
Dulce, dulce, dulce domum I 
Dulce domum resonemus," &c. 

But the Dulce Domum is one of thnso 
usages which are fast wearing out ; it was 
not confined to Winchester School, but 
was general. In my time, it was regularly 
sung even- Christmas, before the breaking 
up, at Merchant Taylors' School, and 1 
remember that the whole school, in the 
presence of the masters, suddenly, as if by 
previous concert, burst into a fiill chorus. 

Dumb Borsholder of Chart.— 

There was, till of late years, says Hasted, 
a singular, though a very ancient custom, 
kept up, of electing a deputy to the Dumb 
Borsholder of Chart, near VVateriiigbury, 
in Kent, claiming liberty over fifteen 
houses in_ the precinct of "the hamlet of 
Sizein - Well, every householder of 
which was formerly obliged to pay the 
keeper of this borsholder one penny yearly. 
The Dumb Borsholder was always first 
called at the Court-I/eet holden for the 
hundred of Twyford, when its keeper, who 
was yearly appointed by that Court, held 
it up to his call, with a neckcloth or hand- 
kerchief put through the iron ring fixed at 
the top, and an.swered for it. 'fiie Bors- 
holder and the Court Lcet have been 
discontinued for about fifty years ; 
and the Borsholder, who is put in bv the 
Quarter Sessions for Wateringbury. claims 
over the whole parish. This Dumb Bors- 
holder is made of wood, about three feet 
and a half an inch long, with an iron ring 
at the top, and four more by the sides, 
near the bottom, where it has a square iron 
spike fixed, four inches and a half long, 
to fix it in the ground, or, on occa.sion, to 
break open doors, Ac. which used to be 
done, without a warrant of any Justice, on 
suspicion of goods having been unlawfullv 
i come by and concealed in any of these fif- 
teen houses. It is not easy, at this dis- 
, tance of time, to ascertain the origin of 
' this dumb officer. Perhaps it might have 
been made use of as a badge or ensign by 
the office of the market here. The last 
person who acte<l as deputy to it was one 
Thomas Clampard, a blacksmith, who die<l 
in 1748, whose heirs have it now in I heir 



possession. History of Kent, folio ed., 
li., 284, 

Dumb-Cake. — The dumb-cake is a 
species of dreaming bread, prepared by 
unmarried females, with ingredients tradi- 
tionally suggested in witching doggerel. 
When baked, it is cut into three divisions : 
a part of each to be eaten, and the re- 
mainder to be put under the pillow. When 
tlie clock strikes twelve, each votary must 
go to bed backwards, and keep a profound 
silence, whatever may appear. Indeed, 
should a word be uttered, either during 
the process or before falling asleep, the 
spell is broken, and some direful calam- 
ity may be dreaded. Those who are to be 
married, or are full of hope, fancv they 
see visions of their future partners hurry- 
ing after them ; \vhile they who are to live 
and die old maids are not very sanguiuo 
of obtaining their errand, seeing nothing 
at all. 

Dun's in the Mire.— We find this 
game noticed at least as early as Chaucer's 
time, in the "Manciples Prologue" : 

"Then gan our hoste to jape and to 

play 
.And sayd : sires, what? Dun is in the 

mire." 

In Rowlands' " Humors Ordinarie," 1600, 
I see it enumerated among other pas- 
times : 

" At sliouo-groat, vonter-poynt, or crosse 

and pile. . . . 
At leaping ore a Midsommer boue-fier, 
Or at the drawing duune out of the 

myer." 

But in Drue's " Dutches? of Suflolke," 
1C31, signat. E 3, the expression is used 
in a ditlerent way: 

" Well done, my masters, lend 's your 

hands, 
Draw dun out of the ditch, 
Draw, pull, heipe all, so, so, well done." 
"Tney pull him out." 

They had shoved Bishop Bonuer into a 
well and were pulling hiiu out. " Dun is 
in the mire," says Gifford, " is a Christ- 
mas gambol, at which 1 have often played. 
A log of wood is brought into the midst of 
the room : this is Dun (the cart-horse), 
and a cry is raised that he is stuck in 
the mire. Two of the company advance 
either with or without rope«, to draw him 
out. After repeated attempts, thoy find 
themselves unable to do it, and call for 
more assistance. The game continues, till 
ail the compony take part in it, when 
Dun is extricated of course ; and the mer- 
riment arises from the awkward and af- 
fected efforts of the rustics to lift the log, 
and from sundry arch contrivances to let 
tlie ends of it fall on one another's toes." 
Dun's in the mire heuce, no doubt, became 
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a proverbial expreasion, Dyce's Bfou- 
mont and Fhichcr, vol. i. p. 71, note; 
HazIitt'8iVoi'ei;»j, 1882, p. 123. 

Dunmow Flitch.— A custom form- 
erly prevailed, and is still observed, 
at Diinraow, in Essex, of giving n 
flitch of bacon to any marrietr man or 
woman, who would swear that neither of 
them, in a year and a day, either sleeping 
or waliitig, repented of their marriage. 
Blount attribute.s the origin of this cere- 
mony to an institution of the Lord Kitz- 
walter, in the reign of Henry III. who 
ordered that " whatever married man did 
not repent of his marriage, or quarrel with 
his wire in a year and a day after it, should 
go to his Priory, and demand the bacon, 
on his swearing to the truth, kneeling on 
two stones in the church-yard." The form 
and ceremony of the claim, as made in 17(J1 
by William Parsley, of Much Easton, in 
the County of Essex, butcher, and Jane 
his wife, are detailed in the same work. 
Dugdalo, " Mon. Angl." vol. ii. p. 79 ; 
Morant's " Essex," vol. ii., p. 429: and 
" .\ntiq Report." edit. 1807, vol. iii., p. 
3-11-1, The author of "Piers Ploughman " 
(1362) and Chavicer in his " Wife of Bath's 
Prologue," refer to the Dunmow ilitch : — 
" I sette hem so on werko, by my fay, 
That many a night they songen wey- 

laway. 
The bacoun was nought set for hem, I 

trowe. 
That som men fecche iu Essex at Don- 
mowe." 
We also find a reference to the usage in a 
MS. which is suppose<l to hai'o been writ- 
ten not much more than half a century 
after the death of Chaucer : 

" I can fynd no man now that wilto 

enijuere. 
The parfyte wnis unto Dunmowe: 
l''or they repent hem within a yere. 
And niauj' within a weke, and sonner, 

men tiow ; 
That cawsith the weia to be rowgh and 

over grow, 
That no man may find path or gap, 
The world is turnyd lo another simp," 
The usage is mentioned in the Chartulary 
of Uunmow I'riory, under 1445, 14(j7. and 
1510. It is to be collected from a MS. in 
the College of Arms, written by Sir Rich- 
ard St, George, Garter, about 1640, that 
this notable usage originated either in 
Robert Fitiwater, a favourite of Henry 
n., or in one of his successors in the lord- 
ship of Dunmow and its Priory, It is 
said of this Fitzwater, by the writer of 
the MS., that " he betooke himself in his 
latter da.ves to prayers and deeds of cha- 
rity. , . and reedified the decayed priorie 
of Dunmow. ... in which priorie arose 
a custome begune and instituted either by 
him or some other of bis successors , . , . 



I have enquired of the manner of yt, and 
can learne no more but that yt continued 
untill the Dissolution, of that house as also 
the Abbey." St. George proceeds to say, 
that in his ti'me two hard-pointed istonus 
were to be seen in the churchyard, on 
which the claimant was required to take 
the oath kneeling humbly in the presence 
of the prior, convent, uiid people ; which 
process, together with the length and 
clnboruto character of the declaration ex- 
acted, "with solemn singing" into the 
bargain, seems to have brought St. George 
to tiie conclusion that the " partie or pil- 
grim for bacon," as he terms him, Bad 
rather a " painful pilgrimage." We are 
to infer, from Garter's account, that it waa 
at that time considered Miflicient for the 
husband to attend ; and ho acquaints us 
that, after the endurance of tlie solemn 
ordeal, he was, if his claim were a<lmitte<l, 
carried in triumph thnnigh the town, with 
his Ilitch before him. The quantity given 
dees not seem to have been strictly uni- 
form, for Garter says, " I find thot some 
had a gammon and others a ileeke, or a 
flitch," The earliest record of the pre- 
sentation of the Ilitch appears to be in 
7 Edw, IV,, when Stephen Samuelj of 
.\yrton, in E.ssex, claimed and obtained 
his gammon, on satisfying the usual con- 
ditioas. In 23 Hen. VI., Richard Wright, 
of Badborough, near Norwich, was simi- 
larly awarded the palm of conjugal har- 
mony ; but in his case it was only a flitch. 
Again, in 15in, 2 Hen. VIII., Thomas 
Lefutlor, of Cogshall, Es,sex, was allowe<l 
the full gammon. But on what ground 
this variation was mude^ we do not learn. 
The singular oath administered to them 
ran thus, according to Dugdale : 

" You shall swear by the Custom of our 

Confession, 
That you never made an.v nuptial trans- 
gression. 
Since you were married to your wife, 
By household brawles, or contentioua 

strife ; 
Or otherwise, in bed or board 
Offended each other in deed or word ; 
Or since the Parish Clerk said Amen, 
Wished yourselves unmarrie<l agen. 
Or in a twelvemonth and a day 
Repented not in thought any way. 
But continued true and in desire. 
As when you joined hands in the H')ly 

Quire. 
If to these conditions without all feare 
Of your own accord yuu will freely 

swear, 
^A Gammon of Bacon you sliali receive. 
And beare it hence with love and good 

leave ; 
For this is our custom in Dunmow well 

known. 
Though the sport be ours, the Bacon's 

your own," 
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It is scarcely necessary to obserre, that 
the preceding lines have every mark of 
being a moiJern local version ot the more 
ancient formula, now apparently not pre- 
served. Dugdale, however, thought them 
worth printing in his " Monasticon." In 
Playford's ratrh that Catch Can, 
1685, is a copy of the oath set to music. 
See a letter from Horace Walpole to 
Lady Aylesbury, August 23rd, 17G0. The 
parties were to take this oath before the 
prior and convent and the whole town, 
fnimbly kneolitig in the churchyard upon 
the two hard pointed stones, as bas 
just been noticoJ. They were afterwards 
taken upon men's shouldors, and carried, 
tirst, about the priory churchynrd, and 
after throuKh the town, with all the friars 
and bretlirpn, and all tlio townsfolk, 
young and oki, followed them \vith shouts 
and acciumalionx, with their bacon before 
them. Brand describes a largo print, en- 
titled " An exact perspective view of 
Dunmow, late the Priory in the County of 
Essex, with a representation ot the eero- 
niony and procession in that Mannor, on 
Thursday the 2()th of June, 1751, when 
Thomas Shapeshaft of the parish of 
WeathersfieUl in the county aforesaid, 
weaver, and -Anne his wife, came to de- 
mand, and did actually' receive a eani- 
mon of bacon, having hrst kneeled dotvn 
upon two bare Ntones within the church 
<loore and taken the oath, itc. N.B. Be- 
fore the dis.solution of monasteries it does 
not appear, by searching the most anti- 
ent records, to have been demande<l above 
three times, and, including this, just as 
often since. Tnken on the spot an<i 
fngrave<i by David Ogborne. The 
(ifntlrmiin'n Mnijazinf, xxi., J!82, calls the 
individual John Shakesbanks, woolcom- 
tjer. 

It seems that no religious distinc- 
tions were observed, but that the 
flitch was open to all comers, who 
had lived in a state of ab.solute con- 
tent and felicity a year and a day 
from the date of their union. It 
was also stipulated that it was to hang 
np in the hall of the Manor-house, '' redy 
arraydo all times of the yere, bott iu 
Lent." Instead of one claimant, namely, 
the husband, it became customary, it ap- 
pears, at a later date, for both tlie man 
and the woman to attend, and a large 
oak chair was preserved in Dunmow 
Church in the present century, in which 
the fortunate couple were installwl, so 
soon as the decision in their favour was 
made known. It is probably still to be 
seen ; at any rate an engraved view of it 
is ^ven in the " Antiquarian Ilepertory." 
It 18 there described as " undoubtedly of 
threat antiquity, probably the official 
<!hair of the prior, or that of the lord of 
the manor." In 1902 fourteen couples 



entered for the prize, but were reduced to 
two, Mr. and Mrs. Wallis of Derby, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Brook of Bromley, Kent. 
Both parties were successful ^ before 
the judge in the case, Mr. J. V. Mac- 
kenzie, in establishing their claims, and 
duly received their flitches. The claim- 
ants had their own counsel, and the don- 
ors of the bacon theirs; and a composite 
jury of six maidens and six baclielors li^d 
been, as usvial, empanelled to consider the 
evidence. It is said that down to 1772 
only eight claims were preferred or al- 
lowed, and that the custom was falling 
into disuse, until it revive<l about 1850 
under the auspices of Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth. 

According to the " Contes d'Eutrapel," 
cited by Tyrwhitt, it was a Bre- 
ton usage, prevailing at St. Helaine, 
near Rennes. But Dr. Bell, in his 
researches into Shakespear's " Puck " has 
shown that the usage has al.so a German 
counterpart : and I am inclined certainly 
to acquiesce in the line of argument, 
which seems to secure for the idea in its 
origin a Teutonic source. Comp. W'hich- 
enovre. 

Dwarf. — It appears that the Saxons 
treated the malady which is now well 
known under the name of convulsions, as 
the visitation of a dwarf. It was a be- 
lief which they brought with them from 
the north of Kurope, and which was com- 
mon to the whole Gothic family. The 
Saxon Leechdoms furnish a receipt for 
this disease or affliction, which was said 
to be " doing away a dwarf." Unlike the 
Jiight-mare, which was exclu.«ively a noc- 
turnal visitor, the dwarf came to his 
victim, as may be supposed from the 
character of the complaint which the 
superstition thus persoaities, at any time 
during the four-and-twenty hours. Mr. 
Cockayne has some remarks on this mat- 
ter in his preface. 

Dyxemas Day. — In Northamp- 
tonshire, or some parts of it, Tithe- 
day is known as Dyzemas Day. Miss 
Baker observes: "A sexagenarian, on 
the southern side of the county, to 
whom I W.T8 indebted for the name, 
informed mo that within his remem- 
brance this day was kept as sacred aa 
th>» sabbath, and it was considered very 
urducky to commence any undertaking, 
or 'even to wash on the same day of the 
week throughout the year, on which the 
anniversary of this day last fell." North- 
amjitonshirr GlosstiTxj, 1854, in v. But 
the latter notion is not peculiar to the 
county in question. It is also current in 
the North of Englond and elsewhere. Ac- 
cording to some authorities, the day is 
also called Dyzeman's Day in the North, 
Earnest. — See God's Penny. 
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Ear-Omens. — Itching in the ear, 
or on the lobes of it, is stilfreceived as a 
symptom that one is being talked of be- 
hind one's back ; but we may perhap|S 
collect from one of John Heywooa's Epi- 
grams, 1502, that in his day it bore an- 
other signification, and portended that 
the party, whose ear itclied, had been 
guilty of an untruth ; and the same sense 
IS evidently from the context to be given 
to a passage in the interlude of Jack 
Jvggler (about 1650): — 

" But I promise you, I do curstlie 

feare, 
For I feel a vengeabte burning in my 

left ere"— 

The speaker has been inventing a false- 
hood. Browne, in his "Vulgar Errors," 
adds: "Ho (Pliny) supposes it to have 
proceeded from the notion of a signifying 
genius, or universal Mercury, that con- 
ducted sounds to their distant subjects, 
and taught to hear by touch." Delrio 
and Keuchenius seem to have been of 
opinion that a tingling in the right ear 
portended good, and in the left the re- 
verse, in which they ore supported 
by the old Scotish saying, cited by 
Douce in his M8S. notes on Brand : 
" Right lug, left lug, xvhilk lug lows. If 
the left ear, they talk barm; if the right, 
good." Delrio, " Disquis. Magic." p. 
473; Keuchenius " Crepundia," 16(32, p. 
113. In "Much Ado About Nothing," 
IfKX), act iii. sc. 2, Beatrice says : " What 
fire is in mine ears?" which Warburton 
explains as alluding to a proverbial say- 
ing of the common people, that their 
ears burn when others are talking of 
tbem. On which Reed observes that the 
opinion is mentioned by Pliny. More- 
over is not this an opinion generally re- 
ceived, that when our ears do glow and 
tingle, some there be that in our absence 
doe talke of us?" — Holland's "Trans- 
lation," b. xxviii. p. 297. Pliny's own 
words are : " Absentes tinnitu .Auriuni 
prffisentire sermones desc receptum est." 
Gaule has not omitted iu his list of " Vain 
Observations and Superstitious Omina- 
tions thereupon,'' the tingling of the ear, 
the itching of the eye, Ac." Mng-Aftra- 
mancer posed, 181, and Home tells us : 
" If their ears tingle, they say it is a signe 
they have some enemies abroad, that doe 
or are about to speake evill of them : so, 
if their right eye itcheth, then it betokens 
^oyfull laughter: and so, from the itch- 
ing of the nose, and elbow, and severall 
affectings of severall parts, they make 
severall predictions too silly to be men- 
tioned, though regarded by them." De- 
monology, 1C5U, p. 01. 




Herrick refers to this belief : 
" On himself c. 
"One eare tingles; some there be, 
That are snarling now at me ; 
Be they those that Homer bit, 
1 will give them thanks for it." 

Easter. — Turner, in his "History of 
the Anglo-Saxons," derives Easter from 
the Saxon Goddess Eostro, and probably 
this etymology is the true one. In Ly- 
sons' "Environs," vol. i. p. 230, among 
his curious extracts from the Church- 
wardens' and Chamberlain's Books at 
Kingstcn-upon-Thames, are the following 
entries concerning some of the ancient 
doings on Easter Day: — "5 Hen. Vlll. 
For thred for the Resurrection, Id. ; for 
three yerds of dornek for a jjleyers cote, 
and the makyng, Is. 3d. 12 Hen. VIII. 
Paid for a skin of parchment and gun- 
powder, for the play on Easter Day, &1. 
For brede and ale for them that made 
the stage and other things belonging to 
the plav, Is. 2d." By the subsequent 
entry tliese pageantries should seem to 
have been continued during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 156C. " Rec'" of the- 
players of the stage at Easter, £1 2s. 
lid." Among the ancient annual dis- 
bursements of the Church of St. Mary-at- 
Hill, I find the folloiring entry against 
Easter: "Three great garlands for the- 
crosses, of roses and lavender : three 
dozen other garlands for the quire: 3s." 
The same also occurs in the Church- 
wardens' Accounts, ibid. 1512. Also 
among the Church disbursements, ibid, 
in the Waxchandler's .-^ccompt, " for 
making the Pascal at Ester, 2s. 8d." 
Ibid. 1486. " At Ester, for the 
howUyn people for the pascal, lis. 
5d." In the Churchwardens' Accompts 
of St. Martin Outwich, London, 
under the year 1525, is the following 
item : " Paid for brome ngeynst Ester, 
l""." It seems from the " Privy Purse 
Expenses of Elizabeth of York," 1502, 
that it was then customary to present 
gratuities to the officers of the kitchen, 
snucery, and scullery, and to the gate- 
porters; and in the " Northuuibenand 
Hcusehuld Book." 1512, there is a long 
enumeration of the bounty which the EarF 
and his family were accustomed to distri- 
bute on this festival. A pair of gloves 
was a present at Easter, as weO as at 
Christmas. Whitelocke's Liber Fameli- 
cus, 1858, under 1615. "To lioul over 
the paschnl," is mentioned among the 
customs of the Roman Catholics censure«J 
by John Bale in his " Declaration of Bon- 
ner's Articles," 1554. There is a pro- 
verb : 

"If Easter fnlls in Lady Day's lap. 

Beware, Old England, of a clap." 
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■Aster, Pasch, or Paste 
CSTSTSa — Gebelin informs ub that this 
custom of giving eggs nt Easter is to be 
tracL>d up to the theologj' and philosopliy 
of the Egyptians, Persians, Gauis, 
Greeks, Romans, &c., among all of nlioni 
an egg was an emblem of the universe. 
the work of the supreme Divinity ; and 
Hutchinson indeed remarks that " Eggs 
were held by the Egyptians as a sacred 
emblem of the reuovutioii of mankind 
after the Deluge. The Jews adopted it to 
suit the circumstances of their history, as 
a type of their departure from the land of 
^Kypt ; and it wa^ used in the feast of the 
Prtssover as part of the furniture of the 
table, with the paschal lamb. The Chris- 
tians have certainly used it on this day, 
as retaining the elements of future life, 
for an emblem of the Resurrection. It 
seems as if the egg was thus decorated 
for a. religious trophy after the days of 
mortification and abstinence were over, 
and festivity had taken their place ; and as 
an emblem of the resurrection of life, certi- 
fied to us by the Resurrection, from the 
regions of death and the grave." The an- 
cient Egyptians, if the resurrection of the 
body had been a tenet of their faith, 
would perhaps have thought an egg no 
improper hieroglyphical representation of 
it. The extraction of a living creature 
by incubation, after the vital principle 
has lain a lun^ while dormant, or seem- 
ingly extinct, is a process so truly mar- 
vellous, that, if it could be disbelieved, 
would be thought by some as a thing 
incredible to the full, as that the 
Author of Life should be able to 
reanimate the dead. Easter, says 
Gebelin, and the Neiv Year, have 

I been marked by similar distinctions: 
among the Persians, the New Year is 
looked upon as the renewal of all things, 
and is noted for the triumph of the Sun 
of Nature, as Easter is with Christians for 
that of the Sun of Justice, the Saviour of 
the World, over death by his Re.surrec- 
tion. The F"east of the New \'ear, he 
adds, was celebrated at the Vernal Equi- 
nox, that is, at a time when the Christians 
removing their New Year to the Winter 
Solstice, kept only the Festival of Easter. 
Hence, with the latter, tlie feast of eggs 
has been attached to Euster, so that eggs 
are no longer made presents of at the 
New Year. Bryant suys, " An egg, con- 
taining in it the elements of life, was 
thought no improper emblem of the ark, 
in which were pre.served the rudiments of 
the future world : hence in the Dionusiaca 
and in other mysteries, one part of the 

[nocturnal ceremony consisted in the con- 
secration of an egg. By this, as we are 
informed by Porphyry, was signified the 
world. It seems to have been a favourite 




symbol, and very antient, and we find it 
adopted among many nations. It was 
said by the Persians of Orosraasdes, that 
he formed mankind and inclosed them in 
an egg. A writer in the "Gentleman's 
Magazine," for July, 1783, supposes the 
egg at Easter " an emblem of the rising. 
up out of the grave, in the same manner 
as the chick entombed, as it were, in the- 
egg, is ill due time brought to life." He 
takes the flowers which are used to deco- 
rate the churches at this time to bear the 
same import. A correspondent of " Notes 
and Queries," traces to pagan times and 
to the Mahometan feast of nonrooso, or 
the waters, an anniversary celebration of 
the Creation and Deluge, the Christian 
practice of offering eggs at Easter. He 
cites Sir R. Ker Porter's " Travels in 
Georgia, Persia, &c.," 1821, in confirma- 
tion of this theory. Le Brun, in his 
" Voyages," tells us that the Persians, 
on the 20th of March, 1704, kept the fes- 
tival of the Solar New Y'ear, which he says 
lasted several davs, when they mutually 
presented each other, among other things, 
with coloured eggs. They were sometimes- 
tinted yellow, sometimes red, sonietimeB 
sky-blue. In Italy, Spain, and in Pro- 
vence, says Father Carraeli, where almost 
every ancient superstition is retained, 
there are in the public places certain 
sports with eggs. This custom he derives 
from the Jews or the Pagans, for he ob- 
serves it is common to both. This custom 
still prevails in the Greek Church. Chand- 
ler, in his " Travels in Asia Minor," 
gives the following account of the manner 
of celebrating Easter among the modern 
Greeks: "The Greeks now celebrated 
Easter. A small bier, prettily deckt with 
orange and citrou buds, jasmine, flowers, 
and boughs, was placed in the church, 
with a Christ cruciiied, rudely painted on 
board, for the body. We saw it in the 
evening, and, before day-break, were sud- 
denly awakened by the blaze and crack- 
ling of a lorge bonfire, with singing and 
shouting iei honour of the Resurrection. 
They made us presents of coloured eggs 
ond cakes of Easter bread." " They (the 
Russians) have an order at Easter, which 
tbey alwaies observe, and that is this : 
every yeere, against Easter, to die or 
colour red, with Brazzel (Brazil wood), 
n great number of egges, of which every 
man and woman giveth one unto the priest 
of the parish upon Easter Day in the 
morning. And, moreover, the common 
people use to carrie in their hands one of 
these red egges, not only upon Easter 
Day, but also three or foure days after, 
and gentlemen and gentlewomen have 
egges gilded, which they carry in like 
manor. They use it, as they say, for a 
great love, and in token of the Resurrec- 
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tion, whereof they rejoice. For when two 
friends meete during the Easter holydayes 
ll'ey come and take one another by the 
hand, the one of them saith, ' The Lord, 
or Christ, is risen ' ; the other auswereth, 
' It is so, of a trueth ' ; and they then kiss, 
and exchange their egges, both men and 
women, continuing in kissing four dayes 
together." Our ancient voyage-writer 
means no more here, it should seem, than 
that the ceremony was kept up for four 
days. IjC Brun, in his '• Travels," 
1702, noticed the same custom, when 
he visite<l Russia, and, after him, 
the Abbe d'Aiiteroche describes in 
his journey to Siberia, this ceremonial as 
still kept up with unabated enthusiasni. 
Le Brun says that it lasted fifteen days, 
and among people of all ranks. The author 
«)f " I^e Voyageur a Paris," torn. ii. p. 112, 
•'supposes that the practice of painting 
nnd decorating eggs at Easter, amongst 
the Catholics, arose from the joy which 
was occasioned by their returning to this 
favourite fond after so long an abstinence 

I fiom it during Lent. 'Dans plusicurs 
villes,' ho adds, ' les clercs ties Eglises, les 
btudians des Ecoles et les autres jeunes 
Gens, s'assemblaient sur une place an 
bruit des Sonneltes et des Tambours, por- 
tant des etaudarts burlesques pour se 
rendre a I'Kglise principale, ou ils chaii- 

I toient laudes avant de comiuencer leur 
quete d'osufs.' " - - Douce. Ihre, in his 
" Glussiiriuin Suio-gothicum," 1769, v. 
eg^explaius a Paskegg to mean one that 
atEaster time is sent by persons to each 
other, variously ornamented and coloured, 
and in token of rejoicing at the termina- 
tion <if the Lenten fast. Among the Rus- 
sians it was not tiiought too great a free- 
dom, he soys, according to travellers, to 
offer such eggs to the Linperor. 

Hyde, in his " Oriental Sports," 
tells us of one with eggs among 
the Christians of Mesopotamia on Eas- 
ter Day and forty days afterwards, 
during which time their children buy 

I themselves as many eggs as they can, 
and stain tlioni with a re<l colour in 
memory of the bloo<l of Christ .she*l as at 
that time of his Crucifixion. Some tinge 
them with green and yellow. Stained 
«KgB are sold all the xvhile in the market. 
The sport consists in striking their eggs 
one against another, and the egg thut 
first breaks is won by the owner of the 
egg that struck it. Immediately another 
«gg is pitted against the winning egg, and 
BO they go on, till the last remain- 
ing egg wins all the others, which 
their respective owners shall before 
have won. This sport, he observes, is not 
retained in the Midland parts of England, 
but seems to be alluded to in the old pro- 
verb, " Au egg at Easter," because the 



liberty to eat eggs begins again at that 
festival, and thence must have arisen this 
festive egg-game. For neither the Roman- 
ists nor those of the Ea.stern Church be- 
gin to eat eggs till Easter. 

That the Church of Rome has con- 
sidered eggs as emblematical of the 
Resurrection, may be gathered from 
the subsequent prayer which the reoder 
will find in an extract from the 
Ritual of Pope Paul the Fifth, for 
the use of England, Ireland, and Scot^ 
land. It contains various other forms of 
benediction. "Bless, O Lord! we be- 
seech thee, this thy creature of eggs, that 
it may become a wholesome sustenance to 
thy faithful servants, eating it in thank- 
fulness to thee, on account of the Resur- 
rection of our Lord," Ac. In the Roman 
Calendar I find the following: "Ova an- 
nunciatse, ut aiunt, reponuntur." Le 
Biun plausibly suggests that these eggs 
were kept for luck (as we say) from Good 
Friday to Good Friday, like our cross- 
buns. In Bale's " Yet a Course at the 
Romislie Foxe," 1542, signat. D 4, the 
autlior enumerates some " auncyent rytes 
and Inwdable ceremonyes of holy churche" 
then it .should seem laid a.sidc, in the fol- 
lowing censure of the Bishop: "Than 
ought my Lorde also to suffre the same 
belfe ponnyshment for not rostyng egges 
in the Palme ashes fyie," &c. In the Bee- 
hive of the Romish Church, 1579, they are 
teinie<l Holy Pace Eggs. Coles, in his 
" Latin Dictionary," renders the Pasch, 
or Easter egg, by " Oinim Paschale. cro- 
cdim, sill luievm." In the Household of 
Edward the First, in his eighteenth jrear 
C .\rchiool." 18')5) is the following item 
in the Accounts of Easter Sunday : — "For 
four hundred and a half of eggs, eighteen 
pence." The original item runs thus : 
" Pro iiij". di' ov' xviij''." In the North 
of England. obser\'es Hyde, in Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, boys beg, on 
Easter Eve, eggs to play with, and beg- 
gars ask for them to e^it. These eggs are 
hardened by boiling, and tinged with the 
juice of herbs, broom-flowers, &c. The 
eggs being thus prepared, the bo.ys go 
out and play with them in the fields : 
rolling them up and down, like bowls, 
upon the ground, or throwing them up, 
like balls, into the air. Eggs, stained 
with vorious colours in boiling, and some- 
times coveretl with leaf-gold, are at Eas- 
ter presented to children, at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and other places in the North, 
wiiore these young gentry ask for their 
" paste eggs," as for a fairing, at this 
season. In the neighbourhood of New- 
castle, they are tingefl yellow with the 
blossoms of furBe, called there whin-bloom. 
The title of a tract, printed in lfil4, " To 
Sion's Lovers, being a golden Egge, to 
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Avoid Infection, &c." undoubtedly refers 
to this superiitition. "On y fit aussi des 
•deSenceB de vendre des ceufs de couleur 
apres Pas<iues, parce que les enfans s'en 
JoUoyent auparavant, qui estoit de mau- 
Tais exemple." — Satijrc Me.nippce de la 
Vertu rfu Catlioluon d'Eipagne, 8vo., 
1595, fol. 94. The Knglish version of this 
work renders ceufs dc. couleur speckled 
-eggs. 

Easter Eve^ — Various superstitions 
crept in by degrees among the rites of 
this day : such us putting out all the fires 
in churches and kindling them anew from 
flint, hlessintf the Easter wax, &c. Ae- 
ooiding to Naogeor^ua, the ceremony of 
extinguishing the hres in order to re- 
kindle them, was common on the Contiu- 
«nt among the Catholics. The pnschal 
taper, which Xaogeorgus describes as ty- 
pical of " Christ that contjuered hell," 
and which on the Continent and 
among us used to be hallowed, and 
perfumed with frankincense, was un 
important item m the ceremonies and also 
in the expenses of this feast. It appears 
that, in 1557, the taper used in the .\bhoy 
Church at Westminster was of 3(>0 lbs. 
weight. In the ancient nnnunl Church 
Disbursements of 8t. Mary-at-Hill, in 
the City of London, I find the following 
article: " For a quarter of coles for the 
hallowed fire on Easter Eve, 6d." Also 
the subsequent : " To the Clerk and Sex- 
ton ffor two mm\) for xvatching the Se- 
pulchre from Goo*l Fridny to Fluster Eve, 
nnd for their mente and drink, 14d." I 
find also in the Churchwardens' .Accnnnts, 
ibid. 5th Hen. VI. the following entrie.s ; 
" For the Sepulchre, for divers naylis and 
wvres and ghi, M. ob Also payd to 
Tbomas Joynor for mnkyng of the sopne 
Sepulchre, -Is. .VIso payd for bokernm for 
penons, and for the makynge, 22d." In 
Coates's " Hist, of Reading," p. 130, 
under Churchwardens' Accounts for the 
year 1558, Ac, there are several quota- 
tions of money laid out for this purpose. 
I'oit of the cost consisted in luring men, 
who should watch the sepulchre in imita- 
tion of the soldiers, who actually per- 
formed the duty. It appears too, that 
«ith true parochial instinct the materials 
were sold when the time was up, and the 
next year took care of itself. Two of the 
■entries are: " Paiile to Roger Brock for 
watching of the Sepulchre, 8d." " Paido 
more to the saide Roger for fyres and 
■ colles, 8d." In " A Short Description of 
Antichrist, Ac," the author censures, 
among other pooish cu.stoms, " the halow- 
^yng of fiere." The.v had a custom in Dor- 
•etahire formerly of forming a procession 
■of boys on Easter Eve, with torches and a 
f>mall black flag. The procession chanted 
these lines : 




" We fasted in the light. 
For this is the night." 

Easter Eve is, in some places, known as 
Holy Saturday. It is a great day among 
the Irish Catholics, who hold high festival 
at midnight for a few hours, and then 
retire till sunrise, when they get up to 
see that luminary dance in honour of the 
Resurrection. Nor is tills usage confined 
to the lower classes. 

Easter Holidays. — Easter has 
over been consideied by the Church as a 
season of great festivity. By the law 
coacerningiiolidays, made in the time of 
King Alfred the Great, it was appointed 

S that the week after Easter should be kept 
holy. It seems from Fitzstephen, cited 
by 'Stowe, that the water-quintain was a 
popular diversion at this season. Beli- 
thus, a ritualist of ancient times, tells us 
that it was customary in scmie churches 
for the bishops and archbishops them- 
selves to play with the inferior clergy at 
liand-ball, and this, as Duraudus asserts, 
even on Easter-day itself. Why they 
should play at hand-ball at this time, 
rather than anv other game. Bourne tells 
us he has not teen able to discover ; cer- 
tain it is, however, that the present cus- 
tom of playing at tliat game on Easter 
holidays for a tanzy-cake has been derived 
from thence. Erasmus, speaking of the 
proverb, " Mea est pila," that is " I've 
got the ball," tells us, that it signifies 
"I have obtained the victory. I am 
master of my wishes." The Romanists 
certainly erected a standard on Easter- 
day in token of our Lord's victory ; but 
it would perhaps be indulging fancy too 
far to suppose that the liishops and gov- 
ernors of churches, who \ised to play at 
hand-ball at this sea.son, did it in a mysti- 
cal way, and with reference to the trium- 
phal joy of the season. Certain it is, 
however, that many of their customs and 
superstitions are founded on still more 
trivial circumstances, even according to 
their own explanations of them, than this 
imaginary analogy. In the Privy Purse 
Expenses of Henry VII. Mr. Brand found 
the following article: "From IG to 18 
Nov. 9 Hen. VII. Item, to Walter Alwyn 
for the revells at Estermess xiijii. vjs. 
viijd." Durandus tells us, that on Easter 
Tuesday, wives used to boat their hus- 

j bands, on the day following the husbands 
their wives. The custom is still retained at 
the City of Durham in the Easter holidays. 
On Easter Sunday, in Yorkshire, the 
young men in the villages of that county 
had a custom of taking off the young girls' 
buckles. On Easter Monday, the young 
men's shoe* and buckles were taken off by 
the young women. On the We<lnesday they 
were redeemed by little pecuniary forfeits, 
out of which an entertainment, called a 
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tansey-cake, was made, with dancing. 
Naogeorgus writes : 

" At midnight then with careful! minde, 

they up to mattens ries, 
The Clarke doth como, and, after him, 

the priest with staring eies." 
" At midnieht strait, not tarying till 

the daylight doe appeere, 
Some getes ui flesh and glutton lyke, 

they feedo upon their clieere. 
They rost their tlesh, and custardes 

great, mid eggca and radish store, 
And trifles, clouted creame, and cheese, 

and >»hatsooner more 
At first they list to eate. they bring into 

the Temple straight. 
That so the Priest may halow thera with 

wordcs of wond'rous waight. 
The l*'riers besides, and pelting Priestes 

from house to house do ronme, 
Receyyiug gaine of every man that this 

will have at home. 
Some raddish rootes this day doe take 

before nil other nieat«. 
Against the quartan ague, and sucli 

other sickne.sse great " 
" Straight after this, iiito the fieldes 

tiiey wa'lke to take the viowe. 
And to their woonted life they fall, and 

bid the reast adoive." 

In ir/f mill Drollfry, l(j82, there is a 
graphic account of the sort of company 
which Hocked to Westminster Abbey at 
this timn:-^' You must suppose it to bo 
taster Holy Days: at what time Sisly 
and Dol. Kate and PegK.v, Moll and Nan 
are marching to Westminster, with a 
lieash of Prentices before 'em; who go 
rowing themselves along with their right 
arms to make more hast, and now and 
then with a greasy hanckorcher wipe away 
A ^'■'PP"'K that bathes their forehead. 
At the Ddiir they meet crow'd of Wappiiig 
.Seamen, Soutliwnrk Broom-men, the In- 
habitants of the Hank-Side, with a But- 
cher or t w.) prick't in ittiiong them. There 
awhile they stand Knping for the Master 
of the Show, staring upon the suburbs of 
their dearest deliKht, jiiKt as they stand 
gaping upon the r)iiinte<l C'loath before 
they go into the Puppet Play. By and 
by they hoar the Bunch of Keys which re- 
joyces their hearts like the sound of the 
Pancake-Uell. For now the Man of Com- 
fort peeps over the spikes, and beholding 
such a learned Auditory, opens the Gate 
of Paradise, and by tliat time they are 
half got into the first Channel, for time is 
v^rv pretious, he lifts up his Voice among 
the Toombs, and begins his Lurrey in 
manner and form following." Then we 
get a metrical rehearsal of the inmates of 
the several monuments, which at thia 
lime of day we regard with qualified cre- 
dulity. 

It is related in Aubanus's descrip- 
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tion of ancient ritea in Uermany^ 
that there were at this season foot-eoursea- 
in the meadows, in which the victors car- 
ried off each a cake, given to be run for^ 
as we say, by some better sort of person 
in the neighbourhood. Sometimes two- 
cakes were proposed, one for the young, 
men, another for the girls: and there was 
a great concourse of people on the occa- 
j sion. This is a custom by no means un- 
I like the playing at hand-ball for a tanzy- 
. cako, the winning of which depends chietiy 
upon swiftness of foot. It is a trial too 
of fieetness and speed, as well as the foot- 
race. 

Eastor Kinar.- Charles the Fifthj. 
whilst ho was in possession of his regal 
dignity, thought &« slightingly of it, that 
I when, one day, in passing through a vil- 
! lage in Spain, he met a peasant who waa 
dres.sed with a tin crown upon his head, 
and a spit in his hand for a truncheon, as 
the Easter King (according to the custom 
of that great festival in Spain), who told 
the Kniperor that he should take off his. 
hat to him; " M,v good friend," replied 
the Prince, " 1 wish you joy of your new 
othce: you will find it a very troublesome- 
one, I can assure you." 

Easter Monday. Titey have an 
ancient custom at Colcshill, in the county 
of Warwick, that if the yoiin" men 
of the town can c.itch a hare, and bring, 
it to the parson of the parish before ten 
o'clock on Kuster Monday, the par.son is 
bound to give them a calf's head and a 
hundred of egtts for their breakfast, ami a 
groat in money. Hazlitt's Blount, 1874,. 
p. 78. 

Easter OfrerlnST'— Originally a 
lialfponuy, then a penny, later on raised 
to half a silver groat or twopence, payable- 
by each parishioner waiting on the in- 
cumbent of the parish, who was expected 
to roturii it in entertainment. Subse- 
quently the charge became a groat, and 
the minister offered no equivalent. Thesc- 

fiayments continue customary : but it is 
letieved that there is no obligation beyond 
fourpence a head, to be collected by the- 
clergyman or his sufficient deputy. In 
Doctor Doiihip Air, a poem written about 
IfiM (Haditt's P. P.. iii., 311) we are- 
told : 

"This man, to sum mens thinking. 
Doth stay hym much vpoii the Kyng, 
As in the due demaundiag. 
Of that ho calleth an head peny. 
And of the paskall halfpenny." 
Comp. Machyn's Diary, Camd. Soc., p. 

Easter Sunday or Easter Day.. 

--Eggs and green sauce, the latter com- 
posed of herbs, were a very usual repast 
on the Continent and here on Easter Day. 
It is mentioned in the " Doctrine iif' 
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tiie Muse Book " as an authoriBed disii 
for this ooeusioii. At Gray's Inn, and 
perhaps at the other Inns of Court, there 
li! the testimony of Dugdaie that the coin- 
luons used to consist on tliis day of the 
same sort of viands (so to speak), and 
until the 23 EiiK. the charge or providing 
the repast for the students devolved on 
the chief cook ; after that, it was defrayed 
hy the Society. A superstitious practice 
Appears to have prevailed upon the Con- 
tinent, of abstaining from fiesh on Eas- 
ter Sunday, to escape a fever for the whole 
year. I know not whether it ever reached 
this Lsland. It was condemned by the 
Provisional Council of Rheims in 1583, 
and by that of Toulouse in 1590. See 
" Traite des Superstitions," vol. i., p. 
319, 320. The first dish that was brought 
up to the table on Easter Day, was a rod 
lierriuK riding away on horseback; i.e., a 
horriuK ordered by the cook something 
after the likeness of a man on horseback, 
set in a corn-salad. The custom of eating 
a Karamon of bacon at Easter, which is 
still kept up in many part« of England was 
founded on this, viz., " to shew their ab- 
horrence to Judaism at that solemn com- 
memoration of our Lord's Resurrection." 
Aubrey (1679). It was the practice in 
Germany (during the sixteenth century 
at least) for the preachers to intermix 
their sermons with facetious stories on 
Easter Day. This may be gathered from 
the " Convivialium Sermonum Liber." 
Bas. 1542, sig. KB. Douce's il/S.S. Notes. It 
is still a common usage, of which the origin 
is assuredly not held in remembrance oy 
many of those who observe it, of wearing 
something new on Easier Sunday. Poor 
Robin says : 

" At Easter let your clothes be new. 
Or else be sure you will it rue." 

Lamb is very usually eaten for the first 
time on this festival. .^n old - es- 
tablished usage at Northmore, near 
■yVitney, in Oxfordshire, was for the men 
and women, after evening service, to 
throw apples in the churchyard, those that 
had been married within the year throw- 
ing thrice as many as the rest ; and all 
subsequently adjourned to the minister's 
house, where they were entertained on 
bread and cheese. Hearne's Diary, Jan. 
19. 1725, and Note. Comp. Sun. 

Eating;'. — If, says Grose, in eating, 
you miss your mouth, and the victuals 
fall, it is verv unlucky, and denotes ap- 
proaching sickness. 

Eden Hall.— See Liirh- of Eden IlaU. 

Edgevtrare.— .Sir William Blackstone 
says, that it was usual for the lord of 
this manor to provide a minstrel or piper 
for the diversion of the tenants, while 
they were emplo.yed in his service. He 
refers to the manor-rolls which ore among 



the Archives of All-Souls' College. — Ly- 
sons' Eniiions, 1st ed., ji , p. 244. Lysona 
searched the rolls without; success, but ac- 
cepts the statement on Blackstone's autho- 
rity; and he adds tlmt a piece of ground 
ill the parish still (1795) goes by the name 
of Piper's Green. 

At a Court of the manor of Edgeware, 
anno 1552, the inhabitants were presented 
for not having a tumbrel and cucking- 
stool. This looks as if the punishments 
were different. Lysons' Environs^ ii., 
y44. At a court of the same Manor, in 
1555, " it was presented that the butts at 
Edgeware were very ruinous, and that the 
inhabitants ought to repair them ; which 
was ordered to be done beforo the ensuing 
Whitsontide." 

Edgrewell Tree.— Allan Ramsay, 
speaking of Kdge-wol! Tree, describes it 
t.) be " an oak tree which grows on the 
side of a fine spring, nigh the Castle of 
Dalhousie, very much observed by the 
country people, who gave out, that before 
any of the family died, a branch fell from 
the Edge-well Tree. The old tree some 
few years ago fell altogether, but another 
sprung from the same root, which is now 
tall and flouiisiiing, and lang be't sae." 

ESTK and Spoon. — .\n amusement 
which consists in a certain number run- 
ning a race, each carrying an egg on a 
flat spoon, and the one, who arrii'es at 
the goal without disaster, wins. We seem 
here to have an evolution from the Vene- 
tian egg-game, described in Zompini's 
Crii's of I'enice, 1785. 

. Egrgr Foa«t — The Egg Feast, men- 
tioned in the Oxford .Almanack, and form- 
erly held there on Egg Saturday, that 
immediately preceding Shrove "Tuesday, 
was held when the scholars took leave of 
that kind of food. Comp. Halliwell, v. 
Egg-Feast. Novelties in Easter eggs are 
constantly introduced from year to year 
in the English market. For 1903 they ad- 
vertised natural eggs, chocolate eggs, plo- 
ver's eggs, wooden eggs with snakes, globes, 
ekipping ropes, and other toys inside. 

ESTSr Saturday.— The Saturday 
before Shrove Tuesday. See Easter Eggs. 

t,gg Service. — One, where eggs are 
contributed for some special purpose, as 
when at Biggar, Lanarkshire, eighty dozen 
were quite recently collected, and sent to 
the children's hospitals in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. 

Egrsr Shell.— To break the egg-shell 
aRer the meat is out, is a relic of super- 
stition mentioned in Pliny. Sir Thomas 
Browne tells us that the intent of this was 
to prevent witchcraft ; for lest witches 
should draw or prick their names therein, 
and veneficiously mi.schief their persons, 
, they broke the .shell, as Delecampius has 
observed. Delrio, in his " Disquisitiones 
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Magicee," has a passage on this subject. 
Scot soys : " Men are preserved truiu 
witchcraft by sprinkliiiR of Holy Water, 
receiving consecrated salt ; by candles hal- 
lened on Caiidleraas Bay, and by green 
leaves consecrated on Palm Sunday." 
Coles tells lis that " Matthiolus saith that 
Herbu paris takes away evill done by 
witchcraft, and affirms that he knew it (•) 
be trne by experience." In Fletchcl'^ 
Wumen i'lcasnil occurs : 

" The Devil should think of purchasing 

that egg-shell 
To victual out a witch for the Bur- 

maothes." 

Egr8>B> — Stocker, on the line in Per- 
sius, Sat. v., 1, 185: 

"Tunc nigri Lemures ovoque perieula 
rupto, 

obaerves : "If an egg broke when 
put on the fire, it portended jeo- 
pardy to the person or property of 
the individual." The Hev. James Lay- 
ton informed Mr. Roach Smith that the 
E»st Anglian rustics had n gonernl custom 
when an egg was eaten, of thrusting the 
si'oon through the bottom of the shell, so 
tliat the witches might not sail in it. 
But tlie Romans, according to Pliny, ob- 
served a similar usage. C. R. Smith's 
Kichboiough, 1850, p. 206. 

Elder. — Gerarde, " Herball." ed. 
1()33, p. 1428, says: "The Arbor Juda; is 
tliougfit to be that whereon Juda.s hanged 
himself, and not upon the elder tree ns it 
is vulgarly said." 1 am clear (soys Brand) 
that the mushrooms or excrescences 
of the elder tree, called Auricula Judaa in 
Latin, and commonly rendered "Jews' 
Kures," ought to be translated " Judas' 
Kares from the popular superstition 
above-mentioned. Coles says; "It" 
( Jewes' Eares) "is called in Latine Fungus 
Sambucinus and Auricula Judas: some 
hiiving supposed the elder tree to bo that 
whereon Judas hanged himself, and that, 
ever since, these mushrnoras, like 
unto eares, have grown thereon, which 
I will not persuade you to believe." 
There was nn early Italian belief that 
the tree was the carob or St. John's 
Bread-tree, which is mentioned in St. 
Luke, chap. xv. v. 16, and by Pulci in 
his Moryaiifc Maogiore. The late Mr, 
Dyce was acauainte<l with a gentleman, 
a great tra%'ellor, who had seeu the tree, 
whether the ordinary elder or the Arbor 
JvdiT, is not clear. Mitford's Xotcs on 
Beaumont and Fletcher and Shakeapeare, 
1856, p. 41. 

Lupton, in his fifth book of " Not- 
able Things," edit. 1660, p. 132, says: 
" Make powder of the flowers of elder, 
gathered on Midsurrimer Day, beine 
before well dried, and use a spoonfull 



thereof in a good drauglit of borage- 
water, morning and evening, first and 
last, for the space of a month: and it 
will make you seem young a great 
wliile." Blugrave writes : " It is reported 
that if you gently strike a horse that can- 
not stale, with a stick of this elder, and 
bind some of the leaves to his belly, it will 
miike hint .stale presently. It is also said, 
and some persons of good credit have told 
nu), (but I never made any experiment of 
it), that if one ride with two little sticks 
of elder in his pockets, he shall not fret 
nor g&ui, let the horse go never so hard." 
Supplement to Culpeper's EnfiUsh Fhysi- 
(ian. )6"-l, p. 62. The first of these super- 
stitions is again mentioned in Coles's- 
" Adam in Eden." In the " Athenian 
Oracle" is the following relation: "A 
friend of mine being Inteh' upon the road 
a horseback, was extremely incommoded 
by loss of leather ; which coming to the 
knowledge of one of his fellow travellers, 
he over-persuadefl him to put two elder 
sticks in his pocket, which not only eased 
him of his pain, but secured the remain- 
ing poition of his posteriours, not yet ex- 
coriated throughout the rest of his jour- 
ney," 111, 545. Coles says: "It 
hath beene credibly report<?<l to me 
from severall hands, that if a man 
take an elder stick, and cut it on 
both sides so that he preserve the joynt, 
and put in his pocket wlien he rides a jour- 
ney, he shall never gall." Introduction 
to ilie Kiioipledije ofPlanttt, 1656, p. 63. 
Fleckiioc also mentions, in his Duirt«ni, 
1556, p. ()5: - 

" How alder-stick in pcwket carried, 
B.v horseman who on high-way feared 
His breech should nere be gall'd or 

wearied, 
Although he rid on trotting horse, 
Or fow, or cowl-staff which was worse. 
It had, ho said, such vertuouK force. 
Where Vertue oft, from Judas came 
(Who hang'd himself upon the same. 
For which, in sooth, he was tx) blame.) 
Or't had some other inagick force, 
To harden breech, or soften horse, 
I leave't to th' learned to discourse," 

Jn the Anatomy of the Elder, 
1G53, are some particulars in con- 
nexion with this part of the subject. ""The 
common people keep as a great secret in 
curing wounds, the leaves of the elder 
which they have gatheretl the last day of 
April ; which, to disappoint the charms of 
witches, they had aflixed to their dores 
and windows." There is mentioned an 
amulet against the erysipelas, "made of 
the elder on which the sunn never shined. 
If the piece betwixt the two knots be 
hung about the patient's neck, it is much 
commended. Some cut it in little pieces, 
and .sew it in a knot in a piece of a man's 
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sliirt, which seems superstitious." Two 
instances of its success are recorded. 
• 'J'here is likewise set down," against the 
epilepsia, "n singular amulet made uf the 

[elder growing on a sallow. If in the 
jncnth of October, a little before the full 
moon, you pluck a twic of the older, and 
cut the cane that is betwixt two of its 
knees, or knots, in nine pieces, and thcto 

[pieces being bound in a piece of liniien, ho 
m a thretul, so hung about the neck, that 
they touch Iho spoon of ihe heart, or the 
eword-forniod cartilage ; and tliat they 
may stay more firmly in that place they 
are to be bound thereon with a linnen or 
Bilken roller wrapt about the body, till 
the thred break of itself. The thred being 
broken and the roller removed, the amulet 
is not at all to he touched with bare 
hands, but it ought to be taken hold on 
by some instrument and buried in a place 
that nobody raay touch it." We are told, 
' Some hang a cross, made of the elder 

[and sallow, mutually inwruppiiic 0110 an- 
other nbout the children's neck,'' pp. 54, 
207, "ill. .Amnue other rustic charms may 
be mentioned : Curing a lame pig by bor- 
ing a little hole in his ear, and 
putting a small pe^ of elder into it. 
In the epilogue to Lyly's " Canipaspe," 
1584, a pas.s:ige is found which implies 
that older was given at that time as n 
token of di.sgrace : " Laurell for a garland 
nnd ealder for a disgrace." So again, in 
" An Hue and Crio after Cromwell," 1649, 
p . 4 , we read : 

"Cooke, the Recorder, have an elder 

tree, 
And stael a slip to reward treacherio." 

There is a vulgar prejudice that '• if boys 
be beaten with an elder-stick, it hinders 
their growth." 

Elophants. — There i.s n belief 
foundetl on ob8er\'ation, that this quadru- 
ped will not only start ut the grunt of 
the wild pig, but at a lizard or other small 
object, from which he may feel a difficulty 
in protecting himself. "This is constantly 
noticed in respect to the specimens whicli 
ore brought to Europe, and are discon- 
certed by a mouse in the den amotig the 
straw. Charles Gibbon, in his Order of 
Equality, 1604, merely mentions that ele- 
phants are terrified by the grunting of 
pigs. He should have explained that the 
pig in question was the tenant of Indian 
jungles. 

Elf.- -The elf was also called urchin or 
goblin. The " Urchins' Daunce " is pre- 
■erved in one of Raven.scroft's musical 
volumes, and has been republished in Dr. 
Rimbault's book of "Songs and Ballads," 
1851. 

Elf-Disease. There appear to have 
been two kinds of elf-disease, land-elf 
disease, and water-elf disease. The symp- 




toms and treatment were different. Th» 
nostrums which were prescribed by our 
iSaxou doctors in each ease are described 
at length in Mr. CiK-kayne's " Saxcii, 
LeechdfHus." Mr. Cockayno includes a. 
" salvo against the elfin race nnd noctur- 
nal goblin visitors, and for the women 
with whom the devil hath cirnal com- 
merce." The specific is as follows : "'l'ak» 
the ewe hop pliiut, wormwood, bishop- 
wort, lupin, nshthroat, harewort, vipers, 
bugloss, hoathberry plants, cropleek, gar- 
lic, grains of hedgerise, githrise, fennel : 
put these worts into a vessel, set them 
under the altar, sing over thera nine 
masses, boil them in butter and sheep's 
grease, add much holy salt, strain through 
a cloth, throw the worts into running 
water." If any one wa.s troubled by night 
elves, his forehead was to be smeared with 
this salve, and also his eyes, and any sore 
parts of his body, and he was to bo 
" censed with incense," and signed fre- 

3iiently with the cross, and then his con- 
ition would soon be better. A disease, 
consisting of a hardness of the side, wa» 
colled ill the dark ages of superstition 
the elf-cake. In the seventh book of Lup- 
ton's "Thousand Notable Things," No. 
50. is the following prescription which, it 
is said, will help the hardness of the side 
called the elf-cake. " Take the root of 
gladen, and make powder thereof, and 
give the diseased party half a spoon-ful 
thereof to drink in white wine, aiid let 
him eat thereof so much in his pottage at 
one time, and it will help him within a 
while." A cure for the above disorder is 
in Harl. MS. 2378. f. 47 and 57: "For 
the elf-cake." This is of the time of 
Henry VI., and the same as that from 
Lupton. Camden says: "When any one 
in Ireland happens to fall, ho springs up 
again, and turning round three times to 
the right, digs the earth with a sword or 
knife, and takes up a turf, because they 
say the earth reflects his shadow to him : 
(quod illi terrain umbram reddero dicunt : 
tliey imagine there is a spirit in the 
etirth) : and if he falls sick within two or 
thiee days after, a woman skilled in those 
mutters is sent to the spot, and there 
says, ' I call thee P. from the oast, west, 
south, and north, from the groves, woods, 
rivers, marshes, fairies whit«, red, black, 
&c.' and, after uttering certain short 
prayers, she returns home to the sick per- 
son, to see whether it be the distemper 
which thev call esano, which they suppose 
inflicted by the fairies, and wnispering 
in hii ear another short prayer, with the 
Pater-noster, puts some burning coals into 
a cup of clear water, and forms a better 
judgment of the disorder than most phy- 
sicians." Britannia, 1789, iii., 668 

Elf-FIre or thet'cFiu/'afuiM. — "Wred- 
eld vocatnr Ignis qui ex attritu duorum 
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Lignorum elicitur, it, cuia superstitiosis 
varie usurpari dicitur. Ihre, " Glossar. 
.^' i7fio Comp, 



1769. 



Will o' the 



Suio-Qoth 
Wisp. 

Elf-Locks. — A matted lock of hair in 
the neck. See the glossary to Kennet'a 
" Parochial Antitiuities," v. Lokys. "His 
haires are curl'd and full of elves-locks, 
and nitty for want of kembing." Ho is 
speaking of a " Ruffian, a swash buckler, 
and a braggart." Lodge's " Wits Mtse- 
rie," 1596, p. C2. So Shakespear, m 
'" Komeo and Juliet," 1597: 

'' This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horses in the 

night, 
And brakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish 

hairs. 
Which once untangled, much misfor- 
tune bodes." 

■Warburton thought this superstition had 
it.s origin in the " Plica Polonica." Again, 
in " King I/ear," Edgar says, " Elf all ray 
hair in knots." Drayton, in his 
" Poems," 1(>37, says : 

" O, that I were but a witch but for her 

sake I 
Yfaith lior Queonship little rest should 

take: 
Id scratch that face, that may not feel 

the aire, 
.\nd knit whole ropes of witch-knots in 

her haire. ' 

Mr. Halliwell, who cites the above pas- 
sage in illustration of the word witch- 
Vnot, in his " Archaic Dictionary," 1847, 
adds, under Elf: "To Elf — To "entangle 
in knots." In Holland's " Don Zara del 
Fogo, a mock romance," 165fl, " My guts, 
quoth Soto, are contorted like a dragons 
tayle, in elf-knots, ns if some tripe-wife 
had tack't them together for chitterlings." 
Elf - Shot. — Fairies were some- 
times thought to be mischievously in- 
clined by shooting at cattle with ar- 
rows headed with ilint-stones. These 
were often found, and called elf- 
shots. They were simply the stone arrow- 
heads used by the aboriginal Irish and by 
tho early Scots. They are still occasion- 
ally found in different parts of the world, 
having been in universal use, before wea- 
pons were made of znetal. It wns thought 
that if the part of the animal affected by 
the olf-shot was rubbed with the arrow- 
head, and was then put into the water 
which it drank, there was no danger of 
fever or other ill-effect. Plot, speaking 
of elf-arrows, says: "These they find in 
Scotland in much greater plenty, especi- 
ally in thepripfectuary of .Aberdeen, which, 
as tho learned Sir Robert Sibbnld informs 
UB, they there called elf-arrows, lamiarura 
sagittas, imagining they drop from the 
4!louds, not being to be found upon a dili- 
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gent search, but now and then by chance 
in the high beaten roods. The animal 
affected was, in order to a cure, to be 
touched with one of these, or made to 
drink the water in which one of them 
had been dipped." Staffordshire, p. 369. 
-\llan Ramsay, in his Poems." Ii21, p. 
224, explains elf-shot thus: " Bewitch'd. 
shot by fairies. Country people tell odd 
tales of this distemper amongst cows. 
When elf-shot, the cow falls down sud- 
denly dead ; no part of the skin is pierced, 
but often a little triangular ilat stone is 
found near the beast, as they report, 
which is called the elf's arrow.'' In an 
authoritative Scotish publication of the 
18th century, we are told that stone or 
flint arrow heads, called elf, or fairy- 
stones, used not uncommonly to be found 
in various districts, as at Lauder, at 
Wick (Caithne.ss), and Fordice (co. Banff). 
About 1793, the minister of Wick re- 
ported: "Some small stones have been 
found which seem to be a species of flint, 
about an inch long and half an inch broad, 
of a triangular shape, and barbed on each 
side. The common people confidently as- 
sert that they are fairies' arrows, which 
they shoot at cattle, when thoy instantly 
fall down dead, though the hide of the 
nnimal remains quite entire. Some of 
these arrows have been found buried a 
foot under ground, and are supposed to 
have been in ancient times fixed in shafts, 
nnd shot from bows." .\gain : " Elves, 
by their arrows, destroyed, and not seldom 
unmercifully, cows and oxen." But now, 
it is added : " the elf has withdrawn his 
uirow." Staf. Are. of Scotland, i., 78, 
X. 15; xxi., 148. The subsequent lines 
□ re found in Collins : 

" There ev'ry herd by sad experience 

knows 
How, wing'd with fate, their elf-ahot 

arrows fly. 
When the sick ewe her summer food 

foregoes. 
Or stretch'd on earth the heart-smit 

heifers lie." 

Odes, p. 10. The author of the " Whitby 
Glossary," quoted by Atkinson, tells ua 
that, " to cure an awf- for elf-) shotten 
animal it must be touched with one of 
the shots, and the water administered in 
which one of them has been dipped." Mr. 
.Atkinson adds: "In one district of Jut- 
land it is believed that cattle, when elf- 
shot, become stiff, and surely die, unless 
speedy help is at hand. The quickest 
and surest remedy consists in driving 
the beast up out of the moss, and firing 
a shot over it; only care must be taken 
to fire from the head in the direction of 
the tail." Cleveland GlosmTy. IWiS, v. 
Elf. The naturalists of the dark ages 
ovred many obligations to cur fairies, for 
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whatever thoy found wonderful and could 
not account for, they easily got rid of by 
charging to their account. 

Eligriua, St., Eloy, or Loy.~ 

(December 1). This saint was Bishop 
of Noyon, and flourished in the 
sixth century. The late Mr. Robert 
Bell, in a note to Chaucer's " Kreres 
Tale," observes: "The 'Book of Homi- 
lies,' in enumerating the different forms 
of invoking the Saints, gives as an ex- 
ample, 'to the hor.se, God and Saint Loy 
■ave thee.' " In Chaucer it is a carter 
is addressing his horse : 

" ' Hayt HOW,' quod he, ' ther Jhesu 

Crist yow blesi-e. 
And al his hondwerk, bothe more aud 

tesse I 
That was wel twight, myn oughne lyard 

boy, 
I pray God save thy body and Saint 

Loy.' " 

Chaucer makes his Prioress swear by SI. 
Eloy : 

" Hire gretest othe was but by setnt 
Eloy." 

Lyndsay, in his " Monarke," 1654, says: 
" Sum makis oSrande to -sanct Eloye. 
That ho thare hors may weill conuoye.'' 

And again Woodes, in the Confiict of Con- 
icienee, 1581, says: 

"Sent Loy saue your horse, Sent An- 
thony your Bwyue." 

Taylor the Water-poet has au anecdote 
of a countryman who was saying his de- 
votiooa before an old image of the saint, 
when it fell down, antj hurt him severely. 
It is in '; Wit and Mirth " l(i29. In the 
" Booke in Meeter of Robin Conscience" 
(circa 15S5), one of the interlocutors 
swears by St. Loy. We read in the ac- 
count of Tottenham High Cross in ''The 
Ambulator," 1790: "In a brick field, on 
the west Bide of the great road, belonging 
to Mr. Charles Saunders, is St. Loy's 
Well, which is said to be always full, and 
never to run ov^er: and in a field, oppo- 
site the Vicarage House, rises a spring 
«alled ' Bishop's Well,' of which the com- 
mon people report many strange cures." 

Eligius in his lifetime was nioneyer to 
Dagobert I. and II., Kings of Paris, and 
became after death and canonization 
patron of the Goldsmiths and Farriers. 
Bee Hazlitt's supplement to his Coins of 
Europe, 1897, v. Paris, and Idem, Re- 
mains of the Early Popular Poetry of 
England, 1864-6, iii., 236. 

Elisabeth's Day, St.— This was 
the 19th November, and had no original 
reference to English customs, but to the 
natal dav of Elizabeth, daughter of .\lcx- 
ander. King of Hungary, who was canon- 
ined, and of whom there is a life in Eng- 



lish. See Hazlitt's Bibl. Coll, i.. 28.'5. 
The anniversary was subsequently adopted 
as a festival in honour of the accession of 
Elizabeth of England on the ITth of the 
month. 

Elisabeth's, Queen, Acces- 
sion.— (,S'f. Hinjh's Day, Nov. 17). 
From a variety of notices scattered iu 
different publications, the anniversary of 
Queen Klizabeth's .\ccession appears to 
hai'e been constantly observed even within 
the 1 8th century ; aud in many of the al- 
manacks was noted, certainlv as late as 
1684, and probably considerably later. In 
" The Pleasant Conceits of Old Hobson," 
1607, inserted in " Old English Jest- 
Books," there is the following reference 
to St. Hugh's Day and its observauces : 
" Vpon Saint Hewes day being the sev- 
enteenth of November, upon which day 
the tryumph was holden for Quecne Eliza- 
beths liapy government, as bonefiers, ring- 
ing of bells, and such like; but in the 
parish where Mnister Hobson dwelled, he 
being Churchwarden, was no ringing at 
all, by reason the steeple was a-mending 
and the bells downe." It appears from 
the " Status Scholie Etonensis," 1560, 
that the scholars at Eton elected their 
Boj' on this day, as the members of the col- 
lege were accustomed to do on the feast of 
St. Nicholas. The author of "A Pro- 
t«8tant Memorial for the Seventeenth of 
November, being the Inauguration Day 
of Queen Elizabeth," 1713, mentions this 
as still in observance, and adds: "I say 
we have now a new motive to this zeal, 
the preservation of our most gracious 
(jueen Anne being to be added to the 
vindication of the most gracious queen 
Klizabeth." 

Elmo's, St., Fire. — See Castor and 
Pollujr. We hear of the phenomenon oc- 
curring to Helen of Troy and to Servius 
Tullius, when the future King of Rome 
was a boy in the hou.sehold of 'Tarquinius 
Priscus. Donaldson's MisceUnnrn Ti;- 
(}i}iana, 1825, pp. 176-7, where other ex- 
amples or allusions are cited from Virgil 
and Horace. 

Elvish-Marked.— Shakespear has 
the expression etvish-marked, on which 
Steevons observes: "The common people 
in Scotland (as I learn from Kelly's ' Pro- 
\erbs ') have still an aversion tci those 
who have any natural defect or redund- 
ancy, as thinking them marked out for 
ini.'ichief." In Adv's Candle in the Dark, 
ir>59, p. 120, we read: "There be also 
often found in women with childe, and in 
Homen that do nurse children with their 
breasts," and on other occasions, "cer- 
tain spots, black and blue, as if they 
were pinched or beaten, which some com- 
mon ignorant people call fairy-nips, 
which, notwithstanding do come from the 
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oauses aforesaid : and yet for these have 
many ignorant searchers given evidence 
against poor innocent people (that is, 
accused them of being witches)." 

Embalming.— This was a very com- 
mon practice in this countrv in Catholic 
times, and remains so abroad to this day. 
In one of the most interesting of our 
early romances, "The Squyr of Low De- 
gre, there is a description of the nuiii- 
ner in which the daughter of the King 
of Hungary buried and enibnlnied the 
body (as she supposed) of her lover the 
aquire, but in reality that of the false 
steward : 

" Into the chamber she dyd hirn here ; 
His bowels soone she dyd out drawe, 
And buryed them in goddes lawe. 
She sered that bo<iy with specery, 
With wyrgiii waxe and commenury ; 
And closed hvm in a maser tre, 
And set on iiym lockes thre. 
She put him in a marble stone, 
With quaynt gynnes many one, 
And set hym at hir beddeshead. 
And euery day she kyst that dead." 

Harlitt's Popular Poetnj, ii., 49. Some 
embalmed remains were discovered at 
Bury St. Edmunds in 1772, which, on ex- 
amination, were found to be in as per- 
fectly sound a condition as an Kgyptian 
mummy. Even the brain, the colour of 
the eyes and hair, the shape of the fea- 
tures, every thing, had remained through 
hundreds of years inaccessible to decom- 
posing influences. Aniiq. Hrpertory, 
1808, iii., 331-2. The remains of Napo- 
leon I., embalmed in 1821, were found to 
be in perfect state in 184U, when the tomb 
was opened preparatory to their removal 
to France. The Egyptians embalmed 
even their cats, and va.st numbers of these 
mummies have been in modern times con- 
verted to common use. 

Ember or Imber Day*. - The 
" Festyvall," speaking of the Quatuor 
Tempora, or Ymhre Days, now called Em- 
ber Days, fol. 41, b., says they were so 
called, " bycause that our elder fathers 
wolde on the.<ie dayos ete no brede but 
cakes made under ashes." But in Tarl- 
ton's " Newes out of Purgatorie," 1590, 
the anonymous author perhaps semi-seri- 
ously ascribes the term to a different cause, 
"one pope," says he, "sat with a smocke 
about his necke, and that was he that 
made the imbering weekes, in honor of bis 
faire and beautifull curtizan, Imbra." 

Engrlexvood, or IngloyMOOtS, 
Cumberland.—^" .\t He.skct (in Cum- 
berland) yearly on St. Barnabas's Day, 
by the highway-side, under a thorn tree, 
(according to the very ancient manner of 
holding assemblies in the open air), is 
kept the court for the whole Forest of 



Englewood "— the " Englyssh-wood " of 
the ballad of Adam BeL 
Ensham, Oxfordshire. — See 

Wliitsaiitidc. 

Ephialtes. — The ephialtes, or night- 
mare, is called by the common people 
witch-riding, and Wytche is the old Eng- 
lish name tor the coniplaint. This is, in 
fact an old Gothic or Scandinavian .-iuper- 
stition. The term Kphiattes may be ac- 
counted scarcely correct, as it is merely 
the traditional name of one of the giants, 
who made war against the gods, and was 
slain by Apollo. Marca, whence our night- 
mare is derived, was in the Runic theo- 
logj' a spectre of the night, which seisied 
men in their sleep, and suddenly deprived 
them of speech and motion. A great deal 
of curious learning upon the night-mare, 
or nacht-mare, as it is called in German, 
ma^v be seen in Keysler and in Ihre. Anti- 
qmtaies Selectct SepicntrionaUs, p. 497, 
tt seqg; Glosaarium Suio-Gothicum, ii., 
135. According to Pliny's '"Natural Hi.s- 
tory," the antients believed that a nail 
drawn out of a sepulchre, and placed on 
the threshold of the bedchamber-door, 
would drive nway phantoms and visions 
which terrified people in the night. 
The night-mare is, of course, now 
almost universally referred to its 
true origin, dyspepsia or indigestion, 
but even now it is easy to account for 
the prevalence of the superstition among 
a credulous and uneducated people, when 
the frightfully painful nature of the 
strugijle duritiK its continuance, and the 
astonishingly vivid phantoms conjured up' 
before us, are considered. In Scot there 
i« the following spell against this incubus : 
" S. George, S. George, our Ladies 

Knight, 
He walkt by day, so did he by night. 
Until »ui-fi time as he her found : 
He her beat, and he her bound, 
Until her troth she to him plight. 
He would not come to her that night." 
Dvce's Beaumont and Fletcher, vii., 388, 
Nt.tf. 

" Black Jesting Pawn. So make him 
my white jennet, while I prance it. After 
the Black Knight's litter. 
White Pawn. And you'd look then 
Just like the Devil striding o'er a night- 
mare. 
Made of a miller's daughter." 

.4 flame at CIteise, by Thomas Middletnn, 
1624 ("Works." 1840. vol. iv. p. 368). 
Comp. Halliwell v. Night-Mare. 

There is an account of Johannes Cun- 
tius of Pert.^ch, in Silesia, inserted in the 
" Antiquarian Repertory." from Henry 
More's Philosophical Writings. This 
person was suspected of having sold 
one of his sons, and of having made 
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a contract with the Devil ; he died 
suddenly under painfvil circumstanceB : 
and the narrative informs us (ii. 
321), " He hod nut been dead a 
day or two, but Beveriil rumours were 
Mpi'ead in tbe town, of a spirit us iiicubuB 
or eiiliiaites, in tbe shape of Cuntiun, that 
would liave forced a wouiun. But this 
ephiiiltea soems to be different from our 
coupeption of the night-miire. 

Epiphany.— See Twelfth Day. 

EppinK Forest Stagr-Hunt. — 

The " Ch«lmsford Chronicle " of April 15, 
18U5, contained a notice to the following 
effect: "On Monday last Epping Koreot 
was enlivened, according to ancient cus- 
tom, with the celebrated stag hunt. The 
road from WhifccUapel to the ■ Baid-faeetl 
Stag,' on the Forest, was covered with 
CocKney sportsmen, chiefly dressed in the 
costume of the chace, viz. scarlet frock, 
black jockey cap, new boots, and buckskin 
breeches. By ten o'clock the assemblage 
of civic hunters, mounted on all sorts and 
shapes, could not fall short of 1,2U0. There 
were numberless Dianas also of the chace, 
from llotherhithe, the Minories, &c., 
some in riding habits mounted on titupts, 
and others by the sides of (heir mothers, 
in gigs, tax-carts, and other vehicles ap- 
propriate to the sports of the field. The 
(Saffron Walden stag-hounds made their 
joyful appearance aoovit half after ten, 
but without any of the Mellishes or Bosan- 
quets, who were more knowing sportsmen 
than to ris<iue either themselves, or their 
horses, in so desperate a burst ! The 
huntsman having capped their half- 
crowns, the horn blew just before twelve, 
as a signal for the old fat one-eyed stag 
(kept for the day) being enlarged from 
the cart. Ho made a bound of several 
yards, over the heads of some pedestrians, 
at first starting — when such a clatter 
commenced, as the days of Nimrod never 
knew. Some of the scarlet jackets were 
sprawling in the high road a few minutes 
after starting — so that a lamentable re- 
turn of maimed ! niissinc I thrown 1 and 
thrown-out ! may naturally be supposed." 
In the HinndaTtl newspaper of April 24, 
1870, occurs the subjoined paragraph ; 
"Lieut. Colonel Palmer, the verderer of 
the Forest and judge of the Forest Courts, 
attended the King's Oak. High Beach, to 
receive any of the Royal Princes, the Lord 
Mayor ana aldermen of London, and such 
of the citizens of London and others from 
the vicinity who might see fit to attend 
for the sake of exercising tlieir ancient 
privilege of hunting a stag in Epping 
Forest on Raster Monday. The Hon. 
Frederick Petre lent his pack of stag 
hounds for the purpose, and a fine deer 
was turned out about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, in the pre-iience of a very large 
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assemblage of sporting and peaceable holi- 
day folks of all ranks, trades, find ages. 
The stag showed much sport, and after a 
run of 45 minutes was taken upon the 
border of Sir Thomas Fowell iluxton's 
Park, at Warlies. A strong bmly of the 
Metropolitan Police were upon the ground 
at the request of some of (he parties who 
have made illegal inclosures of portions 
of the Forest, in the expectation that 
the fences would be thrown down i but no- 
thing of the kind was atteinptod, or ever 
intended, as such oncroachinents as have 
been made in this forest, and which it 
may be necessary to throw out, will be 
removed in a strictly legal manner by the 
forest officers, when the freeholders of the 
County of Kssex and her Majesty's minis- 
ters fulfil the engagements they recently 
entered into by tiie desire of the majority 
of the House of Commons, and which 
have received the sanction and cordial 
approbation of her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen." And it is also noticed in the 
journals for 1875. But in 1883, an an- 
nouncement appeared that it was to be 
at last diticontinued. 

Erasmus, St.— There were two 
saints of this name. St. Kline, one of 
the martyrs of the fourth century, was 
also called St. Erasmus: his day is Nov. 
25. The life of the bishop and martyr, 
whose day is June 2, was printed by 
Julian Notary in 1520. He was sup- 
posed to exercise a beneficial influence in 
certain diseivses, especially the colic. 
There is a letter from Henry Lord Staf- 
ford to Cromwell, (hen Lord Privy Seal, 
about 153D, in which the writer speaks of 
the destruction of an imago of St. Eras- 
mus. He describes it as " an idoll, callid 
of ignorant persons Sainct Erasmus." 

ErlngfO. — See a notice of its sup- 
posed aphrodysiac qualities in Narea 
Glomanj, 1859, in v. 

Crra Pater. — ,See a good account 
in Nares, Glossary, 1859, in v. 
Errors, Vulgrar or Popular.— 

The Schola Sahrnitana records some curi- 
ous fallacies : that rue sprinkled in a house 
kills all the fleas: that, when the young 
swallows are blind, the mother, by apply- 
ing the plant celendine, can make them 
see : that watercre.s.scs taken as a bever- 
age, or as an ointment, are specifics 
against baldness and the itch ; that wil- 
low-juice poured into the corn-ear will 
kill the blight; and that the rind of the 
tree boiled in vinegar will remove warts; 
and the present catalogue of absurdities 
might be enlarged with great ease. 
Vaughan informs us, " That the molo 
hath no eyes, nor the elephant knees, are 
two well known vulgar errors : both 
which notwithstanding, by daily and 
manifest experience are fodnd to be un- 
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true." Brief Natural Uiiiory, p. 89, 
Comp. 'BarXxtt's Frovtrhs, 1882, p. 228, 
where deatness is falsely ascribed to the 
adder in u popular saying. There is a 
vulgar error that the hare is one year a 
ma^ and the other a female. That a 
wolf if he see a man first, suddenly strikes 
him dumb. To the relators this Scaliger 
wishes as mnny blows as at different times 
he has seen wolves without losing his 
voice. That there is a nation of pigmies, 
not above two or three feet high, and that 
they solemnly set themselves in battle 
array to fi^ht against the cranes. Strabo 
thought this a fiction ; but in our a(;e geo- 
graphical re.search Ilia made us acquninted 
with nations of warlike dwarfs. A ivriter 
in the " Gentleman's Magazine " fur 
June, 1771, refutes the following errors; 
asserting "that the Scorpion does not 
sting itself when surrounded by lire, and 
that its sting is not even venomous.' 
" That the tarantula is not poisonous, and 
that music has no particular effects on 
persons bitten by it, more than on thos.e 
stung by a wasp." "That the lizard 
is not friendly to man in particular, much 
less does it awaken him on the approach 
of a serpent." "That the stroke of the 
cramp fish is not occasioned by a muscle." 
"That the bite of the spider is 
not venomous,, that it is found in 
Ireland too plentifully, that it has 
no dislike to filing its web on Irish 
oak, and that it has no antipathy 
to the toad." " That the porcupine does 
not shoot out its quills for annoying hib 
enemy ; he only sheds them annually, as 
other foatherod animals do." "That the 
jackall, commonly called the lion's pro- 
vider, has no conntiction at all with the 
lion," Ac. Barrington says, it is Mip- 
posed to be penal to open a coal mine, or 
to kill a crow, within five miles of Lon- 
don : as also to shoot with a wind-gun- 
as to the wtnd-gi:n, he takes that to arise 
from a statute of Henry VII. prohibiting 
the use of a cross-bow without a licence ; 
but this, I apprehend, refers to statute 
6 Hen. VIII. Tt is also a vulgar error to 
suppose that there is a statute which 
obliges the owners of asses to crop their 
ears, lest the length of them should frigh- 
ten the horses which they meet on the 
road. 

In the "Gentleman's Magazine" 
for September, 1734, we have the follow- 
ing from Bayle : "There is nothing 
strange in errors becoming universal, con- 
sidering how little men consult their 
reason. WTint multitudes believe, one 
sft«r another, that a man weighs more 
fasting than full; that a sheepskin drum 
bursts at the beat of a wolfskin drum : 
fhat young vipers destroy the old females 
•rhen they come to the birth, (of which 



Scaliger from his own experience asserted 
the falsehood) and strike the male dead 
at the instant of their conception, with 
many other truths of equal validity ?" To 
these vulgar errors, adds Barrington, 06- 
scrvations on the Stntutei, p. 474, may 
be added perhaps the notion, that a 
woman's marrying a man under the gal- 
lows, will save him from the execution. 
This probobly arose from a wife h.iving 
brought on appeal against the murderer 
of her husband: who afterwards, repent- 
ing the prosecution of her lover, not only 
forgave the offence, but was willing to 
marry the appellee. In the case of 
Margaret Clark, executetl fur firing her 
master's house in Southwark, 1080, it is 
said, at her esecution, "there was a fel- 
low who designed to marry her under the 
gallows (according to the antieut laudable 
custorae) but she being in hopes of a re- 
prieve, seemed unwilling, but when the 
rope was about her neck, she cryed she 
was willing, and then the fellow's friends 
dissuaded him from marrying her; and 
so she lost her husband and her life to- 
gether." But among some savage tribes 
a woman may save a person of the other 
sex, who has been taken prisoner, from a 
cruel death bj demanding him in mar- 
riage. Captain Marryat has introduced 
this incident into one of his novels. 

I may likewise add to these that any one 
may be put into the Crown oJlice for no 
cause whatsoever, or the most trifling in- 
jury. It is a legal fiction rather than an 
error to describe those born or drowntd 
at sea ns parishioners of Rtepnev. Other 
vulgar errors are, that the oh! statutes 
have prohibited the planting of vineyards 
or the use of sawing mills, relating to 
which I cannot find any statute; they are 
however established in Scotland, to the 
very great advantage both of the proprie- 
tor and the country. One of Mr. Brand's 
correspondents sent him a notice of two 
other vulgar errors, viz. : When a niiin 
designs to marry a woman who is in debt, 
if ho take her from the hands of the 
priest, clothed only in her shift, it is sup- 
posed that he will not be liable to her 
engagements. The second is that there 
was no land tax before the reign of Wil- 
liam the Third. Barrington supposes 
that an exemption granted to Burgeons 
from serving on juries is the foundation 
of the vulgar error that a surgeon or but- 
cher (from the barbarity of their business) 
niay be challenged as jurors. Obserrn- 
tions on the Stdfulrs, 47(1. This is still 
a, prevailing notion ; and it may perhaps 
hardly be out of place to add that it is 
no vulgar error, but a matter of estab- 
lished and recognised usage, that no hut- 
oher, attorney, or (I think) brewer shall 
be placed on the commission of the peace. 
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The Lard Chancellor sends a notice to this 
effect to any new L'orouKh, which has to 
forward for his approval the list of can- 
didates. 

EthetbersTt St., or Alburg^'* 
Day. — (October 11). Fosbrooke men- 
tioDK, amidst the annual store of provision 
at Barking Nunnery, " wheat and milk 
for Frimit* upon St. Alburg's Day." 

Ethelreda, St., otherwise ist. Au- 
drey, or Auldri:]/, whence it is alleged that 
we get the word tawdry, because at the 
Saint's Fnir held at various places, Kly 
included, on the 17th Uctuber, a great 
deal of cheap finery was offered for sale, 
1'Iiis holy lady is said to have died from 
a swelling in iier throat occasioned by the 
divine anger at her vanity, when young, 
in wearing fine necklaces ; but the story 
olco goes, that she was on religious 
grounds peculiarly abstemious in her use 
of water for wa^liing purposes. 

Eton School. — At Eton College, 
in place of a boy-bishop and his crozier, 
they introduced a captain and an ensign, 
replacing the religious by a sort of mili- 
tary element, and the chieftain of the 
band conducted his followers to a scene 
of action in the open air, where no con- 
secrated walls were in danger of being 
profaned, and whore the gay striplings 
could at leaat exhibit their wonted plea- 
santries with more propriety of character. 
The exacting of money from the specta- 
tors and passengers, for the use of the 
principal, retnniiied much the same, but, it 
seems, no evidence ha.v been transmitted 
whether the deacons then, as the salt- 
bearers did afterwards, made an offer of 
a little salt in return when they demanded 
the annual subsidy. I have been so fortu- 
nate, however, as to discover, in some 
degree, a similar use of salt, that is, an 
eiDolematical one; among the scholars of 
a foreign university, at the well-known 
oetemony of Deposition, in a publica- 
tion dated at Htrasburg in .Alsace, 
so late as a.d. l('>r>6. The considera- 
tion of every other emblem use<l on 
the above occasion, and explained in 
that work, being foreign to iity pur- 
pose, 1 snail confine myself to that 
of the salt alone, which one of the heads 
of the college explains thus to the young 
academicians: " With regard to the cere- 
mony of salt," says the writer of the ac- 
count of the Strasburg " Depositio," 
"the Bontiinents and opinions both of 
divines and philosophers concur in mak- 
ing salt the emblem of wisdom or leorn- 
ing : and that, not onlv on account of 
what it is composed of, but also with re- 
spect to the aeveral uses to which It is 
applied. As to its component parts, as 
it cuDtiats of the purest matter, so ought 



wisdom to be pure, sound, immaculate, 
and incorruptihle : and similar to the 
eSecta which salt produces upon bodies, 
ought to be those of wisdom and learning 
upon the mind." There are twenty 
plates illustrating the several stages 
of the Depositio. The last represents 
the giving of the salt, which a per- 
Boa IS holding on a plate in his left 
hand, and with his right hand about to 
put a pinch of it upon the tongue of each 
Beanus or Freshman. A glas.'i holding 
wine (I suppose), i.s -standing near him. 
rudernealh is the foHowiiig couplet, 
which is much to our purpoKt<; for even 
the use of wine was not altogether un- 
known in our Muutem procession at 
Eton : 

" Sal Sophie gustate, bibatis vinaque 

loBta, 
Augeat immensus vos in utrisque 

Deus!" 

In another part of the oration he 
tells them, '' This rite of salt is a 
pledge or earnest which yuu give that 
you will most strenuously apply yourselves 
to the study of good arts, and as earn- 
estly devote yourselves to the several 
duties of your vcK'ation." How obvious is 
it. then Lo make the same application of 
the use of salt in the old ceremony at 
Eton ! Here, too, is said to have been 
formerly one of the pleasantries of the 
jsalt-bearers to fill any boorish looking 
countryman's mouth with it, if, after he 
has given them a trifle, he asked for any- 
thing in return, to the no small enter- 
tainment nf the spectators. 

I should conjecture that Salt Hill 
was the central place where anciently 
all the festivities used on this occa- 
sion were annually displayed, and 
here only, it should seem, the salt 
was originally distributed, from which 
circumstance it has undnubt<Hlly had 
its name. See the "Status SeholsB 
Etunensis," 1560, Mense Januarii. I 
have heard it asserted, but find no 
foundation of the fact, that in the 
papal times there was an exclusive grant 
to Eton College, from the Pope, to sell 
consecrated salt for makiiie holy water. 
In a letter from John Dyrom "to John 
Aubrey, 1693, the writer informs his cor- 
respondent that he had heard of the col- 
lege holding certain lands by the custom 
of salting. He thought that the practice 
was to be traced to the 8criptura] quota- 
tion : "Ye are the salt of the earth," 
and to the idea of purification. Aubrey's 
Letters, Ac, 1813, ii., 168. The custom 
of having a procession of the scholars can 
be clearly proved as far back as the reign 
of Elizabeth, who, when she visited this 
College, deaire<l to see an account of all 
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the antient cereinoiiies observed there 
from its fouiulatiou to that period, in the 
number of which it appears tliat uu 
annual piocession of the scholars was one, 
and that ut such times verses were re- 
pented, and sums of money were gathered 
fiom the public for a dinuer, &c.. to 
which fund was added the small pittances 
extorted from the boys who were recently 
admitted, by those of a longer standing." 
Mr. Cambridge, an old Etonian, informed 
Mr. Brand, August 9th, 1794. that, in 
his time, the salt-boarers and scouts car- 
ried, each of them, salt in a hamlkerchief, 
and made every person take a pinch out 
of it before they gave their contributions. 
In Huggett's MSS. Collections for the 
History ol Windsor and Eton College is 
the following account of " Ad Montem " : 
"The present manner is widely different 
from the simplicity of its first institution. 
Now the Sales Kpigramraatum are 
changed into the Sal puruin ; and it is a 
play-day without exercise. Here is a 
procession of tlie school quite in the mili- 
tary way. The scholars of the superior 
classes dross in the proper regimentals of 
captain, lieutenant, Ac, which they bnr- 
row or hire from Lontlon on the occasion. 
The procession is likewise in the military 
order, with drums, trumpota, Ac. They 
then march three times round the school- 
yard, jud from thence to Salt Hill, on 
which one of the scliolars, dress'd in black 
and with a band, as chaplain, reads cer- 
tain prayers: after which a dinner 
dres.se<l in the College kitchen is pro- 
videtl by the captain for his guests at the 
inn there ;tli6 rest getting a dinner for 
themselves at the other houses for enter- 
tainment. But hing before the proces- 
sion begins, two of the scholars called 
snlt-bearers, dre.ssed in white, with a 
handkerchief of s.ilt in their hands, and 
attended each with some sturdy young 
fellow hired for the occasion, go round 
the College, and through the town, and 
from thence up into the high road, and 
offering .suit to all, but scaice leaving it 
to their cliuice whether they will give or 
not: for money they will have, if possible, 
and that even from servants. The fifth 
and sixth forms dine with the captain. 
The noblemen usually do, and many other 
scholars whose friends are willing to be 
at the oxpence. The price of the dinner 
to each is I'Js. (id. and 2s. fid. more for 
salt-money. Every scholar gives a shil- 
ling for salt, the noblemen more. At this 
time al.so they gather the recent money, 
which is ... . from evory scholar that 
has been entered within the year. Din- 
ner being over, they march back in the 
order as before into the school yard, and 
With the third round the ceremony is 
concluded. The motto on the ensign 



colours is, " Pro More et Monte.' Every 
scholar, who is no officer, marches with a 
long pole, focii or two and two. At the 
same time and place the head-raa.ster of 
the school makes u dinner at his own ex- 
pence for his acquaintance, a.ssistants, iltc. 
Of late years the captain has cleared, 
after all expences are paid, upwards or 
£100. The Montem day used to be fixed 
for the first Tuesday in Hilary Term, 
which begins Januarv 23rd. In the year 
1759, the day was altered to Tuesday in 
the Wbitsun week (which was then June 
oth) ; the Wbitsun holidays having a few 
years before been altered from five weeks 
holiday at election. This procession to 
Montem is ei'ery third year, and some- 
times oftener " In one of the " Public 
Advertisers," in 1778, ia the oldest 
printed account of the ceremony I have 
been able to find. It was then biennial : 
On Tuesday, being Whit Tuesday, the 
gentlemen of Eton School went, as usual, 
in military procession to Salt Hill. This 
custom or walking to the Hill returns 
every second year, and generally collects 
together a great deal of company of all 
ranks. The King and Queen, in their 
photon, met the procession at Arbor-hill, 
in Slough-road. When thev halted, 
the flag was flourished by the ensign. 
'Ihe boys went, according to custom, 
round the mill, Ac. The parson and 
cl.nrk were then called, and there these 
temporary ecclesiasticks went through the 
usual Latin service, which was not inter- 
rupted, though delayed for some time by 
I the laughter that was excited by the an- 
I tiquated appearonco of the clerk, who had 
I dressed him.self according to the ton of 
' 1745. and acted his part with as minute a 
( consistency a.s he had dressetl the charac- 
I ter. The proces-sion begun at half- 
, past twelve from Eton. Tlie collection 
was an extraordinary good one, as their 
Majesties gave, each of them, fifty guin- 
eas." Warton has preserve<l the form of 
the acquittance given by a Boy-bishop 
to the receiver of his subsidy, then 
amounting to the considerable sum of £3 
lU8. Id. ob. The sum collected nt the 
Montem on Whit-Tuesday, 17JX), was full 
£500. This sum wont to the captain, who 
was the senior of the collegers at the time 
of the ceremony. The motto for that 
year was " Pro More et Monte." Their 
raaje.sties presented each a purse of fifty 
guineas. The fancy dresses of the salt 
bearers and their deputies, who were 
called scouts, were usually of different 
coloured silks, and very expensive. For- 
merly the dresses used in this procession 
were obtained from the theatres. In the 
"Gentleman's Magaxine " fur June, 1703, 
is the following account of the Montem 
procession for that year: — "On Whit- 
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Tuesday, according to trionuial custom, 
the procession of t!io yuung gentlemen 
educuteil at Eton-Sclioul to Halt Hill took 
plact>. About eleven, the gentlemen as- 
sembled in the school-yard, and were 
soon after prDperly arranged in the pro- 
cession, according to their rank in the 
JKhool. Their Majesties, with the Prince 
of Wales, Princesses Royal, Augusta, 
£lizabeih, and Amelia, the Duchess of 
York, and Prince William of Gloucester, 
arrived at the College about twelve, and 
took their station in the stable-yard. The 
young gentlemen marched twice round Lhe 
school yard, and then went, in true mili- 
tary parade, with music playing, drums 
beating, and colours flying, into the stable 
yard, where they passed the royal family, 
the ensign having lirst flourished the Hug, 
by way of salute to their Majesties. The 
procession then moved on, through the 
playing fields, to Salt Hill, where they 
nere again receive'i by the royal family; 
when, after again marching by, and salut- 
ing them, the young gentlemen paraded 
to dinner. To the honour of Eton, the 
cumber of gentlemen who marched in the 
procession amounted to 500. The collec- 
tion for the benefit of the captain far ex- 
ceeded all former ones ; the sum spoken 
of amounts to near £1,000. The motto on 
the flag, and on the tickets diatributerl on 
the occasion, wax " Mos pro I»ege." Their 
Mftjesties, the Prince of Wales, Princesses 
ancf Duche.s.s of Ycnk, made their dona- 
tion.ii to the salt-bearers. In the evening 
the gentlemen returned, in proper mili- 
tary uniform, to Eton ; and afterwards 
the salt-bearers and scouts appeared on the 
terrace in their dresses, and were particu- 
larly noticed by their Majesties." 

" When boys at Eton, once a year 

In military pomp appear ; 

He who just trenibletl at the rod, 

Treads it a hero, talks a god, 

And in an instant can create 

A dozen officers of state. 

His little legion all assail. 

Arrest without release or bait ; 

Each passing traveller must halt, 

Must pay the tax, and eat the salt. 

You don't love salt, you say ; and 

storm — 
Look o' these staves, sir — and con- 
form." 

— The Tunbriilgc Miscdiany, 1712. .\ 
long article on the Montem at Eton will 
b« found in ''Notes and Queries" for 
November t), 1867. The custom was abo- 
lished in 187U. It appears from the 
'■Status ScliuliB Etonensis," 15(J0, that 
the Eton Scholars used to act plays in 
the Christmas holidays. St, Nicholas 
Say continued in Mr. Brand's time to 
be a gaudy-doy in Eton College; and 



though the Montem was then generally 
kept on Whit Tuesday, yet it is certain 
that it was formerly kept in the winter 
time, a little before the Christmas holi- 
days, as a person of high rank, who had 
been a scholar there, told Brand; or, as 
others infarme<l him, in February. Dr. 
Davies, one of the provosts, remembered 
when they used to cut a passage through 
the snow from Eton to the hill called Halt 
Hill, upon which, after the procession hod 
arn'vett there, the chaplain with his clerk 
used to read prayers ; upon the conclusion 
of which it was customary for the chap- 
lain to kick his clerk down the hill. It is 
said that the first time Queen Charlotte 
was present at this ceremony, she thought 
this sort of sport so very irreligious, and 
expressed her royal dis-satisfaction at it 
so much, that the kicking part of the 
service was very properly laid aside. It 
is observable that m Latin verses in 
the " Musse Etonenses," 1755, pp. 62 and 
113, to both of nhich "Pro More et 
Monte " is the motto, the season is de- 
scribed to be winter. 

It is also a practice at Eton School 
which, unlike the Montem, is still 
kept up, to present each new bead 
master by the hand of the captain, ujpon 
his entry into oflice, that is, at the first 
eleven o'clock school, over which he pre- 
sides, with a birch tied up with blue rib- 
bons. On this occasion the captain makes 
a short address, and the master is ex- 
pected to reply, deprecating the necessity 
of chastisement, and hoping the present 
state of mutual confidence may remain 
unaltered. The Barring-<mt ceremony, 
Already described at liingth under Brnm- 
field, was long used here. The boys used 
on the day of the Circumcision, in former 
times, to plav for little New Year's gifts 
before unci aiter supper : and they had a 
custom that day, for good luck's sake, of 
making verses, and sending them to the 
Provost, Masters, &c., as also of pre- 
senting them to each other. " Status 
Sehola) Etonensis." a.u. 1560, MS. Brit. 
Mus. Donate 4848, fol. 423. It was the 
custom on Shrove Monday for the scho- 
lars to write verses either in praise or dis- 
praise of Father Bacchus: pr>ets being 
considered as immediately under his pro- 
tection. He was therefore sung on this 
occasion in all kinds of metres, and the 
verses of the boys uf the seventh and sixth 
•ind some of the fifth forms, were affixed 
to the inner doors of the College. Verses 
are still written and put up on this day; 
but I believe the young poets are no longer 
confined to the subject of writing eulogi- 
ums on the god of wine. It still liowever 
le'ains the name of the Bacchus. "Status 
Seholae Etonensis," fol. 423. On Shrove 
Tuesday the boys were allowed to play 
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from eight o'clock for the whole day; 
and mention occurs in the work so often 
cited of the cook coming and fastening a 
pancake to a crow, which the young crows 
are calling upon, near it at the school- 
door. The crows generally have hatched 
their young at this season. 

In 1560, on Ash Wednesday, it was the 
custom of the scholars to choose thera- 
selves confessors out of the masters or 
chaplains, to whom they were to confess 
their sins. Statui Scholte Etonensi$, fol. 
425. It is stated that, on the day 
of St. Philip and St. James, if it 
b« fair weather, and the Master grants 
leave, those boys who choose it may 
rise at four o'clock to gather May 
branches, if they can do it without 
wetting their feet : and that on that day 
they adorn the windows of the bed-cham- 
her with green leaves, and the houses aro 
perfumed with fragrant herbs. The boys 
of the School had anciently their bonfires 
un the east side of the Church, on St. 
Peter's Day, and at midsummer on St. 
John's Day. After morning prayers, also, 
they used to sing three antiphones m the 
church, and their beds they decorated 
with prints and verses descriptive of 
events in the life of the saint and his pre- 
decessors. Status Sehola Etonetisis, 16U0. 
Jt seems from the same authority that in 
September, " on a certain day," most 
probably the fourteenth, the boys were 
to have a play-day, in order to go out 
and gather nuts, with a portion of which, 
when they returned, they were to make 
presents to the different masters. It is 
ordered, however, that before this leave 
l>e granted them, they should writ* vcri.es 
on the fruitfulness of autumn, the deadly 
colds, &c., of advancing winter. There is 
on St. David's Day (March 1) an annual 
procession of boats. Thi.s year (1903) the 
day falling on a Sunday, the ceremony 
was observed on the 28th February. There 
were nine 8-oars and one lO-oars, and 
each had its own colours. 

" It was an ancient custom," says 
Huggett, "for the butcher of th« 
College to give on the election Sat- 
urday a ram to be hunted by the 
scholars; but by reason (as 1 have 
heard) of the ram crossing the Thames, 
nnd running through Windsor market- 
place with the schmars after it, where 
some mischief was done, as also by long 
courses in that hot scBson, the health uf 
some of the scholars being tliereby thought 
endangered, about thirty years ago the 
ram was nam-.strung, and, after the 
speech, was with clubs knocked on the 
head in the stable-yard. But, this carry- 
ing n show of barbarity in it, the custom 
was_ entirely left off in the election of 
1747 ; but the ram, as usual, is served 




up in pasties at the high table. " Browne 
Willis would derive this custom from what 
is (or was) used in the manor of East 
^yrotham, Norfolk (the rectory and, 1 be- 
lieve, the manor of which belongs to this 
College) where the lord of the manor after 
the harvest gave half an acre of barley 
and a ram to the tenants thereof. The 
which ram, if they caught it, was their own, 
if not, it was for the lord again." Uas- 
litt's Blount, 1874, p. 382. In the "Gentle- 
man's Magazine " tor August, 1731, is the 
following: "Monday, .August 2, was the 
election at Eton College, when the scho- 
lars, according to custom, hunted a ram, 
by which the Provost and Fellows hold a 
manor." Even in Beckwith's time, how- 
ever, this usage had been given up. Edit. 
of Blount. 1815, p. 495; Carlisle's En- 
dowed Graviiitar Hcliooh, 1818. 

Even or Odd? i.q.. Odd or Evenf a 
game of chance mentioned iu the dedica- 
tion by the anonymous writer to Mr. Wil- 
liam Lilly, of " Pantagruers Prognostica- 
tion," about 1646. He classed it with 
Haudy-dandv. It was played by the boya 
in ancient Greece. 

Evil Eye. — The following passage is 
cited from one of Bacon's works. It seems 
some have been bo curious as to note that 
the times when the stroke, or percussion 
of un envious eye dues most hurt, are par- 
ticularly when the party envied is beheld 
in glory and triumph. Minor Morah, 
1., 124. Lupton says: "The eyes be not 
only instruments of enchantment, but also 
the voice and evil tongues of certain per- 
sons; for there aro found in Africk, as 
GelliuE saith, families of men, that, if 
Ihey chance exceedingly to praise fair 
trees, pure seeds, goodly children, excel- 
lent horses, fair and wetl-liking cattle, 
soon after they will wither and pine away, 
and so dye. N'o cause or hurt known of 
their withering or death. Tbereupon the 
custoine came, that, when any do praise 
any thing, that we should say. Gud blesse 
it or keepe it. Arist. in Prob, by the re- 

fort of Mizaldus." tiotahle Tkingt, ed. 
600, p. 201. In the 18th century, if not 
now, the evil eye was an article of general 
faith in Scotland. In 1795, however, the 
minister of Monzie, co. Perth, reported : 
" The power of an evil eye is still believed, 
although the faith of the people in witch- 
craft IS much enfeebled. It appear! 
that the people of Stirlingshire then 
still clang to some of their old pre- 
judices. A writer says; "The dregs 
of superstition are still to be found. 
The less informed suspect something like 
witchcraft about poor old women , and ar» 
afraid of their evil eye among the cattle. 
If a cow is suddenly taken ill, it is ascribed 
to some extraordinary cause. If a person 
when called to see one does not say ' I wish 
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,' there would be a suspicion he I ant mothers of many of the modern Egyp- 
B bad design." Stat. Ace. of Hcoi- tiaas, whose hollow eyes, pale faces, swoln 
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her luck, 
had some 

laud, siv., 520. Pinkerton nctjuuiiits us 
that " Cattle are subject to be injured by 
what is called an evil eye, for some per- 
sons are supposed to have naturally a 
blasting power in their eyes with which 
they injure whatever offends, or is hope- 
lessly desired by them. Witcnes and war- 
locks are also much disposed to wreak 
their malignity on cattle." Heron's 
Journey, ii., 223. Martin says: — 
"All these (Western) Islanders, and 
■everal thousands of the neighbouring 
Continent, are of opinion that some par- 
ticular persons have an evil eye, which 
affects children and cattle. Ihis, they 
say, occasions freiiuent mischances, and 
sometimes death.'' Descripttoii of the 
Western Islands of Scotland, p. 123. The 
■ame author, speaking in the last cen- 
tury of the Isle of Harris, says: "There 
is a variety of nut«, called motluska beans, 
some of which are used as amulets against 
witchcraft or an evil eye, particulurly the 
white one : ami upon this account they 
arc wore about cluldreii's neck.s, and if 
any evil is intende'l to them, they say the 
nut changes into a black colour. That 
they did change colour I found true bv 
my own observation, but coiinot be posi- 
tive as to the cause of it. Malcolm Camp- 
bell, steward of Harris, told me that 
some weeks before my arrivol there, all 
his cows gave blood instead of milk for 
several days together : one of the neigh- 
bours told his wife that this must be 
witchcraft, and it would be ea.sy to re- 
move it, if she would but take the white 
nut, calletl the Virgin Mary's nut, 
and lay it in the puil into which she 
was to milk the cows. This advice she 
presently followed, and having milked one 
cow into the pail with the nut in it, thn 
milk was all blooil, and the nut changed 
its colour into dark brnwii. She used the 
nut again, ami all the cow.s gave pure 
good milk, which they ascribe to tlio vir- 
tue of the nut. This very nut Mr. Camp- 
bell presented me with, and 1 still keep it 
by me." In going once to visit the re- 
mains of Brinkburne Abbey in Northum- 
berland, Brand himself found a reputed 
witch in a lonely cottage by the side of a 
wood, where the parish ha<l placed her to 
save expenses, and keep her out of the 
way. On enquiry at a neighbouring farm 
house, he was toid, though he was a long 
while before he could elicit anything from 
the inhabitants in it concerning her, that 
every body was afraid of her cat, and that 
she herself was thought to have an evil 
eye, and that it was accounted dangerous 
to meet her in a morning "black-fasting." 
Volney, in his " Travels in Egypt and 
Syria," vol. i. p. 216, says: "The igncir- 



bellies, and meagre extremities make 
them seem as if they had not long to 
live, believe this to be the effect of the 
evil eye of some envious person, who ha» 
bewitched them ; and this ancient preju- 
dice is still general in Turkey." " No- 
thing," says Mr. Dallaway, in his " Ac- 
count of Constantinople," 175)7, p. 391, 
" can exceed the superstition of the Turks 
respecting the evil eye of an enemy or in- 
fidel. Passages from the Koran are 
painted on the outside of the houses, 
globes of glass are suspended from the 
ceilings, and a part of the superfluous 
capaiison of their horses is designed to 
attract atteution, and divert a sinister 
influence." That this superstition wa» 
known to the Romans we have the autho- 
rity of Virgil : 

" Nescio quis teneroG oculus mihi fas- 
cinat agiios." 
Eel. ili. Comp. Spittit\g. 

Evil May Day.— What is known as 
Evil May-day was an insurrection of the 
apprentices of London in 1517. It is de- 
scribed suEBcieutly at large in the chro- 
nicles. Johnson, in his " Crowne-Gar- 
land of Goulden Roses," 1059, has the 
" Story of III May-day in the time of 
King Henry VIII. , and why it was so 
called, and liow Queen Katherine begged 
the lives of two thousand London 'pren- 
tices. To the tune of ' Essex's La.st Good 
night.' " But the Queen does not seem 
to liave been pre.sent on the occasion, and 
it was Wolsey, who interceded, not for 
2,0(J(), but for 400, apprentices brought be- 
fore the King barefoot, with halters round 
their necks. A sedition of a very similar 
character occurred in loSti, and is re- 
ferred to in a letter from Fleetwood, Re- 
corder of London, to the Lord Treasurer 
Burleigh. Hut in one from the Venetian 
Kesident in London, Sebastian Giusti- 
iiian, to his Government, dated from 
Westminster, Sept. 26, 1517, it appears- 
that a second conspiracy had been ar- 
ranged for Michaelmas Kve, to murder all 
.Htrangers, and sack their houses, while the 
King and Wolsey were out of town. Three- 
of tlie ringleaders were arrested, and 
3,000 hou.seholders ond public function- 
aries were under arms for the protection 
of life and property. Nothing farther 
seems to have occurred. — Four Yrart at 
fhr Court of llenrM VIll., clited by R. 
Brown, ii., 130. These movements indi- 
cate tlie growth of the foreign or alien ele- 
ment in the commercial life of London. 

Exequies. — See Funeral Customs. 

Exhibition. — A term now limited to 
academical instruction and to men study- 
ing at the Universities. But it was form- 
erR nnderstoo<l of fees payable for the 
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education of childron at home or other- 
wise. In a letter, 2t>th November, 1501, 
to Sir Robert Plumpton, tlie writer states 
in reference to a payment made by her : 
" What parte, or how much thereof, my 
sayd nevue, Germayne, hath sent to your 
mastership, I am ignorant, saving that he 
shewed me that he sendeth you but xli. 
towards the exhibicions of ray nese, his 
wyfe." The latter, though described as 
married, was probably betrothed only, and 
resident under the paternal roof. Fiioiip- 
ton Correspondence, 1839, p. 163. 

ExorcUm. — The following spell is 
from Herrick : 

" Holy Water come and bring ; 
Cast in salt, for seasoning; 
Set the brush for sprinkling : 

Sacred spittle bring ye hither; 
Meale and it now mix together; 
And a. little oyle to either : 

Give the tapers here their light ; 
Ring the saints-bell to affright 
For from hence the evill sTjrite." 

Adamson, in his " Muses' Threnodie," 
1638, (repr. 1774, p. 213) observes: "Many 
are the instances, even to this day, of 
charms practised among the vulgar, es- 
pecially in the Highlands, attended with 
forms of prayer. In the Miscellaneous 
MS., written by Baillie Dundee, among 
several medicinal receipt.s, 1 find an 
«xoreisra against all kinds of worms 
in the body, in the name of the j 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to be re- 
peated throe mornings, as a certain 
remedy. Tlia poor women who were pro- 
secuted for witchcraft, administered herbs 
and exorcized their patients." Upon the 
subject of exorcising, the following books 
may be consulted with advantage : " Fas- 
tis D*monum, cni adjicitiir Klagelhim 
Da>moniim," 1608, (a prohibited book 
among the Roman Catholics) ; und Poli- 
dorus " Practica Exorcistarum «d Dse- 
mones expellendum," 1606. From this 
last Bourne's form has been taken. Comp. 
Charms and Sorcery. 

Eye.— In the third idvll of Theocritus, 
paraphrased by Thomas bradshawe under 
the title of the " Sh«jpherd'8 Staire," 
1591, Corvdon says: " But my right eye 
watreth, tis a signe of somewhat, do I 
see her yet?" In Creech's later version 
the same passage runs : 

" My right eye itches, and shall I see 
My love?" 

The watering or itching was sometimes 
treated as a lucky omen, sometimes the 
reverse. Coinpure Ear Omens. 

Eye, Black's your. — There is a 
•vulgar saying in the North, and probably 
in many other parts of Kngland, " No 



one can say black is your eve." In Wan- 
ley's '• Vox Dei," 1658, p. 85, the author, 
speaking of St. Paul having said that 
he was teaching the righteousness whiph 
is in the law bl.imeless, observes upon it, 
" No man could say (as the proverb hath 
it) black was his eye " ; meaning that no- 
body can justly speak ill of you. In his 
"Discovery," 1584, says Reginald Scot: 
" Many writers agree with Virgil and 
Theocritus m the etfect of bewitching 
eyes, affirming that in Scythia there are 
women called Bitliiie, having two balls, or 
rather blacks, in the apples of their eyea. 
These, foi-smjth, with tnoir angry l<H)kh do 
bewitch and hurt, not only young Iambs, 
but young children." The phrase occurs, 
hf.wever, in Parrot's "Muslivo or Young 
Wheipe of the old Dog," 1615. One of 
the epigrams is us follows : 

" Doll, in disdaine, doth from her 
lieeles detie ; 

The best that breathes shall tell her 
black's her eye : 

And that it's true she speaks, who can 
say nay ? 

When none that lookes on't but will 
sweare 'tis gray." 

Fabulous Creatures of the 
Middle Ag'es. — In the Arcka-ological 
Athum, 1845, pp. 174-86, will be found a 
valuable description of many of these fan- 
ciful objects of dread to our ancestors, 
some doubtless realities under written de- 
scriptions or pictorial forms, which do not 
enable us to identify them. Such was 
the attercop, a poisonous spider, perhaps 
a sort of tarantula concerning which is 
an anecdote of the fourteenth century, 
connected with Shrewsbury and the 
magical properties of St. Winifred's Well, 
and which collaterally illustrates the evo- 
lution from reptiles into birds, as the ac- 
companying cut from a Saxon herbal may 
shew ; the white bird, called ccdadriut. 




Attehcop. 

which haunted the halls of kings and 
princes, and if any sick person was going 
to die, averted its head from him, but if 
he was about to recover, looked him in the 
face ; the terra or serrc, with the head of 
a lion and the tail of a fish, with wings, 
which could stay a ship, so long as it could 
remain in the air ; ana the media<val sy- 
ren, which followed the type of the an- 
cient myth. Some of these early 
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«uperstitioDB have been extinKuiBhed by 
thv> progress of scientific knowledge, eveu 
the belief in tlie disastrous consequences 
attendant on the slaughter of the alba- 
tross, which forms the plot of Coleridge's 
crude liimc of fke .4nct«n( Mariner. 
•Corap. Itcmora and Unicorn. 

Face - Cloth. — The face - cloth is 
of great antiquity. Strutt tells us that 
" after the closing of the eyes, Ac, a linen 
•cloth was put over the face of the de- 
ceased. Thii.H we are told that Henry the 
Fourth, in his lust illness, seeming to be 
dead. Lis Chamberlain covered his face 
with a linen cloth." Stafford says : " I 
am so great an enemie to ceremonies, as 
that I would onelie wish to have that one 
ccremonie at my burial!, which I had at 
my birth; I mean, Bwadling: and yet I 
am indifferent for that too," 

F&cer. — Allan Ramsay mentions a 
set of drinkers called Facers, who, he 
says, " were a club of fair drinkers who 
inclined rather to spend a shilling on ale 
than twopence for meat. They bad their 
name from a rule they observed of oblig- 
ing them.selves to throw all they left in 
tha cup ill their own faces : Wherefore, to 
save their face and their cloaths, they 
prudently sucked the liquor clean out." 

Fain Play.— See St. yicholat'a Day 
and Touch. 

Fairies.— In the "British Apollo," 
1708, No, I, supernumerary for April, wo 
are told : " The oj>iuion of fairies has been 
asserted by Pliny and several historians, 
and Aristotle himself gave some counten- 
ance to it, whose words are these : 
E<ri St o Torof iSc, i.e. Hie Locus est 
quern incolunt Pygmei, non eat Fabula, 
»ed pusilhun Genus ut aiunt : wherein 
Aristotle pluvs the sophist. For though 
by ' non est Kahula ' he seems at first to 
•confirm it, yet coming in at last with his 
' ut aiunt,' he shakes the belief he had 
before put upon it. Our Society, there- 
fore, are of opinion, that Homer was the 
first author of this conceit, who often used 
aimilies, as well to delight the ear as to 
illu.strate his matter : and in his third 
Iliad compares the Trojane to manes, 
when they descend against fairies. So 
that, that which was only a. pleasant fic- 
tion in the fountain, became a solemn 
•story itr the stream, and current .still 
among us," Bishop Percy tells us that, 
•on the assurance of a learned friend in 
"Wales, the existence of fairies is alludeil 
to by the most ancient British bards, 
among whom their commonest name was 
that of the .spirits of the mountains, Ur- 
■liquea, iii,, '2ft7. "It will affoixl enter- 
tainment," says he, " to a contemplative 
mind to trace these whimsical opinions 
up to their origin. Whoever con- 



siders how early, how extensively, and 
how uniformly they have prevailed 
in these nations, will not readily 
assent to the hypothesis of those 
who fetch them from the East so late as 
the time of the Croisades. Whereas it is 
well known that our Saxon ancestors, long 
before they left their German forests, be- 
lieved the existence of a kind of diminu- 
tii'e Demons, or middle species between 
men and spirits, whom they called Duer- 
gar or dwarfs, and to whom they attri- 
buted man.v wonderful performances far 
exceeding human art." " I made strict 
inquiries ' (Brand says) " after the fairies 
iu the uncultivated wilds of Northumber- 
land, but even there I could only meet 
with a man who said that he had seen one 
that had seen fairies. Truth is hard to 
come at in most cases. None, I believe, 
ever came nearer to it in this than I have 
done," Chaucer is very facetious con- 
cerning them in his " Canterbury Tales," 
where he puts his creed of fairy mytho- 
logy into the mouth of the Wife of Bath : 

" In olde dayes of the kyng .•\rthour 
Of which that Britouns speken gret 

honour. 
All was this lond fulfilletl of fnyrio ; 
The elf-queen with hir joly cnmpaignie, 
Daunced fu! oft in many a grene mede, 
This was the old oppyiiyoun as I rede. 
I spoke of many hundrid yeres ago. 
But now can no tnan see nooti elves rao. 
For now the grete charite and prayeres 
Of lymytours and other holy freres. 
That sechen every lond and every 

stronie. 
As thick as motis in the sonne-beme. 

That makith that there ben no foyeries 
For tlier as wont was to walken an elf, 
Ther walkith noon but the lymytour 

himself, 
.■Vs he goth in his lym.vtatioun, 
Wommeii may now go safely up and 

doun, 
In every bussch, and under every tre, 

There is none other incubus but he," lic. 
The genius of Shakespear converting 
whatever it handled into gold, has been 
singularly happy in its display of the 
fairy mylhologj-. I know not whether 
anything can oe imaj^ined to go beyond 
the llights of his imagination on the sub- 
ject ; and it seems to reali/^e all that has 
been fabled of magic, when he exerts his 
creative fancy in giving to 

" These airy nothings, 
.\ local habitation and a name." 

That accomplished antiquary, the Rev, 
Joseph Hunter, long since drew attention 
to the work of Leo Allatius on certain 
Greek superstitions of modern times, 
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•f ± Mtdmumaur Sight's 

__A b» I will that «t that 

all •*«•& tte Grveks ver» 

as (MinMhras with all these 

faacMS, sad that Robin 

or l^tck was invested with 

attributes as he is held 

h<»r». Se» lUiutraHon* of 

. lS4o. i., :ftj«3. An amusing 

__ iotru>luo«<i into the " Morry 

^'tv«>t> of Wiuaaor." liar.', where Falstatf 

MyauclMxi black and blue by the pretended 

tkurieft. Mistress Quickly and her confcd- 

•ntes. SeMen observes that there was 

a merry world since the fairies left 

^ and' the parson left conjuring. 
TVe o|MDion of the latter kept thieves in 
awe, and did as much good in a country 
as a Justice of Peace. In the supersti- 
tious and customs concerning children, I 
have before noticed their practice of steal- 
iuc uubaptized infants and leaving their 
own prot;e;iy in their stead. Puttonham 
mentions this as an opinion of the nurses. 
Arte of English Poesie, 1689. p. 144. It is 
also noticed in the " Irisii Hudibras," 
ll58»: — 
" Drink dairies dry, and stroke tiie 

Cattle : 
Steal sucklings, and through key-holes 

fling, 
Topeing and dancing in a ring." 
— P. 122. It was an article in the popu- 
lar creed concerning fairies, that tfiey 
were a kind of intermediate beings, par- 
taking of the nature both of men and 
spirits : that they hud niateriut bodies and 
yet the power of making themselves in- 
visible and of passing them through any 
sort of enclosures. They were thought to 
be remarkably smull in stature, witTi fair 
complexions, fioin which last circum- 
stance they liuvo derive<l their Eni^lish 
■tame. The habits of both sexes of fairies 
are representeil to have been generally 
green. With all the pas.sions and wants 
of human beings, they are represented as 
great lovers and patrons of cleanliness and 
propriety, for the observance of which 
they were said freijuentty to reward good 
servants by dropping money into tlieir 
shoes in the night ; and on the other hand 
they were reported to punish most 
severely the sluts and slovens by pinching 
tluMU bhu-k and blue. This trndition is 
illustrated by "Robin Good-Ketlow, his 
Mad Prankes and Merry Jests," 1028, 
where the tricks of the fairies are related. 
Hut Jonson, in his song, " The Pranks of 
Puck, 'I huH deviated from the old proee 
luurative, which, though not now known 
ill any impression earlier than in 1628, 
was clearly in existence before .Jonson be- 
gan to write, and also from the metrical 
tale fouud«>d ou it, entitled "The Merrv 



Puck." Jonson attributes to Hobin, on 
what appears to be insuOicient authority 
what the " Mad Prankes " and the poem 
give to the fairies Pinch and Pach. Has- 
Rtt's Fairy Tales, Ac, 1870. Thus Llu- 
ellio : 

— "We nero pity girles, that doe 
Find no treasure in their shoe. 
But are nip't by the tyrannous fairy. 
List the noice of the chaires. 
Wakes the wench to her pray'rs 
Queen Mab comes worse than a witch in. 
Buck and sides site entuilcs 
To the print of her nuiles, 
She'l teach her to snort in the kitchiu." 

And in Browne's " Pastorals," 1614 : 

" Where oft the Fairy Queen 
At twy-tight sate and did command her 

Elues 
To pinch those maids that had not swept 

their shelues : 
And further, if by maidens ouer-sight 
Within doores water were not brought 

at night : 
Or if they spread no table, set no bread. 
They ^hall naue nips from toe viito the 

head : 
And for the maid that had perfonn'd 

each thing 
She in the water-paile bade leaue a 

ling." 

Itoxb. Lib., ed. i., tiO. Lilly, iu his " Life 
and Times," tells us that fairies love neat- 
ness and cleanness of apparel, a strict 
diet, and upright life: "fervent prayers 
unto God," he adds, "conduce much to 
the assistance of those who are curioUK- 
tlie.se ways." Me means, it should seem, 
those who wish to cultivate an acquaint- 
ance with them. Concerning fairies. 
King James has the following passages: 
" That there was a king and queene of 
Plmirie, that they had a jolly court and 
traine — they had a teyml and dutie, as it 
were of all goods — they naturally rode and 
went, eate and dranke, and did all other 
actions like natural men and women. 
Witches have been transported with the 
phairie to a hill, which opening, they went 
III and there sow a faire Queen, whii being 
now lighter, gave them u stone that had 
Siundrie vertues." Vrmonology, p. 132. 
In Poole's " Parnassus," 1657, are given. 
the Humes of the fairy court: " Oberon 
the Emperor. Mab the Empress. Perri- 
wiggin, Perriwinckle, Puck, Hob-goblin, 
Tomulin, Tom Thumb, Courtiers. Hop, 
Mop, Drop, Pip, Trip, Skip, Tub, Tib, 
Tick, Pink, Pin. Quick, Gill, Im, Tit, 
Wap, Win, Nit, the maids of honour- 
Nymphidia, the mother of the Maids." 
.\n old writer undertakes to explain why 
Englishmen creep to the chimney in win- 
ter and summer ahio : — "Doth not the 
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warm zeal of an Knglishman's devotion 
(ii'ho was ever observed to contend most 
atifly pro aris et focis) make tliem main- 
tain and defend the sacred hearth, as the 
sanctuary and chief place of residence of 
the tutelary lares and household gods, and 
the only court where the lady fairies con- 
vene to dance and revel?" I'aradoxical 
Asierlions by R. H., 1664, part 2, p. 14. 
Randolph, in his " Amyntas," 1638, de- 
scribes the Queen's palace: "A curious 
park paled round about with pick-teeth — 
a house made all with mother of pearle — 
an ivory tennis court — a nutmeg parlour 
— a sapnyre dairy room^a ginger hall — 
chambers of agate- -kitchens all of crystal 
— the jacks are gold — the spits are all of 
.Spanisli needles." " Grant that the sweet 
fairies may nightly put money in your 
shoes, and sweepe your house cloane," oc- 
curs as one of the good wishes introduced 
by Holiday in his " Marriage of the 
Arts," 1618, signat, E verso. 

Gertrude. Good lord, that there are no 
fairies nowadiiys, Syn. 

Synihfy. Why, Madam P 

Gertrude^ To do miracles, and bring 
ladies monev." — Easiward Hoe, 1605, v. i. 
" My grandmother," says the author of 
" Round about our Coal Fire," (circa 
173U), '■ has often told me of fairies danc- 
ing upon our greene, and that they were 
little little creatures clothed in green." 
The author has these farther particulars 
of the popular notions concerning them. 
■' The moment anyone saw them and took 
notice of them, they were struck blind of 
nn eye. They lived under ground, and 
generally came out of a molehill." The 
Httme writer has the subsequent passu ge : 
" When the muster ami misilress were liiifl 
on their pillows, the men and niitids, if 
they had a game at romps and blundered 
up stairs, or jumbled a chair, the next 
morning every one would swear 'twas the 
fairies, and that they heard them stamp- 
ing up and down stairs all night, crying 
Water's lock'd, Water's lock'd. when 
there was not water in every pail in the 
kitchen." P. 42. I know not why, but 
they are reportefl to have been particu- 
larly fond of making cakes, and to have 
been very noisy during the operation. It 
was a common superstition that, if the 
gifts or favours of a fairy were re%'enled 
by the recipient, they vanished or were 
discontinued. Of this we have an ex- 
ample in the injunction given by the fairv 
to Sir Launfal, and elsewhere. Field, 
in " A Woman's a Weathercock," 1612, 
makes Nevill say to 8cudamore : 

" I see yon labour with some serious 

thing. 
And think flike fairy's treasure) to re- 
veal it 
Will cause it vanish." 



A charm against fairies was turning the 

coat. Thus Bishop Corbet in his " Iter 
Boreale " : 

— " William found 
A meanes for our deliv'rauce ; turn your 

cloakes, 
Quoth bee, for Pucke ia busy in these 

oakes : 
If ever we at Boswnrth will be found 
Then turiie your cloakes, for this is 
fairy ground." 

Fiom another pa.ssage, it should seem that 
there was a popular belief that if you 
struck a fairy or walking .spirit, that it 
would dissolve into air. Our prelate was 
just mentioning the turning of the cloak 
above : 

"But, ere the witchcraft was perform'd, 

we meeto 
A very man, who had not cloven feote, 
Tho' William, still of little faith, doth 

doubt, 
'Tis Robin or some spirit walkes about. 

Strike him, quoth he, and it will turne 

to aire, 
Crosse yourselves thrice, and strike him 

— strike liim that dare 
Thought I, for sure this massie Forester 
In blows will prove the better conjurer." 

The Bishop was right, for it proved to be 
the keeper of the forest, who showed them 
their way which they had lost. The fol- 
lowing on the same subject is from the ode 
by Collins on The Superstitions of the 
UitjMands, 1788 : 

— ' Still 'tis said, the Fairy people meet 
Beneath each birken shade on mead or 

hilt. 
There each trim lass, that skims the 

milky store. 
To the swart tribes their creamy bowls 

allots : 
By night they sip it round the cottage 

door. 
While airy minstrels warble jocund 

notes.' 

I have printed in my Fairy ifytkology of 
Shukf.ipetir, 1875, some " Conjurations 
for Fairies," from two MSS. In the three 
old madrigals from Ravenscroft and 
Weelkes, inserted in the same volume, 
there seems to be no sufhcient distinction 
made between two things very broadly 
distinct, I apprehend — the fairies or 
nymphs of Grecian mythology and the 
fairies or elves or modern European folk- 
lore. 

Compare Knockers. The historian 
Wace informs us, in "Le Roman de Rou," 
that he went expressly to the forest of 
Brecheliant, in Bretagne, on a report 
which had reached him that there fairipK 
were to be veritably seen ; but he hunted 



«rei7 corner of tlie forest, and rettirned 
from his sleeveless errand, not a little 
vexed at his disappointment. " A fool," 
says he, "1 went, and a fool I returned. 
Alfred .Maury, J.a Forets ilt la Guuli-, 
1867, p. 331. 

Fairies in Scotland.— It .ippcars 
that in Scotland formerly " Fairie.s hold 
from time immemorial certain fields 
which could not be taken away without 
gratifying tho.<»B niorry sprites by a piece 
of moiioy" : but that at a later period (the 
18th century) " l-'airies, without retjuiring 
compeiisatiou, have I'enounced their pos- 
sessions." From the same source we de- 
rive the following details respecting a re- 
markablv romantic linn formed by the 
water of the Criclmp, co. Dumfries, in- 
accessible in a great measure to real 
beings. Stat. .Xcc. of ScottnntI, xxi., 148. 
'•This linn was considered as the habita- 
tion of imaginary ones; and at the en 



trance into 



_t tliere was a curious cell or 
cave, called the Klf's Kirk, where, accord- 
ing to the superstition of the times, the 
imaginary inhabitants of the Linn were 
supposed to hold their meetings. This 
cave, proving a p,o(od free stone quarry, 
has latoly (17'J4) been demolishe<l for the 
purpose of building houses, and from 
being the abodes of elves, has been con- 
verte<l into habitations for men." Ibid., 
xiii., 245. "The Queen of Fairio, men- 
tioned in Jean \Veir'.s Indictment, is prob- 
ably the same .Sovereign with the Queen 
of Elf-land, who makes a figure in the case 
of Alison Pearson. 15th May, 1588; which 
I believe is the first of the kind in the 
Record." Additions and Notes to J/or- 
laurin's Arijiiments and Decisions in re- 
markable t'ases. Law Courts, Scotland, 
1774, p. 726. In 17;i5, the statistical re- 
port on Stronsay and Eday, two parishes 
in Orkney, supplied the annexed items of 
information: "The common people of 
this district remain to this day so credu- 
lous, as to think that fairies do exist ; 
I that an inferior species of witchcraft is 
still practiced, and that houses have been 
haunte<i, not only in former ages, 
but that they are haunted, at least 
noises are heard which cannot be ac- 
counted for on rational principles, 
even in our days. \n instance of the 
latter happened only three years ago, in 
the house of .John Spence, boat-carpen- 
ter." XV., 430. Under another head 
(Parish of Kirkmichnel) the renort 
states: "Not more firmly e.stablislie<l in 
this country is the belief in gho.sts than 
that in fairies. The legendary records of 
fancy, transmitted from age to age, hare 
assigned their mansions to that class of 
genii, in detached hillocks covered with 
verdure, situated on the banks of purling 
brooks, or surrounded by thickets of wood . 



These hillocks are called sioth-dhunan, 
abbreviated sioth-anan, from Bioth, peace, 
and dun, a mound. They derive this 
name from the practice of the Druids, who 
were wont occasionally to retire to green 
eminences to administer justic-e, establish 
peace, and compose differences between 
contending parties. As that venerable 
order taught a Saoglil hal, or World be- 
yond the present, their followers, when 
they were no mure, fondly imagined, that 
seats where they exercised a yirtne so 
beneficial to mankind, were still inhabited 
by them in their disembodied state. In 
the autumnal season, when the moon 
shines from a serene sky, often is the way- 
faring traveller arrested by the musick of 
the hills, more melodious than the straine 
of Orpheus. Often struck with a more 
solemn scene, he beholds the visionary 
hunters engaged in the chace, and pursu- 
ing the deer of the clouds, while the hol- 
lo(v rocks, in long-sounding echoes. 



reverberate their cries. " There are 
several now living, who assert that they 
have seen and heard this aerial hunting, 
and that they have been suddenly sur- 
rounded by visionary forms, and assailed 
by a multitude of voices. About fifty 
years ago (this was written about 1793), a 
clergyman in the neighbourhood, whose 
faith was more regulated by the scepti- 
cism of philosophy than the credulity of 
superstition, could not be prevailed upon 
to yield his assent to the opinion of the 
times. At length, however, he felt from 
experience that he doubted what he ought 
to have believed. One night as he was 
returning home, at a late hour, froin a 
presbytery, he was seized by the fairies, 
and carried aloft into the air. Through 
fields of BBther and fleecy-cloinjs he jour- 
nied many a mile, descrying, like Sancho 
Panza on his Clavilenn, the earth far dis- 
tant below him, and no bigger than a 
ntit-shell. Being thus sufliciently con- 
vinced of the reality of their existence, 
they let him down at the door of his 
own house, where he afterward often le- 
cited to the wondering circle the mar- 
vellous tale of his adventure," xii., 461. 
A note adds : " NotwithstPiiding the pro- 
gressive increase of knowledge and pro- 
pnitional decay of superstition in the 
Highlands, these genii are still supposed 
by many of the people to exist in the 
woods and serjue.sfered valleys of the 
mountains, where they frequently' appear 
to the lonely traveller, clothed in green, 
with di-shevelled hair floating over their 
shoulders, and with faces more blooming 
than the vermil blush of a summer morn- 
ing. At night in particular, when fancy 
assimilates to its own preconceived ideas 
every appearance and every sound, the 
wandering enthusiast is frequently enter- 
tained by their musick, more melodious 
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than he ever before heard. It is curious 
to observe, how much this agreeable de- 
lusion corresponds with the superstitious 
opinion of the Itomaus, concerning the 
same class of genii, represented undei 
different names. The Lpicurean Lucre- 
tius describes the credulity ia the follow- 
ing beautiful verses : 

" Ueuc loca capripedus satyros, nyni- 
phasijtie tenere 

Fiuitiini piugunt, et faunos esse loqu- 
untur; 

Quorum iioctirago strepitu, ludoque 
jocanti 

Adljrmant volgo taciturna ailentia 
rumpi 

Chordarumque sonos fieri, dulcesque 
querelas 

Tibia quas fundit digitas pulsata can- 
entura" : 
A farther note by Brand himself in refer- 
ence to the above incident aays : 
" In plain English, I should suspeet that 
spirits of a different sort from fairies had 
taken the honest clergj-man by the head, 
and triuueh he has omitted the circum- 
stance in his marvellous narration, I have 
no doubt but that the good man san- 
double on the occasion, and that his own 
mare, not fairies, landed him safe at his 
own door." 

In a statistical report of the con- 
dition of Strachur and Stralachlan, 
CO. Argyle, in the 18th century, oc- 
curs the subjoined passage : " About 
eight miles to the eastward of Cailleach- 
vear, a small conical hill rises considerably 
above the neighbouring hills. It is seen 
from Inverary, and from many parts at a 
great distance. It is called tiien-Sluia, 
the fairy habitation of a multitude " : 
adding in a note, " A belief in fairies 
prevailed very much in the Highlands of 
old : nor at this day is it quite obliterated. 
A small conical hill, called Sien, was as- 
8igne<l them for a dwelling, from which 
melodious music was frequently heard, 
and gleams of light .seen in dark nights." 
Stat, .ice, iv., 5<)0. Pinkerton, writing 
in 1799, informs us that "The fairies are 
little beings of doubtful choracter. some 
times benevolent, .sometimes mischievous. 
On Hallowe'en and on some other even- 
ings, they and the Gyar-Carlins are sure 
to be abroad and to stap those they meet 
and are displeased with, full of butter 
and heare-awns. In winter nights they 
are heard curling on every sheet of ice. 
Having a septennial sacrifice of a human 
being to maice to the Devil, they some- 
times carry away children, leaving little 
vixens of their own in the cradle. The 
diseases of cattle are very commonlv at- 
tributed to their mischievous operation. 
Cows are often elf-shot." Jlcron'f Joiir- 
ney, ii.. 227. A writer describing the 
superstitions currant in the vicinity of 



St. Andrew's, Scotland, says : " In pri- 
vate breweries, to prevent the interfer- 
ence of the fairies, a live coal ia thrown 
into the vat. A cow's milk no fairy can 
take away, if a burning coal is conducted 
across her back and under her belly imme- 
diately after her delivery. The same mis- 
chievous elves cannot enter into a house 
at night if, before bedtime, the lower 
end of the crook or iron chain, by which a 
vessel is suspended over the fire, be raised 
up a few links." J.riteT from PTofcssor 
riayfiiir in Mr. lltditi!, January 2G, 1804. 

Fairy Butter.^.\ species of gela- 
tine. See Forby's Vocabiilary of East 
.inolio. 1830, p.* 108. 

Fairy Poetry.— In the " Maydes 
Metamorphosis," 1601, occurs the follow- 
ing fairy song: — 

'* Round about, round about, in a fine 

ri n g-a : 
Thus we dance, thus we dance, and thus 

wo ning-a : 
Trip and go, to and fro, over this 

green-a, 
.\l! .Tliout, in and out, for our bravo 

queen-a. 

Round about, round about, in a fine 

ring-a : 
Thus we dance, thus we dance, and thus 
sing-a : 

to and fro, over this 



and out, for our brave 



we 
Trip and go, 

green-a. 
All about, in 

queen-a. 

We've danc'd round about in a fine 

ring-a ; 
We have danc'd lustily, and thus we 

King-a : 
All about, in and nut. over this greon-a. 
To and fro, trip and go, to our brave 

q-ipcn-a." 

So, again, Drayton ; 

" Dnron. Come, frolick youth, and fol- 
low me, 
Mv frantique bov. and T'le show thee 
The countrey of the fayries." 

—}fu!ir.i E!hui7n, 1G30, p. 24. Randolph 
describes fairy hunting : 

"Dor. I hope Kini Oheron and his 

rnv.il Mab are well? 
Jof. They are. I never saw their 

Graces eat such a meal before. 
,Tt>f. They are rid a hunting. 
Dor. Hare, or deer, my lord? 
Joe. Neither: a brace of snails of the 
<ir.»t he.id." 
r find the following in Herrick's " Hespe- 
rides : 

" Thr Fnirirf." 
If ye will with Mab findo grace, 
Ret each platter in its place; 
Rake tho fier up and get 
Water in ere sun be set : 
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Wash your pailes and dense your 

dairies, 
Sluts are loathsome to the fairies: 
Sweep your house, who doth not so, 
Mab will pinch her by the toe." 

There nre some allusions in Corbet's 
fcallad entitled " The Fairies Farewell." 

" Farewell rewards and fairies, 

Good house wives now may say ; 
For now fowle sluts in dairies 

Do fare as well as they : 
And, though they sweepe their hearths 
no lesse 

Then maides were wont to doe, 
Yet who of late for cleanlinesse 

Fintles six pence in her shooer' 

Lament, lament, old Abbies, 

The fairies lost command. 
They did but change priest's babies. 

And now grown puritanes, 
"Who live as changelings ever since 

For love of your deraaines. 

At morning and at evening both 

You merry were and glad, 
So little care of sleepe and sloatli 

These pretty ladies had : 
When Tom came home from labour , 

Or Cisse to milking rose, 
Then merrily went ttieir tabor, 

And nimbly went their toes. 
Witnesse those rings and roundelayes 

Of theirfi which yet remaine, 
Were footed in Queene Maries dayes 

On many a grassy plaine. 

A tell-tale in their company 

They never could endure. 
And who 80 kept not secretly 

Their mirth was punistit sure. 
It was a iust and Christian deed 

To pinch such black and blew : 
O how the Common-wealth doth need 

Such lu.'itices as you I'' 

■The following is in Poole's Pamaisus, 
1657, p. 333 : 

" There is Mab, the mistress fairy, 
That doth nightly rob the dairy, 
And can help or hurt the churning 
As she please, without discerning. 
She that pinches country wenches 
If they rub not clean their benches: 
And with sharper nails remembers, 
When they rake not up the embers. 
But if so they chance to feast her. 
In their shooe she drops a tester. 
This is she that empties cradles, 
Takes out children, puts in ladles. 
Trains forth midwives in their slum- 
ber 
With a sivo, the holes to number ; 
And then leads them from their 

boroughs 
Thorough ponds ond water-furrows." 



Here is Dr. King's description of "Or- 
pheus' Fairy Entertainment": — 

" A roasted ant that's nicely done 

Bv one small atom of the sun ; 

These are flies eggs in moon - shine 

poach'd ; 
This is a flea's thigh in collops scotch'd, 
'Twas hunted yesterday i' th Park, 
And like t' have scap'd us in the dark. 
This is a dish entirely new, 
Butterflies brains dissolv'd in dew ; 
These lovers' vows, these courtiers' 

hopes. 
Things to be eat by microscopes : 
These sucking mites, a glow-worm's 

heart, 
This is a delicious rainbow-tart." 

King's Works, 177G, 111, 112. And Pope 
says : 

" Of airy elves by moon-light shadows 

seen, 
The silver token and the circled green." 
— Bape of the Lock. 

Faira. — A fair is a greater kind of 
market, granted to any town by privilege, 
for the more speedy and commodious pro- 
viding of such things as the place stands 
in need of. Fairs are generally kept once 
or twice in a year. Proclamation is to be 
made how long they are to continue, and 
no person is allowed to sell any goods after 
the time of the fair is ended, on forfeiture 
of double their value. The term appears 
to be derived from Latin forts, outside the 
town, whence the French foire, because 
fairs, as distinguished from markets, were 
held beyond the urban precincts. War- 
ton (ells us, that before nourishing towns 
vvero established, and the necessaries of 
life, from the conienience of communica- 
tion and the increase of provincial civility, 
could be procured in various places, goods 
and commodities of every kind were 
chiefly sold at fairs : to these, as to one 
universal mart, the people resorted peri- 
odically, and supplied most of their wants 
for the ensuing year. The di-splay of 
merchandise and the conflux of custoraers, 
at these principal and almost only em- 
poria of domestic commerce, were prodigi- 
ous ; and they were often held on open 
and extensive plains on that account as 
well as to prevent infection. Robert of 
Brunne, in 1303, notices that fairs dis- 
appeared in a night. He likens to their 
snort existence ill-gotten wealth : 

" Here mayst thou se, euyl wunne 

thyng. 
With eyre shal neuer make gode endyng ; 
Namly with thyng of holy cherche 
Shalt thou neuer spede wel to werche, 
That mayst thou se by parsones eyres: 
Hyt fareth wyth hem as doth with these 

f eyres ; 
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Now ys the feyre byggede weyl, 
And on the morne ys ther neuer a deyl. 
Ryche tresoure now furthe men leye, 
And on the touther day hyt ys all 
aweye." 

IIiiHilhjni] Syniie, i. ©d. Furnivall, p. 
292. A constant incidence of the grunt 
of manors in ancient times was the leave 
to establish local fairs ami innrketK, to 
the tolls of which the lord micht be en- 
titled, and which would gradually tend to 
develope his property. Of attend- 
ance at fairs on the Sabbath, Humphrey 
Roberts of King's Langley speaks in his 
"Complaint for Reformation," 1572: 
" Lcaue therefore," he says, " your care- 
ful! toyle and labours \'pon the Saboth 
day : as cartyng, carying of sackes and 
packes, hyinj^e and sellyng: yea keping 
of faiers ami markets — ." Sometimes, 
when the day fell on the Sabbath, the fair 
was held on the Monday, as Hearno says 
of Wantage Fair in 1723, where among 
other sports introduced were backsword or 
cudgel-play between the hill-country and 
the vale-country, Berkshire being cele- 
brated for this amu.sement. Wantage at 
this time enjoyed three fairs, one on July 
7 (Tran.shition of St. Thomas a Bcekot), a 
second on October (5 (St. Faith's Day), 
and a third, then of recent origin, called 
the Con.stnble's Fair, granted by the high 
constable after being chosen for Wantage. 
Heanie's T)wnj, July 10, 1723. In 1872 
the fairs at Charlton, near Woolwich, and 
Blackheath, were held for the Inst time. 
The former was known as Horn Fair, and 
from the disorderly character of the pro- 
ceedings arose the proverb, " All is fair 
at Horn Fair." HaKlitfs Prnrerhi, 1882, 

f). 49. Greenwich Fair was still kept within 
iving memory, one of the attractions being 
that of rolling down the hill. There 
is a small broadside account in dog- 
-gerel verse of the humours of Bow Fair. 
Among the attendants at fairs in the 
olden time, the sharpers and pickpockets 
mu.stered pretty strongly. Tn the ballad 
of "Rugged and Tom and True," it is 
said : 

"The pick-pocket« in n throng. 

At a market or a faire, 
Will try whose purse is strong. 
That they may the money share." 

In the Life and Adventures of 
Bamfylde Moore Carew, 1745, we read 
how at Bridgewater Fair the deaf, 
blind, dumb, lame, and other sham- 
mers were present in great force, 
and how on one occasion the mayor 
having let it be known that he intended 
to cure them of their complaints, caused 
them to be taken to the Darkhouse, where 
a medical man examined them, but (per- 



haps intentionally) leaving the door un- 
locked, they all decamped. 

There are two old English proverbs that 
relate to fairs: "Men speak of the fair 
as things went with them there " ; as also, 
"To come a day after the fair." The 
first seems intentfed to rhyme. The second 
is still perfectly common. 

Mr. Cornelius Walford has collected 
in his volume on the subject, 1883, 
a large body of information on Fairs 
in Fngtand, their origin, antiquity, 
development, and disappearance. Some 
of those still held date from .^nglo- 
Saion times, and were established by vir- 
tue of royal grants; they necessarily occa- 
sioned a body of statutory enactments 
peculiarly bearing on their incidence, of 
which not the least remarkable and 
troublesome was the complication arising 
from the strong alien element in these 
institutions. C Walford, Fairs, Past 
mid Present, 1883, p. 19, et seqq. ; Wheat- 
lev, Hound about Piccadilly and Pall 
itall, 1870. pp. 200-02. In his valuable 
paper on the Kiug's Peace, Mr. Hubert 
Hall has explained the meaning and 
origin of the " Peace of the Fair," or in 
other words the official regulations for the 
maintenance of order and justice in view 
of the large body of foreigners whom these 
institutions gradually attracted. .4nrt- 
qnary, November 18SB, p. 189. 

At the Lammas Fair at Exeter 
and at Barnstaple the opening of 
the proceedings was denoted by the 
hoisting of a large glove on a pole, 
and at the latter place, in more 
recent times, the pole was dressed 
with dahlias. By the Statute of 2 Edw. 
III. c. 13, it was ordered that "A cry 
shalbe made at the begynnyng of euery 
feyre how longe it shall induce & that 
none shall sell after vpon payne to be gre- 
uously punyshed agaynst the Kynge." 
The authority of the proprietor or lord 
of the fair was only co-existent in dura- 
tion with the fair itself ; merchants con- 
tinuing to trade after the legal conclusion 
of the fair were amerced in double the 
value of the goods so sold ; nothing but 
the necflMariee of life were to be on sale 
on feast-days and Sundays : except only 
■'fore sonday in the heruyst " ; trie Lon- 
doners were permitted to attend all fairs 
under pain of ten pounds' fine to the bin- 
derer or hinderers. The articles are 
" Wine, wax, beiffes, muttons, wheite, & 
mult.*' This proves that fairs still con- 
tinued to be the principal marts for pur- 
chasing necessaries in large quantities, 
which now are supplied by frequent trad- 
ing towns : and the mention of oeiffes and 
muttons (which are salted oxen or sheep) 
Hhews that at so late a period they knew 
little of breeding cattle. It may seem 
(surprising that their own neighbourhood, 
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including the cities of Oxford and Coven- 
try, could not supply them with commodi- 
ties neither rare nor costly : which they 
thus fetched at a considerable expense 
of carriage. It is a rubric in some of the 
monastic rules, " De Euntibus ad Nun- 
dinas " ; i.e., concerning those who go to 
fairs. Warton's U. E. P. by Hazlitt, ii., 
260. 

Prior to 1400, at Oswestry in Shrop- 
shire, the Welsh tenants of the lord 
were accustomed to keep watch and ward 
for three days and nights at the four gates 
of the town during the fairs of St. .\ti- 
drew and St. O-swald ; but owing to the 
irrejjularities committed by their men tlio 
service was conimiite<i for a piiyment, 
which went to hire Englishmen to perform 
the .same duty. Pennant's Tours in Wairs, 
1810, i., »4.5-6. Minstrels and ballad- 
singers, it seems, attended fairs in the 
time of Elizabeth, and we hear of two 
men, Outroaring Dick and Wat Wimbers, 
gaining twentv sliillings a day nt Brain- 
tree fair in Essex. Thev were noted 
trebles. Hazlitt's Warton,"l871, iv., 428. 
Great complaint was made in the reign 
of Henry Vl. of the irregularities and 
disorderly proceedings at our English 
fairs, especially on festivals, such aa Sun- 
day, Good Friday, .\sconsion Day, and so 
forth, and in 23 Hen. VI. we find a peti- 
tion submitted to that monarch for the 
suppression of fairs throughout the couu- 
try on holy days set apart for the service 
of the Churchj including the Sabbath it- 
self. The petitioners rcquiretl the fulfil- 
ment of their prayer from after the next 
Michaelmas then en.suin^ in perpetuity ; 
but the king declined, in his response, 
to make more than a partial and tempo- 
rary conces-sion. Antiq. Hrprri., 1807, 
iii., 444-5. It appears from the " North- 
umberland Household Book," 1512, that 
the stores of hi.s lord.sliip's house nt Wre- 
sill, for the whole year, were laid in 
from fairs. From the ancient fabliau of 
the " Merchant turned Monk," and from 
other sources^ we gather that the same 
was the case in France, if not in other 
continental countries, at this, early period. 
Braithwaite. in describing what ought to 
be the qualifications of the chief officers of 
an earl, writes: "They must be able to 
iudge, not onely of the prices, but of the 
goodnes of nil kindes of corne, cattell, 
and other household provisions : and the 
better to enable themselves therto. are 
oftentimes to ride to fay res and great 
markets, and ther to have conference with 
graziers and purveiors, being men of witt 
and experience — " Some Rules and 
Orders for the government of the house of 
an Earle, (circa 1(540), npiul Mi.icrll. 
Antiq. Angl., 1821. Hearne furni.shes an 
interesting account of St. Frideswide's 
Fair at Oxford, originally granted by 



Henry I. to be held for twelve days to- 
gether within the precincts of the priory, 
beginning with the feast of St. Benedict, 
but removed by Henry III. to St. Frides- 
wide's Day. October 19. It was kept in 
St. Frideswide's meadow, and during it« 
continuance the prior exorci.sed supreme 
jurisdiction over the village of Ox- 
ford, and subsequently over the city, 
of which the keys were deli\ere<i 
to him for the time being. Abuses, 
however, gradually led to the discon- 
tinuance of this custom in the reign 
of Richard II., when the Chancellor of the 
I'niversity interdicted the farther visits 
of the traders, and so abolished the fair. 
Hearne's Ditiri/, June 8, 1730. In C'nnr- 
dia. or the Witches, by R. D., 1683, is fur- 
nished a not very flattering account of 
the proceedings at Sturbridge Fair, vul- 
garly called Stirbitch Fair. It is curious 
to find, however, that in 1686 the library 
of James Chamberlainc was sold there. 
The ceremonial of proclaiming Bridge 
Fair was duly ob.served at Peter- 
borough in 1898. .At noon on the 4th of 
October the Mayor and Corporation 
walked in procession to the bridge span- 
ning the river, where the Town Crier de- 
clared the fair open, to be held as well in 
Northamptonshire as in Hunting<lon8hire. 
The original charter dates back to the 
time of Henry VIII. According to cus- 
tom, the Mayor afterwards entertained 
the members of the Corporation to a sau- 
sage and champagne hiiiclieon nt an hotel 
adjacent to the fair field. In the Church- 
wardens' .Vccoutits of St. Laurence Parish, 
Rending, A.n. 1499, is the following 
article: - " Receypt. It. Hec. at the 
Fnver for a stondinp in the Church porch, 
iiijd." Coates' History of Reading, p. 
214. By " .\dvertisements partly for due 
order in the publique administration of 
Common Pr.iyors," Ac, 25 Jan. 7 Eliz.. 
it was enjoined, " that in all faires and 
common markets, falling uppon the Sun- 
day, there be no shewing of any wares 
before the serWce be done." Machyn in 
his Diary mentions that on St. Peter's 
Day (June 29). 1557, a small fair, for the 
sale of wool and other like commodities, 
was held in the churchyard of St. Mar- 
garet's, in the City of London. 

A cnnsTiicuous feature in the man- 
agement of these institutions was the 
sy.stem of tolls exacted from the 
frequenters, especially in the case of 
foreigners. It used to be said that 
in some of the principal French 
fairs the dues absorbed half the profits of 
alien vendors. .Vt the .same time, it neems 
to have been often customary to allow 
goods imported from other countries to 
enter, and the unsold portion to leave, 
ports on a re<luced scale of harbour and 
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excise dues. But at Corby, co. of North- 

amptoit, between Kettering and King's 
Clin, they still hold, once in twenty yenrs. 
under a charter of KliEaboth, coitHrined 
by Charles 11^ what is termed Piilo Fair 
on May 19. By the said charter the men 
and tenants of the ancient demesne of 
Corby, once belongltig to the .St, Johns, 
Bubseijuently to the Willoughbv D'Kreh- 
bys and Latimers, and now to Ladv Car- 
diKun, were freed from town and bridge 
tolls throughout the kingdom, and from 
serving on juries and in the Militia. The 
charter is read at four o'clnck in the morn- 
ing at each entrance to the village; the 
stocks are brought out ; bars or poles are 
laid across all the approaches; and all, 
«ho do not pay the toll, are carried — the 
men on poles, and the women on chairs, 
round the streets, and place<l in durance, 
till the demand is met. Jn 11102 the fair 
was very nunijrously atten<ied. and on the 
21st May the President of the National 
Record .Vssociatiun visited the village, and 
was pleased to find that the ancient usage 
had not been relinquished. The president 
WBK himself chaired, and borne through 
the streets, preceded by a band, placed in 
the stocks with the oldest inhabitant, and 
duly released on compliance with the re- 
(juisition. 

At Bamet Fair, they at all events, 
when we were last there, sold a varied 
assortment of gilt gingerbread, re- 
presenting soldiers, animals, and other 
hgures. The four Crimbridge fairs were: 
Reach Fair, held in Rogation Week ; 
Barnwell cr Midsummer Fair; the Nuns' 
or Garlic Fair ; and Stourbridge Fair. The 
best account of the last is in Gunning's 
Bcminisernces (1789-1854). Compare 
Sturbridge Fair, infra. A picture of 
Harlow Bush Fair, Essex, was formerly 
on the wall of the first-floor room at the 
old Klephant Tavern in Fenchurch Street, 
and was attributed to Hogarth. Timbs, 
Clubt and Club-Life, 1872, p. 401. It won 
at the Fair of Abingdon in Berkshire, 
that the servants of tlie house were ab- 
sent when .Vniy Robsart was murdered at 
Cumnor. .V fair is usually held at Read- 
ing on Candlemas Day for cattle and 
horses ; but of late the day for holding it 
has not always been rigidly observed. Mr. 
Brand gathered from a newspaper that 
an annual fair was then held in the Broad 
Gate at Lincoln on the 14th .September, 
called Fool's Fair, for the sale of cattle, 
so culled, on that authority, as follows: 
" King William and his Queen having 
visited Lincoln, while on their tour 
through the Kingdom, made the citizens 
an offer to Ber%-e them in any manner 
they liked best. They asked for a fair, 
though it was harvest, when few people 
can attend it, and though the town had 
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no trade nor any manufacture. The King 
smiled, and granted their request ; observ- 
ing, that it was a humble one indeed." 
In the eighteenth century Thomas Day, 
author of Sandford and Merion, 1786, in- 
stituted what was known us Fairiop Fair, 
which used to be opened in Kpping Forest 
by drawing a ship made of one fir tree 
on a trunk with six horses round a cer- 
tain area in the Forest three times. 
.Among the Hardwicko Papers, re- 
cently sold to the Uriti.sh Museum, 
were grants by the Crown of fairs 
to Hawarden, co, Flint, Woburn, co. 
Bedford (on the l.st of January yearly, 
Ac, from 1762), and t-o Westcot, near 
Dorking (1726), In the last century, Ly- 
sons, speaking of the numerous fairs at 
Okehampton, Devon, says that the holi- 
day fair held on the Saturday after Christ- 
Huis was called the Giglet. Matinn Britan- 
nia, Devonshire, p. 370. At Faversham, 
in Kent, two fairs were formerly allowed, 
e.ich lasting ten days. One, calle<l St. 
Valentine's Fair, commence*! on Febru- 
ary 14, the other on August Ist, In the 
18th century, in the parish of Waraphray, 
in .Scotland, it seems that hiring fairs 
used to be much frequented. " Thoise," 
it is said " who are to hire, wear a green 
sprig in their hat : and it is very seldom 
that servants ■nil! hire in any other 
place. "^ Stat. Are., xxi,, 457. Whit- 
stable Fair was held on Good Friday. In 
two poetical writings of the earlier half 
of tlie 18th century are descriptions of the 
old-fashioned fair worth reproducing : 

' ' Now pedlars' stalls with glitt'hng 

toys are laid, 
Tlie various fairings of the country 

maid ; 
Long silken laces hang upon tlie twine, 
.\nd rows of pins and amber bracelets 

shine. 
Here the tight lass, knives, combs and 

scissars spies, 
.\nd looks on thimbles with desiring 

eyes. 
The mountebank now treads the stage, 

and sells 
His pills, his balsams, and his ague- 
spells ; 
N'ow o'er and o'er the nimble tumbler 

springs, 
.\nd on the rope the ventrous maiden 

swings ; 
Jack Pudding in his party-colour'd 

jacket 
Tosses the gloves, and jokes at every 

packet ; 
Here raree-shows are seen, and Punch's 

feats, 
.\nd pockets pick'd in crouds, and vari- 
ous cheats." 
—Oay't Sixth Pastoral. 
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"Next morn, I ween, the village char- 

ter'd fair, 
A dav that's ne'er forgot throughout 

the year : 
Soon as the lark expands her auburn 

fan, 
Forttelling dav, before the day began, 
Then ' Jehu Ball ' re-echoes down the 

lane, 
Crack goes the whip, and rattling 

sounds the chain. 
With tinkling bells the stately beast 

yrinvn proud. 
Champs on the bit, and neighing roars 

nfuud. 
The bridles dotted o'er with many a 

llow'r. 
The six-team'd waggon forms a leafy 

bow'r. 
Young Damon whistled to Dorinda's 

song, 
The Mdle tuneful play'd the time along. 
At length arriv'd, the statute fills the 

fair, 
Dorcas and Lydia, Bella too was there : 
Favours and gauzes, variegated gay, 
Punch loudly squeaks, the drum pro- 
claims the play. 
The pole high rear'd, the dance, the 

gambol shew'd 
Mirtu and diversion to the gaping 

crowd : 
Sam with broad smile, and Poll with 

dimpled face, 
Revers'd the apron, shews she wants a 

place. 
The race in sacks, the quoit, the cir- 
cling reel, 
Wliiie Prue more thoughtful buys a 

spinning wheel. 
The grinning Andrew perch'd on Folly's 

stool. 
Proves th' artificial, not the natural 

fool: 
For Hodge declares he thinks, devoid of 

art. 
He must be wise, who acts so well bis 
Dart !" 
— H. Rowe's Poems, 1796. 

One of the constant attractions in fairs 
both in London and in thj provinces was 
the theatrical show, usually in a booth, 
and limited to a brief repre.sentation, to 
suit a succession of spectators. Favoiir- 
ite subjects were the Creation, Noah't 
Flood, the Nine Worlhini, and Punchi- 
nello, or Punch and Judy. Hazlitt's 
Manual of Old Plays, 1892, np. 34, 167, 
187. The Towneley series of Mvsteries is 
described as having been perioaically ex- 
hibited at Woodkirk Fair, as well 
as at Wakefield, and it is some- 
times referred to as the Woodkirk series. 
We are told that in the 18th century a 
practice still continued at Dundonald, in 
Ayrshire, " of kindling a large fire, or 
tawnle as it is usually termed, of wood, 



upon some eminence, and making merry 
around it, upon the eve of the Wednesday 
of Mnrymnss Fair in Irvine fwhich begin* 
on the third Monday of August and con- 
tinues the whole week). As most fair 
days in the country were formerly popish 
holidays, and their eves were usually 
spent in religious ceremonies and in diver- 
sions, it has been suppo.sed that tawnles 
were first lighted up by our Catholic 
fathers, though some derive their origin 
from the Druidical Times." From the 
same source we lenrn th.it Christ's Kirk 
May Fair, Kenethmont, Aberdeenshire, 
"was kept on the Green, and in the 
night ; henci? it was by the people called 
Sleepy - market. About a century ago, 
the proprietor changed it from night 
to day ; but so strong was the pre- 
possession of the people in favour of the 
old custom, that, rather than comply with 
the alteration, they chose to neglect it 
altogether." The same account, speak- 
ing of Marykirk, co. Kincardine, says: 
"On the outside of the church, strongly 
fixed to the wall, are the Joggs. These 
were made use of, where the weekly mar- 
ket and annual fair stood, to confine and 
punish those who had broken the peace, 
or used too much freedom with the pro- 
perty of others. The stocks were used for 
tlio feet, and the joggs for the neck of the 
offender, in which he was confined, at 
least, during the time of the fair." 
Though the worthy minister who drew up 
this account has omitted the etymology of 
joggs, I should think it a very obviotis 
one^from Ju<ium, a yoke. Slat. .4rcoiint 
tif Scotland, vii., 622 : xiii., 77 ; xviii. 612. 

In Mr. G. L. Gomme's Presidential .id- 
dress to the Fo!k-TiOre Society, 1894, oc- 
curs an account of an early usage at a 
place in Lanarkshire, about the time of 
St. Luke's Fair, and the President points 
out that the Kourds have a precisely simi- 
lar cult. The narrative is rather long; 
but it is too curious to omit or abridge, 
and so I crave leave to reproduce it : — 

^An ancient custom, for the observance 
of which Riithergten has long been fam- 
ous, is the baking of sour cakes. Some 
peculiar circumstances attending the ope- 
rotion render an account of the manner 
in which it is done not altogether unneces- 
sary, .^bout eight or ten days before St. 
Luke's Fair (for they are baked at no 
other time of the year), a certain quantity 
of oatmeal is made into dough with warm 
water, and laid up in a vessel to ferment. 
Being brought to a proper degree of fer- 
mentation and consistency, it is rolled up 
into balls, proportionable to the intended 
largeness of the cakes. With the dough 
is commonly mixed a small quantity of 
sugar, and a little aniseed or cinnamon. 
The baking is executed by women only. 
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and they 8«tdom begin their work till after 
■unset, and u night or two before the fair. 
A large apace of the house, chosen for the 
purpose, is marked out by a line drawn 
upon it. The area within is considered 
as consecrated ground, and is not, by any 
of the bystanders, to be touched with im- 
punity. A transgression incurs a small 
nne, which ia always laid out on drinks 
for the use of the compony. This hal- 
lowed spot ia occupied by six or eight 
women, all of whom, except the toaster, 
seat them.selves on the ground in a circu- 
lar figure, having their feet turned to- 
wards thfi fire. Each of them is provided 
with u bake-board about two feet square, 
which they hold on their knees. The 
woman who toasts the cakes, which is done 
o.i n girdle suspended over the fire, is 
calleil the <jueen or bride, and the rest are 
called her maidens. These are distiu- 
giii&hed from one another by names given 
them for the occasion. She who sits next 
the fire towards the east is called the 
Todler; her companion on the left hand 
is called the Hixiler, and the rest have 
arbitrary names given them by the bride 
— as Mrs. Baker, best .ind worst maids, 
etc. The operation is begun by the Tod- 
ler, who takes a ball of the dougn, forms it 
into a small cake, and then casta it on 
the boke-board of the Hodler, who beats 
it out a little thinner. This being done, 
she iu her turn throws it on the board of 
her neighbour, and thus it goes round 
from ea.st to west in the direction of the 
course of the sun, until it comes to the 
toaster, by which time it is as thin and 
smooth as a sheet of paper. The first cake 
that is cast on the girdle is u.iually named 
n.s a gift to some well-known cuckold, from 
a .superstitious opinion that thereby the 
rest will be preserved from mischance. 
Sometimes the cake is too thin as to be 
carried by the current of air up into the 
chimney. As the baking is wholly per- 
formed by the hand, a great deal ot noise 
is the consequence. The beats, however, 
are not irregular, nor destitute of an 
agreeable harmony, especially when they 
are accompanied with vocal music, which 
is frequently the case. Great dexterity 
is necessary, not only to beat out the cakes 
with no other instrument than the hand, 
so that no part of them shall be thicker 
than another, but especially to cast them 
from one board on another without ruff- 
ling or breaking them. The toasting re- 
quires con.sideranle skill, for which reason 
the most experienced person in the com- 
pany is chosen for that part of the work. 
One cake is sent round in quick succession 
to another, so that none of the company is 
suffered to be idle. The whole is a scene 
of activity, mirth, and diversion, and 
might afford an excellent subject for a 
picture, As there is no account, even by 



tradition itself, concerning the origin of 
this custom, it must be very ancient. The 
bread thus baked was, doubtless, never 
intended for common use. It is not easy 
to conceive whv mankind, especially in 
a rude age, would strictly observe so many 
ceremonies, and bo at so great pains in 
making a cake which, when folded to- 
gether, makes but a scanty iiioiilhfiil. Be- 
sides, it is always given away in presents 
to strangers who frequent the Fair. The 
custom seems to have been originally de- 
rived from paganism, and to rontnin not 
a few of the sacred rites peculiar to that 
impure religion- -as the 1eavene<l dough, 
nnu the mixing it with sugar and spices, 
the consecrat<xl ground, etc., etc. But 
the particular deity for whose honour 
these cakes were at first made is not, per- 
haps, easy to determine." 

In his Jolhj Btijgari, Burns makes the 
girl, who is enamoured of " Soldier lad- 
die," meet him at Cunningham Fair, 
dressed out in all his military finery. 
Fosbrooke tolls us, " Much quar- 
relling and fighting sometimes attended 
the monastic fairs, held in the church- 
yard; and Henry observes from Mura- 
tori, that, " When a fair was hold 
in Italy within the precincts of a 
cothedral or monastery, it was not 
uncommon to oblige every man to take 
an oath at the gate, before he was ad- 
mitted, that ho would neither lie, nor 
steal, nor cheat, while he continued in the 
fair." British .l/onacAism, ii., 217. Ac- 
cording to Olaus Magnus, the ancient 
Northern nations held annual ice fairs. 
Frost fairs and blanket fairs have been 
known on the Thames. The last great 
fro.<;t fair among us was in 1814. See 
" Old Ballads illustrating the Great Frost 
of 1683-4" (Percy Sac.) ; and Handbook 
of Early English Lit. Art. Frosts. 
Down to our own time, the great fair at 
Nijni Novgorod in Russia formed the 
source of supply and exchange on a scale 
of unparalleled magnitude and variety. 
C. Walford's Fairs Past and Prfsmf, 
1883. Compare Ascension Day, Cherry 
Fairs, Cuekoo, Greenwich Fair, Bartho- 
lomew Fair, Honey Fair, Horn Fair, 
Sttirhridge Fair, 4c. 

Fairing. — It was customary at ftU 
fairs to present fairings, which are 
gifts, bought at these annual markets. 
The custom prevailed in the days of Chau- 
cer, as appears by the subsequent passage 
in the "Wife of Bathes Prologue," where 
she boaats of having managed her several 
husbands so well : 

"I governed hem so well after my lawe 

That echo of hem ful blisful was, and 
fawe 

To bringe me gay thinges fro the faire 

They were ful gtnd," Ar. 
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And in " Kiusticu] NiincliiiiE," 173(): 

" Ad sun quisqtie redit; festivis Daph- 

nen Amyntas 
Exonerat Xeniis, dandoque astringit 

Amores." 

When these institutions were more 
general and more important, considerable 
Bums were laid out by wealthier 
persons in this way. The first Earl 
of Bristol, in his Diary, 1733-6-8, notes 
sums of £6 los. Od., £3 I2s. Od., and £7 
78. Od., bestowed on members of hjs family 
for the purchase of fairings at Bury St. 
Edmunds. But of course, the more usual, 
and at lea.st equally interesting and 
characteristic, home-bringings were of a 
humbler description, like that mentioned 
in the old song : — 

" O dear I what can the matter be? 

Johnny's so long at the fair : 

He promis'd to buy me a bunch of 

blue ribbons 
To tie up my bonnie brown hair." 

Fairy Ring's.— The haunts of fairies 
were thought to have been groves, moun- 
tains, the southern sides of hilts, and ver- 
dant meadows, where their diversion was 
dancing hand in hand in a circle, as 
alluded to by Shakespear in his " Mid- 
summer Night's Dream." The traces of 
their tiny feet are supposed to remain 
visible on the grass long afterward, and 
are called fairy-rings or circles. Shake- 
spear's words are ; 

" To dance on ringlets to the whistling 
wind." 

" Ringlets of Grass," Dr. Grey observes, 
" are very common in meadows, which are 
higher, sowrer, and of a deeper green 
than the gra.ss that grows round them : 
and by the common people are usually 
called fairy circles." Again, in "The 
Tempest," act v. sc. 1, Prospero says : 

" Ye elves you demy puppets, 

thot 

By moon-shine do the green-sour ring- 
lets make. 

Whereof the ewe not bites." 

So again, 

" To dew her orbs upon the green." 
And Drayton : 

" They in their courses make that 
round, 

In meadows and in marshes found. 

Of them so call'd the fairy ground." 

They are again alluded to in Randolph's 

"Amyntas" : 

"They do request you now 
To give them leave to dance a fairy 
ring." 



Browne, the Devonshire poet, describes : 

— "a pleasant mead 

Wheie fairies often did their measures 

tread, 
Which in the meadows made such circles 

greeiie, 
.\s if with garlands it had crowned 

beene. 
Within one of these rounds was to be 

seeno 
A hillocke rise, where oft the fairy 

quefne 
At twy-light sate," 

— Pa.i/oral!( Roxb. Lib. ed.i., 66). "They 
had fine musicke always omong them- 
selves," says an author already cited, 
" and danced in a moon-shiny night, 
around, or in a ring, as one mav see at 
this day upon every common in England 
where mushroomes grow." Houvd about 
our Coal Fire. p. 41. The author of 
" Mons Catherinaa " has not forgotten to 
notice these ringlets in his poem : 

" Sive illic Lemurura populus sub nocte 

choreas 
Plauserit exiguas, viridesque attriverit 

herbos." 

They are also mentioned in George 
Smith's " Pastorals," 1770, p. 24. 

Olaus Magnus, " De Gentibus Sep- 
tentrionalibus," writes: "Similes illis 
spectris, quas in multis locis, prseser- 
tim nocturno tempore, suum salta- 
torium Orbem cum omnium Musaruni 
conceutu ver.sare solent," It appears 
from the same author (ibid. p. 410) 
that these dancers always parched up 
the grass, and therefore it is properly 
made the office of Puck to refresh it. See 
Steevens's Note on Reed's edit, of Shake- 
si,ear, 1S03, vol. iv. p. 343. The most 
clear and satisfactory remarks by 
earlier writers on the origin of fairy 
rings are probably those of Dr. Wollaston, 
made during a few years' residence in the 
country, lue cause of their appearance 
he ascribes to the growth of certain specie* 
of agaric, which so entirely absorb all 
nutriment from the soil beneath that the 
herbage is for a while destroyed. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, following in the same 
track, shews that fairy rings are nothing 
more than the seeds shed by a particular 
kind of fungus, which, as Wollaston had 
previou-sly observed, impoverishes the 
ground in which it grows to such on ex- 
tent as to prevent the procreation of a 
new root in the second year. Thus the old 
fungus sheds its seed in a circular form, 
and perishes, leaving only the ring formed 
round it. But the same sort of process is 
observable of other species of vegetation, 
and in particular of the iris, which ex- 
hausts the soil in which it immediately 
grows, and throws out new roots beyond 
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in search of fresh nourishment. A learned 
CSermnii, Baron vnn Reichenbach, reduc- 
ing this super.'-titifin to thiit level nf scitn- 
tihc coiiinumpliice « liich has iilieady de- 
graded the uit;htiniire into indigextiou, 
uud tlie dwitrf into couviiUiuns, is iiicline<i 
ti recoguise in those fancied fairy-rings 
or dances nothing more than " the opera- 
tion of the phenomenon termed 'the odylic 
light' emitted from magnetie siiibstances." 
But it seems proper to mention that in 
the " British Apollo," 1710, » physical 
cause was Buspeeted, the rings being there 
assigned to the direct agency of lightning. 
In support of this hypothesis the reader 
may consult Priestle.v s " Present State 
of Electricity." See also No. cxvii. p. 
391, of the " Philosophical Transactions," 
where it is stated th.nt Mr. Walker, walk- 
ing abroad after a storm of thunder and 
lightning, observed a round circle of about 
fotr or five yards diameter, whose rim 
was about a foot broad, newly burnt bare, 
as appear.*d from the colour and brittle- 
nets of the grass roots. .'^ee " Gent. 
Mag." for Dec. 1790. Rut in fact, Brand 
himself says : Some ascribe the phEenome- 
non of the circle or ring, supposed by the 
vulgar to be traced by the fairies in their 
dances, to the effe<!tfi of lightning, as being 
frequently produced after storms of that 
kind, and by the colour and brittleness of 
the grass-roots when first observed. The 
" .4thoniaii Oracle," mentions a popular 
belief that " if a house be built upon the 
ground where fairy rings are, whoever 
shall inhabit therein does wonderfully 
prosper." 

Fairy Sparks, &C.— Certain lum- 
inous appearances, often seen on clothes 
in tlie night, are called in Kent 
fairy sparks or .shell-fire, as Ray in- 
forms us ill his " Kast and South 
Country Words." I was fsays Brand) 
told by Mr. Pennant, that there is a sub- 
stance found at great depths in crevices 
of lime-stone rocks, in sinking for lend 
ore, near Holywell, in Flintshire, which 
is called Menyn Tylna Teg, or fairies' 
butter. So also in Northumberland the 
common people call a certain fungous 
exrrescence. sometimes found about the 
roots of old trees, fairy butter. After 
great rains, and in a certain degree nf 
putrefaction, it is reduced to a consist- 
ency which, together with its colour, 
makes it not unlike butter, and hence 
the name. 

Faith's, St., Day.— (October 6). 

See Lore Charms. 

Fallingr Stars.— See Aerolites. 
FalstafT, Shakespear's. — See 

Death-OmcM. 

Farlnsf. — This is mentioned as a 
popular game nt cards, or dice, or both, 



in the " English Courtier and the Coun- 
trey Gentleman," 1586. 

Faro. — Sometimes called Pharaoh. 
See Davis, .'iuppl. Ulossary, 1881, p. 488. 

Fast and Loose. — This game, 
played with a skewer and a leathern belt 
or girdle placed in folds edgewise on a 
table, is also known as Pricking at the 
Belt. A description of it by Sir John 
Hawkins occurs in a note to Davenport's 
City iiighf-Cap in Hazlitt's edition of 
Dodsley. It was a game at which vag- 
rants (so-called gypsies) cheated common 
people out of their money. Comp. Nares, 
1859, in V. 

Fast- E'en Tuesday. — See SKrovt 
Tuesday. 

Faustus or Faust. — See my 
'SaiiunalTtiUa ami Legends, 1892, for the 
earliest attempt to place this story on its 
true footing. 

Favours. — In the " Defence of 

Conny-Catching," 1592, Signat, C 3, ver- 
so, is the following passage: "Is there 
not lieere resident about London, a crew 
of terr.vble hacksteis in the habite of 
gentlemen wel appareled, and yet some 
weare bootes for want of stockings, with a 
locke worne at theyr lefte eare for their 
mistri.sse favour." The subsequent is taken 
from Ijodge's " Wit's Miserie," 159(j, p. 
47 : " When he rides, you .shall know him 
by his fan : and, if he walke abroad, and 
misse hia mistres favour about his neck, 
nrme, or thigh, he hangs the head like 
the soldier in the field that is disarmed." 
In Marston's " Dutch Courtezan," a pair 
of lovers are introduced plighting their 
troth as follows : 

" Enter FreeviUe. Pages with torches. 
P'nter Beatrice above." After some very 
impa.ssioned convcrisation, Beatrice says: 
" I give you faith; and prethee, since, 
poore soule I I am so easie to beleeve thee, 
make it much more pitty to deceive me. 
Weare tliis slight favour in my remem- 
brance" (throweth down a ring to him). 

" Freer. Wliich, when I part from, 

Hope, the best of life, ever part from 
me I 

Graceful mistresse, our nuptiall 

day holds. 

" Beairice. With happy Constancye a 
wished day." 

Of gentlemen's presents on similar occa- 
sions, a ladv, in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
'• Cupid's Revenge," 1015, Dyce's B, and 
F., 11, 390, says: 

'' Given earings we will wear; 
Bracelets of our lovers' hair, 
W^hich they on our arms shall twist 
With their names carv'd, on our 
wrist." 

In England those knots of ribbons were 



diRtributed in great abundance formerly, 
eren at the marriaKeR of persons of the 
first distinction. They were worn at tlio 
liat, (the gentlemeus', I suppose), and 
consisted of ribbons of various colours. If 
i mistake not, white ribbons are the only 
ones used at present. 

" What posies for our wedding-rings. 
What gloves we'll give, and riboan- 
ings." 
— HerricK. 

Bride favours appear to have been 
worn by the peasantry of France on 
similar occasions on the arm. Fdvours 
are still assumed on a variety of occasions. 
Faiw. — See Gypsies. 
Fawfkes, Guy.— (Nov. 6). The 
ignorant processions of boys, who carry 
about the effigy of the unfortunate Yori- 
.shire gentleman, sing the following verses, 
ivhich are, perhaps, scarcely worth inser- 
tion on any other ground than the gradual 
eranescence of all our old vulgar usages : 
Remember, remember 
The fifth of November, 

Gunpowder treason and plot: 
I see no reason, 
Whv gunpowder treason 

Should ever be forgot. 
Guy Fawkes Guy, 
Hit him in the eye, etc. 

The late Mr. Robert Davies, the scholarly 
Town Clerk of York, devoted a. pamphlet 
to the family history of the Fawkes's of 
York, small 8vo., 1850. Good and sen- 
sible Bishop Sanderson exclaims : " God 
giant that we nor ours ever live to see 
November the fifth forgotten or the solem- 
nity of it silenced." The figures of the 
Pope and the Devil were formerly burnt 
im this occasion. There is an account 
of the remarkable cavalcade on the even- 
ing of this day in the year 1679, at the 
time the Exclu.tion Bill was in agitation. 
The Pope, it should seem, was carried in 
a pageant representing a chair of state 
covered with scarlet, richly embroidered 
and fringed ; and at his back, not an 
effigy, but a person representing the 
Devil, acting as his hoHuoss's privy-coun- 
cillor; and "frequently caressing, hug- 
zing, and whispering him, and oftentimes 
instructing him aloud." The procession 
waa set forth at MoorRate, and passed first 
to Aldgate, thence through Leadenhall 
Street, Xv the Roval Eithange and Cheap- 
aide to Temple Car. The statue of the 
Queen on the inner or eastern side of 
Temple Bar having been conspicuously 
ornamented, the figure of the Pope was 
brought before it, when, after a song, 
partly alluding to the protection afforded 
oy EliEubeth to Protestants, and partly 
to the existing circumstances of the times, 
» vast bonfire liaring been prepared "over 



against the Inner Temple Gate, his holi- 
ness, after some compliments and reluc- 
tances, was decently toppled from all hia 
grandeur into the impartial tiames ; the 
crafty Devil leaving his infallibilityship 
in the lurch, and laughing as heartily at 
his deserved ignominious end as subtle 
Jesuits do at the ruin of bigoted lay Catho- 
lics, whom themselves h.ive drawn in." 
This enlightened demonstration was found 
so attractive, that, in 1680 it was repeated 
with additions. In 1715, the effigy of the 
old Pretender was burnt by the people, at 
well as those of the Pope and tlie DevU. 
on this anniversary, and the additioiul 
feature in the demonstration docs njt 
seem to have been given up, even when 
the Jacobite cause was finally abandoned. 
This is one of the grand d&ys 
with the Societies of the Temple, 
when an extra bottle of wine is 
allowed to each mess in hall ; it uted 
to be observed as a holiday at sane 
of the public schools and offices. Befare 
the custom declined in popularity every- 
where, it was the practice of the boys to 
dress up an imago of Guy Fawkes, hold- 
ing in one hand a dark lanthorn, and in 
the other a bundle of matches, and to 
carry it about the streets begging money 
in these words, " Prajr remember Guy 
Fawkes !" In the evening there are bon- 
fires, and these frightful figures are burnt 
in the midst of them. In " Poor R^bin " 
for 1677 are the following observations: 
" Now boys with 
Squibs and crackers play. 
And bonfires' blaze 
Turns night to day." 

This old usage finds no favour with the 
High Church party at present so para- 
mount, or with the community at large, 
and is in fact happily dying out. 

Feathers. — There is a well-known 
article of popular belief in some districts, 
particularly in the eastern counties, that 
the presence of game-feathers in a feather 
bed will prolong the agonies of deatlu 
There is a curious paper on this subject 
by Mr. Albert Woy, in the fourth volume 
01 " Notes and Queries." 1st series. The 
same idea is entertained in some parts of 
Yorkshire with regard to pigeon's feathers, 
and in Cumberland respecting those of the 
turkey. The objection to game feathers 
is «iaely prevalent, occurring in Derby- 
shire and in several parts of AVales ; and 
I hardly think that the superstition can 
be explained on the utilitarian theory pro- 
pounded by the writer in the " Xthen- 
wum," "that none of these feathers are 
fit for use, being too hard and sharp in 
the barrel." It is impossible, according 
to Grose, for a person to die, while resting 
on a pillow stuned with the feathers of a 
dove ; but he will struggle with death ia 
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the most exquisite torture. The pillows 
of dj'ing persons nre therefore taken 
away, says lie, wlieu they appear in great 
agonies, lest they may have pigeons' 
feathers in tliem. A more ritliculous or 
degrading superstition can scarcely be 
imagined, aim as to the removal of the 
pillow from under the head of a dying 
person, it is almost always followed by 
Buffocrntion. Nurses, when they are not 
carefully watched, will snatch this sup- 
port awav suddenly, to accelerate the re- 
sult, and save trouble. The " British 
Apollo " very properly characterizes this 
as an " old woman's story," and adds : 
" But the scent of pigeon's feathers is so 
stiong, that they are not fit to maUe beds 
with, insomuch that the offence of their 
smell may be said (like other strong smells) 
to revive any body cUing, and if troubled 
with hysteric fits. But as common prac- 
tice, by reason of the nauseousness of the 
smell, has intnxlured a disuse of pigeons' 
feathers to make beda, so no experience 
doth or hiith ever given us any example 
of the reality of the fact." 

Fernseed. — The ancients, who 
often paid more attention to received 
opinions than to the evidence of their 
senses, believed that fern bore no seed 
(Pliny's "Nat. Hist.," by Holland, lib. 
*l"'' '^^' ^^' ^"'' ancestors imagined 
that this plant produced seed which was 
invisible. Hence, from an extraordinary 
mode of rett.wning. founded on the fantns- 
tij doctrine of signature.s, they concluded 
that they who pos.seKsed the secret of wear- 
ing this seed about them would become in- 
visible. This fiuperstitioii Shakespeur's 
good sense taucht him to ridicule. It 
wa.s aLso supposed to seed in a single night 
""5', 's called in Browne's Pastorals, 
lol4 : 



" The wond'rous one-night seeding 
ferno." 

Johnson the Botanist, in his edi- 
tion of Gerarde, 1633, says: "Fern is 
one of those plants which have their seed 
on the back of the leaf, so small as to 
«8cape the sight. Those who perceived 
that fern was propagated by semination, 
and yet could never see the seed, were 
much at a loss for a solution of the diffi- 
culty ; and, as wonder always endeavours 
to augment itself, they ascribed to fern- 
seed many strange properties, some of 
which the rustick virgins have not yet for- 
gotten or explodeii." In a MS. of the 
time of Queen Klinabeth there is the fol- 
lowing receipt: "Gather fearne-seed on 
Midsomer Eve betweene 11 and 12 noone 
and weare it about thee continually." It 
is said to be also gatherable at night. Fern- 
seed, oooordine to a passage quoted by 
Grose, was looked upon as naving great 
magical powers, and must be gathered on 



Midsummer Eve. A person who once 
went to gather it reported that the spirits 
wlitsked by his ears, and sometimes struck 
his liat and other parts of his body, and 
at length, when he thought he had got a 
good quantity of it, and secured it in 
papers and a box, when he came home, he 
found both empty. A respectable coun- 
tryman at Ueston, in Middlesex, informed 
Biand in June, 1793, that when he was 
a young man, he was often present at the 
ceremony of catching the fern-seed at mid- 
night, on the eve of St. John Baptist. 
The attempt, he said, was often imsuccess- 
ful, for the seed was to fall into the plate 
of its own accord, and that too witliout 
shaking the plant. Dr. Rowe, of Laun- 
ceston, apprised him, October 17th, 1790, 
of some rites with fern-seed which were 
still performed at that place. Mr. Couch 
of Bodmin observes: Midsummer-day, 
the feast of the Summer Solstice, i» 
mnrked only (among the Cornish tinners) 
by the elevation of a bush or a tall pole, 
on the highest eminence of the stream 
work." 

Torreblanca, in his " Demonologia," 
suspects those persons of witchcraft 
who gather fern - seed on this night. 
Loranius tells us: "They prepare 
fern gathered in a tempestuous night, 
rue, trifoly, vervain, against magi- 
cal impastures." In " The Pylgremage 
of Pure Devotyon, newly translatyd into 
Englishe," is this passage : " Peraventure 
they ymagyne the symylytude of a tode 
to be there, evyn as we suppose when we 
cutte the fearne-staike there to be an 
egel, and evyn as chyldren (whiche they 
«c nat indede) in the clowdes, thynke 
they see dragones spyttynge fyre, and 
hylles flammynge with fyre, and armyd 
men encounterynge." Of course this 
notion about fernseed is perfectly fanciful 
and eaually groundless, shakespear justly 
ridicules it in Henry IV., i., 2: 

" OadahiU. We steal as in a castle, cock- 
sure ; we have the receipt of fern-seed, 
we walk invisible. 

Cliamberlain. Nay, I think rather you 
are more beholden to the night than to 
the fern-seed, for your walking invisible." 

Steevens remarks : " This circumstance 
[its gift of invisibility) relative to the 
tern-seed is alluded to in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's ' Fair Maid of the Inn' :• — 

' Had you Gyges' ring? 
Or the herb that gives in%asibility ? ' 

" Again, in Ben Jonson's ' New Inn ' : 

'I had 

No medicine. Sir, to go invisible. 

No fern-seed in my pot^ket,' " 

In " Flaine Percevall the Peace-maker of 

England," sign. C 3, the author reinarkK : 

" I thinke the mad slave hath tasted on r 
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fern-stalke, that tie nalkes so invisible." 
Butler alludes to this superstitioiiB 
notion : 

" That spring like fern, that infect weed 

Equivocally, without seed," 
Addison laughs at a doctor who wns ar- 
rived at tlie knowledtje of the Ereen iitid 
red draKon, and had discovered the female 
fern-seed. — Taller, No. 240. 

Festing: Penny. — See Denier de 
Foi. 

Fetch or Fetich* — There ore, snys 
Grose, the cx»ct figures and re.senihlauceK 
of persons then living, often .seen not only 
by their friends at a distance, but many 
times by themselves: of which there are 
several in.stances in .Vnhrey's " Miscel- 
lanies." 'I'liese apparitions are called 
fetches, and in Cumberland .sivarths ; they 
roost commonly appear to distant friends 
and relations, at the very instant preced- 
ing the <leath of the person whose fijj;ure 
they put on. Sometimes there is a 
greater interval between the appearance 
and death. For a particnhu- relation of 
the appearance of a fetch-light or dead- 
man's candle, to a gentleman in Carmar- 
thenshire, see the " -Athenian Oracle," 
Tol. i. pp. 70, 77, and ibid., vol. iii. p. 150 ; 
al.«o, .Aubrey's " Mi.scellnnies," p. 17ti ; 
and Itaxter's "World of Spirits,^' lCf)l, 
pp. 131-137, 

Field-Ale or Fllkdale.— Refresli- 
ineiit furnished in the field or open air to 
bailiffs of huiidrods, and supplied from 
funds contributed by the inhabitants of 
the particular hundred. It has long fal- 
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len into disuse. 
1835, in v. 

Field Mice.— TTie following illustra- 
tion of (ho barbarous practice of enclos- 
ing (iehl-mice wns received by Mr. Brand 
in a loiter, dated May 9, ISfKi, from Rnbt. 
Studloy Vidal, Ksij., of Cornhorough near 
Bidoford, a gentleman to whom he was 
much irvdobted for incidental information 
on the local customs of Devonshire : 

" An usage of the superstitious kind 
Iiaa just come under my notice, and which, 
as the pen is in my hand, I will shortly 
doHcribo, though 1 rather think it is not 
peculiar to these parts. A neighbour of 
mine, on examining his sheep the other 
day, found that one of them had entirely 
lost the use of its hinder parts. On see- 
ing it I expressed an opinion that the 
nnimiil must have received n blow across 
thu back or some other .sort of violence 
which had injured the spinal marrow, and 
thus rendered it paralytic : but I was 
•con given to understand that mv remarks 
only served to prove how little 1 knew of 
conntry affairs, for that the affection of 
the sheep was nothing uncommon, and 
that the cause of it was well known, 



namely a mouse having crept over ita 
back. I could not but smile at the idea ; 
which mv instructor considering as a mark 
of incredulity, he proceeded very gravely 
to inform me that 1 should be convinced 
of the truth of what he said by the means 
which he would u.se to restore the animal ; 
and which were never knowu to fail. He 
accordingly dispatched his people here 
and there in quest of a iield mouse; and 
Laving procured one, he told me that he 
should carry it to a particular tree at 
some di'rtance and, inclnsiuK it within a 
hollow in the trunk, leave it tl'crp to 
perish. He further informed me that he 
shou)(i bring back sonic of the branches of 
(he tree with Iiiin for the iiurpose of their 
being drawn now and then acros.s the 
sheep's back, and conchu'.ed by ui.'nirinR 
me, with a very scientific look, that I 
should -soon be convinced of the efficacy of 
this pnu-ess, for that, as soon as the poor 
devoted mouse had yielded up his life a 
prey to famine, the sheep would be re- 
stored to its former strength and vigour, 
I can, however, state with certaintv, that 
the sheep was not at al! benefited by this 
mysterious sacrifice of the mouse." The 
tree, I find, is of the sort called witch- 
elm or witch-hazel." It is more properly 
described as the wych elm or hazel. 

FIfollets or Feux Follets.— See 

Win o' the Wisp. 

Fifteen or Eleven.— Some old 
trick (? at cards). See Thynue's De- 
bate between Pride and Lowliness (1570), 
p. 61 of repr. 

Fifth of November. — See 
Fawkes (Guy) and ist. Ilnijh's Day. 

Fis^ Sunday. — A popular name for 
the Sunday before Kaster, in allusion to 
Jesus Christ's alleged desire to eat that 
fruit on his waj' from Bethany. Brand 
says that it is known under this name in 
Northamptoushire and Hertfordshire. 
Miss Baker, writing in 1854, says: " It is 
the universal custom with both rich and 
poor to eat figs on this day. On the Sat- 
iirdav preceding this day, the market at 
Northampton is abundantly supplied with 
figs, and there are more purchased at this 
time than throughout the rest of the year : 
even the charity children in some places 
are regaled with them. , ," Norihampt, 
(iloss., 1854. A correspondent of Hone, 
in the "Year Book," cot. 1593, remarks: 
" At Kcmptnn in Hertfordshire, five miles 
from llertfoi<l, it huth long been, and, for 
aught the writer knoweth, still is a cus- 
tom for the inhabitants, ' rich and poor, 
great and small,' to eat figs on the Sunday 
before Easter, there termed ' Fig Sunday,' 
A dealer in ' groceries, ' resident at 
Kompton, affirmed to me from his own 
lengthy observations, that more figs are 
sold in the village the few days previous 
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than in all the year beside." This was 
written in 1832. 

Figrsringr craft.— a term applied in 
a tract elsewhere mentioned (See Mum- 
chance) to cheaters at dice. 

FiKKy Puddtng.— Plum pudding, 

so culie*! in some parts. The Editor's 
father always used this farm. 
Finding: or Losing: Things. - 

Melton says : " That if a man, walking in 
the fields," linde any foure-loaved Rrasse, 
he shall in it small while after find some 
good thing. That it is nought for a man 
or woman to lose their hose garter. That 
it is a sign of ill lucke to find money." 
Astriiloii<iiit<-i\ 10'2u, p. •lU. Greene in 
"The tiruundworke of Conny-cutching," 
1592, (an alteration of Harman's " Cav- 
eat," 15()7), sign. B. tells us, " 'Tis ill 
lucke to keepe found money. Therefore 
it must be spent." Mason raentions as 
an omen of goml luck, " If drinke be 
spilled upon a man ; or if he find old iron." 
Hence it is accounted a lucky omen to 
find a horse shoe. Anatnmie of iSorcniV, 
1612, iK(, and Jlorsrshoc, infra. Homes 
remark.';;" How freijnont is it with people 
-(especiully of the more ignorant .sort, 
which makes the things more suspected), 
to think and snv, (as Master Perkins re- 
lates), if they nnde some pieces of iron, 
it is a prediction of good luck to the 
finders. If they find a piece of silver, it 
is a foretoken or ill luck to them. Uemon- 
ologie, lUoO, p. (SO. E%'en the learned 
Boyle admits that he once stoope<l to pick 
up a horse-shoe, but it was only, he tells 
us, " to make merry with this fond conceit 
■of the superstitious vulgar." Ornnioniil 
Befirctionn. lm5, p. 217. It was con- 
sidered unlucky to let a pin lie on the 
floor. So the common nursery rhyme in- 
structs us : 

" See a pin and pick it up. 
All the day you'll have good luck ; 
See a pin and let it lay, 
Bad luck you'll have all the day." 

Fire. — There is some curious matter 
bearing on this prolific subject in Mr. 
"Wright's " Essays on the Superstitions of 
the Middle Ages," 1846, in the chapter 
'devote<l to mythology. One of the magi- 
cal devices, against which there is a gen- 
•eral protest in a Saxon homily, quoted by 
this learned writer, was directed against 
any one " who places his child on the 
roof, or in a furnace, for the recovery of 
his health. . . ." That a belief in the 
power of resuscitation by fire had at one 
time some hold on the popular mind in 
our country, we have evidence in the 
«trange production called "The Treatyse 
•of the Smyth wlivch that forged hvm a 
new dame," printed about the midiile of 
the siztoontb century, but a great deal 



older than the date of publication in its 
structure and doctrine. The piece may 
be seen in Hazlitt's Popular Poetry, 
1864-6. 

Fire-Balis. — See Aerolite). 

Fire-Drake. — (Draco volans). White 
calls the fiery drajfon " a weaker kind of 
lightning. Its livid colour, and its fall- 
ing without noise and slowly, demonstrate 
a great mixture of watry exhalation in 
it. 'Tis sufficient for its shape that 
it has some resemblance of a dragon, not 
the expresse figure." Insfitutioni, 1666, 
p. 156. By tlie subsequent description, 
copied by Blount from Bullokar's " Ki- 
positor," 1016, the fire-drake should seem 
to be a distinct appearance from the ignis 

here is a fire sometimes seen 

11 the night, ^ike a dragon : it is 



fatuus : 
flvin 



called a fire-<Irake. Commim people think 
irit that keeps* some treasure hid; 



It a spi 
but phi 



losophers atlimi it to be a great 
uneiiual exhalation inflamed between two 
clouds, the one hot, the other cold (which 
is the reason that it also smokes), the 
middle part whereof, according to the 
proportion of the hot cloud, being greater 
th.iii the rest, makes it seem like a belly, 
and both ends like a head and tail." I 
suppose our author, when he says the 
above is like a dragon, refers to the com- 
mon graphic description of that imagin- 
ary creature. The name is used in 1663 as 
characteristic of a rufliaiilv knight-adven- 
turer. Hazlitt's Handbook. 18(j7, p. 198. 
In the " Life of Anthony a Wood," under 
date of May 16, 1668, is the following: 
" Between 9 and 10 of the clock at night, 
there was seen by them, Matthew Hutton 
and jVuthony Wotxl and tlio-se uf the fam- 
ily of Borstall near Brill, in Bucks, a 
draco volans fall from the sky. It made 
the place so light for a time, that a man 
might see to read. It seemed to A. W. 
to oe as long as All Saints' .steeple in Ox- 
on, being long and narrow : and when it 
came to the lower region, it vanished into 
sparkles, and as some sav, gave a report. 
Great raines and inuntlatioii.s followed, 
Ac." Lives of Lcland, Heaine and Wood, 
1772, ii., 212. 

"A Fire -Drake," says Rteevens, 
" is both a serpent, ontiently called 
a brenning -drake or dipsns, and a 
name formerly given to a Will o' the 
Wisp, or ignus fatuus. So in Drayton's 
' Nymphidia ' ; 

' By the hissing of the snake, 
The rustling of the fire-drnke.' " 

Again, in the anonvmous play of "Ceesar 
and Pompey," 1607: 

" So have I seene a fire-drake glide 

along 
Before a dying man, to point his grave, 
.\nd in it stick and hide." 
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Aubanus, p. 270, speaking of his German 
experiences or observations, tells us : 
" Ignis tit, cui Orbiculi qutdani lignei per- 
forati impoiiuntur, qui qunm inflamnian- 
tur, flexilibus virgis pra'tixi, arte et vi in 
aerein supra Moganum amncm excutiun- 
tur : Dracouem igneum volare putant, 
(jui prius lion viderunt." 

Plot, in his "Oxfordshire," fol. 203, 
moutions " that, about the year 750, a 
battle was fought near Burford, perhaps 
on the place still called Battle-Edge, west 
of the town towards Upton, between Cuth- 
rod or Cuthbert, a tributary king of the 
West Saxons, and Etheibald king of Mer- 
cia, whose insupportable exactions the 
former king not being able to endure, 
he came into the field against PHhelbatd, 
met, and overthrew him there, winning 
his banner, whereon was depicted a golden 
dragon ; but this was an ordinary de- 
vice or cognizance, and not an artificial 
draeo volant, like that of Aubanus. Conip. 
Bxcerpta Ilistorica, 1833, p. 404. 

Fire Omens.— Wiilsford tells us: 
" When our common fires do burn with a 
pale flame, they presage foul weather. If 
the fire do make a buzzing noise, it is a 
sign of tempests near at hand. When the 
firo sparkleth very much, it is a sign of 
rain. If the ashes on the berth do dodder 
together of themselves, it is a sign of rain. 
When pot* are newly taken off the fire, if 
they sparkle (Ihe soot upon them being 
incensed), it presages rain. When the 
fire scorcheth, and burneth more vehe- 
mently than it u.seth to do, it is a sign of 
frosty weather; but if the living coals do 
shine brighter than commonly at other 
times, expect then rain. If wood or any 
other fuel do crackle and break forth wind 
more than ordinary, it is an evident sign 
of some tempestuous weather neer at 
hand ; the much and suddain falling of 
Boot presages rain." Nature's Secrets, 
1658, p. 120. Defoe seems to say that in 
his time superstitious persons imagined 
every variety of shape in the fire : swords, 
and other weapons, buildings of all kinds, 
wedding-rings, bags of money, and, in 
fact, whatever they wished. ifem. of 
Duncan Camphcl, 1732, p. 61. In the 
" Vicar of Wakefield," among the omens 
of the Doctor's daughters, are "Purses 
bounded from the fire." In the North of 
England, the cinders that bound from the 
fire are carefully examined by old women 
and children, and according to their re- 
spective forms are called either coffins or 
purses, and consequently thought to bo 
t!ia presages of death or wealth. A coal, 
says Grose, in Ihe shape of a coffin, flying 
out of the fire to any particular person, 
betokens their death not far off. But, 
on the oilier hand, according to Moulin, 
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the flame suddenly bursting from the 

ashes was a good sign. Votes, p. 219. 

" So when a child, as playful cnildren 

use, 
Has burnt to tinder a stale last year's 

News, 
The flame extinct, he views the roving 

fire — 
There goes my lady, and there goes the 

squire, 
' There goes the parson, oh! illustrious 

spark, 
\ .'Vnd there, scarce less illustrious, goes 

the clerk !" 
—Cowper's Poem*, 1798, vol. i., p. 272. A 
flake of soot hanging at the bars of the 
grate, says Grose, also denotes the visit of 
a stranger. Some clap their hands when 
they see the latter, and by the number of 
times they do this, they judge the number 
of days that will elapse before the person 
comes. Many fantastic shapes are dis- 
cerned in the fire, in the caudle, and in 
the tea-cup by some people. 1 have had 
the figure of a dog carrying a parcel 
shown to me in the last-mentioned ; but 1 
hardly know whether this was supposed to 
be indicative of good or the reverse. 1 
do not know whether this has anything to 
do with Cowper's idea, in his " Winter 
Evening," that the fungus in the candle 
" implies the arrival of a parcel." 

Flpe«> — That fires were very froquenk 
in London, Fitzstepben provos. The Saxon 
I'hroiitclo also makes froquont mention of 
towns Iwiiig borned, which niiRht be expected 
for the same reason, tti<? Saxira term for 
bHililinff being irnlmib|ii|xiQ. " rfola) posies 
X.oiidnniaj sunt Stakoruni immodica pocatio, 
et frequens Incendium." 

Firing at the Apple Tree*.— 

In Devonshire, on Twelfth Day Eve, the 
farmers used to rally out with guns and 
blunderbusses, and fire with powder only 
at the apple-trees in the orchards, pro- 
nouncing an in*-ocation in doggerel, pray- 
ing for a bountiful harvest of fruit. A 
representation of this ceremony was 
given in the Illustrated London Sews of 
.lanuary 11, 1851, and is repnxluced on a 
smaller scale in the Antiquary for March, 
1895, where the verses are given^ with 
an account by a correspondent at Exeter. 
I The origin of this custom is said to bo 
unknown ; the harmle.ss fusillade may have 
been intended either as a salute to the 
good genius of the orchard or as a con- 
juration against evil spirits. The ancient* 
attributed to their sylvan deities the pros- 
perity of their fruit-.seasons or otherwise. 
First Foot or Qual-tagrh. — In 
the North of England the first person who 
enters the house on Christmas or New 
Year's Eve is called, says Brockett, th» 
First Foot. 
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Flvev, — See re»ini». 

FlapdraEOn.— See Halliwell in v. >. 

Fleas — I find the following in Hill's 
" Natural and Artificial ConcluBions," | 
1581 : " A very easie and morry conceit to 
keep ofi fleas from your beds or chambers. 
Pltnie rep<jrteth that if, when you first 
hear the cuckow, ynu mark well where 
your right foot standeth, and take up of 
that earth, tiie fleas will by no means breed 
either in your house or chamber, where 
any of the same earth is thrown or scat- 
tered." So M. Thiers, "La premiere 
foi.s (jii'on entend le Concon, cerner la 
terre r|ui est souk le pied droit de celuj; 
qui reuteml, & la repandre dans les mai- 
sona afin d'enchasser les puces." Anione 
the jests of Scogin is " How^ Scogin sold 
Powder to Kill Fleas." He broke up 
some wood from a rotten post, and went 
about among the old wives, pretending 
that it was u famous receipt. Corap. 
Old E7igUsh Jest Books, 1864, ii., 84. 

Fllbbertigribbet. — See Nares, 

Gloss., 1859, in v. 

File*.— Willsford says; " Flics in the 
spring or summer sea-son, if they grow 
busier or blinder than at other times, or 
that they are observed to -shroud them- 
selves in warm plates, expect then quickly 
for to follow, either haif^ cold storms of 
rain, or very much wet weather; and if 
those tittle creatures are noted early in 
autumn to repare unto their winter <|uar- 
ters, it presages frosty mornings, cold 
storms, with the approach of hoary win- 
ter. Atouies or flies, swarming together 
and sporting themselves in the .Hunboains, 
is a good omen of fair weather." ytitiiie's 
Hecrrts. 1058, p. 135. " Amongst our deep 
sea fishermen at Greenock there is a most 
comical idea, that if a fly falls into the 
(rlass from which anv one has been ilrink- 
ing, or is about to drink, it is con.^idered 
a sure and true tmien of good luck to the 
drinker, and is always noticed as such by 
the company."— A'o<e» und Queries, Dec. 
22, 1855. An anecdote in an early jest 
book possibly alludes to this idea. A 
traveller being at a banquet, where a fly 
chanced to fall into his gla.s.<H, he took it 
out before he drank, but afterwards put 
it in again. Being asked his reason, he 
answere<l, that for his own pnrt he did 
not like flies, but others might. 

Flouncing:.— The oistom of flounc- 
ing is said to be peculiar to Guernsey. It 
in an entertainment given by the parents 
of a young couple, when they are engaged, 
and the match has received approval. The 
girl if introduced to her husband's fam- 
ily and friends by her future father-in-law, 
and the man similarly by hers : after this, 
they must keep aloof from all flirtation, 



however lengthy the courtship may prove. 
The belief is. that if either party break 
faith, the other side can lay claim to a 
ir.oietj- of his or her effects. 

Flowrers, Herbs, &c., on Days 
of Humiliation and Thanks- 
fClytlng. — Tn the Parish .Accounts of St. 
Mnrgaret. Westminster, under 1650-1, are 
the following items, the interest of two of 
which is more than archieological : 

"Item, paid for herbs that were strewed 
in the windows of the church, and about 
the same, att two severall daies of Humili- 
ation, Ss. lOd. Item, paid for herbs that 
vrerc strewed in the cnurcli upon a dale 
of thanksgiving, 2s. (id. Item, paid for 
lierhs that were strewed in the church on 
the 24th day of May. 1651, being a day 
of humiliation, 3s. Item, paid to the 
ringers, for ringing on the 21th of Octo- 
ber, being a day of thanksgiving for the 
victorie over the Scotts at Worcester, 7s. 
Item, paid for hearbes and lawrell that 
were strewed in the church the .same day, 
Ss." Mrs. Joyce Jeffries, of Hereford 
and other places, in the time of Charles 
I. used, as her account-books shew, to have 
her pew in .\ll Saint.s' Church. Hereford, 
dressed with flowers at Christmas by the 
clerk's wife. It is still the universal 
practice to deck churches and private 
dwellings with holly at Christm.as, and 
the evergreen is usually left to the end 
of F'ebruary. or till Good Friday. In 
towns the custom is rather a mechanical 
habit, it is to be feared, than any genu- 
ine homage to a time-honoured obser- 
vance. Archnolnfjui, xxxvii.. 2(X) 

Floiwers, &c., at Marriages. 
—There wa,s anciently a cusfcnu at mar- 
riages of strewing herbs and flowers, as 
also rushes, from the house or houses 
where persons betrothe<l residetl, to the 
church. Herrick and Braithwaite refer 
to this usage. The former writes : 

" All haile to Hymen and his marriage 

day. 
Strew rushes and quickly come away : 
Strew Rushes, maides, and ever as you 

strew. 
Think one day, niaydes, like will bo 

done for you.'' 

Tffsp.. 1648, p. 129. Strappado for tin- 
Divell, 1615, p. 74. Browne, who wrote 
his Pastorals before 1614, evidently 
in the following lines describes some vil- 
lage wedding in his native Devon : 

" As I hauo seene vpon a Bridall day 
Full many maids clad in their best 

array. 
In honour of the Bride come with their 

flaskets 
I'ill'd full with flowers: others in 

wicker baskets 
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Bring from the niBrish rushefi, to o'er- 

spreaJ 
The ground, n-hereon to church the 

loners troad : 
Whilst tlint the quaintest youth of all 

the plaiiie 
Vshers tneir way irith many a piping 

Btraine." 

Every one will call to mind the passage 
in Shakespenr to this purpose : 

" Our bridal flowers serve for a buried 
corse." 

Armin's " History of the Two Maids of i 
Moreclacke," KJOit, opens thus, prepara- j 
tory to a wedding." Enter a maid strew- , 
ing flowers, and a serving-man perfiimiiiE ; 
the door. The maid says ' strew, strew . j 
— the man, ' the muscacline stays for tlie 
bride at Church.' " So in Brooke's "Epi- i 
thnlamiuni " : - 



' Now busie 
flow res." 



maydens strew sweet 



Engl. JJeL, ed. 1014, R 1 v". The strew- 
ing herbs and (lowers on this occasion, as 
mentioned in a note upon Barrey's play 
of "Ram Alley," 1611, to have been prac- 
tised formerly, is stilt kept up in Kent 
and many other parts of England, Dotls- 
ley's O. 'p., by Hazlitt, s., StMi. In tlie 
drama just cited, we read : " Enter Adri- 
ana, and another strawing hearbes." 

".4rfr. Come straw apace. Lord I shall 

I never live, 
To waike to church on flowers? 0, 'tis 

fine, 
To see a bride trip it to church ho 

lightly. 
As if her new choppines would scorne 

to bruze 
A silly flower!" 

In "Oxford Drollery," 1671, p. 118. is a 
poem styled " \ Supposition, in which 
the custom of strewing herbs is thus al- 
luded to : 

" Suonoso the way with fragrant herbs 

were strowing. 
All things were ready, we to church 

were going : 
And now suppose the priest had joyn'd 
our hands," <tc. 

Flowersi &c.| on Graves. — 

Uough says: "The Greeks used the ama- 
ranth and the polianthus, one species of 
which resembles the hyacinth, parsley, 
myrtle. 'I'lie Homnns addwl fillofs (ir 
bandeaux of wool. The primitive Cliri«>- 
tians reprobattn! these as impertinent 
practices: but in Prudentius's time they 
had adopte<l them, and they obtain in u 
degree in some parts of our own country. 
as the garland hung up in some village 
churches in Cambridgeshire, and other 



counties, after the funeral of a youne 
woman, and the inclosure of roses round 
graves in the Welsh church yards, tes- 
tify." He adds: "Aubrey takes notice 
of a custom of planting rose trees on the 

f;raves of lovers by the survivors, at Oak- 
ey, Surrey, which may be a remain of 
Roman manners among us : it being in 
practice among them and the Greeks to 
have roses yearly strewed on their graves, 
as Bishop Gibson remarks from two in- 
scriptions at Ravenna and Milan. The 
practice in Propertius of burying the 
dead in roses is common among our coun- 
trv people; and to it Anacreon seems to 
allude, in hisoSrdOde. Srp. Mun Introd. 
ii.. -xvii. and cciv. Bishop Gibson is also 
cited as an authority for this practice by 
Strutt. " Mann, and Customs, Anglo- 
Saxon Era," vol. i. p. 69. See also Bray's 
'" Surrey." vol. ii. p. I6o. I do not find 
that the custom is at present retained. — 
Ellis. 

Moreain observes, at p. 61: "Florea 
et Serta, educto Cadavere, certatim 
iiijiciebant Athenienses." Sir Thomas 
Browne, in his " Urneburiall," tells us 
that among the antients "the funerall 
pyre consisted of sweet fuell, cypresse, 
fiiTe, larix, yewe. and trees perpetually 
verdant." And he observes. " Whether 
the planting of yewe in church yards 
holds its original from antient funerall 
rites, 01- as an erableme of Resurrection 
from its perpetual verdure, may also ad- 
mit conjecture." Virgil, in Dryden's 
version, describing Anchises grieving for 
Marcellus, makes liim say : 

" I''mII canisters of fragrant lilies bring, 

MixM with the purple roses of the 
spring: 

Ijet me with fun'ral flow'rs his body 
strow. 

This gift which parents to their chil- 
dren owe. 

This unavailing gift, at least I may 
bestow." 

The custom of strewing flowers upon the 
graves of departed friends, which has 
been already incidentally noticed, is also 
derived from a custom of the ancient 
Chuicli. St. Ambrose has these words: 
" 1 nill not sprinkle his grave with flow- 
ers, but pour on his spirit the odour of 
Christ. l^t others scatter baskets of 
flowers: Christ is our Lilv. and with this 
I will consecrate his relicks." And St. 
Jerome tells us : " Whilst other husbands 
strewed violets, roses, lilies, and purple 
flowers upon the graves of their wives, 
and comforted themselves with such like 
offices, PamniachiuH bedewe«i her ashes 
and venerable bones with the balm of 
alms." Epittoln nd Pammnrhium dp. 
ohitu Vxorit. Duraudus tells us that the 



accient Christians, Bft«r the funeral, UKed 
to scatter flowers on the tomb. P. 237. 
There is a croat deal of learning iu Mon>- 
sin upon tTiia subject. Vapatus, 157. It 
appears from Pliny's " Natural History," 
from Cicero in hia ''Oration on I.utiuh 
Plancus," and from Virnil's sixth .I'Kneid, 
that this H'iis a. funeral rite among the 
Ramans. They used also to scatter tlieni 
on the unburied corpse. Gough has the 
following passage : "The ancients u.se<l to 
crown the decea.sed with flowers, in token 
of the usiiortne.ss of life, and the practice i.s 
still retained in .sonic placet in regard to 
young wcinen unt) childicn. The Romish 
Uitual recommends it in regard of those 
who die soon after baptism, in token of 
purity and virginity. It still obtains in 
HiiUand and parts of Germany. The pri- 
mitive Christians buried young women 
with flowers, and martyrs with the instru- 
ments of their martyrdom. I have seen 
fresh flowers put into the coffins of chil- 
dren and young girls." " Sep. Mon." 
\'ol. ii. tutrod. p. 5. "Cum igitur infans 
vel Puer baptisatus defunctus fuorit ante 
usum Rationis, induitur iuxta letateni, 
et imponitur ei Corona de noribus, seu de 
herbis aromaticis et odoriferis, in sjgnuin 
integritatis Camia et Virginitatis." 
■' Ordo Baptizandi, Ac, pro Anglia, 
Hibernia, et Scotia," 1626, p. 97. 

Bourne further remarks that, as 
the form of procession is an emblem 
of our dying shortly after our friend, 
so the carrj'ing in our hands of 
ivy, sprigs of laurel, rosemary, or 
other evergreens, is an emblem of the 
soul's immortality. In the account of the 
funeral expenses of Sir John Kudstone, 
Mayor of London, 1531, I Rnd the follow- 
ing article: " For yerbys at the bewryal, 
£0 Is. Od." .So, in a song in " Wit's Inter- 
preter," 1605, we read ; 

" Shrouded she is from top to too 
With lilliea which all o'er ner grow. 
Instead of bays and rosemary." 

In a book by Dr. Ca.se, the author 
says: ''I vii\ end with death, the 
end of all mortality, which though it be 
the di.ssolution of Nature and parting of 
the soul frt>m the body, terrible in itself 
to flesh and blood, and amplitie<l with a 
number of displeasant and uncomfortable 
accidents, as the shaving of the head, 
howling, mourning apparel, funeral 
boughs of yeu, box, cipresse, and the like, 
yet we shall find by resorting to antiqui- 
ties, that musick hath bad a snare amongst 
them, as being unseasonable at no time." 
Praite. of Mii.urkc. 1586, P 8 v°. Friar 
Laurence in "Romeo and Juliet" says: 

" Dry up your tears, and stick your 

Rosemary 
On thia fair oor>e." 



Of Paris, the intended husband of Juliet, 
who, to all appearance, died on their wed- 
ding day, it is said, in the language of 
Shnkespear, 

' ' He came with flowers to strew his 
ladies grave," 

when he provoked and met his fate 
by the hand of Romeo. Overbury, 
ill his "Characters," de.scribing the 
■■ faire and happy milkmaid," says: 
"Thus lives she, and all her care is 
that she may die in the Spring time, to 
have store of flowers stucke upon her 
winding-sheet;" which has a complete 
parallel in the Breton usage comraemo- 
rnted in the traditional ballad or song, 
Thf Flowers of May (Bleuniou Mae), of 
which the concluding lines are: 

" Heureuses les jeunes personnes, qui 
meuront au printemps t 

Heureu.ses les jeunes personnes qu» 
Ton euuvre de fleurs nouvelles." 
Chanls Pointhurts de la Bretaijne, par 
Villemarque, Ifrlli, ii.. 2(>5. Gay describea 
thn.s the strewing of flowers upon tho 
gruves : 

" Upon her grave the rosemary thej 
threw, 

The daisy, butter'd-flow'r, and endive 
blue.'' 

He adds the custom is still u.sod in the 
South of England, of fencing the graves 
with osiers, Ac. ; and glances at clerical 
economy, for which there is oftentimes too 
much occasion, in the lost two lines: 

" With wicker rods we fenced her tomb 

around. 
To ward from man and beo&t the hal- 

low'd ground. 
I..est her new grave the parson's cattle 

rUKQ, 

For both his horse and cow tlie church 
yard graze." 

Gough says : " It is the custom at this day 
all over Wales to strew the graves both 
within and without the church, with green 
herbs, branches of box, flowers, rushes and 
flags, for one year; after wliich, such as 
can afford it lay down a stone. Srp. Mon. 
ii., Intro<i. 294. The common Welsh 
graves are curiously matted round 
with single or dounle matting, and 
stuck with flowers, box, or laurel, 
which are frequently renewed." Pepya 
in his Dinnj, April 2(i. Wi'2, mentions a 
churchyard near ."^outhaiiipton, where 
the graves were " accu.vtomcd to be all 
sowed with sage." In Lancashire, it is 
still usual in some districts for each mour- 
ner to curry with him to the place of in- 
terment a sprig of box prepared for the 
purpo.se, and ca.st it, before leaving, into 
the grave of the departed. Moict and 
Qucx.rt, Dei'. 26, 18li8. 
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Flowers, &c., on Grave* 
South Wales.— Mr. Brand borrowed 
Home notoH from Malkin's South Wales, 
whicli, tlioiigh perhaps of no great autho- 
rity, I scarcely like to disturb : " The bed 
oil which the corpse lies is always strewed 
with flowers, and the same custom is ob- 
(lorvtHt ufler it is laid in the coffin. They 
bury much earlier than we do in England ; 
MiMoui Inter than the third day, and very 
fro<|uontly <in the second. Tho habit offill- 
inu tho bed, tho coffin, and tho room, with 
Mwool -HPontod flowers, though originating 
priihiihly in <lolicucy as welt as affection, 
niuNt of iMMirse have a strong tendency to 
oupodito the progress of decay. It is an 
iiiviiiti»l)!ii pnn-lice, both by day and 
niKlit, (u wuti'li u corpse: and so tinn a 
lioTd Una (bin suppoKed duty {;ained on 
thoir iniiiKinatioiis, that probably there is 
no iiiHianco upon record of a family so un- 
ftMiliuK iiiid uiinndoned ok to leave a dead 
liixly in (ho ronni by it.self, for a siiiglp 
iiiiiiiilo, ill tho interval between the death 
uikI Ixiriid. Kuc'h a violation of decency 
would l)i> r«inoitib(iie<l for generations. 
'I lilt lioKjiil alily of tho country is not toss 
reinarUiilile on iiiuliiiicholy than on joyful 
oci'uiiionH. The invitations to a funeral 
aril very K"ueral and extensive, and tho 
ii<ri'i!NhiiK'ii(H are not light and taken 
nliiiidiDU, but NiibHtantial and prolonged. 
Any deurioncy in the supply of ale would 
lie itN M'veroly censured on this occasion as 
III II fontivul. The grave of the deceiised 
1m coiutnnlly overspread with plucked 
flowei'K for a week or two after the fiine- 
iiil. 'Die planting of graves with flowers 
it ooiilineil to the villages and the poorer 
piiiinlo. It IN perhaps n prettier custom. 
11 U very coininoii to dress the graves 
<in WliilHuiiciiiy and other festivals, when 
(lownrH lire lo be procured : and the fre- 
i|ii<*iiry of thin observanoe is a good deal 
iilliH'toii by the ie(t|>eot in which tho tle- 
kohmmI wiiH belli. My father-in-law's 
griivn in ('owbridge Church has been 
nt riiwcd by bis surviving servantfi every 
Niiiiday iiiorniiiK for these twenty years. 
!t iM iiminl for a family not to appear at 
<'liiiirh till what IN called the month's end, 
when I liny go in a body, and then are 
<oii*iiliiri«l an having returned to the com- 
mon ofllres of life. It is a very antient 
(tnil goiDnal practice in Glamorgan to 
plant llowerN on the grave : so that many 
church ynrilH have something like the 

8|*n<lour of a rich and various parterre. 
■ides thin, it in usual to strew the gi-aves 
with flowers and evergreens, within the 
rhilrrh ns well as nut of it, thrice at lenKt 
every year, on the same principle of deli- 
cate respwt na the stones are whitened. 
No flowers or evergreens are permitted to 
be planted on graves but such as are sweet- 
ecouted ; the pink and polyanthus, sweet 
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Williams, gilliflowers, and carnations, 
mignonette, thyme, hyssop, camomile, 
and rosemary, make up the pious decora- 
tion of this consecrated garden. Turn- 
soles, pionies, the African marigold, the 
anemone, and many others I could men- 
tion, though beautiful, are never planted 
on graves, because they are not sweet- 
scented. It is to be observed, however, 
that this tender custom is sometimes con- 
verted into an instrument of satire ; so 
that where persons have been distin- 
guished for tlieir pride, vanity, or any 
other unpopular quality, the neighbours 
whom they may have offended plant these 
also by stealth upon their graves. In the 
Easter week most generally the graves are 
newly dressed, and manured with fresh 
earth, when such flowers or ever-greens as 
may be wanted or wished for are planted. 
In the Whitsuntide holidays, or rather the 

f^receding week, the graves are agaia 
cioked after, weeded, and otherwise 
dressed, or if necessary, planted again. It 
is a very common saying of such persons 
as employ themselves in thus planting and 
dressing the graves of their friends, that 
they are cultivating their own freeholds. 
This work the nearest relations of the de- 
ceased always do with their own hands, 
and never by sen'ants or hired persons. 
Should a neighbour assist, he or she never 
takes, never expects, and indeed is never 
insulted by the offer of any reward, by 
those who are acquainted with the ancient 
customs. 

The vulgar practice and illiberal 
prejudice against old maids and old 
bachelors subsists among the Welsh in a 
very disgraceful degree, so that their 
Rinves have not uiifreqiiently been planted 
by some satirical neighbours, not only 
with rue. but with thistles, nettles, hen- 
bane, and other noxious weeds. When a 
young unmarried person dies, his or her 
ways to the grave are also strewed with 
sweet flowers and ever-greens ; and on such 
occasions it is the usual phrase, that those 
persons are going to their nuptial beds, 
not to their graves. There seems to be a 
remarkable coincidence between these 
people and the ancient Greeks, with re- 
spect to the avoiding of ill-omened words. 
None ever molest the flowers that grow on 
graves; for it is deemed a kind of sacri- 
lege to do BO. A relation or friend will 
occasionally take a pink, if it can be 
spared, or a sprig of thyme, from the 
grave of a beloved or respected person, to 
wear it in remembrance; but they never 
take much, lest they should deface the 
growth on the grave. This custom pre- 
vails principally in the most retired vil- 
lages; and I have been assured, that in 
such villages where the right of grazing 
the church yard has been enforced, the 
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the pa.s.%age quntetl in Narex, Oloss. 
Flying: Machlne.- 



practice has alienated the affections of 
verv great numbers from the clergymen 
ana tfieir churches ; so that many have be- 
come Dissenters for the singularly uncom- 
mon reason that they may bury their 
friends in Dissentine buryiug-grounds, 
plant their graves with flowers, and keep 
them clean and neat, without any danger 
of their being cropt. The white rose is 
always planted on a virgin's tomb. The 
red rose is appropriated to the grave of 
any person disitiuguished fur goodneM, 
and especially benevolence of character. 
The natives of tbe principality pride them- 
selves much on these antient ornaments 
(the vews) of their church yards ; and it is 
iiearfy as general a custom in Brecknock- 
shire to decorate the graves of the de- 
ceased with slips either of bay or yew, 
stuck in the green turf, for an emblem of 
pious rememhrance, as it is in Glamor- 
ganiihire to pay a tribute of similar im- 
port, in the cultivation of sweet-scented 
flowers on the same spot. The graves of 
Glamorganshire, decorated with flowers 
and herbs, at once gratify the relations of 
the departed and please the observer." 

Flyinir Coaches.— The older name 
of the merrv-go-round at fairs. They are 
mentioned in foor Uobin for 1733, See 

in V. 
_ -The name be- 

stowed on the mail-coaches, which left 
London to convey passengers alosig all the 
^reat roads in the eighteenth century. It 
IS found described in Coaching Days and 
Coaching Ways, 1903. 

Font* — The font was usually covered, 
and the cover was made fast with a lock, 
in order to guard against malignant in- 
fluences. There was more reason in the 
practice which formerly prevailed of 
securing the poor-boxes in the churches 
with locks and keys, and even iron plates, 
not propter sortileijia^ but to ^uard the 
donations of the charitable against com- 
mon-place depredators. " Archeologia," 
vol. X. p. 207-S. where " Gent. Mag.''^vol. 
xliv. p. 50U and vol. xlr. p. 13 are cited. 
The passage requiring this protection to 
fonts is curious :" Fontes baptisninles sub 
eera clausi teneantur propter sortilcgia." 

Fool (Christmas). — Id represen- 
tations of the Fool, who took part in 
dramatic performances and in sports at 
festivals, he appears with all the badges 
of his office : the bauble in his band, and 
« coxcomb hood, with osses' earSj on his 
head. The top of the hood rises into the 
form of a cock's neck and head, with a 
bell at the latter : and " Minshew's Dic- 
tionary," 1617, under the word Cor- 
eomb, observes, that " natural idiots and 
fools have accustomed and still do accus- 
tome themselves to weare in their capes 
cockes feathers, or a bat with the necke 



and head of a cock on the top, and a bell 

tlieieon." Uia hood is blue, guarded or 
edged with yellow at its scalloped bottom, 
his doublet is red, striped across, or rayed 
ill. 



blue, soled with red leather. In Gibson's 
" Memoranda," 1510-11, a charge of a 
halfpenny is made for "a turnyd ladyll 
spent for the foole," in connection with 
the Court Revel of the 15th November in 
that year. It seems from the prologue 
to "Henry the Eighth," that Shake- 
spear's Fools should be dressed " in a long 
motley coat, giuarded with yellow," which 
is illustrated by a passage in Rowlands: 

" My sleeves are like some Morris-daun- 

cing fellow, 
My stockings, ideot-like, red, greene, 

and yeallow : — " 

Comp. Nares, Glossary, 1859, in v., for an 
excellent note on this subject. 

Fool (Court). — In the " Privy 
Purse Expenses of Henry VII." numerous 
entries occur of money given to fools "in 
reward." Under date of Jan. 12, 1492-3, 
there is, "To Peche the fole in reward, 
6s. 8d." Two other fools present them- 
selves in this record : the Duke of Lanca» 




A COURT FOOL (IStfc Cent.). 

ter and Diego the ,'^panish fool. 
Steevens notices that the calf - skin 
coats, worn formerly by the profes- 
sional fools in great bouses, were designed 
to mark their calling, and to protect tnem 
from chastisement by those indisposed to 
tolerate their extravaganoes ; and this 
custom, in his time, was still retained in 
Ireland, in the Christmas mummings. He 
observes of the later jesters : " Sometimes 
these gentlemen over-passed the appointed 
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limits, and they were therefore corrected 
or dischnrKed, The latter misfortune hap- 

Sened to Archibald Armstrong, jester to 
Ling Chnrlea the First." Rushworth 
says: " It so happened that, on the 11th 
of the said March (1637-8J, that Archi- 
bald, the King's Fool, said to his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, as he was 
going to the Council-table, ' Whea's feule 
now? doth not your Grace hear the news 
from Striveline about the Liturgy? ' with 
other words of retiection ; this was pre- 
sently complained of to the Council, wnich 
produced tne order for his expulsion from 
Court." There is in Olaus Magnus a de- 
lineation of a fool, or fester, with several 
bells upon his habit, with a bauble in his 
hand, and he has on his head a hood with 
Bcsea' ears, a feather, and the resemblance 
of the comb of a cock. The Lord Mayor 
of London had his fool. 

Fool COom«stic)_The followiog 
passage occurs in Lodge's " Wit's Mis- 
erie." 1596. p. 73 :" He is like Captain 
Ooux. Fooie of Lyona, that would noeds 
die of the sullens, becftiiM his master voald 
•at«rt*iii« a new foole h«ndaa himmlf." 
Omp. S*wea$tU. A c h aractar of 
kiad was the anfortanate penoB, 
might in the good old days be " beoed " 
for a fool, if he was heir to an estate, and 
had no friends. These abases were once 
frequent. See Thons' Aneoiottt amJ 
Traiditieai. 1899, p. 7, and Lyly's Midas 
(Wotto. 1858. ii., fj). 

I^OOl Plowctu— In the North of Eng- 
laad thwe is a custom naed at or abont 
Skrovattde which, as will be seen, was an- 
CMnt)r o fc s e n e J also in the beginning of 
liMt. The Fool Plottgh goes about, a 
■t that inMiisis of a nmnber of 
danceta diacpng a plon^, with 
»e, aoMaCiBSs two, in Tef7 
• attire: tha Bas^y, in the gmCcaqwe 
Ubtk of an old «<»aa. and the fool, nl- 
■MMk coweced with skins, a haiiy cap oai. 
■ad the tail of 
k«hM^ The« 
IMS. m wktA he 

(•aboafc fttiing a hei ■ ■illicit the 
laton of the dance, in which h« lec w ^'e s 
tkstr Kttla donertone It is also caOad 
Iks fMd phioch. atitar Oe white plowh 
aeJiinifai ~ 

— that compass ft Hill r tn 
in tMr ahtrta (vithMTaMk erwnirtcoMt) 
npsn whsdh (tent niaahaca ef fihhnmlt 
Miisit into roaia aie hi asi b atilahed ok. 
I to he m^mtj mirj hahit at this 
bttt thsT owe on waxm waast- 
ik. Hntuhinsnw. apenkins ef 
sf thn snecil ihiwiii at Ckriat- 
' Olh«n» in the aaMs kind «f 
h«v atanl • phw^. called 
Stek fWoch. and, wkan t^^ leeaive 
gift, maWTtka eirtawatian Zoryea*-' 




but if not requited at any bouse for their 
appearance, they draw theplongh throueb 
the pavement, and raise the ground of toe 
front in furrows. I have seen twenty 
men in the yoke of one plough." He con- 
cludes thus: "The stot-plough has been 
conceived by some to have no other deriva- 
tion than a mere rural triumph, the 
plough having ceased from its labour." 
History of Sorthumberland. ii., 18. The 
Fool Plough upon the Continent appear* 
to have been used after the solemn aer- 
vice of -^sh Wednesday was over. Hos- 
pinian gives a very particular account of 
it from Naogeorgus, and explains the 
origin of its name. 

Fools (Feast of). — See Do Cange, 
V. Kalend», and Dn TiUiott, '• Memoires 

Sour servir a I'Histoire de la Fete 
es Foux," 1751 i^ well as the 
present work under April Fools' 
Day). Du Cange. v. Cerrela. Car- 
peiitier Supplem. ad Ihi Cange, ibid, 
and under Abixu Latiiin, and Delrio 
•• Disquisit. Magis.", L. iii. P. ii. QocBSt. 
4. Sect, o, p. 4i7. See also Hospinian 
"deOrig. Fest. Christ." foL SS b. where 
the practice is mentiooed nearly in the 
same words. 

Foot-Ale. — Grose says, "There is a 
kind of beverage called ' Foot-Ale ' re- 
quired from one entering on a new oocn- 
pstion." A person in thu position is even 
now. in many hnaiaeMss, erpected to pay 
his tootinK. aa it is eaOed, in kind. Ane- 
tioneert, ih— thay hold their first aale, 
are soMtiaNs ao^eeted to treat the oom- 
pany aH roud. 

Football or Camp. — The sport 
named bv Fitzst^pbes was almost cer- 
tainly hand-heU. vm football waa oae 
of the Boat popshr gpniet in the catj in 
the Middle aces, and regnlatiaBs reUtxnc 
to it are Canad at intsrtnls in ths Omjmi 
mtion arehirea. It waa prohihited in Bw 
fields near the City aa •i^j v 1314. Bvt 
in 140B a proclamatian of Henry IT. for- 
bed anye— to laey saosay «■ ptet—re of 
it bains Car the gBOMB el fisalhsli or codk- 
fi^ting. Bilay'a Jf rmsneii. MM, p. 571. 
In tte onrty pant of the fiftaasfUi centnry 
there waa a pU ^ the Fsothdl Ptnywral 
sod they hsUthaar nMstiass at Owina* 
HalL Mr. StahladMndt Ibnnd it iweos^eA 
in an oh) MS. book bshwgian to ^ 
BMwess' Ctanpany. It is aBnrfcl to in a 
dsed of ao Beniy VL The bnOad of iNr 
JIagiA, «r. TU Jew't Oaayklsr, aaaaa 
with a scene in which Sir Hn|^ ia ^av<- 

it ent te mpaei in thnir 




And.afcare 
the - 
AndBklfia 



waa hrave IfsBiinitnj, 
aB days in the innr. 
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" He kicked the ball with his foot, 
And kepped it with his kue«, 
And even iu at the Jew's window 
He gart the bonnie ba' flee — " 

As to its antiquity two passages in the 
Sussex ArchiioliiipcHl CuUcctiona, cited in 
Notes and (Jucries. may be acceptable 
here: — "In the proof of age of Mrilliam 
Selwyne (baptized in 1403), a witnesH, 
John Hendyman, aged fifty -four, deposed 
that he knew the date, because after the 
baptism, he played football and broke his 
leg (Inq. post mort., 3 Henry VI., No. 51, 
cit. XV. S.A.C., 213). Again, us to the 
age of Robert Tank (baptized 1-104J, John 
Courabes remembers it because he was 
playing football afterwards and broke his 
leg (luq. p. m., 4 Hen. VI., No. 42, cit. 
xii. S.A.C., 43). Hence it is inferable 
that the game was not unusually piayed 
after christenings. Sir T. Elyot, in his 
Oovenior, 1531, decries the sport : "Some 
men wolde say that in the raediocritie, 
which I have soo moche praysed in shoot- 
ynge, why shuld not bouling, claishe 
pyunes, and koytynge, be as moche 
commended? V'eryly as for the two 
laste, they be to be vtterly abiected 
of all noble men, in lyke wjse foote 
balle, wherein is nothynge but beas- 
tely fury, and extreme violence, where- 
of procedeth hurte, and consequently 
rancour and inalice do remayn witfi them 
that be wounded, wherefore it is to be put 
in perpetual sylence." King Lear having 
chastised Goneril's steward, the latter re- 
plies, " I'll not be struck, my Lord," — 
'' Nor tripped neither, you base football 
player," replied the Karl of Kent, trip- 
ping up his heels. (I. iv.). Ray says that 
in his time it prevailed most in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex. To Sir Thomas 
Browne, who came among us from another 
kingdom of the Octarchy, it was new ; 
and he puts the word camp (or as he spells 
it, kamp) into his small collection of Nor- 
folk words." The following description 
is from Forby's " Vocabulary," 1830. The 
writer says, that in his time two kinds 
of camp were recognised ; rough-play and 
civil-play. " In the latter there is no 
boxing. But the following is a general 
description of it aa it was of old, and in 
some places still continues. Two goals 
are pitched at the distance of 120 yards 
from each other. In a line with each are 
ranged the combatants : for such the^ 
truly are. "The number on each side is 
equal ; not alwavs the same, but very com- 
monly twelve. Ifhey ought to be uniformly 
drc»sed in light flannel jackets, distin- 
guished by colours. The ball is deposited 
exactly in the mid-way. The sign or word 
is given by an umpire. The two sides, as 
they are called, ru.sh forward. The sturdi- 
ast and most active of each encounter 



those of the other. The contest for the 
ball begins, and never ends without black 
eyes and bloody noses, broken heads or 
shins, and some serious mischiefs. If the 
ball can be carried, kicked, or thrown to 
one of the goals, in spite ot all the resist- 
ance of the other party, it is reckoned 
for one towards the game ; which has some- 
times been known to last two or three 
hours. But the exertion and fatigue of 
this is excessive . . . The prizes are com- 
monly hats, gloves, shoes, or small sums 
of money." 

I shall transcribe hither what I find 
in a quarter where it might scarcely 
be looked for: "This rough and, it must 
be confessed, somewhat dangerous sport, 
orig;inally in all probability introduced 
into this country by the Romans, may still 
on Shrove Tuesdnv be witnessed in certai: 
towns of South \Va1es. The balls consist 
of bulls' bladders protected by a thick 
covering of leather, and blown tight. Six 
or eight are made ready for the occasion. 
Every window in the town is shut by break 
of day, at which time all the youths of the 
neighbourhood a.<i6emble in the streets. 
The ball is then thrown up in front of the 
town-hall ; and the multitude, dividing 
into two parts, strive with incredible 
eagerness and enthusiasm to kick the foot- 
ball to the other extremity of the town. 
In the struggle several kicks and wounds 
are given, and many fierce battles take 
place. The ball sometimes ascends thirty 
or forty feet above the tops of the highest 
houses, and falls far beyond, or goes right 
over into the gardens, whither it i.s imme- 
diately followed by a crowd of young men. 
The sport is kept up all day, the hungry 
combatants recruiting their strength from 
time to time by copious horns of ale and 
an abundant supply of the nice pancakes 
which the women sell in baskets at the 
corner of every street. To view this sport 
thousand of persons assemble from all the 
country round, so that to the secluded 
population of those districts it is in some 
sort what the battle in the Platanistas was 
to the Spartans, or even what the Isth- 
mian and Nemean games were to the 
whole of Greece." St. John's Manners 
(tjiil Customs of .4ncien< Greece, 1842, i., 
1<'J7. The same thing is still kept up at 
Dorking, Epsom, and Kingston, in Sur- 
rey ; but there has been a movement so 
far unsuccessful (1903) at Dorking for its 
discontinuance. ".4t the Surrey Quarter 
Sessions at Kingston yesterday the an- 
cient custom of playing football in the 
principal streets of Dorking on Shrove 
Tuesday was referred to in the report of 
the Standing Joint Committee to the 
Justices. The committee stated that a 
petition signed by upwards of one hundred 
inhabitants of Dorking had been received, 
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urging the committee to adopt necessary 
measures to put a stop to the practice. The 
reasons given were that it caused a com- 
plete cessation of business on the after- 
noon of that dav ; that it caused great 
danger to vehicular and pedestrian traf- 
fic ; that the ancient custom has now en- 
tirely lost its significance in consequence 
of the totally different conditions uow 
prevailing ; and that it had become an 
intolerable nuisance. The petitioners 
stated that they had decided to discon- 
tinue closing their shops and barricading 
against an unlawful proceeding. — The 
Committee reported that they were mak- 
ing exhaustive inquiries on the subject 
with a view to the suppression of the 
custom, and would shortly make some de- 
finite announcement." — Dailij Graphic, 
1897. A very curious practice prevails 
at Sedgwick m Durham, where a match 
is periodically played between the trades- 
people and the country-folk at Chester-le- 
Street, and probably elsewhere, and the 
ball on each occasion becomes public pro- 
perty, and returns to its custodian, the 
town-clerk, by the latter putting it thrice 
through the bull-ring prior to proceed- 
ings and at the close. Antigvary for 
April, 1896. In the volume for 1898 
there is n very animated description of 
the Shrovetide celebration there in that 
year. At Pocklington, in the East Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, there is n narrow strip 
of ground, where, after the races, thoy 
play at footbail,and it sometimes happens 
that one of tiie players throws the ball to 
a man attending on horseback, who rides 
ofl with it, and unless he is overtaken by 
one belonging to the opposite side, carries 
it into his own parish, where he is secure. 
This is also the case in Morbihan, Brit- 
tany, as described in Mr. Weld's interest- 
ing work, 1856, but the sport seems to 
have been there carried to almost brutal 
extremities. Mr. Brand was informed 
that, at Alnwick Castle, in Northumber- 
land, (he waits belonging to the town 
come playing to the cn.stle every year on 
Shrove-Tuesdny, at two o'clock p.m., 
when a football was thrown over the 
castle walls to the populace. He saw this 
done Kob. Gth, 1788. 

Football In Scotland.— In Sin- 
clair's " Statistical .■\ccount of Scotland," 
the minister of Kirkraichnel, in Perth- 
shire, speaking of the manners and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants, says, " Foot-ball 
is a common amusement with the school- 
boys, who also preserve the custom of 
cock-fighting on Shrove Tuesday." On 
Shrove-Tuesday at Inverness there is a 
standing match at football between mar- 
ried and unmarried women, in which the 
former are always victors. Every year on 
Shrove-Tuesday the bachelors and mar- 
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ried men drew themselves up at the Cross 
of Scone, on opposite sides. A ball was 
then thrown up, and they played from 
two o'clock till sun-set. The game was 
this. He who at any time got the ball 
into his hands, ran with it till overtaken 
by one of the opposite party, and then, if 
he could shake himself loose from those 
on the opposite side who seized him, he 
ran on : if not, he threw the ball from 
him, unless it was wrested from him by 
the other party ; but no person was al- 
lowed to kick it. The object of the mar- 
ried men was to hang it; i.e., to put it 
three times into a small hole in the moor, 
the doni or limit on the one hand : that of 
the bachelors was to drown it: i.e., to dip 
it three times into a deep place in the 
river, the limit on the other. The party 
who could effect either of these objects 
won the game. But, if neither party 
won, the ball was cut into equal parts at 
sunset. In the course of the play one 
might always see some scene of violence 
between the parties ; but, as the proverb 
of this part oit the country expre.Hses, ' All 
was fair at the Ball of Scone.' Siai. Ace. 
of l^coHand, xviii., 82. "This custom is 
supposed to have had itj> origin in the days 
of chivalry. An Italian fit is said) came 
into this part of the country, challenging 
all the parishes, under a certain penalty 
in case of declining his challenge. All 
the parishes declineol the challenge except 
Scone, which beat the foreigner, and in 
commemoration of this gallant action the 
game was instituted. Whilst the custom 
continued, every man in the parish, the 
gentry not excepted, was obliged to turn 
out and support the side to whicli he be- 
longed ; and the person who neglected to 
do nis part on that occasion was fined : 
but the custom being attended with cer- 
tain inconveniences, was abolished a few 
years ago." 

The allusions to the game in early writ- 
ings are very numerous. Tusser says : 

" In meadow or pasture (to grow the 

more fine) 
Let campers be camping in any of 

thine; 
Which if ye do suffer when low is the 

spring, 
You gain to yourself a commodious 

thing." 

Chamberlain, in a letter to Carleton, 
March 6, 1600-1, says : " You may do well, 
if you have any idle time, to play the 
good fellow and come and see our matches 
at football, for that and bowling wilbe 
our best entertainment." Henry Spet- 
man, in his lielafion of VirQinia, 1609, 
says: "They vse beside football play, 
w" women and young boyes doe much 
play at, the men neuer. They make ther 
gooles as ours, only they neuer fight nor 
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pull one another doooe. The men play 
w"" a litell balle lettinge it falle out of 
thor hand and Btriketh w'"" the tope of hia 
foot, aud he thut cuii strike the bulle far- 
tbest, ffinnea that they piny for." This 
is the earliest AmericaM reference to 
the game which 1 remember to have 
seen. I quote from a modern edi- 
tion of the original MS., possibly 
not a very accurate text. But the 
sense is sufficiently clear, except that 
the writer seems to say in one place that 
the men in Virginia did not play, only 
the women and buys, and presently he 
alludes to the way in which his own sex 
did play. 

" Football with us may be with them 

balloon : 
As they ot tilt, so we at quintain, run." 

Randolph, Eclofjue on the Cotswold Gamei 
(Works, 1875, 621-3). Day in the Blind 
Beggar of Btdnat (Irecn, 1(>59, makes Tom 
Strowd say : " I'll play a gole at Camp- 
ball or wrassell a fall of the nip or the hm 
turn with ere a Courtuoll of ye all for 
20 quarters of malt, and match me height 
for height." Strowd's was probably the 
rough play, like the niwlern Rugby. Un- 
der date of January, 1664-5, Pepys notes : 
" The street full of footballs, tt being a 
great frost." Misson, writing about lb90, 
says: " In winter foot-ball is a useful and 
charming exercise. It is a leather ball 
about as Dig as one's head, fill'd with wind. 
This is kick'd about from one to t'other in 
the streets, by him that can get at it, and 
that is all the art of it." There is a pro- 
verb : "All fellows at football," which 
means that it is a case where every man 
must take his chance. It is a game 
which levels artificial distinctions. '' We 
are hale fellows, well met, not onely 
at foot - ball, but at every thing 
else." Ludus Ludi Literariui, 1672, p. 
73. Comp. Liber Albus, Rolls ed., p. 440 ; 
Halliwell 8 Dictionary in v. ; and Anti- 
quary, xzxii., 99-100. It appears that 
this sport was known to the Mexicans 
prior to the Spanish conquest. 

Football Money.— In the North of 
England, among the colliers, Ac, it is 
customary for a party to watch the bride- 
groom's coming out of church after the 
ceremony, in order to demand money for 
a football, a claim that admits of no re- 
fusal. Thiers refers to an analogous 
abuse in France, and describes such prac- 
tices aa "insolences proNcritos." " Iruite 
dea Superstitions," 1/94, torn, iii., p. 477. 

Foot-Saunt. — See Cent-Foot, 

Forespoken Water. — See Ork- 
neys. 

Forester of the Fee.— A person 
who had for some service to the crown a 
perpetual right of hunting in a forcat on 
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payment of a certain rent. Halliwell in 
V. From Forester as an employment we 
get the proper names, Fornster, Fores- 
tci\ Forster, and Foslvr. 

Forfeits in a Barber's Shop. 
— lij " Measure for Measure," the author 
has written : — 

— " the strong Statutes 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber'a 

shop, 
Xs much in mock as mark ;" 

On which Warburton observes, " Barbers' 
shops were, at all times, the resort of idle 
people : 

' Tronstrina erat qusdam : hie soleba- 

mus fere 
Plerunique earn opperiri.' 

Donatus calls it apta scdes otioiit. For- 
merly with us the better sort of people 
went to the barber's shop to be trimmed; 
who then practised the under parts of 
surgery ; so that he had occasion for 
numerous instruments which lay there 
ready for use ; and the idle people, with 
whom his shop was generally crouded, 
would be perpetually handling and mis- 
using them, I'o remedy which, I suppose, 
there was placed up against the wall a 
table of forfeitures, adapt«d to everv of- 
fence of this kind ; which it was not likely 
would lone preserve its authority." Dr. 
Henley adds: "I perfectly remember to 
have seen them " (the list of forfeits) "in 
Devonshire, printed like King Charles's 
Rules. See Nares, 1859, in v. 
Fortune-Telllns.— The following 

?assage is from Lodge's Wit's iliserie, 
59<j, p. 17 : " There are many in London 
now aduies that are besotted with this 
sinne, one of whom I saw on a white horse 
in Fleet Street, a tanner knave I never 
lookt on, who with one figure (cast out of 
a schollers studie for a necessary servant 
nt Bocordo) promised to find any man's 
oxen wore they lo.st, restore any man's 
goods if they were stolue, and win any 
man love, wliere or howsoever he settled 
it, but his jugling knacks were quickly 
discovered." Baxter speaks of those men 
that tell men of things stolen and lost, 
and thot show men the face of a thief in 
a gloss, and cause the goods to be brought 
back, who are commonly called white 
witches. "When I lived," he says, "at 
Dudley, Hodges at Sedgley two mites off, 
was long and commonly counted such a 
one. And when I lived at Keddenninster 
one of my neighbours affirmed, that hav- 
ing his yarn stolen, he went to Hodges 
(ten miles off) and he told him that at 
such an hour he should have it brought 
home again, and put in at the window, 
and so it was : and as I remember he 
shewed him the person's face in a glass. 
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Yet I do not vnink that Hodges made any 
known contract with the Devil, but 
thought it an effect of art." World of 
Hpints, 1691, p. 184. Comp. Witches. 

In the Daily Telegraph newspaper for 
December 11, 1867, appeared the annexed 
paragraph: " At Leamington yesterday, 
u woman named Hannah Maria Moore 
was charged with fortune-telling. The de- 
fendant resided at a lonely cottage in the 
outskirts of l.«amington, and has long 
been celebrated for her knowledge of the 
occult arts, and her skill in divining the 
future. If report be true, the rich were 
as credulous as the poor, and even car- 
riages might be seen waiting after night- 
fall in the vicinity of her dwelling. At 
lost, so notorious did the scandal become, 
that the police took steps to obtain a con- 
viction. Aecnrdingly, on Monday eight, 
the wives of two of the constables paid her 
a visit. If her powers of divination are to 
be judged by what she revealed to them, 
they certainly were not great, for she not 
only failed to discover the true object of 
their visit, but showed great consideration 
for them, and, out of compassion for their 
indigence, only charged threepence for all 
hor glowing promises of sweethearts, wed- 
dings, and a long line of descendants. It 
would appear, however, from a letter found 
in her possession wlien apprehended, tliat 
she occasionally engaged to exercise her 
arts so as to send sweethearts to young 
women, as in the communication alluded 
to her correspondent upbraided her for 
not having fullilied her promises, and ex- 
horted her to redouble her efforts. The 
bench committed her to gaol for a month 
with hard labour," 

Fox and Geese.— On the 4th 
March, 1587-8, John WuUe the printer 
entered at Stationers' Hall the Gyniiye 
game, Cheste game, and Foxe and Geese." 

Fox In the Hole. — A boys' game as 
far back as the reign of Klizabeth. See 
Halliwell in v. It is mentioned by Her- 
rick in his " New Yeares Gift sent Sir 
Simeon Steward," preserved among the 
Hesperides," 1648. 

Foy. — A bad husband is described at 
the end of Enaland's Jesta, 1687, as " a 
pa.ssionate lover of morning-draughts, 
which he generally continues till dinner- 
time: a rigid exactor of Num-Groats, and 
Collector General of Foys and Biberidge. 
He admires the produce of that apothegm. 
Lets drink first : and would rather sell 
20 per cent, to loss than make a dry-bar- 
gain." Eden, in his " State of the Poor," 
1797, vol. i., p. 560, gives us the following 
passage from Fergusson's " Farmer's 
Ingle " : 



" On some feast day, the wee-things 
busk it braw, 
Shall heeee her heart up wi' a sUent 

joy J 
Fu' ciidgie that her head wa£ up, and 

saw 
Her ain spun oleething ou a darling 

Oy, 

Careless tho' death should make the 
feast her foy." 
After explaining Oy in a note to signify 
grand-child, from the Gaelic Ogha, he tell* 
us "A Foy is the feast a person, who is 
about to leave a place, gives to his friends 
before his departure," 

Freemen of Hig:hg:ate.— See 
Horns. 

Free Warren. — As far back as tho 
reign of Henry II., the citizens of I^ndon 
haa the right of free warren in Middlesex, 
Hertfordshire, the Chiltern country, and 
in Kent, as far as the Cray. This ri^ht 
was probably renewed in 1226, in whicli 
year Stow erroneously places its originiU 
concession. A limitation on the primi- 
tive liberty of hunting, fowling, Ac., 
seems to have been made in the reign of 
Henry VI., when the parks, from which 
the venison was to be taken, were speci- 
fied by the lords of the Council. In the 
time "of Elizabeth, the right had bce« 
formally commuted for a yearly warrant 
from tho government upon the Keepers of 
certain parks within the county of Middle- 
sex, for the delivery of bucks to the mayor 
and aldermen. Comp. Hazlitt's Bibl. 
Coll., 2nd Series, 118 v. Chartfr IVurrfn. 

St. Frethmund, Fredysmundi 
or Fremund. — Son of Offa, King of 
Mercia, and his queen Botilda, murdered 
by a servant of the king his father, and 
canonised about 790 a.d. A long account 
of him from various early authori- 
ties is printed in the .Inhgiiory for 
May, 1893, where it is stated that 
he IS supposed to have been buried 
at Cropedy Church, Lincolnshire. In 
1488, St. Frethmund had a chapel in 
the cathedral at Lincoln, as we lenrn from 
the will of Richard Danvers of Prescott, 
CO. Oxford, made in that year, where he 
leaves 20s. to the chaplain to pray for bis 
soul, and a shrine in Cropedy Church, to 
the repairs of which a simitar amount is 
dedicated by the testator. It may be 
added that Nicolas, in his Chronology of 
History, calls him hermit and martyr, and 
states that his anniversary was May 11. 
The son of this Danvers, Sir John Dan- 
vers, died in 1514, and also left bene- 
factions to Cropedy Church and St. 
Fremund's Church ; and above his tomb 
in Dauntsey Church, Wilts, was formerly 
a window stained with glass, illustrating 
the legend. 
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nttoned in Harsnet'a 
r>ff/nrfflfftiS Vf^'Pdpish Impostxiret, 1603, 
as a Christmas game ; but its nuture is 
not explained. 

Friar Tucki — ToUett describes this 
•character upon his window as in 
the full clerical tonsure, with a ehaplet 
of white and red beads in his right hand : 
and, expressive of his professed humility, 
his eyes are cast upon the ground. His 
corded girdle and his russet habit denote 
him to be of the Franciscan Order, or one 
of the Grey Friars (the only one exempt 
from episcopal jurisdiction, as Tollett him- 
self pointed out). His stockings are red, 
his red girdle is ornamented with a golden 
twist, and with a golden tassel. At his 
girdle hangs a wallet for the reception of 
provision, the only revenue of the mendi- 
cant orders of religion, who were named 
Walloteers or budget-bearers. Steevens 
supposes this Morris Friar designed for 
Friar Tuck, of Fountain's Dole, chaplain 
to Robin Uood, as King of May. The 
Friar's coat, as appears from some of the 
■extracts of Churchwardens' and Cham- 
berlain's Accounts of Kingston, was 
generally of russet. The original cha- 
racter was one of the heroes of the 
Robin Hood epic. Hazlitt's National 
Talet and Legends, 1892, p. 273. 

Friday (Good). — See Good Friday. 

Friday in Li do.— The first Friday 
in March is so called from Llyd, Anglo- 
Saxon for tumult or loud. "This day," says 
Mr. Couch, " is marked by a serio-comic 
•custom of sending a young Ind on the high- 
■est bound or hillock of the work, and al- 
lowing him to sleep there as lon^ as he 
can ; the length of his siesta being the 
measure of the afternoon nap for the tin- 
ners throughout the ensuing twelvemonth. 
The weather which commonly charac- 
terizes Friday in Lide is, it need scarcely 
be said, scarcely conducive to prolong 
sleep. In Saxon times the labourers 
were usually allowed their mid-day 
sleep ; and I have observed that it is even 
now permitted to husbandmen in some 
parts of East Cornwall, during a Btat«d 
portion of the year. Tusser speaks of it 
in his ' Five Hundred Points of Good Hus- 
l>andry' : 

' From May to mid August an hour or 
two, 

I.«t Patch sleep a snatch, howsoeuer ye 
do : 

Though sleeping one hour refresheth his 
song. 

Yet trust not Hob Grouthead for sleep- 
ing too long.' " 

"Browne, in the third eclogue of the "Shep- 
beard's Pipe," 1C14, clearly alludes to this 
ouage, where he makes Thomalin say : 



"Where is euery piping lad 
That the fields are not yclad 

With their milk-white sheep? 
Tell me : Is it Holy-day, 
Or if in the month of May 

Use they long to sleepe?" 
The same author has the practice in view, 
where he snys in the third song of his first 
Book of Pastoruh, in reference to the 
song-birds in the woodland : 

" Whose pleasing noates the tyred 

swaine have made 
To steale a nap at noone-tide in the 

shade." 
FrindBbury, Kent. — Ireland, in 
his " Views of the Medway," speaks of a 
singular custom which used to be annually 
obnerved on May Day by the boys of 
Frindsbury and the nei^ibouring town of 
Strond. '' They met on Rochester Bridge, 
where a skii-mish ensued between them. 
This combat probably derived its origin 
from a drubbing received by the monks of 
Rochester in the reign of Edward 1. Theso 
monks, on occasion of a long drought, set 
out on a procession for Frindsbury to pray 
for rain ; but the day proving windy, they 
apprehended the Sights would be blown 
out, the banners tossed about, and their 
order much discomposed. They, therefore, 
retjuested of the Master of Stroud Hos- 
pital leave to pass through the orchard of 
his house, which he granted without the 
permission of his brethren : who, when 
they had heard what the master had done, 
instantly hired a company of ribalds, 
armod with clubs and bats, who way-laid 
the poor monks in the orchard, and gave 
thom a severe beating. The monks de- 
sisted from proceeding that way, but soon 
after found out a pious mode of revenge, 
by obliging the men of Frindsbury, with 
due humility, to come yearly on Whit 
Monday, with their clubs in procession to 
Rochester, as a penance for their sins. 
Hence probably came the by-word of 
Frindsbury clubs." 

Fritters or Fruttera Thurs- 
day. — In Leeds and the neighbourhood, 
they eat a sort of pancake on the Thurs- 
day, which in that part thev call frutters 
(fritters) Thursdav. The Leeds fritt«r, 
it issaid in the "Dialect of I^eeds," 1862, 
p. 307, is " about one-fourth the size of a 
pancake, thicker, and has an abundance 
of currants in it." 

Frog: in the MIddie. — A game 

pliiyed by both sexes, and consisting of a 
party of four or more, of whom one sat in 
the middle (the frog), and was playfully ' 
buffeted by the others, till he or she could 
catch one of them, who had then to take 
the place. A representation of the mode 
of playing this game occurs in Wright's 
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Vomesiie Manneri, 1862, p. 233. Frog in 
the Middle seems to date back to an early 
period. 

Fullam. — Compare a note in Nares, 
Glois. in V. where there is a cross-refer- 
ence to Gourds, and High-Men ibid., and 
see Ruth Vat, p. lOOo. 

Funeral Customa.— " Ail fune- 
rals," soys Adam, in his " Roman Anti- 
quities," p. 476, " used antiently to be 
solemnized in the night time with torches, 
that they might not fall in the way of 
magistrates and priests, who were sup- 
posed to be violated by seeing a corpse, so 
that they could not perform sacred rites, 
till they were purifiea by an expiatory sac- 
rifice. Serv. inVirg. xi. 143; Donat. Ter. 
And. i. I, 81. And hence we get the term 
itself, as the primitive lights were formed 
of small ropes or cords ifunes) dipped in 
wax or tallow. But in after ages public 
funerals (funera indictiva) were cele- 
brated in the daytime, at an early hour in 
the forenoon, as it is thought from Plu- 
tarch, in Svll. with torches also. Serv. in 
Virg. .^En.Vi. 224. Tacit. Ann. iii. 4. Pri- 
vate or ordinary funerals (tacita) were al- 
ways at night. Vest, in Vtspiloncs. Sir 
Thomas Browne, speaking of the ancients, 
observes, that " they poured oyle upon the 
pyre, while the intention rested iu facili- 
tating t)ie accension : but to place good 
omens in the quick and speedy burning, to 
sacrifice unto the windes for a dispatch 
in this othce, was a low form of supersti- 
tion." Ili/driotaphia, p. 59. But when 
the remains were calcined, wine was 
poured over them, and when they were 
intended for preservation, they were then 
collected in a vase or urn, the which in the 
Homeric age was finally deposited with 
honours in the ground or in a barrow. 
Buch or similar rites are described as at- 
tendant on the sepulture of Beowulf. 

The Greek, Roman, and Anglo - 
Saxon methods of interment appear 
to have presented close analogies, and 
even domestic utensils, weapons and 
jewelry were favourite accompaniments 
of the departed ; and instances are 
recorded, where, for some unknown 
reason, but prooably because the per- 
sons had died abroaid, the barrow wa« 
a cenotaph, containing only the compli- 
mentary accessories or the affectionate 
homage — in one case lat Bourne Park, 
Kent), a shield, a horse's bit, and other 
similar articles at home, perhaps by a 
soldier on foreign service or a crusader. 
"Their last valediction thrice uttered by 
the attendants was also very solemn ; 
' Vale, Vale, Vale, nos te ordine quo Na- 
tura permittet sequemur ' : and somewhat 
answere<l bv Christians, who thought it 
too little, if they threw not the earth 
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thrice upon the enterred body." 
says : " The women of Picardy have a ci 
torn of calling the deceased by his nan 
as he is carried to the grave. So do i 
Indians, and expostulate with him 
dying, which reminds us of the Irish : 
"Och! why did ye die?" Xoi/x 
was among the Greeks a common 
parting exclamation. 

Bourne tells us, that they followed 
the corpse to the grave, because it 
presented to them wnat would shortl 
foUow, how they themselves _ shoul 
be so carried out. Antiq. Vulg. ch 
iii. In Langley's abridgement of 
Polydore Vergil, 1546, we read: "In 
burials the old rite was that the ded corps 
was borne afore, and the people folowed 
after, as one should sale we shall dye and 
folowe after hym, as their laste woordea 
to the coarse did pretende. For thei used 
to say, when it was buried, on this wise, 
farewell, wee come after thee, and of the 
folowyng of the multitude thei were called 
exequies." It appears that among the 
primitive Christians the corpse was some- 
times kept four days. Pelagia, in Gregory 
of Tours, requests of her son, that he 
would not bury her before the fourth day. 
In the will of John Hales, of Eton, " tha. 
ever-memorable," proved iu March, 1666. 
there is a passage, in which he saj's thai 
he desires to be buried " the next evenini 
song after he shall die," in a plain simpi 
manner, " without sermon or ringing 
bells, commensatious, cumpotatiuus, or 
such like solemnities." 

Misson, speaking of funerals, says: 
"They let the body lie three or four 
days, as well to give the dead per- 
son an opportunity of coming to life 
again, if his soul has not quite left his 
body, as to prepare mourning and th» 
ceremonies of the funeral. They send the 
beadio with a list of such friends and re- 
lations as they have a mind to invite ; and 
sometimes they have printed tickets n-hicb 
they leave at their nouses. A little be- 
fore the company is together for tho 
march," he continues, " they lay the body 
into the coffin upon two stools, in a roora» 
where all that please may go and see it; 
then they take off the top of the coffin, 
and remove from off the face a little 
square piece of flannel, made on purposa 
to cover it, and not fastened to any thing. 
Being ready to move, one or more beadles 
marcn first, each carrying a long staff, at 
the end of which is a great apple, or kiiob 
of silver. The body comes just after the 
minister or ministers attended by the 
Clerk. The relations in close mourning 
and all the guests, two and two, make up. 
the rest of the procession." Travels in 
Enaland, transl. by Osell, 90. 

It was customary, in the Chris- 
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tiCa burials of the Anglo • Saxons, to 
leave the bead and shoalders of the 
corpse uncovered till the time of the 
burial, that relations, &c., might take 
a last view of their deceased friend. To 
this day we yet retain (in our way) this 
old custom, leaving the coffin of the de- 
ceased unscrewed till the time of the 
burial. They were wont. Bays Bourne, to 
sit by the corpse from the time of death 
tilt its exportation to the grave, either in 
the house it died in, or in the church itself. 
To prove this he cites St. Austin, concern- 
ing the watching the dead body of his 
mother Monica ; and Gregory of Tours.con- 
ceriiing that of St. Ambrose, whose body 
was curried into the church the same hour 
hs died. lu the monumental etiigy of 
Berengaria, queen of Kichai-d Coeur de 
Lion, at Le Mans, the figure holds a book, 
on tiie covers of which is embossed a re- 
presentation of the departed, lying on a 
bier, with waxen torches burning in 
candlesticks by her side. Fairholt's Coi- 
tume in England. I860, p. 82. This prac- 
tice was general, and is still in vogue 
amon^ the Romanists. Pope refers to the 
practice of setting candles upon the bier 
during the wake or watching time: 

" All hopeless lasting flames I like those 

that burn 
To light the dead, and warm th' un- 
fruitful urn." 
— Eloisa to Abelard. 

Some of the earliest notices of 
funeral observances in 'England, dat- 
ing back to Anglo-Norman times, are 
connected with the Gilds of the City of 
London, and particularly with that of the 
Saddlers. A convention made between the 
latter and the monastery of St. Martin's- 
le-Grand, immediately contiguous to their 
ancient quarters, in llo4, shews that the 
brethreu of the Company en joye<l the pri- 
vileges of sepulture m the burial ground of 
the holy fraternity on payment for the 
ringing of the bell and the reception of the 
body, the sum of eightpence. Many of 
the London gilds still preserve the rich 
palls, which used to be thrown over the 
coffin on its passage to the place of inter- 
ment within the civic precincts. Hazlitt's 
Livery Companira of London, 1892, pp. 
602, 608, et passim. A reference to the 
same authority will shew the former uni- 
versality of lights maintained in churches 
ond chapels for the souls of the departed, 
out of funds bequeathed by testators and 
others. Misson mentions, under the head 
of funerals, " the washing the body tho- 
roughly clean, and shaving it, if it be a 
man, and his beard be grown during 
his sickness." Pennant, in his "Tours 
in Wales," informs us that, " at 
these words ' we commit the body 



to the ground,' the minister holds 
the spade and throws in the first 
spadeful of earth." He adds : " \t Skiv- 
'og from the Park to the Church I have 
seen the bier carried by the next of kin. 
husband, brothers, and father in law. All 
along from the house to the church yard 
at every cross-way, the bier is laid down, 
and the Lord's Prayer rehearsed, and so 
when they first come into the church yard, 
before any of the verses appointed in the 
service bo said. There is a custom of ring- 
ing a little bell before the corps, from the 
house to the church jard (Dymerchion.) 
Some particular places are called resting- 
places.^' " Skyvi'og. When a coi-pse is 
carried to church from any part of the 
town, the bearers take care to carry it so 
that the corps may be on their right hand, 
though the way be nearer and it be less 
trouble to go on the other side ; nor will 
they bring the corps through any other 
way than the soutn gate. If it should 
happen to rain while the corps is carried 
to church, it is reckoned to bode well to 
the deceased, whose bier is wet with the 
dew of Heaven. At church the evening 
service is read, with the Office of Burial. 
The minister goes to the altar, and there 
says the Lord's Prayer, with one of the 
prayers appointed to bo read at the grave : 
after which the congregation offer upon 
the altar, or on a little board for thot pur- 
pose fixed to the rails of the altar, tlieir 
benevolence to the officiating mini.ster. A 
friend of the deceased is appointed to 
stand at the altar, observing who gives, 
and huw much. When all have given, he 
counts the money with the minister, and 
signifies the sum to the congregation, 
thanking them all for their good will." 
The same writer informs us that the Sco- 
tish and Irish practice of howling or 
shrieking at burials was equally prevalent 
in Wales. Touts iji Wales, 1810, ii., 175. 
Not improbably it was a Celtic usage. We 
learn from the inscription in a copy of 
the Bowman's Glory, 1082, by W. Wood, 
that he was buried at Clerkenwell, at- 
tended by the Company of Archers, who 
shouted three times over his grave. Gent 
^rn,,. Lib.. (Bill. Coll., 22-2). In Thomaa 
Hill's Book on Dreams, signat. Mi., is 
the following passage : " To a sicke person 
to have or weare on white garments doothe 
promyse death, for that dead bodyes bee 
cnryed foorth in whito clothes. And to 
weare on a blacke garmente, it doothe 
promyse, for the more parte, healthe to a 
sicke person, for that not dead personnes, 
but suche as mourne for the dende, do use 
to be clothed in blacke." At the funeral* 
of unmarried persons of both sexes, as well 
as infanta, the scarves, hatbands, and 
gloves given as mourning are white. Pepys 
saw in Westminster Hall Mistress Lane 
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and the rest of the maids, who had been at 
the funeral service over a young bookseller 
in the Hall, and who all wore their white 
scarves. I'nis was in January, 1659-60. 
Laving ont the corpse is an office always 
performed by women, who claim the linen, 
Ac. about the person of the deceased at 
the'tim© of performiug the ceremony. It 
would be thought very unlucky to the 
friends of the person departed, were they 
to keep back any portion of what is thus 
found. These women give this away in 
their turn by small divisions; and they 
who can obtain any part of it, think it an 
omnn or presage of future good fortune to 
them or theirs. 

The following ia an extract from 
the old Register-book of Christ Church, 
Hants: — "April 14, 1U04. Chris- 
tian Steevens, the wife of Thomas Steev- 
«ns was buried in child-birth, and buried 
by women, for she was a Papishe." War- 
vrr, ii., 130. Pennant states; "The 
people kneel, and say the Lord's 
Priiyor on the graves of their dead friends 
for "some Sundays after their interment: 
and this is done generally upon their first 
coming to Cliurt-h, and, after that, they 
dress the grave with flowers. Llanve- 
chnn." Gough adds that in Flintshire 
tlu\v say tho prayer as the body leaves the 
house, l^ep. .Von., ii., cciv. In the time 
of Durandus ooals, holy water, and frank- 
incense were, in some places, put into the 
grave. The holy water was to drive away 
the devils ; the frankincense to counteract 
the ill smells of the body." liationale, 
vii., 35, 38. Sir Thonms Browne, in his 
'• Urno-burial " Dbsor\'es, that " the cus- 
tom of carrying the corpse us it were out 
of the world with its feet forward, is not 
inconsonant to reason, as contrary to the 
native posture of man, and his production 
fir.st into it." Macauhiy observes; "At 
the funeral of a yoonian, or farmer, the 
clergj'mun generally loads the van in the 
procession, in his canonical habiliments ; 
and the relations follow the corp.se, two 
and two, of each sex, in the order of prox- 
imity, linked in each other's arms. At 
the funeral of a young man it is customary 
to have -six young women, clad in white, 
as pall-bearers : and the same number of 
young men, with white gloves and hat- 
bands, at the funeral of a young woman. 
But these usages are not so universally 

firovftlent as they were in the davs of ouV 
athers." Hist, of Claybrook, lYai, 131. 

Judging from an illustration in an early 
Breviary in the British Museum, the body 
was at first consigned to the ground in the 
funeral cerements, but without any coffin, 
and the latter was not introduced down to 
a comparatively late peritxl. ATchaol. 
Album, 1845, p. 90. A similar practice is 
followed by the Muhammedans, and ap- 
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pears to have prevailed on the European 
continent, wlxich doubtless derived it from 
the Ea.st, as England may have done from 
her immediate neighbours across the 
Channel. There is a story laid in 
Picardy, in fact, where a woman 
taken to be dead, but only in a 
lethargy, was followed to the grave, 
wrapped in a sheet, and tho bearers, going 
too near a hedge, the thorns penetrated 
the covering, and restored vitality. Uaz- 
litt's Studies in Jocular Literature, 1890, 

5. 120. It is this tale, to which Tallemant 
es Reaux seems to refer ; but he gives it 
a various reading. Uistoricttes, ed. 1854, 




i., 437. Speaking of the peculiarities in 
the conduct of a Cleveland funeral, Mr. 
Atkinson says (1868): "Till lately, when 
the corpse of an unmarried female was 
carried to tho churchyard, the bearers 
were all single, and usually young women 
dressed in a kind of uniform, in some 

S laces all in white, in other in black 
tesses with white shawls and white straw 
bonnets trimmed with white. The servers 
(the young women who wait at the arval- 
supper) also always preceded the coffin, as 
it approached the churchyard, sometimes 
in white, more usually in black with a 
broad white ribbon worn scarf-wise over 
one shoulder, and crossing over tho black 
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shawl ; or else with knots or rosettes of 
white on the breast." In Cornwall, the 
manner among the loner orders is to bear 
the coHin almost level with the ground, 
slung on tre.stle boards, the mciubers of 
the procession taking turns ; and the dead 
body occupies the centre of the group. 
There is no hoarse or vehicle of any kind 
(1875). In the Cotsunlds there appears to 
be a pretty and appropriate custom at the 
burials ot little children, by which the 
coffin is borne iu tho cose of a boy by four 
children of that sex in black dresses and 
white hats, and in that of a girl by as 
inany young females of the village simi- 
larly attired. This probably ancient usage 
will doubtless grow obsolete, as the neigh- 
bourhocx] becomes more cenventional. 
^ruphic, Oct. 25 l'J02. At the recent in- 
terment of a bailiff, belonging to a fartn- 
lioiise among the hills on the borders of 
Devon-sliiro Mid West Dorsetshire, the 
body was borne to the churchyard 
in a waggon decorated xvith heather, 
the coflifl being hidden under bunches 
of oats. Three cart-horses, whose 
manes were embellished with black 
rosettes, drew the vehicle; the lord 
-of the manor headed the procession on a 
black hunter, and n hundred labourers 
from the farm and the neiglibourliood fol- 
lowed the remains. Daitu ilail, Sept. 0, 
1903. 

In the heart of London, in the 
neighbourhood of the Seven Dials, 
among the costermongers who are of 
superior standing and means, the 
last tribute to the defunct often costs 
a considerable sum, and involves a good 
deal of ceremony. The body is duly pre- 
pared, and laid upon a truck — the one 
used by the departed — with a pall over it, 
and the friends having assembled, a pro- 
oeasion threads nil tho adjoining thorough- 
fares, preparatory to tho departure for Uio 
place of interment. Where the deceased 
person was pcipulai-, as many us 400 or 500 
will attend the committal to the earth, 
«nd the funeral cortege will consist of n 
-dozen well-appointed carriages. It yet 
(1903) remains a characteristic trait of 
the English poorer class to expend a dis- 
jproportionate amount on burials. 

Grose says: — "If you meet a 
funeral procession, or one passes by 
you, always take off your hat: this 
Keeps all evil spirits attending the 
"body in good humour, but this, though 
■very usual abroad, is very rarely practised 
liere, at least in large towns. '^ 

In relation to tlie stage of the 
burial service where the minister says, 
Eiiith to Earth, and casts a hand- 
ful over the coffin after deposition, 
there is the passage in Herrick's 7/fi- 
peridet, 1048, where, in spetkkiog of 



his youthful years, the poet says, that ho 
shall never again visit Westminster or 
Cheapside ; 

" Where the earth 
Of Julian Herrick gave to nie my birth." 

It is observed that in sondy, wet soils 
tw^enty years suffice to obliterate every 
vestige of a coffin and its contents except 
perhaps the brass plate and u few nails, 
where no artificial precautions Imve been 
taken. This point may be collated with 
a familiar passage in llamltt. 

In some excavations undertaken in 
1570, occording to Sto(v, in Spital- 
fields, certain Horaun cinerary urns 
were brought to light, which in coni- 
panv with the ashes, contained a 
small coin of the contemporary emperor, 
and in the tomb of Canute, opened at 
Winchester in modern times, one of the 
hands held a silver penny of that ruler. 
The precise object of this practice has not 
been determined, although it has been 
suggested that it might have been a tradi- 
tion from later Hellenic folklore and 
the ferryman Charon who, however, only 
accepted fares in the shape of persons 
canonically buried. A different class of 
a.ssociation between coins and the dead 
was the deposit of money in tombs com- 
meiniirativo of the reign of a sovereign, 
as ill the ca-so of Nitpoleon at St. Helena 
in 1821. 

FuneralSi Ceremonial Us- 
SLfSO* at. - When the tomb of 
King John in Worcester Cathedral 
was opened in 1797, the remains 
were found to have I)een deposited 
in the earth, habited in the same 
manner as the monumental effigy outside. 
The King wore a supertiinic of crimson 
embroidered with golu, with red hose and 
black shoes ; his gilt spurs were fastened 
to his feet by straps of light blue, striped 
with green and yellow. The beard was 
closely trimmed. But the most remark- 
able variation was that on the head was 
a monk's cowl, corroborating the state- 
ment of the chroniclers, that John had 
assumed that article of dress in hi.s last 
moments as a protection from the Devil. 
Fairholt's Voflvme in Entiland. 18o0, p. 
83-4. The identical notion recurs else- 
where, as the subjoined extract shews: — 
"On the 13th May, 1220. (1 Hen. iii.) 
died Robert tho second Ixjrd Berkelye, 
aetis. 55 or thereabouts, and was buried in 
the North Isle of the Church of the Mon- 
astery of St. Augustines (Bristol) over 
against the high altar, in a monck's cowle, 
nn usual fashion for great peeres in thoae 
tymes, esteemed as an amulet or defensa- 
tive to the soule, and as a Scala Coeli, a 
ladder of life eternal." Smyth's lirrkrlry 
J/.V.S'., i., 117. This was Robert de Ber- 
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keley.gecond baron by tenure under a char- 
ter oi Queen Eleanor. In Ceremonies and 
Services at Court in the reign of Henry 
VII. there is a reference to the manner in 
which the body of Henry V. was brought 
over to England from France in 1422 : 
" In convejuge over of King Henry V"". 
out of France into Engloud," the narra- 
tive informs us, " his coursers were trap- 
pid w' trappers of party coloures: one sid 
was blewe velwet embrodured w' antilopea 
drawenge iij. iuillis ; the toy' sid was 
grene velwet embrowdered withe antelopes 
eittinge on stires w' long flours springinge 
betwene the homes; the trappers aftur, 
by the ooniandment of kinge Henry the 
VI'", wore sent to the Vestry of Westrain- 
8t' ; and of every coloure was mad a cope, 
a chesabille, and ij tenaclea ; and the gefe- 
reys of one coloure was of the clothe of 
oy' coloure." Many otlier curious and 
important particulars relative to funeral 
ceremonies may be gathered from the 
same paper f " Antiq. Report." ed. 1807, 
vol. i. p. 311.). Somewhat later we find a 
high authority deprecating unbecoming 
expenditure on these occasions. Arch- 
bishop Warham in his will, 1530, says: — 
" Non convenit enim euro quem hurailiter 
vivere decet, pompose sepeliri, nisi velit, 
et id frustrfi, cadaveri mortuo majores 
honores deberi quam corpori vivo." Ex- 
travagant outlay on burials was forbidden 
by the ancient Gieek law, which does not 
appear to have been uniformly respected 
any more than such enactments in modern 
times. 

In the first funeral which be seems 
to have witnessed after the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth, and the return to Pro- 
testantism, Machyn is rather minute in 
his description. He says: " Ther was a 
gret compene of pepull, ij and ij together, 
and nodur (neither) prest nor clarke, the 
nuw (new) prychors in ther gowne lyke 
leymen, nodur nor sayhyng tyll they cam 
to the grave, and a-for she was put into 
the grayff a collect in Englys, and then 
put in-to the grayff, and after took some 
heythe (earth) and caste yt on the corse, 
and red a thynge . . . for the same, and 
contenent (incontinently) cast the lieth 
in-to the grave, and contenent red the 
pystyll of sant Poll to the Stesselonians 
(Thessalonians) the . . chapter, and after 
that they song paternoster m Englys, 
boyth prycUers and odur, and (...) of 
a nuw fassyon, and after on of them whent 
in-to the pulpytt and mad a sermon." This 
narrative, in spite of its uncouth phrase- 
ology and orthography, seemed worth 
transcribing, as being the earliest account 
we have of a funeral rite subsequently to 
the re - establishmeut of the reformed 
-faith. At the funeral of Lady Cicily 



Mansfield, in 1558, Lady Petre wa* 

chief mourner. 

During two centuries and a half 
the Dyottfl of Lichfield buried their 
dead in the family vault in the north 
aisle of St. Mary's -in -the- Market 
by torchlight ; and the usage sur- 
vived down to recent times. In the 
Anluiuary for 1891, there is an account of 
the disorderly scenes on two of these occa- 
sions ; and in his monograph, The Curiosi- 
ties of the Church, Mr. Andrews, without 
citing this case, has a section on torch- 
light burial, which, as I have noted, was- 
habitual among the ancients. An inter- 
esting paper on Traditions and Customs 
Relating to Death and Burial in Lincoln- 
shire, from the pen of Miss Florence Pea- 
cock of Uottesford Manor, appeared in 
the Antiquary for November, 1896. Mon- 
sieur Jorevin, in his Trai^rUin England, 
11)72, describing a lord's burial near Shrew- 
bury, tells us: ''The relations and friends 
being assembled in the house of the de- 
funct, the minister advanced into the 
middle of the chamber, where, before th» 
company, he made a funeral oration, re- 
presenting the great actions of the de- 
ceased, his virtues, his qualities, his titlea 
of nobility, and those of the whole 
family, &c. It is to be remarked 
that during his oration, there stood 
upon the coffin a large pot of wine, 
out of which every one drank to 
the health of the deceased. This being 
finished, sis men took up the corps, and 
carried it on their shoulders to the 
church." "The coffin," he adds, " waa 
covered with a large cloth, which the four 
nearest relations held each by a corner 
with one hand, and in the other carried a 
bough " ; (this must have been a branch 
of rosemary;) "the other relations and 
friends had in one hand a flambeau, and 
in the other a bough, marching thus 
through the street, without singing or say- 
ing auy prayer, till they came to the 
church." After the burial service, he 
adds, the clergyman, " having bis bough 
in his hand like the rest of the congrega- 
tion, threw it on the dead body when it 
was put into the grave, as did all the re- 
lations, extinguishing their flambeaux in 
the earth with which the corps was to be 
covered. This finished, every one retired 
to his home without farther ceremony." 
.4nftQ. Repert. iv., 549, 585. Braithwaite 
mentions that it was the function of the 
gentleman of the horse to load the earl'a 
charger caparisoned in black velvet after 
the body, and that these trappings re- 
mained the official's perquisites. Hules 
for the Government of the House of on 
Earle, (about 1640), apud Miscellanea 

IAntiq. Anglicana, 1821, p. 16. The infant 
sou of Sir Simonds D'Ewes, who died in 
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March, 1629-30, wag carried to the burial- 
place in his father's private carriage. 

Funeral Customs in Scot- 
land. — In the Minute Book of the 
Soc-iety of Antiquaries of London, July 21, 
1725, we read : " Mr. Anderson gave the 
Society an account of the manner of a 
Highland lord's funeral. The body is 
put into a litter betueen tuo horses, and, 
attended by the whole clan, is brouclit to 
the place of burial iu the churchyara. The 
nearest relations dig the grave, the neigh- 
bours having set out the ground, so that 
it may not eiiL-ruaeh on the graves of 
others. While this is performing, some 
liire<l women, fur that purpose, lament 
the (lead, setting forth his genealogy and 
noble exploit.s. After the body is interred, 
a hundred black cattle, and two or three 
hundred shoep, are killed for the enter- 
tainment of tlie company." The minister 
of Borrowstones, Linlitligow, reported in 
1796 : " At the burials of the poor people, 
a custom, almost obsolete in other ports 
of Scotland, is continued here. The Iwadle 
perambulates the streets with a bell, and 
intimate.s the death of the individual in 
the following language : ' Mi brethren and 
sisters, I let ye to wit, there is a brother 
(or sister) departe<l at the pleasure of the 
Almighty, (here he lifts his hat), called 

All those that come to the burial, 

<;ome at of clock. The corpse is at 

.' He also walks before the corpse to 

the church-yard, ringing his boll." Pen- 
nant, in his "Tour iu Scotland," tells us, 
thai on the death of a hightaiider, the 
corpse being stretched on a board, and 
covered with a coarse linen wrn|>per, the 
friends lav on the breast of the deceased a 
wooden platter, containing a small quan- 
tity of salt and earth, separate ana un- 
mixed. The earth an emblem of the 
corruptible body : the salt an emblem of 
the immortal spirit. All fire is extin- 
guished where a corpse is kept : and it is 
reckoned so ominous for a dog or cat to 
pass over it, that the poor animal is killed 
without mercy. A common funeral at 
Avoch, in Rosshire, in the 18th century, is 
thus described : "The corpse is preceded 
by the parish officer tolling a hand-bell. 
The pall or mort cloth is of plain black 
velvet, without any decoration, except a 
fringe. An immense crowd of both sexes 
attend ; and the lamentations of the 
women, in some cases, on seeing a beloved 
relative put into the grave, would almost 
pierce a heart of stone." Stat. Ace. of 
Scotland, xv., 636. The Scots used to be- 
lieve that " It disturbed the ghost of the 
dead, and was fatal to the living, if a tear 
was allowed to fall on a winding sheet. 
"What was the intention of this, but to 
prevent the effects of a wild or frantic 
«orrowP If a cat was permitted to leap 
over a corpse, it portended misfortune. 



The meaning of this was to prevent that 
carnivorous animal from coming near the 
body of the deceased, lest, wheu the 
watchers were asleep, it should endeavour 
to prey upon it" <Sc. These notions appear 
to have been called in Scotland "frets." 
Stat. Ace, xxi., 147. " In Scotland." ob- 
serves the Rev. John Black, "it is the 
custom of the relations of the deceased 
themselves to let down the corpse into the 
grave, by nioumiug cords, fastene«l to the 
handles of the coffin ; the chief mourner 
standing at the head, and the rest of the 
relations arranged according to their pro- 
pinquity. When the colfin is let down and 
adjusted in the grave, the mourners first, 
and then all the surrounding multitude, 
uncover their heads : there is no funeral 
service read : no oration delivered : hut 
that solemn pause, for about the space of 
ten minutes, when every one is supposed 
to be meditating on death and immortal- 
ity, always struck my heart iu the most 
awful manner : never more than on the 
occasion here alluded to. The sound of 
the cord, when it fell on the coflin, still 
seems to vibrate on my ear." Poems, 
1799, p. 10, Speaking of Scotish man- 
ners in the 18th century, it is said : The 
desire of what is called a decent funeral, 
i.e., one to which all the inhabitants of 
the district are invited, and at which 
every part of the usual entertainment is 

fiven, is one of the strongest in the poor, 
he expence of it amounts to nearly two 
pounds. This sum, therefore, every person 
tn mean circumstances is anxious to lay 
up, and he will not spare it, unless re- 
duced to the greatest extremity." Again : 
" Complaints occur against the expensive 
mode of conducting burials in the parish 
of Dunlop, in Ayrshire. It is pointed 
out as an object of taxation." In the 
same publication, parish of Lochbroora, 
CO. Ross, " At their burials and mor- 
riages," we are told, the inhabitants " too 
much adhere to the folly of their ancestors. 
On these occasions they have a custom of 
feasting; a great number of their friends 
and neighbours, and this often at an ex- 
pence wtiich proves greatly to the preju- 
dice of poor orphans and young people: 
although these feasts are seldom produc- 
tive of any quarrels or irregularities 
among them." And, under parish of 
Campsie, co. Stirling, we read : " It was 
customary, till within these few years, 
when any head of a family died, to invite 
the whole parish : they wore served on 
boards in tne barn, wfiere a prayer was 
pronounced before and after the service, 
which duty was most religiously obser%'ed. 
The entertainment consisted of the follow- 
ing parts: first, there was a drink of ale, 
then a dram, then a piece of short-bread, 
then another dram of some other soecies 
of liquor, then a piece of currant 
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and a third dram, either of spirits or 
wine, which was followed by loaves and 
cheese, pipes and tobacco. This was the 
uid funeral entertainment in the parish 
of Campsie, and was stiled their service : 
and sometimes this was repeated, and was 
then stiled a double service ; and it was 
sure of being repeated at the Dredgy. 
A funeral cost, at least, a hundred pounds 
Scots, to any family wno followed the old 
course. The mast active young man woa 
pointed out to the office of server; and, 
in those days, while the manners were 
simple, and at the same time serious, it 
was no small honour to be a server at a 
burial. However distant any part of the 
parish was from the place of the inter- 
ment, it was customary for the attendants 
to carry the corpse on hand spokes. The 
mode of invitation to the entertainment 
was, by some special messenger; which 
was stiled bidding to the burial, the form 
being nearly in the following words: — 
' You are desired to come to such-a-one's 
burial to-morrow, against ten hours.' No 
person was invited by letter; and, though 
invited against ten of the clock, the corpse 
never was interred till the evening: time 
not being so much valued in those days." 
The minister of Garguiinock, co. Stirling, 
reported, (1796^: "The manner of con- 
ducting funerals in the country needs 
much amendment. FVom the death to 
the interment, the house is thronged by 
night and day, and the conversation is 
often very unsuitable to the occasion. The 
whole parish is invited at ten o'clock in 
the forenoon of the day of the funeral, 
but it is soon enough to attend at 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon. Everyone is entertained 
with a variety of meats and drinks. Not 
a few return to the dirge, and sometimes 
forget what they have been doing, and 
where they are. .Attempts have been lately 
made to provide a remedy for this evil ; 
but old customs are not easily abolished." 
The minister of Carmunnock, co. Lanark, 
tells us: "We must mention a custom, 
which still prevails, and which certainly 
ought to be abolisheid. It is usual, in this 
parish, as in many other parts of Scotland, 
when a death has taken place, to invite 
on such occasions the greater part of the 
country round, and though called to at- 
tend at an early hour in the forenoon, yet 
it is generally towards evening, before 
they think of carrying forth the corpse to 
the churchyard for interment. WhUe, on 
these occasions, the good folks are as- 
sembled, though they never run into ex- 
cess, yet no small expense is incurred by 
the family : who often vie with those 
around them, in giving, as they call it, 
an honourable burial to their deceased 
friend. Such a custom is attended with 
many evils, and frequently involves in 
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debt, or reduces to poverty many families 
otherwise frugal and industrious, by this 
piece of useless parade and ill-judged ex- 
pence." Stat. Ace, vi., 487; is., 543; xv., 
372: xxiii., 123, 174. 

In 1612, appended to the Abridge- 
ment of the Scots Chronirica, in '"The 
Description of the Isles of Scotland," 
by J. Monipenny, under the Island 
Rona, is the following passage: 
There is in tliis island a chapel 
dedicated to St. Ronan : wherein (as aged 
men report) there is alwayes a spade 
wherewith when as any is dead, they find 
the place of his grave marked." See 
Gough's Topography, In Sutherlandshire, 
in the 18th century, a contemporary says : 
" The friends of the deceased, and neigh- 
bors of the village, who came to witness 
the interment, are drawn up in rank and 
file, by an old sergeant, or some veteran 
who has been in the Army, and who at- 
tends to maintain order, and give as they 
term it here, the word of relief. Upon 
his crying Relief ! the four under the bier 
prepare to leave their stations, and make 
room for other four, that instantly suc- 
ceed. This progression is observed at the 
interval of every five minutes, till the 
whole attendants come in regularly, and, 
if the distance requires it, there is a 
second, a third, or a fourth round of such 
evolutions gone through. WTien the per- 
sona present are not inflamed with liquor, 
there is a profound silence generally ob- 
served, from the time the corpse has been 
taken up till the interment is over." In 
anothor part of the same description we 
read : '' Country burials are not well re- 
gulated. The company are invited at 11 
o'clock forenoon, but they are probably 
not nil arrived at 2. Till of late a pipe 
and tobacco was provided for every one of 
the company ; but this custom is entirely 
laid aside. Stat. Acct. of Scotland, iii., 
525; vii., 622. The minister of Kilsini- 
chen and Kilviceven, co. Argyll, writing 
in the 18th century, says : The inhabitants 
" are by no means superstitious, yet they 
still retain some opinions handed down by 
their ancestors, perhaps from the time of 
the Druids. It is believed bv them that the 
spirit of the last person that was buried 
watches round the churchyard till another 
is buried, to whom he delivers his charge." 
Stat. Acr. of Scotland, iv., 210. In the 
same work, it is said, " in one division of 
this county, where it was believed that the 
ghost of the person last buried kept the 
gate of the eliurch yard till relieved by 
the next victim of death, a singular scene 
occurred, when two burials were to take 
place in one church yard on the same 
day. Both parties staggered forward as 
fast as possible to consign their re«!pective 
friend in the first place to the dust. If 
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they met at the ente, the dead were 
thrown dovrn till tne living decided by- 
blows whose ghost should be condemned 
to porter it. Staf. Ace, xxi., 144. 

Funeral Custonn* In Ireland. 
— See Iriah FuneTal Cuaioms, Wakea, and 
two papers in the Penny Magazine for 
July, IS-U. 

Funeral Customs Abroad. — 
In foreign countries, no less than among 
ourselves, it was a peremptory regulation 
and usage to bury instantaneously all vic- 
tims to epidemics ; and it is to the lasting 
honour of the Venetians that in 1570, 
Titian dying of tho plague, his remains 
were specially allowed to lie in state. In 
some places abroad, it is customary to set 
out the departed person's toilette, and go 
through many of the same forms which he 
or she observed in life. In the Island of 
Madeira, they are in the habit of closing 
the chamber of death during a twelve- 
month after the event. Armstrong says : 
" 1 have seen an old woman placed on a 
bier, drcs.sed like a Franciscan monk, and 
BO conducted by the good brothers of that 
order, with singing and the tinckling of 
the hand-bell, to their church." Tliatonj 
nf Minorca, p. 212. This superstition, 
which, as I nave just noticed, was not 
wholly unknown in England, was observed 
by Milton ; for when describing the Para- 
dise of Fools, he does not forget to men- 
tion those— 

' Who to be sure of Paradise, 

Dying, put on the wee<la of Dominick, 
Or in Franciscan think to pass dis- 

guis'd.' " 
— Paradiae Lost, p. 111. 

The accompanying elaborate account 
of the funeral ceremony at the ob- 
sequies of Alfonso XII., of Spain, 
is taken from the Daily fCews of No- 
vember 30, 1885: "The funeral of the 
late King took place to-day. Early in the 
morning the Koyal Family heard mass 
near the body. Then, after leaving flow- 
ers, they retired. The Queen, looking 
heartbroken, was the last to leave the 
hall. At 10 o'clock the coffin was carried 
downstairs by the grandees. A procession 
was formed of the Royol household, the 
eguerries, the Kinif's Body Guard, the 
Halberdiers, and priests. The roads were 
line<l with troops. The crowd was ex- 
tremely dense. -All heads were uncovered 
as the coffin pas.sed. The Ministers and 
tho Bishop of M.idrid received the body at 
the station, the bands playing the Royal 
March. The troin left amidst the firing 
of cannon and tho tolling of bells. The 
ceremony ot the Escurial was imposing. 
Tho proce.ssion from the station slowly 
wound up the hill to the Monastery. When 
the funeral car reached the principal door 



it was closed. The Lord Chamberlain 
knocked for admittance. A voice in- 
side asked, 'Who wishes to enter?' 
The answer given was ' Alfonso XII.' 
The doors were then thrown open. 
The Prior of the Monastery ap- 
peared. The body was carried into the 
church and placed on a raised bier before 
tho grand altar. The coffin was then 
covered with the four cloaks of the noble 
orders. A thousand tapers were lighted, 
and the church assumed a magnificent ap- 
pearance. Black hangings embossed with 
the arms of Spain covered the stone walls. 
A mass was said and the Miserere sung. 
The coffin was raised once more and car- 
ried to the entrance of the stairs leading 
down to the vaults. No one descended 
there except the Prior, the Mi/iister of 
Grace and Justice, and the Lord Chamber- 
lain. The cotiln was placed on a table in 
a magnificent black marble vault, in which 
the Kings of Spain lie in huge marble 
tombs all around. Now came the most 
thrilling part of the ceremony. The Ixird 
Chnniberlain unlocked the coffin, which 
wais covered with cloth of gold, raised the 
glass covering from the King's face, then 
after requesting perfect silence, knelt 
down and shouted three times in the dead 
monarch's ear, ' Seiior, Sefinr, Senor.' 
Those waiting in the church upstairs 
heard the call, which was like a cry of 
despair, for it came from the lips of the 
DuKe of Sexto, the King's favourite com- 
p.iiiion. The Duke then rose, saying, ac- 
cording to the ritual, ' His Majesty does 
not answer. Then it is true the Iving is 
dead.' He locked the coffin, handed the 
k«7S to the Prior, and taking up his 
wand of office, broke it in his hand, and 
flung the pieces at the foot of the table. 
Thon every one left the monastery, as the 
bells tolled, and the guns announced to 
the people that .Alfonso XII. had been laid 
with his ancestors in the gloomy pile of 
Philip 11." This was on the Sunday at 
the Escurial 

The Timi-a of December 3, 1889, describes 
the last tribute to Luis I. of Portugal : 
" A singular traditional usage was carried 
out at Lisbon some days after tho funeral 
of the late King. At three principal 
places in the city platforms were erected 
covered with black cloth. A procession 
passed from one place to the other. The 
chief municipal officers of the city and 
the chief personages of the late Royal 
household, all clad in deep mourning, 
formed the procession, which was preceded 
and followed by cavalry in mourning, tho 
colours draped with black. Military bands 
accompanied the march, playing sad 
strains. Four shields, on which were 
painted the Royal arms, were borne aloft 
on long staves. A multitude of people, alt 
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tmitMs dr«iM«l, were present, several 
«^ki«g with Um procession. Arrived at 
th* |U«tfonB all the principal persons took 
^ %tmT pUees upon it, and one of the 
5(ld<b«Arvni, advancing to the front, 
vmd out in a chanting tone, ' Weep, O 
INjrtUKU'x**'. *'"■■. vour King Dom Luis I. is 
4W].' Ho thou dashed tlie shield to the 
sKMiml with isuch violence that it was 
Siattci'tHl. This ceremony was repeated 
at th» other pltttforms. Then the pro- 
vMaioii iiiovwl to the church of Santo An- 
tuiuio da S^, «»hor<> a solemn requiem ser- 
vice was h*>ld. During the whole cere- 
mvu.v ttll »ht> MU of the city tolled." 

Punvral Pamlmody.— Various are 

<h» prtRifs t.4 tho ancient cu-ntora of carry- 

iiiu out the dead with psalmody in the 

priuitive church 1 in imitation of which 

it. tai <itdl customary in iniiii.v jmrts of this 

,,..t,.,i. to citrrv out tho doiul with singing 

. and hyiuMx of triumph ; to shoiv 

•» have ondtnl thoir Kptritiinl war- 

iHiv, ttiiit thoy have tiiii.shed their coiirse 

with Jov, ami art) liccome conquerors. This 

uxullatuai, a« it wert<, for tho conquest 

i>( thwr dwoantnl friend over hell, sin, 

,ju,l .1.,.iIl uim the (treat ceremony used 

lu . .1 pr«H<<vuiiont) among the an- 

i i, , uii Itourne cites Socrates 

■nu \\x " that when the 

the Martyr was re- 

iiio oi>dor of Julian the 

till' I'lmxtmiiH, with their 

"hihlioii, rejoictxl and sung 

I lio way ttN they hore the 

Ottiihne to Antioch. Thus 

I lieu at nothlehein, and thus 

uv hury I'nul the Hermite." 

■ siimi ix curious on the 

"H pNnlnis before the 

• •>'i»li» per Antiplio- 

.1 Knno debaechftta 

' . , ,.» tteiiiortui cada- 

' to iiilenori domus aula ad 

,.i>i'i»ctiit ca>lin-iH Ceremoniis, 

.'.'.» ui>«>«.'«lunt et threnon 

I'.'r iutervttlla responde- 

. , cum assistentium 

lami, sed usque ad 

lint feretruro ita 

I lib. ii. cap. 2, 

>i iiwiini " Papatus," 

.ludun cite* one of the 

111 which it is observed 

1 .1 be sung, not only 

luluctod to church, 

' ' .il (in the night 

.1 tho vigil in 

ux that music 

I the funerals. 

..lu that it im- 

the origin of 

. . .1.1 understands 

i\ I i.i^uJ ul » duwot disposal 
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of the dead, and that they came fairly by 
their death, as the tolling bell among 
Christians." Sep. J/on., ii., introd. vii. 
Ktopford says : " The heathens sang their 
dead to their graves or places of burial." 
P<igaiio-papisnms, p. 282, citing Alex, ab 
Alexandre, " Gen. Uier." lib. iii., cap. 7, 
And Macrobius, In Soninium Scipionis, 
ii., 37, affirms,, that this custom was ac- 
cording to the institutions of several 
nations, and grounded upon this reason, 
because they believed that souls after 
death returned to tho original of musical 
sweetness, that is Heaven : and therefore 
in this life every soul is taken with musi- 
call sounds, &c." Other reasons are as- 
signed by Kirkman, and several authori- 
ties urged for this custom. De Fnneri- 
bua Romitnonim,ii., 4. In "The Burn- 
ynge of PauSes Church," 1561, we read: 
" In burials we do not assemble a number 
of priestes to swepe purgatorye, or bye 
forgivenes of synnes, 01 them whicue 
have no authoritye to sell, but accordinge 
to Snint Jeroras example we followe. At 
the death of Fabiola, sais he, the people 
of Ro. were gathered to the solemnite of 
the buriuil. Psalmes were songe, ond 
.4lieluia sounding oute on height, did 
shake the gildet celinges of the Temple. 
Here was one companye of yonge menne 
and there another which did singe the 
prayses and worthy dedes of the woman. 
And no mervaile if men rejoyce of her sal- 
vation, of whose conversion th' angells in 
heaven bo glad. Thus Jerom used burialls." 
Ed. 15G3, sign. G6 v". I find the follow- 
ing passage in Dicken.son's " Greene in 
Conceipt," 1598, p. 43: " It is a custome 
still in use with Christians, to attend the 
funorall of their deceased friendes, with 
whole chantries of choyce quire-men, sing- 
ing solemnly before them : but behinde 
follows a tronpe all clad in blacke, which 
argues mourning: much have I marveled 
at this ceremony, deeming it some hidden 
paradox, confounding thus in one things 
so opposite as these signes of joy and sor- 
rowe. 

Aubrey has preserved for our ad- 
vantage a song, which he had from Mr. 
Meautis, and which could be traced back 
to 1626. It is connected with a York- 
shire superstition that the souls of the 
departed went over Whinny Moor. Some 
portions of the production seem to bespeak 
a far greater antiquity. Thorns has printed 
the verses entire, and very pertinently 
points out that Sir Walter Scott, in quot- 
ing them in the ilinatrelsy, omits to give 
a portion of one line in a stanza, where the 
approach to purgatory is described. The 
missing words are here given in italics; 
they occur in Aubrey's MS. in the mar- 
gin, but clearly belong tu the text: — 
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" From Brig o' Dread, na brader than 
a Ihreaa, 

Every night and awle, 
To Purgatory fire thou comest at last, 

And Christ receive thy sawle." 

The bridge no broader than a thread is a 
fine imaginative touch, and is such an ob- 
ject as many of us have encountered in 
nightmares. The song used in Aubrey's 
time to be sung at funerals in Yorkshire, 
and is substantially identical with Scott's 
Lykewake Dirge. Atkinson^ in his 
Cleveland Olossaru, 18*58, furnishes a dif- 
ferent version and other similar composi- 
tions: and Pennant tells us that in his 
day (about 1775) a custom prevailed in 
North Wales of singing psalms nit the vay 
to the church. 

Funeral Rinses.— The practice of 
offering rings at funerals is introduced in 
the early romance of .S'ir Amaiias. Anne of 
Cleves, wlio survived Henry VIII. several 
years, left by her will very numerous be- 
quests, and among them we meet with 
several mourniiiK-rings of various value 
to bo distributed among her friends and 
deperidenls. By the will of Ludy Anne 
Drury, of Hardwicke, Suffolk, who died 
in 1621, in the possession of considerable 
property, rings were to be given to all her 
brother's wives, to her brothers them- 
selves, to her two brothers-in-law, and to 
such of her friends as the executors 
thought fit. This lady was the sister of 
Bir hdmund Bacon, Knt., of the Suffolk 
family of that name. Mr. Wright, in 
" Miscellanea Gruphica," 1857, describes 
a gold enamelled mourning ring, "formed 
of two skeletons, who support a small sar- 
cophagus. The skeletons are covered with 
white enamel, and the lid of the sarco- 
phagus is also enamelled, and has a Mal- 
tese cross in red on a black ground studded 
with gilt hearts, and when removed dis- 
plays another skeleton. Under his 
will in I61tt Shakespear bequeathed 
26s. 8d. apiece to five of his friends to buy 
them memorial rings. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
Outlines, (ith od. ii., 170-1. 

Funeral Sermon*.— Funeral ser- 
mons are of great antiquity. Durandus, 
Bationale, 230. This custom used to be 
very general in England. But the earli- 
est funeral sermon in English, at all 
events in print, seems to be that preached 
bv Bishop iisher for the Countess 
or Richmond and Derby, 1509. Mr. 
Brand says: " I know no where that it is 
retained at present, except upon Portland 
Island, Dorsetshire, where the minister 
lias ha1f-a-guinea for every sermon he 
preaches, by which he raises annually a 
Tery considerable sum. This species of 
luxury in ^rief is very common there, and 
indeed, as it conveys the idea of posthum- 



ous honour, all are desirous of procuring 
it even for the youngest of tbeir children 
as well as their deceased friends. The fee 
is nearly the same as that mentioned by 
Gay in his dirge : 

" Twenty good shillings in a rag I laid, 
Be ten the parson for his sermon 
paid." 

Goujgh says : " From funeral orations over 
Christian martyrs have followed funeral 
sermons for eminent Christians of all de- 
nominations, whether founded in est«em or 
sanctioned by fashion, or secured by re- 
ward. Our ancestors, before the Reforma- 
tion, took especial care to secure the re- 
pose and well-being of their souls, by 
masses and other deeds of piety and cha- 
rity. .\fter that event was supposed to 
have dispelled the gloom of superstition, 
and done away the painful doctrine of 
Purgatory, they became more solicitous to 
have their memories embalmed, and the 
example of their good works lield forth to 

Fost«rity. Texts were left to be preached 
rom, and sometimes money to pay for 
such preaching. Gratitude founded com- 
memorative sermons as well as commemo- 
rative dinners for benefactors." Sepul- 
chral iloniiments, ii., Introd. xi. In the 
Genevan "Forme of prayers," 1561, occurs 
" the maner of buriall," in which there is 
the following direction : " The corps is 
reverentlie brought to the grave, accom- 
panied with the congregation, without 
any further ceremonies : which being 
buried, the Minister, if he be present, and 
required, goeth to the Church, if it be not 
farr off, and maketh some comfortable ex- 
hortation to the people, touching death 
and resurrection. Even the "comfort- 
able exhortation " is struck out in the 
Middleborough Book, 1687. In "The 
Burnynge of Paules Church," 1561, we 
read : " Gregory Nazanzeue hais his fune- 
rall sermons and orations in the coinmen- 
dacion of the party departed ; so hais Am- 
brose for Theodosius and Vatentinian the 
Emperours, for his brother Statirus," Ac. 
In the Public Library at Cam- 
bridge, Dd. xii., 19, is the funeral 
oration prououncetd at Leiden by John 
Dinley over Sir Albert Morton. Mis- 
son says: "The common practice is 
to carry the corpse into the body 
of the church, where they set it down 
upon two tressels, while either a funeral 
sermon is preached, containing an eulogi- 
um upon the deceased, or certain prayers 
suid, adapted to the occasion. If the body 
is not buried in the church, they carry it 
to the church yard, where it is interred, 
(after the minister has performed the ser- 
vice which may be seen in the book of com- 
mon prayer), in the presence of the guests, 
who are round the grave, and do not leave 
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it till the earth is thrown in upon it. 'i'ben 
they return home in the same order that 
they came." TrareU in England, p. iJ3. 
It was till lately a custom for the Ordinary 
of Newgate to preach a funeral sermon 
before each execution. In Cotg;raTe's 
" Treasury of Wit and Language," p. 35, 
we read : 

" In all this sermon I hare heard little 

commendations 
Of our dear brother departed : rich men 

doe not go 
To the Pit-hole without complement of 

Christian buriall." 
Granger quotes Fuller (/I ppeal of Injured 
Innocence, iii., 75) for this: "When one 
was to preach the funeral sermon of a 
moat ricious and generally hated person, 
all wondered what he would say in his 
praise ; the preacher's friends fearing, his 
loes hoping, that, for his fee, he would 
force hjs conscience to flattery. For one 
thing, said the minister, this man is to be 
■poken well of by all ; and, for another, 
he is to be spoken ill of by none. The first 
is, because God made him : the second, be- 
cause he is dead." Eren such an infamous 
character aa Madame Cresswell had her 
funeral sermon. She desired by will to 
hare a sermon preached at her funeral, 
for which the preacher was to hare ten 
pounds ; but upon this express condition, 
that he was to say nothing but what was 
well of her. A preacher was, with some 
difficulty, found, who undertook the task. 
He, after a sermon preached on the gene- 
ral subject of mortality, and the good usea 
to be made of it, concluded with saying, 
" By the will of the deceased it is eicpected 
that I should mention her, and say no- 
thing but what was well of her. All that 
I ahall say of her, therefore, is this : she 
was bom well, she lived well and she 
died well ; for she was born with the name 
of Creeswell, she lived in Clerkenwell, and 
•he died in Bridewell." 

Bishop White Kennet, under Ora- 
tUmet Funfrales, acquaints us that : 
" At the burial of the dead it was 
a custom for the surviving friends 
to offer liberally at the altar for 
the pious use of the priest, and the good 
estate of the soul of the deceased. This 
pious custom does still obtain in North 
Wales, where at the rails which decently 
defend the Communion Table, I have seen 
a small tablet or flat-board, conveniently 
fiit, to receive the money, which at every 
funeral is offered by the surviving friends, 
according to their own ability, and the 
quality of the partj deceased. Which 
seems a providential augmentation to 
some of those poor churches." Par. An- 
tig. Gloss, in v. 

Funeral Suppers. — ^The ancients 
Lad several kinds of sappers made in 



bonour of the deceased. First, that which 
was laid upon the funeral pile, such as 
we find in the 23rd Book of Uomer and 
the 6th Jineis of Virgjl^ in Catullus (Ep. 
Iv.) and Ovid (Fasti ii.) tsocondly, tue 
supper given to the friends and relations 
at their return from the funeral ; as in 
the ^th Book of Homer's Ilias, in honour 
of Hector. "This kind of supper is men- 
tioned in Lucian's Treatise of Gnef, 
and Cicero's third Book of Laws. 
Thirdly, the Silioernium, a supper 
laid at the sepulchre, called 'Ekoti); 
SctwvoK. Others will have it to be 
a meeting of the very old relations, 
who went in a very solemn manner 
after the funeral, and took their leaves 
one of the other, as if they were never to 
meet again. The fourth was called Epn- 
lum Novendiale. Juvenal, in his fitth 
Satire, mentions the cana feralit, which 
was intended to appease the ghosts of the 
dead, and consist^ of milk, honey, water, 
wine, oUvee, and strewed flowers. The 
modem arvals, however, are intended to 
appease the appetites of the living, who 
have upon these occasions superseded the 
manes of the dead. Gough says: "An 
entertainment or supper, which tie Greeks 
c&lled Tifpi&titrov, and Cicero C'jr- 
compotatio, made a part of a funeral, 
whence our practice of giving wine and 
cake among the rich, and ale among the 
poor." Htp. .Won., ii., Introd. vi. Among 
Smith's Extracts from the Berkeley MSS. 
(printed in 1821), the following occurs : 
'■ From the time of the death of Maurice 
the fourth Lord Berkeley, which happened 
June 8, 13(38, untill his interment, the 
reeve of his Manor of Uinton spent three 

?uarter8 and seaven busbelU of beaaes in 
attine one hundred geese towards hie 
funerall, and divers other reeves of other 
Manors the like, in geese, duckes, and 
other pultry." In Strype's edition of 
Stow we read: "Margaret Atkinaoo, 
widow, by her will, October 18, 1544, 
orders that the next Sunday after her 
burial there be provided two doaen of 
bread, a kilderken of ale, two ganunoaa 
of bacon, three shoulders of mutton, and 
two couple of rabbits. Desiring aU tlM 
parish, as well rich as poor, to take part 
thereof ; and a table to be set in the midst 
of the church, with every thing necessarjr 
thereto." Ed. 1720, i., 259. At the fune- 
ral of Sir John Gresham, Knight, Mer- 
cer (1556), the church and streets were all 
hung with black ami arms great store. 
A sermon was preached by the .\rcl»deacon 
of Canterbury, "and after, all the com- 
pany came home to as great a dinner aa 
had been seen for a fish day, for all that 
came. For nothing was lacking." Again : 
At the funeral of 'Thomas Percy, 1S61, lat« 
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skinner to Queen Mary, he was "attended 
to hia burial in Saint Mary Aldermary 
Church with twenty black gowns and 
coats, twenty clerks singing, <Sc. The 
floor strewed with rushes for the chief 
mourners. Mr. Crowley preached. After- 
wards was a great dole of money ; and 
then all went home to a dinner. The com- 
pany of Skinners, to their Hall, to dine 
together. At this funeral, all the mourn- 
ers offered : and so did the said company." 
A.D. 15t;2, at the funeral of Sir Humphrey 
Brown, Knight, Lord Chief Justice, Dec. 
15, Mr. Heneger made the sermon, " and 
after, they went home to a great dinner. 
The church was hung with black and 
arms. The helmet and crest were offered 
(on the altar), and after that his target; 
after that his sword ; then his coat-arm- 
our ; then his standard was offered, and his 
penon : and after all, the mourners, and 
judges, ond Serjeants of the law, and ser- 
vants offered." In connection with the 
subject of " funeral baked meats," Henry 
Machyn notes in his Diary, under 1552-3, 
March 22: " The same day, wyclie was 
the xxij day of Marche, was bered mas- 
ter John Heth, dwellyiigo in Fanchyrche 
Strett, and ther whent a-ffor hym a C. 
Childeryn of Grey freres, hoys and 
gy riles, ij and iij together, and he gayff 
(left) them shurts and smokes, and gyr- 
dulls, and niuketors, and after they had 
wyne and fygs and good alle, and ther 
wner a grett dener ; and ther wher 
the curapene of Panters, and the Clarkes, 
and ys cumpony had xxs. to make mere 
with-alle at the tavarne." Machyn re- 
lates that after the interment of Sir John 
Raioford, Kt. on the 2(lth September, 
1659, there was a grand dinner proposed 
for the mourners, at which the widow, 
however, did not show herself. Wlien the 
party had left, her ladyship came down, 
and had her dinner — four e^gs and a 
dish of butter. .\t the obsequies of Fran- 
cis, Earl of Shrewsbury, in 1S60, the 
funeral ban<|uet consisted of 920 messes, 
each mess containing eight dishes. 

MiasoD, under the head of funerals, says : 
" Before they set out, and after they 
return, it is usual to present the guests 
with some thine to drink, either re<l or 
white wine, boiled with sugar and cin- 
namon, or some other such liquor. Every 
one drinks two or three cups." Butler, 
the keeper of a tavern, (the Crown 
and Sceptre in St. Martin's Street), 
told Mr. Brand that there was a 
tun of red port wine drunk at his 
wife's burial, besides mull'd white 
wine. Note, no men ever go to 
womena buriak, nor the women to mens, 
BO that there were none but women at the 
drinking of Butler's wine. 

The expresaiona " Forth briDging" and 



" brining home " are very interesting 
memorials of old notions in connection 
with the last act of our humanity. A 
correspondent of Nolei and Queries has 
collected examples from a variety of 
sources extending over 120 years (1523- 
1645) r— 

1523. Will of Isabel Oietham, of Man- 
chester : " The residue of all my goods 
not beqwethed, after my furth bryngyng 
made," &c. 

1543. Will of Hugh Habergara, of 
Brodlegh in Hapton, co. Lane, husband- 
man : " To be bestowed on a drynkyng at 
my forth bryngyng, a noble," &c. 

155<j. Will of John Davenport, of Hen- 
bury, CO. Chester, Esti, : " Also I will that 
Kateryn my wife shall have, after my 
fortlie bryngyng, my funeral expencya 
discharged, the rest and residue of all 
my hole goodes, &c. 

1571. Will of John Booth, of Barton- 
upon - Irwell, co. Lane, Esq. : " Shall 
after my death bestowe upon my funeralls 
and bringinge furthe," Ac. 

1572. Will of Philip Mainwaring, of 
Peover, co. Chester, Esq. ; " I will that 
my debts, funeralls,, and bringing home 
shall be discharged," &c. 

1584. Will of Richard Hall, Fellow of 
the College of Manchester: "And after 
my forth bringinge, the rest of ray goodes 
to be divided," Ac. 

1697. Will of Alice Garsyde, of Old- 
ham : "The charge of ray forth bringing 
being taken out of the whole of my 
goods," Ac. 

1630. Will of Andrew Gartside, of 
Denshaw, in the parish of Saddleworth : 
" I will that my forthbringinge, funeral] 
expenses," Ac, be paid. 

1«33. Will of Richard Buckley, of 
Grottonhead, in the parish of Saddle- 
worth : " My will is that my forthbring- 
inge, funerall expenses be discharged, ' 
<kc. 

1645. Will of Thomas Leadbeater, of 

Cranage, co. Chester: " My desire is 

that my children shall brin^ me home 
with bread and cheese and drink." 

A writer in the "Gentleman's Maga- 
zine" for March, 1780, says: "Our an- 
cient funerals, as well as some modern 
ones, were closed with merry makings, at 
least equal to the preceding sorrow, most 
of the testators directing, among other 
things, victuals and drink to be distri- 
buted at their exequies ; one in particu- 
lar, I remember, orders a sum or money 
for a drinking for his soul." Another 
writer, apparently describing the man- 
ners of Yorkshire, in the volume for July, 
1798, says: " At funerals, on which occa- 
sions a large party is generally invited, 
the attendant who serves the company 
with ale or wine haa upon the handle (n 
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the tankard a piece of lemon-peel, and 
also upon her left arm a clean white nap- 
kin. I believe these customs are invari- 
ably observed. From what cause they 
originated, some ingenious correspondent 
may be able to inform me." Hutch- 
inson, speaking of Eskdale chapelry, 
I aays: " Wakes and doles are customary; 
and weddings, christenings, and funerals 
are always attended by the neighbours, 
sometimes to the amount of a hundred 
people. The popular diversions are hunt- 
ing and cock-nghting." Cumberland, 
i., 579. " At the funerals of the rich in 
former days." says the compiler of the 
"Whitby Glossary." (qiiotea by Atkin- 
son, in his " Clevelond Glossary," 1868), 
" it was here a custom to hand burnt 
wine to the company in a silver flagon, 
out of which every one drank. This cor- 
dial seems to have been a heated prepara- 
tion of port wine with spices and sugar. 
And if any remained, it was sent round 
in the flagon to the houses of friends for 
distribution." 

An allusion to these entertainments oc- 
curs in the Romance of Sir Degore (about 
IfiOO) : 

"A great feaste would he holde 
Upon his queues moruynge day, 
That was buryed in an abay." 

So Dickenson, in " Greene in Conceipt," 
1598: "His corpes was with funerall 
pompe conveyed to the church and there 
solemnly entered, nothing omitted which 
necessitie or custom could claime : a ser- 
mon, a banquet, and like observations." 
We are all familiar with the passage in 
Hamlet, 1609-4, where, speaking of his 
mother's marriage, Hamlet says : 

"The funeral bak'd meats 

Did coldlv furnish forth the marriage- 
tables." 

Upon which Steevens noted : "It was an- 
ciently the general custom to give a cold 
entertainment to mourners at a funeral. 
In distant counties this practice is con- 
tinued among the yeomanry." In Lord 
North's "Forest of Varieties," 1645, is 
the following : " Nor are all banquets (no 
more than musick) ordained for merry 
humors, some being used oven at funer- 
alls." In his "Whimsies," 1631, 
p. 89, speaking of a launderer, Braith- 
waite says: " So much she hath reserv'd 
out of all the labours of her life, as will 
buy some small portion of diet bread, 
comfits, and burnt cloret, to welcome in 
her neighbours now at her departing, of 
whose cost they never so freely tasted 
while she was liring." Again, in de- 
scribing a jealous neighbour, he concludes 
with observing: " Meate for his funerall 
pye is shred, some few ceremonial teares 
on his funerall pile are shed; but the 
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worms are scarce entered hi» shroud, 
corpse flowers not fully dead, till t, 
jealous earth-worme is forgot, and an- 
other more amorous, but lesse jealous 
mounted his bed." Flecknoe, 6P«»»- 
ing of a " curious glutton, ob- 
serves: "In fine, he thinka of do- 
thing else, as long as he lives, and 
when he dves, onely regret* that fun*™ 
feasts are quit« left oflf, else he should 
have the pleasure of one feast more, (ir 
imagination at least), even after death 
which he can't endure to hear of, onel;, 
because they say there is no eating nor 
drinking in the other world." Charat- 
Uts, 1668, ed. 1665, p. 14. 

" In Northern customs duty WM ex- 
prest 

To friends departed by their fun ral 
feast. 

Tho' I've consulted Ilollingshead and 
Stow, 

I find it very difficult to know 

Wio to refresh th' attendants to the 
grave. 

Burnt claret first, or Naples-bisket 
gave." 

Kino's Art of Cookery, p. 65. The writer 
of ' ' Pleasant Remarks on the Humours 
of Mankind" observes: "How like 
epicurists do some persons drink at a 
funeral, as if they were met there to be 
merry, and make it a matter of rejoycin" 
that they have got rid of ther friends a 
relations." 

Funerals, References in tl 
Poets to. — A writer in the " Gorgit-i 
Gallery of Gallant Inventions," 1578, de- 
scribing the death of Pyramus and 
Thisbe, says: 

" And mulberries in signe of woe, from 
white to blacke turnde were." 

So in "Romeo and Juliet," 1597: 

" All things, that we ordained festin 
Turn from their office to black funeri 
Our instruments, to melancholy bell 
Our wedding cheer, to a sad bur 

feast; 
Our solemn hymns to aullen dirg 

change ; 
Our bridal flowers serve for a bui 

corse. 
And all things change them to tl 

contraries." 

In " Cymbeline," act iv. kc. 2, ArviragnaT 
speaking of the apparently dead body m 
Imogen, disguised in men's clothes, says : 

" .4nd let us, Polydore, sing him to 

the ground, 
As once our mother ; use like note and 

words. 
Save that Euriphile must be Pidele." 
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" het my bier 
Be borne by virgins, that shall sing by 

course 
The truth of maids and perjuries of 

men." 

— Beaum. and Fl, Maids Traged]/, 1619. 
Compare Ariral, Bidding, Buriai, Death, 
Dole, Flowers, Graves, lAchway, &o. 

Furmety. — Furmety is made of 
what is called, in a certain town 
in Yorkshire, " kneed wheat," or whole 
grains first boiled plump and soft, 
and then put into and boiled in 
milk sweetened and apiced." In Ray's 
" North Cc)untry Words," " to cree wheat 
or barley, is to boil it soft." Gower tells 
us: "I cannot avoid reminding you upon 
the present occasion that f urmenty makes 
the principal entertainment of all our 
country wakes : our common people call 
it ' Firmitry.' It is an agreeable compo- 
sition of boiled wheat, milk, spice, and 
sugar." Sketch of the Materials for a 
HtsioTu of Cheshire. Deckwith, in the 
" Qentleman's Magazine " for February, 
1784, tells us that, in the country about 
Rotherham, in Yorkshire, furmety used, 
in his remembrance, to be always the 
breakfast and supper on Christmas Eve. 
In his epistle before Greene's Arcadia, 
1589, Thomas Nash takes occasion to ob- 
serve that " a tale of loane of Brain- 
fords will, and the vnlucky frumenty, will 
be as soone entertained into their Libra- 
ries as the best Poeme that euer Tasso 
eternis'ht." He refers to a fueitire piece 
of verse by G. Kyttes, called The In- 
lucky firmenlie, of which there seems to be 
a MS. copy under the title of Panche in 
Bishop Percy's Folio MS. 

Furmety Sunday.— See Mother- 
ina. 

Furry Day. — A writer in a periodi- 
cal for 1790 says: "At Helstono, a gen- 
teel and populous borough town in 
Cornwall, it is customary to dedicate the 
eighth of May to revelry (festive mirth, 
not loose jollity). It is called the F"urry 
Day, supposed Flora's Day; not, I imag- 
ine, as many have thought, in remem- 
brance of some festival instituted in 
honour of that go<ldesa, but rather from 
the garlands commonly worn on that day. 
In the morning, very early, some trouble- 
some rogues Ko round the streets with 
drums, or rather noisy instruments, dis- 
turbing their sober neighbours, and sing- 
ing parts of a .song, the whole of whicn 
nobody now recollects, and of which I know 
no more than that there is mention in 
it of ' the grey goose quill,' and of going 
to the green wood to bnng home ' the 
Bummer and the May-o.' And, accord- 
ingly, hawthorn flowering branches are 
worn in hats. The commonalty make it 



a general holiday ; and if they find any 
person at work, make him ride on a pole, 
carried on men's shoulders, to the river, 
over which he is to leap in a wide place, 
if he can ; if he cannot, he must leap in, 
for leap he must, or pay money. About 
9 o'clock they appear before the school, 
and demand holiday for the Latin bo^N, 
which is invariably granted ; after which 
they collect money from house to house. 
About the middle of the day they collect 
together, to dance hand-in-hand round 
the streets, to the sound of the fiUdle, play- 
ing a particular tune, which they con- 
tinue to do till it is dark. This they call 
a ' Faddy.' In the afternoon, the gen- 
tility go to some farmhouse in the neigh- 
bourhood, to drink tea, syllabub, etc., 
and return in a Morrice dance to the 
town, where they form a faddy, and dance 
through the streets till it is dark, claim- 
ing a right of going through any person's 
house, in at one door, and out at the 
other. And here it formerly used to end, 
and the company of all kinds to disperse 
quietly to their several habitations ; but 
latterly corruptions have in this as in 
other matters crept in by degrees. The 
ladies — all elegantly dressed in white 
muslins, are now conducted by their 
partners to the ball-room, where they 
continue their dance till supper time; 
after which they all faddy it out of the 
house, breaking oS by degrees to their 
respective houses. The mooility imitate 
their superiors, and also adjourn to the 
several public houses, where they continue 
their dance till midnight. It is, upon 
the whole, a very festive, jovial, and 
withall sober, and I believe singular 
custom." The song, which follows from 
another source, seems to betray a faint 
reminiscence ot the Spanish .\rmada: 

The Fubrt-day Sono. 
"Robin Hood and Little John, 

They both are gone to the fair. 
And we'll go to the merry green wood, 

And see what they do there. 
For we were up as soon as any day 

For to fetch the summer home. 
The summer and the May, O, 

For the summer now has come I 
Where are those Spaniards 

That make so great a boast? 
They shall eat the grey goose feather. 

And we will eat the roast. 
As for the brave St. George, 

St. George he was a knight; 
Of all the knights in Christendom. 

St. Georgy is the right. 
God bless Aunt Mary Moses, 

And all her powers and might. 
And send us peace in merry England, 

Both day and night I" 
The Furry Day was duly observed i" ''•*"S 
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Fya. — In Scotland a ghost seems to 
have been known as a fye. Witness the 
following Anecdote : " Some observing to 
an old worann, when in the 99th year of 
her age, that in the course of Nature she 
could not long survive — 'Ay,' said the 
good old woman, with pointed indigna- 
tion, ' what fve-token do you see about 
me?'" Stat.' Ace, xxi., 148; Parith of 
Menghittea. 

Gabriel, the Archangel. — 

(March 2t) and April 13). — The Salutation 
of the Virgin by this personage was sup- 
posed to be commemorated by the chapel 
of Our Lady at Xaiareth, on the model of 
which that "at Walsingham is reported to 
have been built by a Indy named 
Richnid, *.». 1061. See Fouitdntion 
of tkf Ckaprl of Walsingham, printed 
about 1495. in Eazlitt's Fugilivr 
Tniclt, 1875, 1st Series. In the 
VtrlHf «f tkf Miiaae (circa 1500), by Lyd- 
i!»t«>, St, 0»briel is named as the patron 
of " Kuod ryilynge " ; but the whole pas- 
WC* Mwrna wortn copying, especially ns 
it m^nUoiit one or two points not gener- 
ally known : 

>' Uvryng* of innsse dooth passynge 

Krt'lo niiiiyle, 
At ikhIo ut uiysc'hefe folke it doth re- 

IfU*. 

(VMPtIt itaynt Nicholas to gyue good 

VttUUMjrlo, 
▲ifi MMt lulyan good hostel a( eue ; 
ntMMO* aa^'nt Crystofer none enemy 

tiukii hyni greuOi 
Awd Mk>ii( iioy your lourney shall pre- 

H\u«w iif i^aryage that daye shall not 

m,VM>li«>iiv, 
Mmm* lu>l^le before who dooth these 

V i> uttv« m^riie. 
1*1 'i\t maKso begynnynge your 



i' '^i "h'II Villi to fortefye, 

i ii> iiik) good prosperyte, 

V- ' ■ .' i\dvuge saynt Gabryell 

-.' .-'Hwt'-llaohet, The. — This. 

VtlkuiMiu, in his "Cleveland 

is,.s i< It name for a yelping 

M. more or less resem- 

iiitlKiir yelping of dogs, 

. K» of wiUl geese (anser 

\m\k-*i to be flying by 

■1 lu ail omen i>r warn- 

\liM«lli to the hearer or 

I rtidi liim or her." 

•1 Clovolnnd fradi- 

iM (if the Oabriel- 

inht credit is 

• by him. It 

1 Uvis than a 

I III! over the 

Viw.v „. .^...,-,,..> ,,,,nv» 111 spectral 



apparitions and sounds seen or heard in 
the deadness of night. Compare Lucas, 
Stntlirs in NidderdaU, pp. 156-7. 

Gambling'. — A very curious sketch of 
the early passion for speculation, even of 
the wildest character, in playing at games 
both of skill and chance, is given by Mr. 
Wright. Domestic Manners and Stnti- 
menis in England during the Middle 
Ages, 1862, ch. x. Comp. Games below. 
Game.—" Formerly,'' says Mr. Tans- 
well, " Lambeth was celebrated for game 
of all sorts, but principally in the neigh- 
bourhood of Brixton. In the 5th of 
Elizabeth a licence was granted to An- 
drew Perne, D.D., Dean of Ely (who re- 
sided at Stockwell), ' to appoint one of 
his servants, by special name, to shoot 
with anv cross-bow, hand-gonne, hacque- 
but, or demy-hnck, at all manner of dead- 
marks, at all miuiner of crows, rooks, 
cormorants, kytes, puttocks, and such- 
like, bustards, wyld swans, barnacles, and 
all manner of sea-fowls, and fen-fowlB, 
wild doves, small birds, teals, coots, ducks, 
and all manner of deare, red, fallow, and 
TOO.' In the reign of James I., Alexan- 
der Glover received, as 'Keeper of the 
game about Lambeth and Clapham, 12d. 
per diem, and 2fe. 8d. per annum for his 
livery' ; in all £36 10s." Ilistory of Lam- 
beth, 1858, p. 15. And at the same 
period Putney Park was a royal de- 
mesne with deer and a keeper under the 
Crown. The site is still remembered in 
Putney Park Lane. 

Game at the Hole.— .So named 
in an entry at Stationers' Halt in 1587 
The full title is : " The game at the hole. 
otherwise, if you be not pleased, you shall 
be eased." 

Game*.— Dr. Arbuthnot used to say, 
that notwithstanding all the boasts of the 
safe conveyance of tradition, it was no 
whore preserved pure and uncorrnpt but 
amongst school-boys, whose games and 
plays are delivered down invariably the 
same from one generation to another. 
Benedictus A bbas has preserved a very 
curious edict, which shews the state o'f 
gaming in the Christian army commanded 
by Richard the First King" of England, 
and Phihp of Franco, during the Crusade 
in the year 1190. No per.son in the army 
18 permitted to play at anv sort of game 
for money, except knights and clergvmen ; 
whom one whole day mid night shall not 
each, lose more than twenty shillings, on 
pain of losing one hundred shillings to 
the archbishops of the army. The two 
Kings may piny for what they please, but 
their attendants not for more than twenty 
•shillings. Otherwise, they are to be 
whipped naked through the army for 
three days. The monarchs probably 
played at Quatuor Itcges or chess, and 
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their followers at dice. Many of the early 
romances comprise notices of amuseaieiitg 
enjoyed by tne characters introduced ; 
but it is sometimes, of course, difficult to 
judge how much is exaggeration ; and in 
the Books of Hours we often meet with 
interesting illustrations of this class, in- 
tended as ornamental accessories. In the 
13th. c. fabliau of Blonde of Orford niiii 
Jean de Damninrtin, the hero and heroine 
play at chess, t.ibles, and dice ; and in a 
MS. of the romance of Mcliadus de Lyon- 
nois, of the fourteenth century, there are 
representations of parties engaged in 
Raines at chess and cards — the latter per- 
haps the earlie.st graphic view of that 
amusement, and apparently prior to any- 
thing known to Chatto. Archaol. Al- 
bum, 1845, p. 75. In a fine MS. in the 
Bndleian, cited by Strutt, and after him 
hy Brand, there is a series of representa- 
tions of the more popular games then 
(1343) in favour. It is remarkable that 
iimong them are to be found many of the 
amusements still in fashion among the old 
or young, such as top-spinning, cock-fight- 
ing, chess, bowls, dice, Ac, while others 
have completely disappeared. In a vol- 
ume of Homilies of the 14th century, 
there is a strong illustration of the un- 
governable propensity among our coun- 
trymen and countrywomen for enjoying 
themselves in ways, which were not in all 
coses highly proper. The Homily says: 
"per is an oper lepre of yonge folk: pat 
jm ben moche smyttid with now a dales/ 
and pis is veyn laughtre, and idul wordis, 
and many o/>er vayn iapis; pat seelden or 
neuer pei kunnen stynto from hem/ pei 
taken noon hee<le of goddis word, pei 
rennen to enterludes with gret delijt ; 
yhe, pat is more reui^e, to strumpet is 
«aunce / pe preest for hem mai stonde 
alone in pe chirclie, but pe harlot in pe 
clepyne snal be hind for good money : to 
tellen cem fablis of losengerie/ but to 
«uch maner folk : chri.st seip ful sharplei 
7)ese wordis. / wo to you pat now lawen ; 
for ye shuin wepe ful fore her-aftir/" 
This notice concurs with what a later 
writer observes respecting the desertion 
•of the churches and the devotion of the 
people to frivolous and wicked sports. 
Harl. MS. 2276, fol. 37. I am in- 
debted to my friend Mr. F. J. Furni- 
"vall for this extract. 

Du Cunge informs us, that the 
Council of Salzburg, in 1274, pro- 
hibited certain ludi noiii on account 
of the licence used at them. Wright sup- 
plies from one of the Royal MSS. in the 
British Museum a short list of fourteenth 
«entury games, of which the exact charac- 
ter is not known. Domestic Manners, 
1862, p. 210. A farther list occurs at 
p. 229, and is liable to the same objection. 



Some of these forgotten pastimes are 
of French or foreign origin ; but since at 
the period, to which they appertain, re- 
lations between France at all events and 
ourselves were so constant and intimate, 
it may be useful to annex the names, by 
which they were once currently known : 

Prnpre confusion. Tessera. 

Qui perd, so sauve. Calculus. 

Qui est large, est Urto vel Dardana 

sage. pugna. 

Mescliief fait horn- Tricolus. 

me penser. Senio. 

La chasse de ferce Monarchus. 

(queen) et de Orbiculi. 

chevalier. Taliorhicus. 

Dames et demois- Vulpes. 

elles. Tabula. 
La Bataille de 

rokes. 

Some of these are recognizable as still 
surviving institutions, while others are 
obsolete variations of the ^ame of chess. 
The subjoined literary notices are inter- 
esting : 

" Herlotes walkes thurghe many tonnes 
Wyth speckede mantels and burdouns ; 
Aiid ate ilke mannes house ga pai inne, 

gire pai hope oght for to wynne. 
ote ' herlotes ' mene calles comonlye 
AUe pat hauntes herlottrye : 
Herlotes failes to stande on pe flore, 
And play some tyme ate pe spore, 
Atte pe oeyne, and ate ;>e cate, — 
A fniile play holde 1 pate^ — 
And pare ugayne may pai uoght be 
SVhene mene byddes paim for paire fe, 
ffor pe rewele of paire relygyoune 
Es Ewylke, thurgh paire professyoune ; 
pis es a poynte of paire reule ilke tyme, 
To lykene mene pare pai come, in ryme. 
shyte haunte pai oft other lapes ; 
Some ledes beres, and some ledes apes 
pat mus sautes and solace pat sees : 
All pise are bote foly and nycetees." 

"William of Nassyngton, Mi/rrour of Lyfe 
(14th century). 

" Also use not to pley at the dice ne at 

the tablis, 
Ne none maner gamys uppon the holi- 

dais; 
Vae no tavemys where be jeetis and 

fablis, 
Syngyng of lewde balettes, rondelettes, 

or virolais; 
Nor erly in mornyng to fecche home 

fresch mais. 
For yt makyth maydins to stomble and 

falle in the breirs, 
And afterward they telle her counoele 

to the freirs." 

MS. Laud 416, (circft 1400) apud Bel. An- 
tiq. vol. ii., p. 27. By the Statute 6 Hen. 
iv. c 4, labourers and servants playing at 
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unlawful B*m««^Hppkle linble to im- 
nriiHiuiuttuT fur inTSi^i, nnd »ny magis- 
Iritte ur otiior oflloer neglectiug to take 
iMiKiuzuiuw of xurh oflaiiceH wus subject 
to » poimlty. Ily tho stiittitu 17 Kdw. IV. 
o. 3, thin otti'Iicr i<iini'lint<iit was cunfirmed 
M foUowa : " Luborara Miul Neruuuntya 
that VM dyM »nd other nych games shall 
luilM iiu|>ri«>nm«nt of .vi, dnyca," and it 
WM aUo priividotl, that " iiuo goueriier 
of howan, toiimiitiiit or gnrdeyii Rutfer wyl- 
brngly aoy porHoii to iHn-upy to phiye ut 
to* olaue kovlvti [.intu<|>iiiH,| halto bowle, 
hitiulyii handout ur tiuvkbiuird vpon 
payn or iiipriaoiiinoiit by .iii. yerys," 
Av. Hy 11 Hon. VII. o. 2, and 
It) Hon. VII. 0. VJ, it waa laid 
down that " no upprputyro nor ser- 
uant of hiiiiban<lrv, liibonn'. nor s«ruiuit 
artiAoor play i\i Ow lnhlys, U>nyso, ciyse, 
vardyti, biiwly», nor iil u.nn' utlior viilaw- 
full KUUio owl ul' tbo t^iiiK ol' CrystnittH 
but fur Hiott) and diyiikx, mxl In orytttnias 
Ut pluy«> onvly in tlio ilncllynK bowse of 
hi« u>ay«t«r or in thi» pre««uc« of hys 
n«ayktM'." 

In an aocouut uf tho visit of Tjouis 
of Kiiiutu hikI hlH i>uiti> to Kn)i!uncl in 
I47U tboro urtt it<U<roiiot<H to tlio nmuse- 
niontu ot thi« I'ourt at Windsor. The 
Qnt'oii and Ium' lathe* pluytxl at the inort- 
riiuir, a Mani«> luppoMxl to be allttd to 
bowlii, and othvrii at rlo»kfus, ur niiie- 
|tin». whtob aio dMoribtHl an boing of 
ivory, but ««>r« mor»< probubly of bone, 
i ««vtt by yoir)\)ni'i'>, by \V. B. 
It \U. In tbo I'ontemporary 
1 ib«> marriaito of Catherine 
"ntti>a .\rthur of Knglnnd. 
It Mvura of callories and 
..ii.» litt«sl up in tno rovnl gar- 
.1 law louitbttr «t|idit of this gar- 
''I'lyti, and boufiis 
iitn, at ebesse, 
bowling nieys, 
.llv tenwi piny, 
r^o .itututes of 
i»n up in 
»ith cards 
>><>pt oil All 
' > and tbo 
V ...,i, when 
stake* 
. iTa ob- 
tU^y card, 
. > uiiplticies 
tlievr 
( rtoiie 
M>t a 

Coin. 

,. Il 
.. Oul- 
! iuohe 
unJi." 
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Roberts adds: " — in London, other 
cvties, and in the countrey townea also, 
there are many other places of csonoonns 
of people : As dyeing houses, bowling 
aloys, tencyug scooles, yea tauems and 
u)e-houi>e!> : wherin are such a nomber of 
ruffians and cutters (as they call them) : 
that those places are oecome yonge helles, 
suche is their wickednesse. So that the 
t:«nder yonglyngs, beyuge come of good 
houses : and all others (once rsynge suche 
places), are, as it were, translated, or 
chauuged, into monsters. The resort to 
amusementa on Sundays was evidently 
not unusual. In A Devonshire Yeoman'$ 
Diary, under 1602, we find the following 
entry : " August 22. I went to Trusbam 
Church. After evening prayers went to 
bowles." Antiquary, 1892, p. 259. In 
the dedication to " Mihil Mumchance, hi» 
discuverie of the Art of Cheating in false 
Dice play." 1597, we read, "making the 
divol to daunce iu the bottome of your 
purses, and to turne your angels out of 
their houses like bad tenants." In the 
same tract, "Novum, Hassard, and Swift- 
foot-pussage " occur as games. Some of 
the undermentioned games, quot-ed here 
from Rowlands' " Letting of Hvinors 
Blood," Ac, Itill, are overlooked not only 
by Brand, but by Strutt and Hone : 

" Man, I dare challenge thee to throw 

the sledge, 
To iumpe, or leape ouer ditch or hedge : 
To wrastle, play at stoole-ball, or to 

runue : 
To pich the bar, or to shoote off a 

Eunne : 
To play at loggets, nine holes, or ten- 

pinnes ; 
To try it out at foot-ball by the shinnes, 
At ticktocke, Irish, noddy, maw, and 

ruffe : 
At hot-cockles, leap-frog, or blindman- 

buffe: 
To drinke halfe pots, or deale at th» 

whole can : 
To play at base, or pen and Inck-horno 

sir Than : 
To daunce the Mirris, play at barly- 

breake : 
At all exployts a man may thinke or 

speake, 
At shoue-groat, venter-poynt, or crosse 

& pile. 
At besfirow him thats last at yonder 

stile : 
At leaping ore a Midsommer bone-fier : 
Or at the drawing dunne out of the 

myer." 

In Erondel's " French Garden," 1605, the 
title-i of the following games occur: — 
" Tronipe — Dice — Tables — Lurch — 
Draughts — Perforce — Pleasant — Blow- 
ing — Queen's Game — Chesse." There i& 
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added: "The maydens did play at Pur- 
poses — at Sales — To Thinke— at Wonders 
—at Stakes — at Vertues — at Answers, so 
that we could come no sooner," &c. A 
list of games, to which the keys seem to 
have been lost, is printed in Motes and 
Qverica, beiiie transcribed from three 
sources as under : 

" We went to a sport called selling a 
horse for a dish of eggs and herrings. — 
Pepys, DiaTy, Feb. 2, 1659-130. 

The merry game of The parson has 
lost his_ cloak." — Spectator, N. 268. 

" ' What say you, Harry ; have you any 
lay to show them?" * Yes, sir,' said 
[arrv, ' I have a many of them ; there's 
first leap-frog and thrush-a-thrush." — H. 
Brooke, Fool of Quality, i. 25 (ed. 1859). 

" One fault brought me into another 
after it, like Water mu chickens come 
dock."— lb., i. 272. 

" Can you play at draughts, polish, or 
chess? "—lb., i. 267. 

" Some reminded hint of his having 
beaten them at boxing, others at wrest- 
ling and alt of his having played with 
them at prison-bars, leap-frog, shut the 
gate, and so forth." — lb., ii. 168. 

Several games of the middle of the 17th 
century are enumerated io "Wit Re- 
stor'd," 1658: 

" Here's children's bawbles and mens 
too. 
To play with for delight. 
Here's round-heads when turn'd ev«ry 
way 
At length will atnnd upright. 
Here's dice, and boxes if you please 

To play at in and inn, 
Here is a sett of kettle pinns 
With bowle at them to rowle : 
And if you like such trundling sport 

Here is my lad,ves hole. 
Here's shaddow ribbon'd of all sorts. 

As various as your mind, 
And here's a windmill like your selfe 

Will turne with every wind. 
And beer's a church of the same stuff 

Cutt out in the new fashion." 
In Cotgrave's Wit's Interpreter, third 
edition, 1671, we meet with directions for 
playing the courtly ^ames of L'Ombre, 
Piquit, Oleek, and Cnbbage : and in Cot- 
ton's Comphat Gamester, 1674 he adduces 
the usual and most gentile games on 
cards, dice, billiards, trucks, Itowls, or 
chess. In a later impres-sion, 1709, the 
amusements enumerated are more varied: 
Piquet, gleek, I'ombre, a Spanish game, 
oriobage, all-fours, English ruil, and hon- 
ours alias slam, whist, French ruff, five 
cards, a game calle<l costly colours, bone- 
ale, put, the high game, wit and reason, 
the art of memory, plain dealing, Queen 
Naeareene, lanterloo, penneech, oankafa- 
l«t, beast or la bete, and basset. 



Edward Charaberlayne, in his " Ang- 
lie Notitia," 1676, enumerates what were 
at that time the principal recreations and 
exercises both of the upper and lower 
classes of society in this country : 

" For variety of divertisements, sports., 
and recreationx, no nation doth excel the 
English. The King hath abroad, his for- 
ests, chases, and parks, full of variety of 
game ; for hunting red and fallow deer, 
foxes, otters: hawking, his paddock 
courses, horse-races, &c., and at home, 
tennis, pelmel, billiard, enterludes, balls, 
ballets, masks, &c. The Nobility and 
gentry have their parks, warrens, decoys, 
paddock-courses, horse-races, huntings, 
coursing, fishing, fowling, hawking, set- 
ting dogs, tumblers, lurcners, duck-hunt- 
ine, cock-fighting, guns for birding, low- 
beUs, bat-fowling; angling, nets, tennis, 
bowling, billiard tables, cness, draughts, 
cards, oice, catches, questions, purposes, 
stage-plays, masks, balls, dancing, sing- 
ing, all sorts of musical instruments, &c. 
The citizens and peasants have hand-ball, 
foot-ball, skittles or nine-pins, shovel- 
board, stow-ball, goSe, trol-madarae. 
cudgels, bear-baiting, bull-baiting, bow 
and arrow, throwing at cocks, shuttlecock, 
bowling, quoits, leaping, wrestling, pitch- 
ing the bar, and ringing of belts, a recrea- 
tion used in no other countrey of the 
world. Amongst these, cock-fighting 
seems to all foreigners too childish ana 
unsuitable for the gentry, and for the 
common people; buTl-baiting and bear- 
baiting seem too cruel : and for the citi- 
zens, foot-ball and throwing at cocks, 
very uncivil, rude, and barbarous within 
the City." In the "Life of the Scotch 
Rogue,' 1722, p. 7, the following sports 
occur: "I was but a sorry proficient in 
learning : bein^ readier at cat and dog, 
cappy nolo, riding the hurley hackel, 
playing at kyles and dnms, spang-bodle, 
wrestling, and foot-bull, and (such other 
sports as we use in our country), than at 
my book." 

" Julius Pollux," (observes Corne- 
lius Scriblerus) " describes the Omilla 
or chuck - farthing ; tho' some will 
liave our mixlern chuck-farthing to be 
nearer the aplietiuda of the ancients. He 
also mentions tho basilinda or King I am ; 
and myiiidu, or hoopers-hide. Biit the 
chytindra described by the same author is 
certainly not our hot-cockle ; for that was 
by pinching, and not by striking: tho' 
there are good authors who affirm the 
rathapygismus to be yet nearer the mod- 
ern hot cookies. My son Martin may use 
either of them indifferently, they being 
equally antique. Building of houses and 
riding upon sticks, have been used by 
children in all ages ; Jidificare casas, 
equitart in arundine longa. Yet I much 
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•»» .;•<'. Ih-hmira in Oficrn, iii., 655. " Among 

•1 -iio tho Uomans. when the marriage-day was 

.!'o«» ooiiio. the bride was bound to have a chap- 

' i '.isi lot of tlowers or hearbes upon her head, 

t .•■•:•- jiid to weare a girdle of sheeps wool about 

!"■■» lior middle, fastned with a true-loves-knot, 

i-,; •: tl'.o which lior husband must loose. Hence 

,.- .V-- ioso tho proverb: He hath undone her 

° -w '. Airiiiu's uirdle : that is. of a mayde lie 

, •• -..v. l':>!h mado her a woman." Vaughan's 

vx :■•. (."(.."-f. I! <;/..,-.-. li'.lK\ ed. IWS, sign O 2. 

In Ihro's " (ilossarinm." 17(59, v. Krona, 

: o «o road : •" Spcnisarum ornatus erat coro- 

. ,- I f r.a' K«*st;ir.ion. mii mos hodieque pleno usu 

' .•.-.li apud Uurioola.« viget." 

•■;!\t- Amoni; tlio .Knglo-Saxons. after the bene- 

■.'.fv diotion in tlio oluirch. both the bride and 

.» ;"v biiilosrooin woro orowr.otl with crowns of 

- .•,::i\ llowor>. kopt in the church for that pur- 

l; ir:;;i po.-o. In the Kastorn Church the chap- 

..o. '»''" ii^od on those ocoaMons appear to 

...,';,".,i have boon bkvsod. Solden. if-! ,«<i/»rii. p. 

.',',.• (itil. '• Coronas tenent a torgo paranyni- 

.. ~..... phi. «ua> Capitibu.s !<ponsnru:;i iterum a 

■j, Sacerdoto non sine bonotlicrione solenni 

■ ^, .iptantur." The form i.>: pivon. p. 6ti7. 

,. , •• Honotlic. Domine. Annulum istum et 

\ ;.! Coroiiam istam, ut sicut Annu!i:s circuni- 

^ ^" I'.u dijiitum honiinis et Corona Caput, ita 

(.Jv.itia .Spiritus ."^ancti circun-.dor Spon- 

. .. <•:'••. ot ."^ponsam, tit videant Filius et 

K-.'.ias usque ad tertiam aut quartan 

, '. v.io".oratioii(.>ni, itc." We ought not to 

.•\ivl.<ok tho miracuhms Karlaiid piven hv 

■.'•.o_ tatl'.or in tho Wright's Chast Wif'o 

.; _ • ••or nuptial-i to hor spouse, in the ta'.o 

•: :'..it ni.u'.o from tlio "(iosta Roir.ani- 

- "■ Ho says to t!;o wriiiht. on pro- 

. • ••• .; it as tho only gilt it is in his power 
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hire hed they han ydressed." The nup- 
tial garlands were sometimes made of 
myrtle. In England, in the time of 
Henry VIII., the bride wore a. garland of 
«orn ears, sometimes one of flowers. Wax 
appears to have boon used in the forma- 
tion of these garlands from the subse- 
4)uent pa.ssage in Hyll's book on Dreams: 
" A garlande of wnse (to dream of) signi- 
fyeth evill to all personnos, but especi- 
allye to the sicke, for as much a.s it is 
oommonlye occup.ved aboute burialls." 
Go.saon, in his " Ephemerides of Phinlo," 
1579, remarks : " In som countries the 
bride is crowned by the matrons with a 
garland of prickles, and so delivered unto 
her husband that hee might know he 
hath tied himself to a thorny plesure." 
Among the wares on sale or supply by 
Newbery in his Dives Pratjmnlicns, 1563 
(Hazlitt's Fugiiicv Tracts, 1875, vol. i.), 
figure : 

" Fyne gay and straunge garlands, for 
Bryde & Brydegrome." 

In the Churchwardens' Accounts of St. 
Margaret's. Westminster, under 1540. is 
the foMowine item : " Paid fo Alice 
Lewis, a goldsmith's wife of London ; 
for a serclett to marry maydens in, the 
2eth day of September, £3 lOs." The 
following occurs in Marston's "Dutch 
■Courtezan" : 

"I was afraid, I'faith, tlmt I should 
ha seene a garland on this beauties 
herse." 

In Field's " Amends for Ladies," 1618, 
«;ene tlie last, when the marriages are 
agreed upon, there is a stage direction 
to sot garlands upon the heads of the 
maid and widow that are to be married. 
These garlands are thus de.scribed by 
■Oay : 

" To her sweet mem'ry flow'ry garlands 

strung. 
On her now empty seat aloft were 

hung." 

These emblems were apparently hung up 
in churches, and where they were com- 
posed of fresh ilowers withered. New- 
ton, under Breaches of the second 
■Commandment, censures " the adorning 
with garlands, or presenting unto any 
image of any Saint, whom thou hast made 
speciall choise of to be thy patron and 
advocate, the firstlings of ihy increase, as 
Come and Oraine, and other oblations. " 
Tryall of a Man's Own .Srifr, 1.580, .">4. 
Coles, probably speaking of the metro- 
polis only, says : " It is not very long 
since the custome of setting up Karlands 
in churches hath been left off with us." 
Intro, to thf Knowlrdae of Plants, 64. 
But in the Ely Articles of Enquiry, 1662, 
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7, I read as follows: "Are any gar- 
ands and other ordinary funeral ensigns 
suffred to hang where they hinder the 
prospect, or until they grow foul and 
dusty, withered and rotten!'" Aubanus, 
in his Description of the Rites at Mar- 
riages in his country and time, has not 
omitted garlands. Dallaway tells us that 
" Marriage is by them (of the Greek 
Church) called the Matrimonial Corona- 
tion, from the crowns or garlands with 
which the parties are decorated, and 
which they solemnly dissolve on the eighth 
day following." Brand likewise refers 
to a French work, where it is mentioned 
that, at the weddings of the poorer sort, 
a chaplet or wreath of roses was custom- 
ary in France ; but those illustrations, 
even when they are very apt, which is 
not often, it must be owned, the case, are 
only interesting parullel examples. 

'The Miusters and Wardens of some of the 
Gilds of London formerly u.sed Election 
Garlands, which were often made of 
sumptuous materials. See particularly 
the 6ne large illustrations in Black's 
Jfiston/ of the Leathcrsellers. 1871, 
where the examples date from 1539. 

Garrett. — For a notice of this place, 
otherwise known as Gnrvett, and its mock 
mayor, Ac, see Additions to Hazlitt's 
Blount. 1874, in AntiqnaTj/ for Septem- 
ber, 1885. Its evolution from a single 
house to a hamlet has hud many ana- 
logues, such as Vauxhall, and Schnffhau- 
sen, Miihlliaiisen, Ac, abroad. During 
a considerable number of years, Sir Jei^ 
frey Dunstnn, a dealer in wigs, and Sir 
Henry Dimsdalc, a uuiffin-seTler, subse- 
c^uently a hardware man, were succes- 
sively returned as mayors of Garrett. The 
former was nicknamecl Ol(t Wigs, and the 
latter Jloncyjuice or Sir Harrri. 

Garters at Weddings.— There 
was formerly a custom in the North of 
England, which will bo thought to have 
bordered very closely upon indecency, 
and strongly marks the gro.ssness of man- 
ners that prevailed among our ancestors: 
it was for the young men present at a 
wedding to strive immediately after the 
ceremony, who could first pluck off the 
bride's garters from her legs. This was 
done before the very altar. The bride 
was generally gartered with ribbons for 
the occasion. Whoever were so fortunate 
as to be victors in this singular species of 
contest, during which the bride was often 
obliged to scream out, and was very fre- 
quently thrown down, bore them about 
the church in triumph. Brand says: "A 
clergyman in Yorkshire told me, that to 
prevent this very indecent assault, it is 
usual for the bride to give (garters out of 
her bosom. I have sometimes thought 
this a fragment of the ancient ceremony 
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of loosening the virgin zone, or girdle, a 
caatom that needs no explanation." From 
paasuges in different works, it should seeiu 
that the striving for garters was origin- 
ally after the bride had been put to bed. 
Among the lots in the lottery presented 
ID 1601, there occurs : 

" A Payre of GarttTS. 
" Though you have fortunes garters, 

you must be 
More staid and citnataDt in your steps 

than she." 

Sir Abraham Ninnv, in Field's "A 
Woman's a Weather-Cocke," 1612, act i. 
«o. 1, declares : 

"Well, since I am disdain'd ; off gar- 
ters blew ; 

Which Kignifies Sir Abram's love was 
(rue. 

Off cyprc8t>e blacke, for thou befits not 
me; 

Thou art not cypresse of the cypresse 
tree, 

lk<ntiing Lovers: out green shoe- 
!it rings, out, 

Witlior in pocket, since my Luce doth 
pout." 

In Urooko's *' Epithalnmium," 1614, we 
rvad i 

** YouthR ; take his poynts ; your wonted 
ritflit : 

Ami luuyilons, take your due, her gar- 

liMH." 

Ill Ay lot's I'oema, 1654, is a copy of verses 
" on It flight of n most honorable Lady's 
\V«h1iIiiiK Uiirtor." A note to George 
Ntiinit'N " Dmcnuriie botvvoeii a Northum- 
l><ii-litiiit (K>iitl(>iimii itnd his Tenant," 
1(18(1. p. '.'I, tolU UH ; "The piper at a 
vnn\Ai»\i liiiN altvii.VH u piece of the bride's 
uui'tt>i' t.vM iilxiut Ilia pipes." These gar- 
((1111, It hIidiiIiI MH'iii, wore anciently worn 
u« )ii>|>lii(<H iM tliu huts. Mi&son says : 
" Wliiiii lt»Hltiino 18 come, (he bride-men 
iiull tif till' lnt<li«'» gurtor.s, which she hud 
tie(t>i« iiiityM, lliut they might hang down 
uuil so pr«vi>iit a curious hand from com- 
iilK tiHi iioiii' lior kneo. This done, and 
(hu K«ltoi» ImiiiK fiistoii'd to the hats of 
the gullitiitu, tliK liriito maids carry the 
bride iiitti tUo lirido-chumher, where they 
uudrtua her and loy her in bed." I am 
o( opiiiiou that the origin of the Order 
uf tnti (Suiter is to he traced to tluK nup- 
tial ovutom, aiiciuiitly common to both 
court und couutry. It is the custom in 
Nonuuiidy for the bride to bestow her 
gait. I iiio young iiini) ns a favour, 
or - it is taken from hor. 

0«tu Punny> \ customnrv tribute 
from toiuiuls to their landlords. See 
UuUinull lu v. 



GaiMby Day.--(December 28). This 
day at Wrexham is called Gawby Day, 
perhaps from Ga\tby, a Northern term 
for a countryman or a bumpkin ; 
and the town is filled with serrantc, 
both men and women. Formerly and orig- 
inally they came up from the country to 
be hired ; but now it haa become a mere 
holiday. See Atkinson's Cleveland Glo*', 
sarn, 1868, in v. 

George's Day, St.— rAprU 23td) 
Among the ordinances made by Henry V 
for his army abroad, printed in " Ei- 
oerpta Historica," 1833, is one " Foi 
theim that here not a bande of Seinte' 
Greorge " ; and it appears that all the 
English soldiers were bound, under 
severe penalties, to carry this distinguish- 
ing badge. Compare Amulet. It is curi- 
ous that the same Ordinances, which were 
promulgated by Henry V. in 1415, served 
the same purpose in 1513, when Henry 
VIII. made his expedition to Boulogne, 
mutatis mutandis. In Coates's " History 
of Reading," p. 221, under Churchwar- 
dens' Accounts in the year 1536, are the 
following entries: 

" Charg' of Saynt Greorge. 
" Ffirst payd for iii caSes-skynes, and 

ii norse-skynnes, iii". vi"". 
Payd for makeyng the loft that Saynt 

George standeth upon, vi". 
Payd for ii plunks for the same loft, 

viij^. 
Payd for iiij pesses of clowt lether, ij* ij*. 
Payd for makeyng the yron that the hor 

resteth vpon, vj"*. 
Payd for makeyng of Saynt George's cote,* 

viii*. 
Payd to John Paynter for his labour, xlv»„ 
Payd for roses, bells, gyrdle, sword, anC^ 

dager, iij'. iiij*. 
Payd for settyug on the bells and roses, 

iii*. 
Payd for naylls necessarye thereto^ 

x". ob." 

In the hamlet of ¥ Faerdref, in the coiii'^ 
mote of Isdulas, in Denbighshire, is 
small village called St. George, on thft* 
chuichyard-wall of which it was formerly 
believed that the print of the shoes of 
St. George's horse could be seen. The 
ueighbourine woods were supposed to be 
haunted by Fairies and other spirits. Den- 
bigh arui its Lordship, by John Wil- 
liams, 1860, pp. 217-18. Machyn 
the Diarist notes that, on St. George's 
Day, 1559, the Knights of the Gar- 
ter went about the Hall singing in 
procession in the morning, and in th» 
afternoon was the election of new knights. 
Machyn appears, in one place, to insinu- 
ate, a sort of dissatisfaction at the oc- 
casional departure from the old usage of 
holding the chapter of the order of th» , 
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(garter at Westminster instead of Wind- 
sor, as was the case once or twice in the 
early part of Elizabeth's reifin. Comp. 
Evelyn's Biary, April 23, 1667. 

It seems to be the case that at cere- 
monial observances in St. Oeorge's Chapel 
at Windsor in the case of installations or 
otherwise the choristers demanded as a 
fee the King's spurs, which were redeemed 
by a pecuniary payment. In the Privy 
Purse Expenses of Henry VII., under 
1496, we find: "To the children for the 
King's spoures, 48.," and there are simi- 
lar entries in the Expenses of Henry VIII. 
under 1530. 

It appears that blue coats were formerly 
worn bv people of fashion on St. George's 
Day. tiazlitt's Dodsley, x., 349. Among 
the Pins, whoever makes a riot on St. 
George's Say is in danger of suffering 
from storms and tempests 

QermanuS) St., Bishop of 
Auxerre. — Pennant remnrks that the 
Church of Llanarmon in Denbighshire is 
de<licate[I to thi.s personage, who with St. 
I.upus, say.s he, " con(ril>vit<>d to gain the 
fiiraouB I'ie^oria Allehiintira over the 
Piots and Saxons near Mold," Tours in 
Walet, 1810. ii., 17. Owing to this cir- 
cumstance it doubtless was that Bishop 
Germanus was a favourite in Wales, and 
had many churches dedicated to him. 
There were apparently two or three 
sainted persons of this name, nor 
is it clear to which Woodes refers where 
in his Confiirt of Conscience, 1581, he 
makes one of the characters say : 

'' Sent lob heale the pore, the agew 
Sent Germayne." 

Qhoata.— " A ghost," according to 
Grose, " is suppo.sed to be the spirit of 
a person decea.sed, who is either com- 
missioned to return for some especial 
errand, such as the discovery of a mur- 
der, to procure restitution of land or 
money nnjustly withheld from an orphan 
or widow, or, having committed some in- 
justice whilst living, cannot rest, till 
that is redressed. Sometimes the occa- 
sion of spirits revisiting this world is to 
inform tneir heir in what secret place, 
or private drawer in an old trunk, they 
liaa hidden the title deeds of the estate : 
or where, in troublesome times, they 
buried their money or plate. Some ghosts 
of murdered persons, whoso bodies have 
been secretly buried, cannot be at ease 
till their bones have been taken up, and 
deposited in consecrated ground, with all 
the rites of Christian burial. This idea 
is the remain of a very old piece of 
heathen superstition : the ancients be- 
lieved that Charon was not permitted to 
ferry over the ghosts of unburied persons, 
but that they wandered up and down 




th« banks of the river Styx for a hundred 
years, after which they were admitted to 
a passage. This is mentioned by Virgil : 

' Hffic omnis quam cernis, inops inhu- 

mataque turba est: 
Portitor itle, Charon ; hi quos vehit un 

da, sepulti. 
Nee ripas datur horrendas, et rauca, 

fluenta, 
Transportare prius quam sedibus ossa 

quierunt. 
Centum errant annos, volitantque hec 

littora circum : 
Turn, demum odmissi, stagna exoptata 

revisunt.' 

Sometimes ghosts appear in conse- 
quence of an agreement made, whilst liv- 
ing, with some particular friend, that be 
who first died should appear to the sur- 
vivor. Glanvil tells us of a ghost of a 
person who had lived but a disorderly 
kind of life, for which it was condemned 
to wander up and down the earth, in the 
company of evil spirits, till the Day of 
Judgment. lu most of the relations of 
ghosts they are supposed to bo mere aerial 
beings, without substance, and that they 
can pass through walls and other solid 
bodies at pleasure. A particular instance 
of this is given in Relation the *27th in 
Olanvil's Collection, where one David 
Hunter, neat-herd to the Bishop of Down 
and Connor, was fr.r a long time haunted 
by the apparition of an old woman, whom 
he was by a secret impulse obliged to fol- 
low whenever she a{>peared, which he 
says he did for a considerable time, even 
if in bed with his wife ; and because his 
wife could not hold him in his bed, she 
would go too, and walk after him till 
day, though she saw nothing; but bis 
little dog was so well acquainted with the 
apparition, that he would follow it as 
well as his master. If a tree stood in her 
walk, he observed her always to go 
through it. Notwithstanding this seem- 
ing immateriality, this very ghost was 
not without some substance ; for, having 
performed her errand, she desired Hun- 
ter to lift her from the ground, in the 
doing of which, he says, she felt just like 
a bag of feathers. We sometimes also 
read of ghosts striking violent blows ; and 
that, if not made way for, they overturn 
all impediments, like a furious whirlwind. 
Glanvil mentions an instance of this, in 
Relation 17th of a Dutch lieutenant, who 
had the faculty of seeing ghosts ; and who, 
being prevented making way for one 
which he mentioned to some friends as 
coming towards them, was, with his com- 
panions, violently thrown down, and 
sorely bruised. We further learn, by 
Relation 10th, that the hand of a ghost is 
' as cold as a clod.' 
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"The usual tirne at which ghosts 
make their appearance is midnight, 
and seldom before it is dark : though 
some audat-'ious spirits have been said 
to appear even by day-light : but 
of this there are few instances, and those 
mostly ghosts who have been laid, per- 
haps in tlio Red Sea (of which more here- 
after), and whose times of confinement 
were expired : these, like felons confined 
to the lighters, are said to return more 
troublesome and daring than before. No 
Ghosts can appear on Christmas Eve : 
this Shakespcar has put into the mouth 
of one of his characters in Hamlet." 
"Ghosts," Grose adds, "commonly ap- 
pear in the same dress they usually wore 
whilst living ; though they are sometimes 
cloathed all in white: but that is 
chiefly the churchyard ghosts, who have 
no particular business, but seem to ap- 
pear pro bono publiro, or to scare drunken 
rustics from tumbling over their graves. 
I cannot lonrn that ghosts carry tapers 
in their hand.s, as thoy arc sometimes de- 
picted, though the room in which they ap 
pear, if witliout fire or candle, is fre- 
quently said to be as light as day. Dra^ 
ging chains is not the fashion of Englis. 
ghosts ; chains and black vestments being 
chiefly the accoutrements of foreign spec- 
tres, seen in itrbitrary governments; dead 
or alive, Knglish spirits are free. If, 
durin^ij the time of an apparition, there 
is a lighted candle in the room, it will 
burn extremelv blue : this is so univers- 
ally acknowledged, that many eminent 
philosophers have busieil themselves in 
accounting for it, without once doubting 
the truth of the fact. Dogs too have the 
faculty of seeing spirits, as is instanced 
in David Hunter's relation, above quoted ; 
but in that case they usually shew signs 
of terror, by whining and creeping to 
their master for protection : and it is 
generally supposed that they often see 
things of this nature when their owner 
cannot; there being some persons, par- 
I ticularly those born on a Christmas Eve, 
who cannot see spirits. The coming of a 
spirit is announced some time before its 
appearance, by a variety of loud and 
dreadful noises ; sometimes rattling in 
the old hall like a coach and six, and 
rumbling up and down the staircase like 
the trundling of bowls or cannon balls. 
At length the door flies open, and the 
spectre stalks slowly up to tiie bed's foot, 
and opening the cvirtains, looks stead- 
fastly at the person in bed by whom it is 
seen; a ghost being very rarely visible to 
more than one person, although there are 
several in company. It is here necessary 
to observe that it has been universally 
found by experience, as well as affirmed 
by divers apparitions themselves, that a 



ghost has not the power to speak till it 
has been first spoken to ; so, that, notwith- 
standing the urgency of the business oa 
which it may come, every thing must 
stand still till the person \isited can find 
sufficient courage to speak to it ; an event 
that sometimes does not take place for 
many years. It has not been found that 
female ghosts are more loquacious than 
those of the male sex, both being equally 
restrained by this law. 

The mode of addressing a ghost 
is. bv commanding it, in the nam* 
of the three persons of the Tri 
nit.v, to tell you wno it is, and what is its 
business ; this it may be necessary to re- 
peat three times; after which it will, in 
a low and hollow voice, declare its satis- 
faction at being spoken to, and desire the- 
party addressing it not to be afraid, for 
It will do him no harm. This being pre- 
mised, it commonly enters into its nar- 
rative, which being completed, and its re- 
quest or commands given, with injuoo 
tions that they be irainediately executed, 
it vanishes away, frequently in a flash of 
light : in which case some ghosts have 
been so considerate as to desire the party 
to whom they appear to shut their eyes: 
sometimes its departure is attended with 
delightful music. During the narration 
of its business, a ghost must by no means 
be interrupted by questions of any kind: 
so doing is extremely dangerous ; if any 
doubts arise, they must be stat«d after 
the .spirit has done its tale. Questions re- 
specting its state, or the state of any of 
their former acquaintance, are offensive, 
and not often answered, spirits, perhaps, 
being restrained from divulging tne 
secrets of their prison-house. Occasion- 
ally spirits will even condescend to talk 
on common occurrences, as is instanced by 
Glanvil in the apparition of Major George 
Sydenham to Captain William Dyke, Re- 
lation 10th. Wherein the Major reproved 
the Captain for suffering a sword he had 
given him to grow rusty, saying, ' Cap- 
tain. Captain, this sword did not used to 
be kept after this manner when it was 
mine. This attention to the state of the 
weapon was a remnant of the Major's pro- 
fessional duty when living. 

It is somewhat remarkable that ghosts 
do not go about their business like 
the persons of this world. In cases 
of murder, a ghost, instead of go- 
ing to the next Justice of the Peace, 
and laying its information, or to 
the nearest relation of the person mur- 
dered, appears to some poor labourer who 
knows none of the parties, draws the cur- 
tains of some decrepit nurse or alms- 
woman, or hovers about the place where 
his body is deposited. The same circuit- 
ous mode is pursued with respect to re- 
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tng injured orphans or widows ; 
it seems as if the shortest nnd most 
certain way would be. to go to the per- 
son guilty of the injustice, and haunt 
him continually till he be terrified into a 
restitution. Nor are the pointing out tost 
writings generally managed in a more 
summary way, the ghost commonly apply- 
ing to a third person, ignorant of the 
whole affair, and a stranger to all con- 
cerned. But it is presumptuous to scru- 
tinize too far into these matters : Ghosts 
hare undoubtedly forms and customs 
peculiar to themselves. If, after the 
first appearance, the persons employed 
neglect, or are prevented from, perform- 
ing the message or business committed to 
their management, the ghost appears con- 
tiniiaily to them, at first with a discon- 
tented, next an angry, and at length with 
a furious countenance, threatening to 
tear them in pieces if the matter is not 
forthwith executed : sometimes terrifying 
them, as in Glanvil's Relation 26th, by 
appeoring in many formidable shapes, 
end sometimes even striking them a vio- 
lent blow. Of blows given by ghosts there 
are many instances, and some wherein 
they have been followed by an incurable 
lameness. It should have been observed 
that ghosts, in delivering their commis- 
sions, in order to ensure belief, communi- 
cate to the persons employed some secret, 
known only to the parties concerned and 
themselves, the relation of which always 
produces the effect intended. The busi- 
ness being completed, ghosts appear with 
a cheerful countenance, saying they shall 
now be at rest, nnd will never more dis- 
turb any one : and, thanking their agents, 
by way of reward communicate to them 
.something relative to themselves, which 
they will never reveal. Sometimes ghosts 
appear, and disturb a house, without 
deigning to gpve any reason for so doing : 
with these the shortest and only way 
is to exorcise and eject them, or, as the 
vulgar term is, lay them. For this pur- 
pose there must be two or three clergy- 
men, and the ceremony roust be performed 
in Latin : a language that strikes the 
most audacious ghost with terror. A ghost 
may be laid for any term less than a hun- 
dred years, and in any place or body, full 
or empty ; as, a solid oak — the pommel of 
a sword — a barrel of beer, if a yeoman or 
simple gentleman, or a pipe of wine, if 
an esquire or justice. But of all places 
the most common, and what a ghost least 
like«, is the Red Sea : it being related in 
many instances, that ghosts have most 
earnestly be.sought the exorcists not to 
confine them in that place. It is never- 
theless considered as an indisputable fact, 




that there are an infinite number laid 
there, perhaps from it being a safer 
prison than any other nearer at hand; 
though neither history nor tradition gives 
us any in.staiice of ghosts escaping or re- 
turning from this kind of trnn.sportation 
before their time." 

It is to be suspected that the 
ancient ideas of a ghost were as 
indefinite and loose as those now preva- 
lent among us. St. John'i Manners and 
Ctistoms of Ancient Greece, 1842, i., 364, 
et seqq. The vulgar superstition, that 
ghosts walk about in white sheet* or 
clothes seems to have had existence at an 
early date : for in the story of the Miller 
and the Tailor in " A C. Mery Talys," 
15'26, the sexton mistakes the miller in 
his white coat for the dead farmer's 
troubled spirit risen from the grave. But 
in the " Awntyrs of Arthur at the Terne- 
wathelyn " there is a description of an 
apparition, which proceeds on a somewhat 
more intelligent theory, so to speak : 

" Bare was hir body, and blak to 
the bane, 
Vnbeclosut in a cloude, in clethyng 
evyl clad ; 

Hit zaulut, hit zamurt, lyke a woman, 
Nnuthyr of hyde, nyf of heue, no hyl- 
lyng hit had. 



Alle gloet as the gledes, the gost qwere 
hit glidus. 
Was vnbyclusut in a cloude, in clo- 
thing vn-clere. 
Was' sette aure with serpentes, that 
sate to the sydus ; 
To telle the todus ther opoii with 
tung were to tere." 
Shakespear's gfiosts excel all others. The 
terrible indeed is his forte. How awful 
is that description of the dead time of 
night, the season of their perambulation I 
" 'Tis now the very witching time of 

night. 
When churchyards yawn, and bell itself 

breathes out 
Contagion to this world." 
I append two other early notices : 
" I know thee well, I heare the watch- 
full dogs, 
With hollow howling tell of thy ap- 
proach. 
The lights burne dim, affrighted with 

thy presence : 
And tnis distemper'd and tempestuous 

night 
Tells me the ay re is troubled with some 
devill." 

Merry Deril of Edmonton, 1608. 
" Ghosts never walk till after midnight, 
If I may believe my Grannam." 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Lovers Progrest, 
act iv. 



" Various woys." says a writer in 
the Oentleman's Magazine, 1732, " have 
been proposed by the learned for lay- 
ing of ghosts. Those of the artificial 
sort are easily quieted. Thus when 
a fryer, personating an apparition, 
haunted the chambers of the late Em- 
peror Josephus, the pre-sent King .Augus- 
tus, then at the Imperial Court, flung nim 
out of the window, and laid him euectu- 
ftlly. The late Dr. Fowler, Bishop of 
Gloucester, and the late Mr. Justice 
Powell, had frequent altercations upon 
this subject. The Bishop was a Eealous 
defender of ghosts : the Justice somewhat 
sceptical, and distrustful of their bein^. 
In a visit the Bishop one day made his 
friend, the Justice told him, that since 
their last disputation he had had ocular 
demonstration to convince him of the exis- 
tence of ghosts. How, says the Bishop, 
what ! ocular demonstration? 1 am glad, 
Mr. Justice, you are become a convert ; 
I b«aeeoh you let me know the whole story 
At large. ' My Lord,' answers the Jus- 
tice, ' as I lay one night in my bod, about 
t ho hour of twelve, 1 was wak'd bv an 
iinpoiiiiiion noise, and heard something 
cdinitiK upstairs, and stalking directly to- 
wiirdu my room. I drew the curtain, and 
Niiw Ik fuiiit glinimeriag of light enter my 
rhuiiibur.' — ' Of a blue colour, no doubt[' 
(nays the Bishop), — 'Of n pale blue' (an- 
nwKrs the Justice): the light was follow'd 
liy a tall, mengro, and stern personage, 
who Noonied about 70, in a long dangling 
rugg gown, bound round with a broad 
tiiatliern girdle : his beard thick and 
grir.ly ; a largo furr-cnp on his head, and 
a long stttir in his hand; his face wrinkled 
ttiiil of u dark sable hue. I was struck 
with ttiu nppunrauco, and felt some un- 
iiNiiitl hhooks ; for you know the old saying 
I iniidn uso of in Court, when part of the 
liinlhorn upon Westminster Hall fell 
down in thiv tuidxt of our proceedings, to 
the no Mmall terror of one or two of my 
hiothron, 

Hi fractus illabatur Orbis, 
ImpavidiMu forient Ruinie. 
Hut, to gn on : it drew near and stared 
mo full in the face.' ' And did you not 
hiiinik It) UK' (intorrupted the Bishop); 
thoie was mt)ni>y hid or murder com- 
mittod, to bo sure.' 'My Lord, 1 did 
■peak to it ' — ' And what answer, Mr. 
Juiitii'ol" 'My Lord, the answer was, 
(not without n thump of the staff and a 
shnk« of the Innthnrn), that ho was the 
witt4^hniMn of tbii nii{ht, and came to give 
inti not ICO that ho liud found the street- 
door (iptui ; and that unless I rose and 
Nhut it, 1 might chanco to be robbed be- 
fore brouk of day.' The Judge had do 
tHKinor ondtni, but the Bishop dianp- 
p»«r'd." The same author adds: "The 




cheat is begun by narses with ston'et 
bug-bears, &c. from whence we are gnu 
ally led to the traditionary accounts 
local ghosts, which, like the genii of the 
ancients, have been reported to haunt 
certain family seats and cities, famous 
for their antiquities and decays. Of this 
sort are the apparitions at Verulam, Sil- 
chester, Reculver, and Rochester : the 
Deemon of Tidworth, the Black Dog of 
Winchester, and the Bar-guest of York. 
The story of Madam Veal has been of 
singular use to the editors of Drelincourt 
gji Death." And he afterward ironically 
observes: "When we read of the ghost 
of Sir George Villiers, of the Piper of 
Hamelm, the Diemon of Moscow, or the 
German Colonel mentioned by Ponti, and 
see the names of Clarendon, Boyle, Ac. to 
these accounts, we find reason for our 
credulity ; till, at last, we are convinc'd 
by a whole conclave of ghosts met in the 
works of Glanvil and Moreton." The 
Ma<lanie Veal above-mentioned was the 
same as the person of whom Defoe wrote, 
Mr. Locke assures us we have as clear an 
idea of spirit as of body." 
In the " Antiquarian 
is a singular narrative 
named Richard Clarke, 
labourer at Hamington, in 
tonshire, who was 
ghost of another 



Repertory " 
of a man 
a farniing- 
Northamp- 
haunted by the 
man, name appa- 



rently unknown, who declared to Clarke 
once, through a large hole in the wall of 
one of the rooms of his (Clarke's) house, 
that he had been murdered near his own 
house 267 years, 9 months, and 2 dan 
ago, (this was in 1675), and buried in the 
orchard. He added that his wife and 
children, who had lived in Southwark, 
never knew what became of him : that ha 
had some treasures and paper buried in 
the cellar of a house near London, and 
that Clarke must seek for it, and that he 
(the ghost) would meet him in the cellar, 
to assist lum in the search. Clarke asked 
time to consider : but the ghost was per- 
emptory. He told him that, as soon as 
the money and the writings were found, 
and duly delivered to certain relatives or 
his in Southwark ot such an address, re- 
moved from him in the fourth generation, 
he (the ghost) would cease to visit him, 
and would leave him in peace; at present 
he said " that he rece'd much hurt in his 
cattele by him, y* he shooke the house 
when his first wife lay in, and frighted 
her so, she dyed of it." Hereupon Clarke 
went to town, and on London Bridge the 
ghost passed him, and conducted him to 
the house, where his wife had lived four 
generations before. Clarke found every- 
thing answerable to the account which 
the ghost had given him ; the money and 
the documents were discovered, the" writ- 
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ings on Tellum found, but those on paper 
decayed. Clarke divided the money, and 
aot«d exactly as the ghost of the murdered 
man directed him to do, and the latter 
" lookt chearfully upon him, and cave 
him thankea, and said now he should he 
at rest, and spoke to those other persons 
which were or his generation, relations, 
hut they had not courage to answer ; hut 
Clarke talked for them." Morgan, the 
writer of the letter, in which this story 
appears, quite believed in the account, 
and he says, alluding to the money : " It 
must be coyne of Hen, 4 time and will 
come amongst the goldsmiths one time or 
other, if care be taken in it; methinks it 
should make some noise in Southwarke, 
and might be found out there. He (Clarke) 
hath several brothers in London whom he 
was w" ; perhaps some discovery may be 

mode from them of the place I 

had this story from Mr. Clarke himpelf." 
Original letter from Fr. Morgan at 
Kingsthorpe near Northton (Northamp- 
ton) to a correspondent at Garrawav's 
Coffee-house, printed in A. R, e<l. 1868, 
vol. iv. p. 635-7. " Tout est prodige 
pour I'ignorance, qui, dans le cercle ^troit 
de aes habitudes, voit le cercle ou se raeut 
I'univers. Pour le philosophe, il n'y a 
pas de prodiges : une naissance monstru- 
euse, I'eboulenient subit de la roche la plus 
dure, resultent, il le sait, de causes aussi 
naturelles, aussi necessaires, que le retour 
alternatif du jour et de la nuit." — Sal- 
verte, Dei Sciences Occultes, p. 7. 

Gift*.— See Nails. 

Giles's, St., Day.— (September 1.) 
An account of this Saint and of the origin 
of the consecration of the 1st of Septem- 
ber to his memory in our calendar, may 
be found in the " Book of Days." Many 
churche.s bear his name. There is the fol- 
lowing description in Machyn's " Diary " 
of the procession in the city of London m 
1556, round the parish of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate : " The furst day of Septem- 
ber was Sant Gylles day. and ther was a 
goodly processyon abowt the parryche 
with the whettes (waits), and the conepe 
borne, and the sacrament, and ther was 
a goodly mas.se songe as has bene hard ; 
and master Thomas Greuelle, waxchand- 
ler, mad a grett dener for master Garter 
(lord mayor) and my lade, and master 
Machylle the shreyffe and ys wyff, and 
boyth the chamburlayns, and mony wor- 
shefull men and women at dener, and the 
whettes playng and dyver odur myn- 
strelles, for ther was a grett dener." 
Brand has ob.served silence respect- 
ing St. Giles's Bowl, the flugon or jug of 
ale, which was in the old times presented 
to the condemned convict at St. Giles's 
Hospital, on the road to Tyburn. It 
appears to be established with tolerable 



certainty, that the gallows stood on the 
site of a portion of Connaught Square; 
but I am not aware that the precise spot 
has been settled bevond dispute. A cor- 
respondent of "Current Notes" for 
August 1856, quotes Burton the Leices- 
tershire historian's account of this cere- 
mony. " At the Hospital of St. Giles in 
the Fields, without the bar of the old 
Temple. London, and the Domits Conrer- 
sorum (now the Rolls), the prisoners con- 
veyed from the City of London towards 
Teybourne, there to he executed for trea- 
sons, felonies, or other trespaRses, were 
presented with a great bowle of ale there- 
of to drinke at their pleasure, as to be 
their last refreshing in this life." The 
writer goes on to say that Partem, in his 
account of St. Giles's Hospital and Par- 
ish, 1822, refers to this as a peculiar cus- 
tom ; but he points out that "the custom 
was not so peculiar, but appears to have 
been an observance of Popish limes." He 
seems rather to mean Cithnlic coun- 
tries, for the period, of which he had 
been before speaking, was antecedent, of 
course, to the Reformation, and he just 
afterwords cites some examples of a simi- 
lar usage among the French in the XVth 
century. Churchyard also refers to it in 
his " Mirror and Manners of Men," 1594 : 

" Trusting in friendship makes some be 

trust up, 
Or ride in a cart to kis Saint Giles his 

cup." 

There is a Yorkshire proverb: "He will 
he hanged for leaving his liquor, like the 
saddler of Bawtrey," which refers to a 
similar usage. A saddler from Bawtrey, 
on his way to execution declined the 
proffered bowl of ale, and was conse- 
quently turned off, just before a reprieve 
arrived. 

In Lyndsay's time, and long before, 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh used 
to carrv about the town, on St. Giles's 
Day, what the poet calls "an au!d stock 
image." and likens to the image of Bell, 
which they bore in procession at Babylon. 
The passage is in the " Monarke," first 
printed about 1554 : 

" On thare feist day, all creature may 

se : 
Tliay beir an auld stock image throuch 

y* toun. 
With talbrone, trompet, schalme, and 

clarioun, 
Quhilk lies bene vsit 

btgone ; 
With priestis and freris, in to 

sioun, 
Siclyke as bell wes borne throuch Babi- 

lone.' • 

"The arm-bone of St. Giles," observes 
Mr. D. Laing, " was regarded as a relique 
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what words, and they call a boy that is 
pure and no way corrupted, to see therein 
that which they retjuire, aa the same 
Bodin doth also make mention." MoUe's 
Living Librarie, 1621, p. 2. 

In the " Marriage of the Arts," by Bar- 
ten Holiday, 11518, is this : " I have often 
heard them say, 'tis ill luck to see one's 
face io a i^lass by candle-lieht." Among 
unlucky portents must also be noticed the 
strong objection which persons even of 
enlightened views and good position in 
Bociety still have to allow a young 
baby to see itself in the glass. The 
reason is not particularly obvious ; 
but in such a case perhaps a lady's 
reason ought to be accounted suffi- 
cient. When a looking glass is 
broken, it is an omen that the party 
to whom it belongs wilt lose his best 
friend. See the Greek Scholia on the 
Nnbes of Aristophanes, p. 169. Grose 
tells us that " Breaking a looking glass 
betoken.s a mortality in the family, com- 
monly the master." 

Glastonbury Thorn— Collinson, 
speaking of Glastonbury, .says :" South- 
west from the town is Wearyall Hill, 
an eminence so-called (if we will believe 
the raonki.sh writers) from St. Joseph and 
his companions sitting down here, nil 
weary with their journey. Here St. 
Jo.seph struck his stick into the earth, 
which, oithoitgh a dry hawthorn stick, 
thenceforth grew, and constantly budded 
on Christmns-Day. It had two trunks or 
bodies till the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
when a Puritan exterminated one, and 
left the other, which was the size of a 
common man, to be ^■iewed in wonder by 
strangers; and the blossoms thereof were 
esteemed such curiosities by people of all 
nations, that the Brintol merchants made 
a traffick of them, and exported them into 
foreign parts. In the Great ReWUion, 
during the time of King Charles I., the 
remaining trunk of this tree was also 
cut down : but other trees from its 
branches are still growing in nmiiv gar- 
dens of Glastonbury and in the different 
nurseries of this kincdom. It is probable 
that the monks of Glastonbury procured 
this tree from Palestine, where abund- 
ance of the same sort grew, and flower 
about the same time. Where this thorn 
grew is said to hove been a nunnery dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, without the Pale 
of Weriel Park, belonging to the Abbey, 
It is strange to say how much this tree 
was sought after by the credulous: and 
though a common thorn. Queen Anne, 
King James, and many of the nobility of 
the realm, even when the times of monk- 
ish superstition had ceased, gave large 
suras of money for small cuttings from 
the original." SomeTsetshire, ii., 265. 



I have no doubt but that the early blos- 
soming of the Glastonbury Thorn was 
oiving to a natural cause. It is men- 
tioned by Gerard and Parkinson in their 
herbats. Camden also notices it. Ash- 
mole tells us that he bad often heard it 
spoken of, " and by some who have seen 
it whilst it ilourisned at Glastonbury. " 
He adds: "Upon St. Stephen's Day, 
Anno 1G72, Mr. Stainsby (an ingenious 
enquirer after things worthy memorial) 
brought me a branch of hawthorne having 
green leaves, faire buds, and full flowers, 
uU thick and very beautiful!, and (which 
is more notable) many of the hawes and 
berries upon it red and plump, some of 
which branch is yet preserved in the 
plant booke of my collection. This he 
had from a hawthorne tree now growing 
at Sir Lancelote Lake's house, near Edg- 
worth (Edgeware) in Middlesex, concern- 
ing which, falling after into the com- 
pany of the said knight, 7 July, 1673, he 
told me that the tree, whence this branch 
was plucked, grew from a slip taken from 
the Glastonbury Thorn about sixty years 
since, which is now a bige tree, and flow- 
ers every winter about Christmas." Ap- 
pendix to Hearne's Aniiquitifs of Glo3- 
tonbury, p. 303. Sir Thomas Browne re- 
marks : " Certainly many precocious trees, 
and such as spring in the winter, may be 
found in England. Most trees sprout in 
the fall of the leaf or autumn, and if not 
kept back bv cold and outward causes, 
would leaf about the solstice. Now if it 
happen that any be so strongly constituted 
as to make this good against the power of 
winter, they may produce their leaves or 
blossoms at that season, and perform that 
in some singles which is observable 
whole kinds : as in ivy, which blosson 
and bears at least twice a year, and once 
in the winter: as also in Furze, which 
flowereth in that season." "This tree," 
aays Worlidge, " flourished many years 
in Wilton Garden, near Salisbury, and, 
I suppose, is there yet ; but is not alto- 
gether so exact to a day as its original 
from whence it came was reported to be ; 
it's probable the faith of our ancestors 
might contribute much towards its cer- 
tainty of time. For imagination doth 
operate on inanimate things, as some have 
observed." Syttema Hortieultura, 1677, 
p. 88. 

In the metrical life of Joseph of An- 
mathea, probably written in the reign 
of Henry Vll., three hawthorns are men- 
tioned : 

" Thre hawthornes also that groweth in 

werall 
Do barge and here grene leaves at 

Ohnstmaa 
As fresshe aa other in May whan j* 

nightyngale 
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Wrest«B out her oot«8 miuicall as pure 
as glas 

Of al wodea and forestes she is y* cbefo 
chauntres 

In wynter to synge yf it were her 
nature 

In weroll she might haue a playne place 

On those hawthornes to shewe her notes 
clere." 
I/]lft of Joseph of Arimathea, 1520, sin. 
B 3. Dr. Leighton, writing to Cromwell 
about 1537, says : " Pleesith it your wor- 
ship to understand that yester night we 
came from Glastonbury to BristowK I here 
send you for relickit two flowers wrapped 
up in bliick sarcenet, that on Christmas 
even will spring and burgen, and bear 
flowers." Manningham, in his Diarn, 
May 2, 1002, records, apparently as some- 
thing of which he had lieard, that "At 
Gla.stenbury there are certaine bushes 
which beare May flowers at Christmas and 
in January." 

A writer in the "World" ha« 
the following irony on the alteration 
of the stilo in 1752; "It is well known 
that the correction of the Calendar was 
enacted by Pope Gregory the thirteenth, 
and that the Reformed Churches have, 
with a proper spirit of opposition, ad- 
hered to the old calculation of the Em- 
peror Julius Ctesar, who was by no means 
a Papist. Nearly two years ago the 
Popish Calendar was brought in (I hope 
by persons well affected). Certain it is 
that the Glastonbury Thorn has preserved 
its inflexibility, and observed its old anni- 
versary. Many thousand spectators 
visited it on the parliamentary Christmas 
Day — not a bud was to be seen ! — on the 
true nativity it was covered with blos- 
some. Quo must bo an infidel indeed to 

Surn at such authority." l^apcr of 
arch 8, 17o3. The following account 
was communicated to the " Gentleman's 
Magazine " for January, 1753, by n cor- 
respondent at Quainton, in Buckingham- 
shire : " Above two thousand people came 
here this nipht with lanthorns and 
candles, to view a black thorn which 
grows in this neighbourhood, and which 
was remembered (this year only) to be a 
slip from the famous Glastonbury Thorn, 
that always budded on the 24th, was full 
blown the next day, and wont all off at 
night : but the people finding no appear- 
ance of a bud, 'twas agreed by all, that 
Dec. 25th, N.S. could not be the right 
Christmas Day, and accordingly refused 
going to church, and treating their friends 
on that day as usual : at length the nff.iir 
became so serious, that the ministers 
of the neighbouring villages, in order to 
appease the people, thought it prudent 
to give notice, that tlie old Christmas 
Day should be kept holy as before. A 
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vast concourse of people attended the 
noted thorns at Glastonbury on Christmas 
Eve, new style; but to their great disap- 
pointment, there was no appearance of 
its blowing, which made them watch it 
narrowly the 6th of January, the Christ- 
mas Day old style, when it blowed oa 
usual." 

Gleek. — A game at cards, played by 
three persons with 44 cards. See Halli- 
well in v. The game of cUke, for which 
in the Piirjj Ptirse Ej-pcntes of Z/enrj^ 
17/., under September 15, 1503, one Wes- 
ton receives £2 on the King's account^ 
was apparently our gleek. In Gayton's 
"Notes on Don Quixote," 1654, is the 
following: "A lady once requesting a 
gentleman to play at gleeke, was refused, 
but civilly, and upon three reasons : the 
first whereof, madam, said the gentleman, 
is I have no money. Her ladyship knew 
that was so materiall and suiticient, that 
she desired him to keep the other two 
reasons to himself." Under date of Jan. 
13, 1661-2, Pepys wrote: "My aunt 
Wright and my wife and I to cards, slie 
teaching us to play at Gleeke, which is a 
pretty game; but I love not my aunt so 
tar as to be troubled with it." However, 
on the 17th of the following month the 
Diarist was sufficiently composed to play 
at it, and won 9s. 6d. clear — "the most 
that ever I won in my life. I pray God 
it may not tempt mo to play again." 
There is no farther reference to it. We 
are told that the Lord Keeper Guild- 
ford was fond of this and other similar 
amusements. The best account of this 
amusement is in Cotgrave's Witt IntcT- 
jirf.ler, 1655. 

Gloves. — Felix, in his Anglo-Raxon 
Life of St. Guthlac, Hermit of Crow- 
laud, circa a.d. rit), mentions the use of 
gloves as a covering for the hand in chap. 
xi., and it is related of the consort of 
Domenigo Selvo, Dnge of Venice (1071-84) 
that she always wore gloves. Hazlitt's 
I Cliff ian Hepitblic, 1900, ii., 767-8. Glovea 
were in use in France in the beginning 
of the ninth century. Johannes de Gar- 
Inndia in his Dictionary, (13th century), 
sneaks of the glovers of Paris as cheating 
the scholars by selling them gloves of in- 
ferior material. He describes them as of 
lambskin, fox-fur, and rabbit's-skin : and 
he refers to leathern mittens. Wright's 
VoeabulaTies, 1857, p. 124; see also Fair- 
holt's Costume in England, 1860, p. 460- 
463 ; and Hazlitt's Lirrry Companies, 1892, 
pp. 520-3. In the "Year Book of Edw. 
I." 1302, it is laid down that, in cases of 
acquittal of a charge of manslaughter, the 
prisoner was obliged to pay a fee to the 
justices' clerk in the form of a pair of 
gloves, besides the fees to the marshal. A 
good deal of interesting and authentic in- 
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formation under this head may b« found 
in Pegge's " Curialia," 1818, to which, 
the work being so accessible, it would be 
useless to do more than refer the reader. 
A custom still prevails at maiden assizes, 
i.e., when no prisoner is capitally con- 
■victed, to present the judges, Ac, with 
white gloves. It should seem, by the dedi- 
cation of Cla veil's " Recantation of an 
ill-led life," 1628, to some of the judges, 
that anciently this present was made by 
-such prisoners us received pardon after 
condemnation. Fuller says : " It passeth 
for a general report of what was custom- 
ary in former times, that the sheriS of 
the county used to present the judge with 
A pair of white gloves, at those which we 
-call mayden-assizes, viz., when no male- 
factor is put to death therein." Among 
the lots in " .\ Lottery presented before 
the late Queenes Maiesty at the Lord 
•Chancellor's (Keeper's) house, 1001," 
is A I'air of Gloues with a posy. 
Davison's "Poetical Rapsodie," 1011, 
p. 44. Also at p. 44, of ©d. 1621, 
and in Nicolas's, ed. vol. i. p. 7. This 
lottery is given rather differently in 
"Early Poetical Miscellanies" (Percy 
8oc.) The I^rd Keeper was t^ir T. Eger- 
ton. There is some pleasantry in the 
very common notion, and not exclusively 
vulgar one, as Brand alleged, that if a 
woman surprizes a man .ileeping, and can 
steal a kiss without waking him, she has 
a right to demand a pair of gloves. Thus 
iiay in his Sixth Pastoral : 

" Cic'ly, brisk maid, steps forth before 
the rout, 

-Vnd kiss'd with smacking lip the sno- 
ring lout : 

For custom says, whoe'er this venture 
proves, 

F'or such a kiss demands a pair of 
gloves." 

It was customnry in Tusser's day to give 
the reapers gloves when the wheat was 
thistly, aixl Uilniaii, the author of " Tus- 
ser Rediiivus," 1710, obser\'e8 that the 
largess, which seems to have been usual 
in tlio old writer'.s time, was still a matter 
of course, of which the reapers did not 
require to be reminded. Can the custom 
of dropping or sending the glove, as the 
signal of a challenge, have been derive<l 
from the circum.stanco of it being the 
cover of the hand, and therefore put for 
the hand itself •' The givingof the hand is 
well known to intimate that the person 
who does so will not deceive, but stand to 
his agreement. To "shake hands upon 
it" would not, it should seem, be very 

lelicate in an agreement to fight, and 
therefore gloves may possibly have been 

'epute<l as substitutes. We may, perhaps, 
trace the same idea io wedding gloves. 



But there was equally a custom in former 
times to wear a glove in the hat as a sigual 
of challenge as well as in token of the 
favour of a mistress or of the loss of a 
friend. Fairholt's Costume in England, 
18(30, p. 461. But Edgar, in Lear, is 
made to say that he wore them in his 
cap, when he was a serving-man. A pair 
of gloves used to be both a Shrovetide and 
a Christmas gift. See Whitolocke's Li6*r 
Famdicui, 1868, p. 49, under date of 1615. 

Gloves at Funeral*. — Gloves 

tvere not less common at funerals than at 
weddings. In some cases, where the 
family was rich, or at least in good cir- 
cumstances, as many as an hundred pairs 
were given away. In our time, the un- 
dertaker provides gloves for the mourners. 
and the friends of the deported usually 
get kid gloves, the servants worsted. But 
only those who are present, or are un- 
avoidably absent, receive any. At the 
funeral of John Wilson, a Sussex gentle- 
man, in 1640, there were one hundred and 
fifty pairs of gloves. S^itsex Arch. Coll., 
xi., 147. I may call attention to 
a %'ery serviceable paper by Mr. Henry 
John Keasey on Bishops' gloves in 
the .intiquaru for 1898, with general 
lemarks on the subject and an engraving 
of a modiffival pontifical glove. 

Gloves at WeddlnK*'— It ap- 
pears from Selden, that the Bolgic cus- 
tom at marriages was for the priest to 
ask of the bridegroom the ring, and, if 
thev could be had, a pair of red gloves, 
witn three pieces of silver money m them 
(arrha? loco) — then putting the gloves into 
the bridegroom^s right hand, and joining 
it with that of the bride, the gloves were 
left, on loosing their right hands, in that 
of the bride. " Uxor Hebraiea," Opera, 
toni. iii. p. 673: " De More Veterum mit- 
teiidi Cliirdtheeam in rei fidem cum Nun- 
tio, quern quopiam ahlegabant alibi agetur 
vocabatiir id genus Hymbolum Jortekn." 
Hire's " Glossarium," v. Handske. Dn 
Cange says: " Chirothecam in signum 
Consensus dare." " Ktiam Rex in 
signum sui Consensus, suam ad hoc 
mittero debet Chirothecam." In .Ar- 
nold's Chronicle, 1502, among " the 
artycles upon whiche is to inquyre 
in the visitacyons of ordynaryes of 
churches," we read: "Item, whether 
the curat refuse to do the solemnysacyon 
of Ian-full matryraonye before he have 
gyftes of money, hoses, or gloves." Mr. 
Hallitrell prints a posy supposed to ac- 
company tlie present of a pair of gloves 
from a gentleman to his mistress, and 
notices the incident in " Much .-Vdo About 
Nothing." where the Count sends Hero a 
pair of perfumed gloves. The posy runs 
as follows : 
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" Love, to thee I send these gloves ; 

If you love me. 

Leave out the (i. 
And make a pair of lores." 

Popular Rhymes and yursery Tales, 1849, 
p. 250. The custom occurs in "The 
Miseries of inforced Marriage" (by George 
Wilkins the Elder, 1(>07), and in Herrick. 
White gloves still continue to be presented 
to the guests on this occasion. Sir Dud- 
ley Carleton, describing to Winwood, in 
• letter of Junuary, 11)04-5, the marriage 
between Sir Philip Herbert and the Lady 
Susan, says : "No ceremony was omitted 
of bride-cakes, points, garters, and 
gloves." In Jonson's " Silent Woman," 
Lady Haughty observes to Morose: "We 
aee no ensigns of a wedding here, no 
ofaaracter of a bridale ; where be our 
scarves and our gloves?" The bride's 
gloves are noticed by Stephens: "She 
hath no rarity worth observance, if her 
gloves be not miraculous and singular : 
those be the trophy of some forlorne sutor 
who contents himself with a large offer- 
ing, or this glorious sentence, that she 
should have been his bed-fellow." Essays 
and Chiiracters, I6I0. At Wrexham in 
Flintshire," says Dr. Lort, in his copy 
of Bourne and Brand, 1777, " on ocouion 
of the marriage of the surgeon and apo- 
thecary of the place, August 1785. I saw 
at the doors of his own and neighbours' 
houses, throughout the street where he 
livetl, large boughs and po.sts of trees, 
that had been cut down and fixed there, 
filled with white paper, cut in the shape 
of women's gloves, and of white ribbons." 
Goat« — There is a popular supersti- 
tion relative to goats : tliey are supposed 
never to be seen for twenty-four hours to- 
gether ; and that, once in that space, they 
pay a visit to the Devil in order to have 
their beards combed. This is common 
both in England and Scotland. The Kev. 
Donald McQueen, in the " Gentleman's 
Magazine" for February, 1795, speaking 
of the Isle of Skye, says : '' In this hyper- 
borean country, in every district, there is 
to be met witli a rude stone consecrated 
to Gruagach or Apollo. The first who 
is done with his reaping, sends a man or 
a maiden with a buiidio of cum to his 
next neighbour, who hatli not yet reaped 
down his harvest, who when he has hn- 
isbed, dispatches to his own next neigh- 
bour, who is behind in his work, and so 
on, until the whole corns are cut down. 
"This sheaf is called the Cripple Goat, an 
Gaobbir Bhacagh, and is at pre.sent meant 
as a brag or offront to the farmer, for 
being more remiss, or later than others 
in reaping the harvest, for which reason 
the bearer of it must make as good a pair 
of heels, for fear of being ill-used for his 
indiscretion, as be can. Whether the ap- 



pelation of cripple goat mar hare any 
the least reference to the Apollonian Altar 
of Goats' Horns, I shall not pretend to de- 
termine." 

Godfathers and Godmothera. 
— This was probably an ancient secular 
custom and form 01 suretyship spiritua- 
lized by the Church in the same way as 
the rite of marriage itself. Ralph Sadler, 
in a letter to Cromwell, without date, 
but about 1532-3, asking him to stanu 
sponsor for his newly-born child, says: 
" I wold also be right glad to have Mr. 
Richards wyf, or my lady Weston to be 
the godmother. Ther is a certeu supersty- 
cious opynyou and vsage amongst women, 
which IS, that in case a woman go with 
childe she may chrysten no other inannes 
cliilde as long as she is in that case : and 
therfore not Knowing whether Mr. Rich- 
ards wyf be with childe or not, I do name 
my lady Weston." Queen Elizabeth stood 
sponsor in person or by proxy for a great 
number of the children of her courtiers 
and favourites, and some of her predeces- 
sors had done the same to a certain ex- 
tent. In the Privy Purse Expenses of 
our early kings are many entries, shewing 
that where they did not honour the cere- 
mony with their presence, they sent • 
suitable person to represent them, and a 
gift. Strype, in his " Annals," a.d. 1559, 
informs us that "on the 27th of October 
of that year, the Prince of Sweden, the 
Lord Robert and the Lady Marchioness 
of Northampton, stood sureties at the 
christening of Sir Thomas Chamberlaynea 
sou, who was baptized at St. Benet'a 
Church, at Paul's Wharf. The church 
was hung with cloth of arras; and, after 
the christening, were brought wafers, 
comfits, and divers banquetting dishes, 
and hypocras and Muscadine wine, to en- 
tertain the guests." On the 17th of 
December, IStiC, James, the son of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, wiis baptized according to 
the rites of the Popish Church, at Edin- 
burgh. Queen Elizabeth had been asked 
to become one of the sponsors, and sent 
the Earl of Bedford witn a gold font as a 
present. The prince was held up by the 
Countess of .\rg>ll in the beliulf of the 
English queeti : after the baptism had 
boen solemnized, the names and the titles 
of the royal infant were proclaimed to the 
sound of trumpets. In Stow's ''Chronicle" 
by Howes, 1C31, speaking of the life and 
reign of King James, he observes: "At 
this time, and for many yeares before, it 
was not the use and custome (as now it is) 
for gtxlfathers and godmothers generally 
to give plate at the baptisme of chil- 
dren (as spoones, cupps, and such like), 
but onely to give christening shirts, witn 
little bands and cuffs, wrought either with 
silke or blew threed, the best of them^ 
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for chiefe persons weare, edged with a 
Kmall luce of blacke silke ana gold, the 
highest price of which for great men's 
children was seldom above a noble, and 
the common sort, two, three, or fouro, 
and five shillings a piece." At the chribt- 
ening of Prince Charles, afterwards 
Charles I., in 1(>30, the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, who stood proxy for the queen- 
mother of France, presented a jewel 
valued at £7000 or £8000, and gave the 
melch, or wet-nurse, a chain of rubies of 
the estimated worth of £200. Cowell says: 
" It was a good old custom for godfathers 
and godmothers, every time their god- 
children asked them blessing, to give 
them a cake, which was a gods-kichell ; 
it is still a proverbial saying in some coun- 
tries, ' Ask me a blessing, and I will give 
you some plum-cake." Lnu> DictionaTu, 
r. Etrhcll. In a tract of the 18th century 
it is said : " The godmother, hearing when 
the child's to be coated, brings it a gilt 
coral, a silver spoon, and porringer, and 
a brave new tankard of the same metal. 
The godfather comes too, the one with a 
whole piece of flower'd silk, the other with 
a set of gilt spoons, the gifts of Lord 
Mayors at several times." Fifteen Com- 
forts of Wooinij, p. lt)2. At ordinary 
christenings, at least, it appears to have 
been the custom in Pepys's day (Diary, 
August 25th, 1667), for the godfather to 
give the name in the case or a boy, and 
the godmother otherwise. At the bap- 
tism of Bamf.vlde Moore Carew in l(i93, 
his godfathers being the Hon, Hugh Bam- 
fylde and Major Moore, these two gentle- 
men tossed up whose name should stand 
first, and Bumfylde won the precedence. 
Life, and Adrcnturei of B. il. Carew, 
1745, p. 2. 

God's Penny.— In the story of the 
Heir of Linne, John o' the Scales ex- 
claims, when the hero has engaged to 
sell his patrimony : "I draw you to record, 
lords, and a God s penny, lo ! I cast to the 
Heir of Linne." Hazlitt's Tales and 
Ijcgenda, 1892, p. 381. Percy notes : 
" Godspennie, i.e., earnest-money; from 
the French ' Denier a Dieu.' " The bishop 
adds: " .\t this day, (179H) when applica- 
tion is made to the Dean and Chapter of 
Carlisle to accept an exchange of tne ton- 
ant under one of their leases, a piece of 
silver is presented by the new tenant, 
which is still called a God's Penny." Mr. 
Atkinson, " Cleveland Glossary," 1868. p. 
225, says: "God's penny. Earnest 
money, g^ven to a servant on concluding 
the hiring compact : customarily half-a- 
crown." It is still customary in the West 
of England, when the conditions of a bar- 
gain are agreed upon, for the parties to 
ratify it by joininx their hands, and at 



^^ ratify it 



the same time for the purchaser to gire 

an earnest, 
GoiT and MasTOgT'— Bishop Hall, 

in his " Satires," lo97-8, speaks of the 
old figures as then in their places in 
Guildhall. Stow mentions the older fi- 
gures as representations of a Briton and 
a Saxon. In Smith's " De Urbis Londini 
Incendio," 16C7, the carrying about of 
pageants once a year is confirmed ; and in 
Marston's " Dutch Courtezan," we read: 
" Yet all will scarce make me so high as 
one of the giant's stilts that stalks beforo 
tuy Lord Maiors Pageants." Sir H. Ellii 
refers to Hatton's " New View of Lon- 
don," 1708, as an authority for believing 
that Gog and Magog were restored in 
1707. Bragg says, '• I was hemmed in 
like a wrestler in Mourfields ; the cita 
begged the colours taken at Uamiiies, to 
put up in Guildhall. When I entered the 
Hall, I protest. Master, I never saw so 
much joy in the countenances of the 
people in my life, as in the cits on this 
occasion ; nay, the very giants stared at the 
colours with all the eyes they had, and 
smiled as well as they could." In Gros- 
ley's Tour to London, translated by Nu- 
gent, 1772, vol. ii. p. 88, we find the fol- 
lowing passage : 

" The English have, in general, a ram- 
bling taste for the several objects of the 
polite arts, which does not even exclude 
the Gothic : it still prevails, not only in 
ornaments of fancy, but even in some 
modern buildings. To this taste they are 
indebted for the preservation of the two 
giants in Guildhall. These giants, in com- 
parison of which the Jacquomard of St. 
Paul's at Paris is a bauble, seem placed 
there for no other end but to frighten 
children : the better to answer this pur- 
pose, care has frequently been taken to 
renew the daubing on their faces and 
arms. There might be some reason for 
retaining those monstrous figures, if they 
were of great anticjuity, or if, like the 
stone which served us the first throne to 
the Kings of Scotland, and is carefully 

f>reserved at Westminster, the people 
ooked upon them as the palladium of tho 
nation ; out they have nothing te reconi- 
ijiend them, and they only raise, at first 
view^ a surprise in foreigners, who must 
consider them as a production, in which 
both Danish and Saxon barbarism are 
happily combined." Hone devotes the 
lltli section of his "Ancient Mysteries 
Described," 1823, to this subject, and 
gives representations of the giants. He re- 
fers us to a small tract entitled The Gigan- 
tirk liistoTu of the two famous Giants in 
Guildhall, 1741, and points out the error 
of Noorthouck in his account of London, 
1773, in stating the figures to be formed 
of pasteboard, like the giant at Salisbury. 
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^lll^Lnlm emK/iir"*:. «mergeret, dum assiduo saltu 
siiuii-v i'ur. U se in pueris victorem fere- 
^ 'lilt. ."1. i.s testa «t procurreret longius. et 

■"■ iwiiii'iiwis exsiliret.*' ilinurius Filix, 
"1. p. I;-. !«t. Cuthb«rt, Bishop of Dur- 
'j 'iiiiii. .1 N'.'fh-fcmntry man, who died in 
'' '<S7. :> TUi'i 'o have b««n acquainted with 
''''"^' •!!«■ jriiii.'. Why nut? The idea is simple 
'■'■^'_'- .i;ni ■■ov;.ii;.'! enough. Golf and foot-ball 
'■'■'"' .i;)i.'<':ir "o have been prohibited in Scot- 
.i.<'i '.'v .Linies II. in 14o7 : and again in 

■ .• 1 :y J.in;«s IV. The ball used at this 
;i-" ••'.ir >'uffed very hard with feathers. 
N ■■-■..■ 7 -kt". a native of Devonshire, 
'r-: '■ .1- I. i it as a favo:irite amu.sement in 

■ • •-■ . :.:\'.y in the reign of Klizabeth. His 
-(.r.rc aj:i''"*t dicing and other profani- 

• ;•• ..j'poa rod in 1077. Strutt says that 

• ■ > -..:.. a i» much practice-! in the north of 
'• : i. ..;..i : and Jamicsun, that it is a com- 
■■ ■•• ^.-.ijio in .Scotland. In the Xorth 

:n llrriciv for July. l.»i.»'j. Mr. An- 

■ -V ■■ l..i!iK lia.s nn interesting paper, en- 
:•: "Golf from a St. .Vndrew .* point 
••. I •.>•."' where it is sii2t:e>t»><l that the 

ii"0 probably came to ."Nju'lanii from 
:\-.-.:-.il. as the terms are Dutch, and 
\ ■•.-■-0 the writer enumerates the eminent 
■v-->. ".aiics, from Mary Stuart downward, 
I • !:avo taken pleu.sure in this sport. 
' -0 ;>.Uronaj{0 of golf by the Stuarts was 

■ ■■ v-.titinucd in Kn<!land after their fall 
•■. : oir sucoe.s.sorA : hut it has now been 

■ -■.•i.icoil an«in with full honruirs, hav- 
i .'.".-A ays survivo<l in North Britain, and 

■• j; had many distinKui^he<l hiiiiorical 

■ i- .i.:>Ms of the eighteenth century 
• .; it< votaries. Tlie7-e is pronf that 

,• ; ■■. -.oMt Dutch niothol of playine th<' 

■ «,i» not (li.>.>iiiiilar from cjiirs. Therv' 
• "> :•. h prints of the 17th century, dis- 

.; tiie niothiHl then used, aiid un 

■.; i>y KoiiiliraiKlt. where the amuse- 

•^ i.'.illed Kiihf. Hut in an account 

•v- \ ya^e of the Hollanders in UAHi-T. 

■ ".i> signalized by the di.^oovery of 
.■■i;»-n, the crew of one of tlieVes- 
■ -o a staff to play at Colfe. tlierebv 

. ■.■ .:; their joints. Prince Henry", 

. . >. •; of .Janio I., who died in Ifili. 'is 

-. "i;r Siinoiids D'Kwes to have been 

.-• .i,ldictc<l to martial studies and 

> ■ ''"^ 'IV' '" Kott, tennis, nr othi-r 

> • ly." •• .\t any rate, it shoulii 

i: coif was a fashionable Kaino 

. -e nubility at the conunencenient 

. -V ■ ivjteenth century, and it was one 

. \OT\i>e> with whii-h even I'rinco 

■ >v.i.-iiinally amu.sed hinL-elf. as we 
'"- the following aiiocilote le- 

■ I person who wa.- pre.-eiit : ' .\t 
■•:o playing at KufS. a play ixit 
■■•ale-niaille, whilst hi- .vdiool- 
vvl talking with an->thi-r and 
- 'iis hifrhnc-s warniiin him to 
V. otf, tho priuiv thinking hu 
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had gone aside, lifted up his goS-club to 
strike the ball ; mean tyme one standing 
by said to him, Ileware that you hit not 
master Newton, wherewith he, drawing 
back his lianil. Hiiid, Had I dune so, I had 
but paid my debt*.' " 

There was in the 18th century a Society 
of Golfers at Blackheath, and we have a 
large portrait of a member by Abbott, 
1792, accompanied by his servant, carry- 
ing his sticks. Of this painting there is 
a print. 

At the end of Ferrier's Guide io Sorth 
Bf.rwick, 1881, are " Rules for the game 
■of golf, as it is played on the Links " 
there. A writer in the " Book of 
Days " ascribes to this sport, of which 
he gives a very good account, the 
origin of t}ie comiuan phrase, getting 
into a scrape. 

This etymology may be correct ; the 
expression itself was used at least ns 
far back as the time of George III. in its 
present sense. M. Berjeau, who refers 
to two curious n-orks on the game, both 
published in tlie last century, seems to 
^jonsider that golf resembled " the present 
fashionable game of crwiuet." Bookworm, 
iii., 173-4. The fact is, that the game 
was susceptible of modiiications, accord- 
ing to circumstances, or the opportunity 
of those playing at it. In the French 
rulea printed at Paris in 1717, it is said 
that the club and ball were both to be 
made of the root of the box-tree. The 
-caddie, who follows the players with the 
sticks and reser^'e balls, is the same as 
the Edinburgh cailie or running stationer 
■of the ei({hteeiith century. 

Good Friday.—'' The Festival," 
1511. fo). 30, says: "This day is called, 
in many places, Goddes Sondaye : ye 
knowe well that it is the maner at this 
■<laye to do the fyre out of the hall, and 
the blacke wynter brondes, and all thynges 
that is foulo with fume and smoke shall 
be done awayo, and there the fyre was 
shall be gaylv arayed with fayre floures, 
and strewed with grene rysshes all 
uboute." It may have been termed Good 
Friday to distinguish it from the other 
Fridavs of the year, as it was considered 
an unlucky day. It was customary in the 
popish times to eri<ct on Good Friday a 
.small building to represent the Sepulchre 
of our Saviour. In this was placed the 
host, and a person set to watch it both 
that night and the next: and the follow- 
ing morning very early, the host being 
taken out, Christ was said to have arisen. 
Hospinian tells us that the Kings of Eng- 
land had a custom of hallowing rings with 
much ceremony on Good Friday, the wear- 
•ers of which will not be afflicted with the 
falling sickness. He adds, that the cus- 
tom took its rise from a ring, which had 



been long preserved with great venera- 
tion in Westminster Abbey, and was sup- 
posed to have great efficacy against the 
cramp and falling sickness, when touched 
by those who were afflicted with either of 
those disoixlers. This ring is reported to 
have been brought to King Eaward by 
some persons coming from Jerusalem, and 
which he himself had long before given 
privately to a poor person who had asked 
alms of him for the love he bare to St. 
.lohu the Evangelist, In his " Curialia 
Miscellanea," 1818, Appendix 3, Pegge 
has printed the formulary at length. It 
was usual, at this season, to eschew ordin- 
ary butter, and to substitute almond but- 
ter, which formed an element in English 
cookery from a very remote date. In a 
collection of culinary recipes, attributed 
to the reign of Richard II., there is one 
for making this article of diet. It is men- 
tioned in the printed Wardrobe -Accounts 
of Edward I\., 1480, and elsewhere. In 
the List of Church Plate, Vestmenta, Ac, 
in the Churchwardens' Accounts of St. 
Mary at Hill, 10 Hen. VI., occurs also: 
"an olde Vestment of red silke lyned 
with yeluw for Good Frida.v." On Good 
Frid&y the Roman Catholics offered unto 
Christ Eggs and Bacon to bo in his fav- 
our till Easter Day was past; from 
which we may at least gather with cer- 
tainty that eges and bacon composed a 
usual dish on that day. — Keth's iSrrmon, 
1570 p. 18. In Braithwaite's "Whim- 
sies,*' 1631, p. 196. we have this trait of 
" a 7-enlous brother " : " he is an antipos 
to all Church-government: when slie 
feasts he fasts ; when she fasts he feasts : 
Qood Friday is his Shrove Tuesday : l)e 
commends this notable carnall caveat to 
his family ■ - eate flesh upon da.ves pro- 
hibited, it is good against Popery." " To 
hnlde forth the crosse for egges on Good 
Friday " occurs among the Riunan Catho- 
lic customs censured by .lohn Bale, in his 
"Declaration of Bonner's .\rticles," 1554, 
Signat. D 3. as is ibid D 4, verso, " to 
creape to the Crosse on Good Friday 
feotfy." Compare Creeping to the Cross. 

Among Good Friday customs still ob- 
served, may be enumerated that of 
laying one-and-t«enty sixpences on the 
spot in the churchyard of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Great, Smithfield. in l^ondon, 
supposed to be the resting-place of a lady 
who left the fund for as many aged 
widows, on condition that each recipient 
should be able to stoop, and pick up the 
coin without help. A small sura is also 
payable from the same source for a ser- 
mon on this day. At All Hallows, I.,ora- 
bard Street, after the service, sixty of the 
younger scholars from Christ's Hospital 
were presented by the incumlwnt under 
the will of Peter Symonds (16 
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new p«Dny ind k packet of raisins. In 
Langbourne Ward, such of the school-chil- 
dren OS assisted in the choir received hot- 
cross buns and trifling gratuities in 
money. At Tenby there was the old cus- 
tom of walking to church barefoot on this 
day, and the people about the same time 
coflected long reeds from the river 
to make Clirist's bed." 

It WU8 an ancient belief in Flan- 
derK, thut children born on Qood 
Kridiiv |)()«.soK»ed the power of cur- 
ing l^ioiiiM'lves, without aid, of fevers 
unu cithor uilinentH. It used to be 
thought thut eggs laid on this day 
wore cnpuhio oT extinguishing fires, 
und lliiit three loavcH bnkea then, 
unci huriwl in corn, were .sufe from the 
dnproiliiliiiii of nil vermin. 1'hcre in a 
cliriiiUH tt^;IL;t> still in vn^tie iiiilong the 
SpaniHii niiil I'cirttiguoKe Kuiluri* wliu hit]]- 
Mn to be in the English Docks at this 
liniti, of tldgui'iK an eHigy, which they 
calliKl Ju<liiH iKcuriut (in commemoration 
of Juilits'N sliure in Christ's death). 
The author <if tho " Pupish Klng- 
diun " doM'riboB tlio worship of the 
Crowj on Uo(h1 Friday, and tho ab- 
sunl hurl«Mi]uo on tho burial of the 
Saviiutr, The (ipoiiing linos ure too ludi- 
OroUM tu bo omiltetl : 

"Two pripntes, the nest day following, 

vpon tlieir Mlu>uldors beure 
Tlio imntfo of tho C'rurilixe, ainiut the 

ultwr nouro, 
lloinit >'la<l in roapo of crimozen die, 

mill dolofully thoy xing : 
At liMVulh, liofiiro tho .stopH, his cnnto 

plui'kt off, thoy straight him briuK : 
Au\l upon Turkey carpettes lay him 

dtinii full tondorly I ' 

V|m (^>'^c iiewiipapor uf April '2-1, 1807, 
W^MstMht (hi) following nci-ount : " Yes- 
I^Ii^Y «•!< tho ()ret<k Ciood l''ri<lay, and 
'ii< puitK'iihir circiirnhtances of 
(ho rolobrwlion was marked 
,i>tion i>n tho part of tho in- 
l nuxually largo crowd.s as- 
tho xlreetx in the evening to 






Ireetx in tlie evening 

.>mary prnressions, and 

. ro. ^snere all the proccs- 

lO u'l'lin'k, was densely 

..kUvU of people, nil hold- 

Vioweil from the 

.» overlooking the 

" ii>. an extremely 

I'saion to the 

.111(1 Queen at- 

I ■ ;•• v> liole of the 

wi I u .IS headed by 

, Ui» gold em- 

I'ring tiara on 

puiiked, choirs 

!io duy, set to 

. *..v...^l> impressive 




music. In the middle of the square tba 
procession stopped, while the Metropoli- 
tan, in a loud, clear voice, offered prayers 
invoking the protection of Uod tor the 
soldiers who nad gone to defend the 
national honour and to hght for the glory 
of the Cross. At this moment the emo- 
tion of the people reached its height, the 
silence of the multitude, standing bare- 
headed in the light of the flickering 
candles, being only broken by the occa- 
sional sound of uncontrollable sobs. The 
different processions afterwards returned 
to their respective churches." 

Good Friday Bun. — Hutchi 
in his " History of Northumberland," fi 
lowing Mr. Bryant's " Analysis." deri 
the Go(xl Friday Bun from the saci 
cakes which were offered at the Arkv 
Temples, styled boun, and presented every 
seventh day. Bryant has the following 
passage on this subject: "The offerings 
which people in ancient times used to 
present to the gods, were generally pur- 
chased at the entrance of the Temple: 
especially every species of consecrated 
bread, which was denominated accord- 
ingly. One species of sacred bread which 
used to be offered to the gods was of great 
antiquity, and called boun. The Qreel 
who changed the nii final into a tigm 
expressed it in the nominative, but 
in the accusative more truly, Boun. 
tiesychius speuks of the boun, and de- 
scribes it a kind of cake with a represen- 
tation of two horns. Julius Pollux men- 
tions it after the same manner, a sort of 
cake with horns. Diogenes Laertius,. 
speaking of the same offering being made 
by ICmpedocle-s, describes the chief in- 
gredients of which it was composed : "He 
ofFer(>d one of tho .sncred Liba, called m. 
bouse, which was made of tine flour and 
honey." It is said of Cecrops that he 
first offered up this sort of sweet bread. 
Hence we may judge of the antiquity of 
the custom, from the times to which Ce- 
crops is referred. The prophet Jeremiah 
takes notice of this kind of offering, when 
he is speaking of tho Jewi.sh women at 
Pathros, in Egypt, and of their base idola- 
try: in all which their husbands had en- 
couraged them. The women, in their est- 
postulation upon hi.s rebuke, tell him : 
" Did we make her cakes to worship her?" 
Jerom. xilv. 18, It); vii. 18. HutchinsnD 
concludes: "We only retain the name 
and form of the boun ; the sacred uses are- 
no more." 

A writer in Once a Week ob- 
serves: " Do our Ritualists eat hot cross- 
buns on Good Friday? Perhaps they d» 
not, but consider the consumption of sucK 
cakes to be a weak concession to the child- 
ish appetites of those who would not duly 
observe their Lenten fastings : and who. 
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had they lived in the days of George III., 
would have beea among the crowds who 
clustered beneath the wooden porticoes of 
the two royal and rival bun-houses at 
Chelsea. But there is the cross-mark on 
the surface of the bun to commend it to 
the minds which are favourably disposed 
to symbolism ; and there is the liistory of 
the cross-bun itself, which goes back to 
the time of Cecrops, and to the liba of- 
fered to Astarte, and to the Jewish pass- 
over cakes, and to the eucharistic bread, 
or cross-marked wafers, mentioned in St. 
Chrysostom's Liturgy, and thence adopted 
by the early Christians. So that the Good 
Friday buu has antiquity and tradition 
to recommend it ; and indeed its very 
name of bun is but the oblique boun, from 
bous, the sacred ox, the semblance of 
whose horns was stamped upon the coke. 
There, too, they al.so did duty for the 
horns of Astarte, in which word some 
philologists would affect to trace a con- 
nection with Easter. The substitution by 
Greeks of the cross-mark in place of the 
hom-mark would seem to have chiefly been 
for the easier division of the round bun 
into four equal parts. Such cross-marked 
buns were found at Herculaneum." 

Hazlitt, in his Livery Companies, 1892, 
p. 104, quotes Maitland's Account of Lon- 
don, I73!>, for the oriein of this usace: 
" The bakers, probably perceiving that 
great profits aro.se to the clergy oy the 
use of the symbols of the cross, 
Agnua Deis, and name of Jesua, to 
oblige their customers (for their own 
interest) began to imprint upon their 
bread the like representations." This 
practice seems to have been interdicted by 
a royal mandate of 1253, but it has been 
more or less continued ever since. The 
people in the North of England and 
elsewhere make with a knife many little 
cross-marks on their cakes before they 
put them into the oven. It is still a com- 
mon belief that one cross-bun should be 
kept for hick'a sake from Good Friday to 
Good Friday. It seems that, in Dorset- 
shire, a loaf baked on the day, and hung 
over the chimney-piece, will have the 
effect, in the popular estimation, of pre- 
venting the broad baked in the house dur- 
ing the year from going reamy or stringy. 
The small loaf of bread, not unusually 
baked on Good Friday morning by many 
country folks, is carefully preserved as a 
medicine for diarrhcea. It is considered 
that a little of the Good-Friday loaf, 
crated into a proper proportion of woter, 
is an infallible remedy for this complaint. 
A relotive of the present writer had a 
loaf of this description, baked on the Good 
Friday after her marriage in 1856: and 
it was long kept with this view. The lower 



classes of society do not monopolize these 
superstitious. 

Good Man's Croft.— Andrews 
tells us, on the authority of Arnot, that 
"In 1594, the Elders of the Scotish 
Church exerted their utmost influence to 
aboli.^h an irrational custom among the 
husbandmen, which w^ith some reason gave 
great offence. The farmers wore apt to 
leave a portion of their land untilled and 
uncropt year after year. This spot was 
supposed to be dedicated to Satan, and 
was styled ' the Good Man's Croft,' viz. 
the Landlord's Acre. It seems probable 
that some Pagan ceremony had given rise 
to 80 strange a superstition " : no doubt 
as a charm or peace-offering, that the 
rest might be fertile. Cont. of Henry't 
History of Great Britain, p. 502 Note. 

GoodtnsT on St. Thomas's 
Day. — 1 find some faint traces of a cus- 
tom of going a gooding (as it is called) 
on St. Thomas's Day, which seems to hav& 
been done by women only, who, in return 
for the alms they received, appear to have 
presented their benefactors with sprig» 
of evergreens, probably to deck their 
houses with at the ensuing festival. Per- 
haps this is only another name for th» 
Northern custom to be presently noticed, 
of going about and crying Hagmena. In 
the "Gentleman's Magazine" for April, 
1794, where the writer is speaking of the 
preceding mild winter, he says: "The 
women ivlio went a goodiiig (as they coll 
it in these parts) on St. Thomas's Day, 
might, in return for alms, have presented 
their benefactors with sprigs of palm 
and bunches of primroses.' Ellis was in- 
formed that this practice was still kept up 
in 1813 in Kent, in the neighbourhood of 
Maidstone. Miss Baker, in the "North- 
amptonshire Glossary," 1854, says: "In 
some villages in the county, I am in- 
formed, they formerly went about with m 
two-luuidled pad or gossiping-pot, beg- 
ging furmety, or wheat, for making it. 
My good old grandfather always, on this 
day. gave a bowl of wheat to any of the 
poor in the village who chose to come for 
it. . . Going a gooding is, I understand, 
still continued at Peterborough, and in 
some few villages, but it is going fast into 
desuetude." In some places they 
speak of these days as " goodish doys."' 
"The subjoined is from " Not«s an<J 
Queries" for December 19, 1857: "In 
the Staffordshire parish, from which I 
write, St. Thomas's Day is observetl 
thus : not only do the old women and 
widows, but representatives also front 
each poorer family in the parish, come 
round for alms. The clerg.vman is ex- 
pected to give one shilling to each person. 
. . Some of the parishionerg give alms in 
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money, others in kind. Thus some of the 
farmers give com, which the miller grinds 
gratis. The day's custom is termed 
' Gooding.' In neighbouring parishes no 
com is given, the farmers giving money 
instead ; and in some places the money 
collected is placed in the hands of the 
•clergyman and churchn-ardens, who, on 
the Sunday nearest to St. Thomas's Day, 
distribute it at the vestry. The fund "is 
called St. Thomas's Dole, and the day 
atself is termed Doleing Day." The custom 
which children have of going about before 
•Christmas, to collect fruit, or anything 
which people choose to bestow on them, 
has always been common to this country, 
and to its continental neighbours. 
iComp. Corning. 

It is thus described by Naogeorgus : 

" Three weekes before the <lay whereon 

was borne the Lorde of CJrace, 
And 1)11 the Thursdaye boyes and girls 

do ruiino in every place, 
And bounce and beate at every doore, 

with blowes and lustie snaps. 
And crie, the .■\dvent of the Lord not 

borne as yet perhaps. 
And wi.shing to the neighbours all, that 

iu the nouses dwell, 
A happie yenre, and every thing to 

spring and prosper well : 
Here liave they peares, and plumbs, and 

pence, eon man gives willinglie, 
For these three nights are alwayes 

thought vnfortunate to bee: 
Wherein they are afrayde of sprites and 

cunkred witches spight, 
And drondrull devils olacke and grim, 

tliiit then have ehiefest might." 

Goose. -.^ IT early author, speaking of 
the Kiiose, .saj-.s ; " She is no witch, or 
astrologer, to divine by the starres, but 



Goose. — A game mentioned in 
Stationers' B«gist«r under 15{)7, and 
scribed as " new and nio!<t pleasant." 
does not seem to be otherwise known, 
that it was popular, and long cootinil 
in vogue seems to be shown by an adv 
tisement as late as 1070, at the end 
Robert Pricke's translation of Lo Blue 
.Architecture, of this pastime as a publii 
tion then in print. 

Goose-GrasB.— See WhitHeoait. 

Goose Intentos. — Corrupted in 
goosi III fen toes, the goose por-"'"'' 
garded by the husbandmen in 1 
as due to them for a dinner ■ 
teentli Sunday after Pentecost, when 
old prayer for the day concluded « 
prcTttft es)e intenioa. Blount and Ha 
well in T. 

Goose, Winchester.— The 
real disease, from the stews at Sou| 
wark, formerly under the jurisdiction ^ 
the see of Winchester. It is one of 
species of goose enumerated and descnk 
by Taylor the Water-poet, in his > 
nal tract, 1(521. In a tract print« 
Edward VI. 's reign, called the 
tii(7 of the Mass, it is referred to M 
" Winchester gosling." 

Goose Riding:.— A goo<ie. who 
neck is greased, being suspended by 
legs to a cord tied to two trees or I 
posts, a number of men on horseback 
ing nt full-speed attempt to pull off 
liead. ivhich if they accomplish they 
the goose. This has been practised 
i Derbyshire within the memory of per 
lotely living Douce says, his wor 
friend Mr. Lumiwlen infornietl him tb 
when young he remembered the sport ' 
"riding the goose" nt Edinburgh, 
bar was placed across the road, to which 
a goose, whose neck hiid been previously 



yet hath a shrewd gue.sse of roinie 1 greased, was tied, .^t this the candidate*^ 



weather, being as good as an almanack to 
«ome that beleevo iu her." Strange Meta- 
morphosis of Man, lti34. There is a pro- 
verbial phrnso in Skelton's Oailnnd of 
Lnuiet, 1523 : 

"When the rain raineth, and the goose 

niiiketh. 
Little wots the gosling, what the goose 

thinketh." 

A Qormnn writer cited by Mr. .Atkinson i 
in his "Cleveland Glo-ssarv," 1868, says: 
" Kiiim the brenst-bone of a goose eaten 
at M;irtiiimas Eve ItiKl stylo), it is Dos- 
sible to ascertain i^hnt the winter is likely 
to l>e. When picked, it must be held up 
to the light, and the white marks then 
•discernible betoken snow, the darker ones, 
frost and cold weather. It should al.«o be 
remarked, that the front part of the bone 
foretells the weather before Christnios, the 
liindcr part the weather after Christmas." 



as before mentioned, plucked. 

Gooseberry Fair.— See Jittnning 
for the Smock. In Paulinus " de 
Caiidore," p. 204, we read : " In Dania, 
tempore qundrngesimali Belgie rustici in 
Ins\ila .Viniick, .\nserem (candidum ego 
vidi), fuiio alligatum, inque sublimi peo- 
dentem, hnbent, ad quern citntis Eqnia 
certntiiii proporant, quique caput ei prius 
abruperit, victor cvasit." Concerning 
the practice of swarming up a pole after a 
goose placed at top, see .Sauvnl, " Antiqui- 
tes de Paris," torn. ii. d. 606. 

At the present day a ieg of mutton or s 
pig is frequently scrambled for in tb* 
same manner at fairs and regattas. 

Gospel Oal(.— The place called Gos- 
pel Oiik. near Kentish Town, douhtlesB 
derived its nome from the same custom 
OS the Gospel Trees mentionetl elsewhere. 
Comp. Parochial Peramhatationt. 
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Oosslplngr-Pot. — See Gooding. 

Gossip's Cake. — In his Tvjclre 
Months. ItiGl, Stevenson, speaking of the 
mouth of August, observes: " Tlie new 
wheat make the Gossips Coke, and the 
Bride-Cup is carryod aoove the heads of 
the whole parish." 

Govor'Si St., Well.— St. Govor'a 
Well, in Kensington Gardens, London, is 
still visited by persons who have faith in 
the virtues of the water. It is, I believe, 
an artesian spring. The name of this 
saint, who does not belong to the English 
series, and is consequently uunoticeu by 
Butler, has been corrupted into Go'or, 
whence Kensington Gore, in the immedi- 
ate vicinity, seems to have been derived. 

Graal, or Grail. — A dish supposed 
to hiive held the paschal lamb at the 
Last Supper, and which, after being 
brought (as it was said) to England by 
Joseph of Arimatbea, was lost, and 
formed the object of quest for knights- 
errant. See a rather long note in Nares, 
Glossary in v. In the common trans- 
lation of " Don Quixote," the holy Graal 
is called Saint Graal, a very unauthorized 
accession to the Romish Calendar; and an 
eminent historian of our own day has 
discovered a new saint in the Holy Vial, 
of which he speaks as Saint Ampoule. 

Grace-Cup. — Milner. on an an- 
cient cup (" Archmologia, vol. xi. p. 
240), informs us that the intro<luction 
of Christianity amongst our ances- 
tors did not at ail contribute to 
the abolition of the practice of 
wassailing. On the contrary, it began to 
assume akind of religious aspect ; ond the 
wassuil bowl ittielf, which in the great 
monasteries was placed on the Abbot's 
table, at the upper end of the refectory 
or eating halt, to bo circulated among 
the community at his discretion, received 
the honourable appellation of ' Poculum 
Charitatis.' This in our Universities is 
called the Grace-cup." 

Crall. — An abbreviated form of 
(iTadnnh, one of the ancient musical ser- 
vice books of the Church in Romish times. 
There is one for the use of Salisbury. 

Graves. — Graves were anciently 
called pyttea, and in large towns and 
cities in and after the middle ages u com- 
mon pit for the dead was provided in 
some retired spot. See Strutt's " Manners 
and Customs," vol. iii., p. 17!J. But the 
converse was and remains tnie ; for in 
Lincolnshire the potato-mounds raiser! 
above the ground and covered with earth 
are known as graves, although they are 
not dug. I find in Durandus, lib. vii. 
De Officio Mortuorum, cap. 35-39, the fol- 
I lowing: "Debet autem quia sic sepeliri, ut 
tcapite ad occidentera posito, pedes dirigat 



ad Orientem, in qu& quasi ipsa positione 

orat : et innuit quod promptus est, ut de 
occasu festinet ad ortum : de Mundo ad 
Seeulum." Cullum says: "There is a, 
great partiality here, to burying on the 
south and east sides of the church yard. 
About twenty years ago, when I first be- 
came rector, and observed how those sidea 
{particularly the south), were crowded 
with graves, I prevailed upon a few per- 
sons to bury their friends on the north, 
which was entirely vacant ; but the ex- 
ample was not followed as I hoped it 
would : and they continue to bury on tho' 
south, where a corpse is rarely interred 
without disturbing the bones of its an- 
cestors. This partiality may perhaps at 
first have partly arisen from tlie antient 
custom of praying for the dead ; for as 
the usual approach to this and most coun- 
try churches is by the south, it was natural 
for burials to be on that side, that those- 
who were going to divine service might, 
in their way, by the sight of the graves ot 
their friends, bo put in mind to offer up 
a prayer for the welfare of their souls ; 
and even now, since the custom of pray- 
ing for the dead is aboli.shed, the same 
obvious situation of graves may excite 
some tender recollection in those who 
view them, and silently implore ' the 
passing trioute of a sigh.' That this 
motive has its influence, may be concluded 
from the graves that appear on tho north 
side of the church yaixl, when the ap- 
proach to the church happens to be that 
way : of this there are some few instances 
in this neighbourhood." lliat. and .In- 
tiq. of Uuwstei!, Suffolk. 1784, apud Bibl. 
Top. Brit., xxiii. "As to the position in the 
grave, though we decline," says Browne 
111 his " Urne-burial," " the religious con- 
sideration, yet in coemeterial and nar- 
rower buryinp-places, to avoid confusion 
and cross-position, a certain posture were 
to be admitted. The Persians lay north 
and south : tho Megnrians and Phconicians 
placed their heads to tho east : the Athe- 
nians, some think, towards the west, 
which Christians still retain; and Bede 
will have it to be the posture of our Savi- 
our. That Christians bury their dead on 
their backs, or in a supine position, seems 
agreeable to profound sleep and the com- 
mon posture of dying; contrary also to 
the most natural way of birth : not unlike 
our pendulous posture in the doubtful 
state of the womb. Diogenes was singu- 
lar, who preferre<l a prone position in the 
grave : and some Christians like neither, 
(Russians, Ac.) who decline the figure of 
rest, and make choice of an erect pos- 
ture." In the Kly Articles of Enquiry, 
(with some directions intermingled), 1662, 
it is asked, " When graves are digged, 
are they made six foot deep, (at 
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tb« leMt), and east and west?" In 
the position of the graves the com- 
mon and honourable direction is from 
«ast to west, the dishonourable one 
from north to south. Uearue had such 
correct notions on this head, that he left 
orders for his grave to be made straight 
by a compass, due east and west : in con- 
sequence of which his monument, which 
1 have often seen, is placed in a direction 
not parallel with any of the other gi'aves. 
Its being placed seemingly awry, gives it 
A very remarkable appearance. 

In the Cambrian Register is the fol- 
lowing verv opposite passage respecting 
«hurcn-yoras in ^Yalos. " In country 
church yards the relations of the de- 
ceased crowd them into that part 
which is south of the church ; the 
north side, in their opinion, being un- 
hallowed ground, fit only to be the dormi- 
tory of stillborn infants and suicides. 
Kor an example to his neighbours, and as 
well to escape the barbarities of the sex- 
ton, the writer of the above account 
-ordered himself to be buried on the north 
fiide of the church yard. But as he was 
accounted an infidel when alive, his 
neighbours could not think it creditable 
to associate with him when dead. His 
dust, therefore, is likely to pass a solitary 
retirement, and for ages to remain undis- 
turbed by the hands of men." 17VH5, p. 
374, Notes. In " Cymbeline." act iv. sc. 
H, Guiderius, sneaking of the disguised 
and (supposed) dead Imogen, says : " Nay, 
Cttdwal, we must lay his head to the east ; 
mv father has a reason for't." And in 
tiu\i Mannrring we similarly have: " Na, 
tia! Not that way: the feet to the east." 
thi ' " ' "^ -^ 



Mot«8in says that in Popish buryine 
erounds, those who were reputed good 
Christians lav towards the south and oast ; 
others who "hod suffered capital punish- 
mmt laid violent hands on themselves, 
«r tie like, were buri^ towards the 
iorth- » custom that had formerly been 
illwquent use in Scotland. In • Martins 
Smiths Mind." 1589 we read : '; He died 
iSiiBunicate. and *hey ."i.ght not 
^S^ burie him in Christian bunaU, 
SSiS will was not to come there in any 

A^, (eroeciallye cathedrall, which- 

r iTdetei^. cSappell, -jo^ church 

. W thev have been profaned with 

\i^._ -iiilnnld not be laid east 



itjon. 'He would not 

for he «ver wont -^ , 

ii^ W.t north and south ^l,think^b^ 



.fnr he ever wont against the 

''„°orlh and south: Ithink^ 

AfcUloneomnemaum and 



ST-A ^d ever brings corrup ion 
!Sl.^ uTlbe trial of Bobert W 
!l^BMrMd others, for the «"'^f' 

5**iS?;rr.dJately alter exe- 



cution, was carried to the ruins of Tnr- 
lagh House, and was waked in a stable 
adjoining, with a few candles placed 
about it. On the nest day it was carried 
to the church yard of Turlagh, where be 
was buried on what is generally termed 
the wrong side ot the ohurch, in hit 
cloaths, without a coffin." Craven Ord. 
Esq. infonned Brand that "at the esit 
end of the chancel, in the church yard, of 
Fornham All Saints, near Bury, Suffolk. 
is the coffin-shaped monument of Henrietta 
Maria Cornwallis, who died in 1707. It 
stands north and south, and the parisli 
tradition says that she ordered thai posi- 
tion of it as a mark of penitence and 
humiliation." Pennant, in allusion to 
Whiteford Church, savs : " I step into 
the churchyard and sign over the number 
of depart-ed which fill the inevitable re- 
treat. In no distant time the north side, 
like those of all other Welsh Churchn, 
was through some superstition to be occu- 
pied only by persons executed, or by 
suicides. It is now nearly as muca 
crowded as the other parts." He adds, 
that, in North Wales none bat excom- 
municated or very poor and friendleat 
people, are buried on the north side of 
the church yard. 2It*f. of Whitrford, p. 
102, Gilbert Wiite, speaking of Selbome 
church yard, observes: " C-onsiderinz the 
size of the church, and the extent of the 
parish, the church yard is very scanty : 
and especially as all wish to be buried in 
the south side, which is become such a 
mass of mortality, that no person can be 
there interred without disturbing or dis- 
placing the bones of his ancestors. There 
IS reason to suppose that it once was 
larger, and extended to what is now the 
Vicarage Court and garden. At the east 

I end are a few graves ; yet none, till Teiy 

I lately, on the north side ; but as two or 
three families of best repute have begun 

I to bury in that quarter, prejudice inay 
wear out by degrees, and their example hie 

' followed bv the rest of the neighbour-^ 
hood." In "Paradoxical Assertiona,"fl 
*c.. by R. H., 1664, we read: ■ 

" Ceelo tegitur, qui non habet umam." 
" Doubtless that man's bones in the north 
church yard rest in more quiet than hia 
that lies entomb'd in the chancel." Ben- 
jamin Rhodes, steward to one of the earla 
of Elgin. re<iuested, it seems, "to be in- 
terred in the open church yard, on the 
north side (to crosse the rei-eived super- 
stition, OS he thought, of the constant 
choice of the south side), near the new 
chapel." Rhodes was interred in Maiden 
Church in Bedfordshire. " Life and 
Death of Mr. Benjamin Rhodes," Ac, by 
P. Samwaies, his lordship's chaplain, 
16o7. p. 27. One of Mr. Brand's lady 
correspondents seems to have thought thak 
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if she died an old maid, she would have to 
lie ia her grave with her face downwards. 

In the poet Manuu's time, it appears to 
hare been usual to wbit<eii the Lend and 
footstoiies of graves at Christmas, Easter, 
and Whittiuutide ; but of course the cus- 
tom was one which would vary exceed- 
ingly. 1 do not exactly know the origin 
of the phrase, to mark with a white stone, 
employed in allusion to a lucky or auspici- 
ous day iu one of Hazlitt's Lssays. 

Gray's-lnn. — See Antients, Petition, 
and Lord of Mhrule. 

Groongoono or Goose Fair.— 
A fair formerly held at Stratford-le-How 
on Thursday in Whitsun week, when 
green geese were the chief features in the 
entertainment. See Nares, Glossary in 
V. The fair seems to have flourished in 
1694, when a popular tract made its ap- 
pearance with the title of The Three 
Merry \\'ii-cs of (iTFetujoosc Fair, includ- 
ing a story similar to that of the Cruci- 
fied Priest, in La Fontaine. Hazlitt's 
Bibl. Coll., i.. 450. 

Green Men or Wild Men.— See 
Halliwell in v., and Hazlitt's Livery Oom- 
panits, isy2, p. 311. 

Greenock Fair. — A correspondent 
of " Notes and Queries " descrAies the 
pomi>ous ceremonial which attended the 
opening of this fair. A Greenock corres- 
pondent informs the Editor that it is still 
Kept up on the Arst Thursday in July 
and the fourth Tuesday iu November, and 
with more than questionable advantage 
to the locality and neighbourhood. For- 
merly at least the offices and other places 
of business were closed for the day, and 
he recollects going as a lad, like alt the 
rest, to see the show. Letter from Allan 
Park Paton, April 30, 1897. 

Green^Mlch Fair— The rolling of 
young couples down Greenwich-hill, at 
Easter ana WhitKuntidej while the fair 
was held there, appears ty the following 
extract from R. Hetcher's " Ex Otio Ne- 
gotium," 1666, p. 210, in a poem called 
" May Day," to be the vestige of a May 
game: 

" The game at best, the girls now rould 

must bee. 
Where Coryden and Mopsa, he and 

shee. 
Each happy pair make one Hermopfaro- 

dite, 
And tumbling, bounce together, black 

and white." 

This custom, which many still among us 

rmust remember, has died with the aboli- 
ion of Greenwich Fair. 

OroKory'*, St., Day. — Gregory 

MrtioMs a .singular superstition : " Some 
•nk K Buperstitiuusly given, as upon the 



night of St. Gregory's Day^ to have their 
children ask the question in their sleep, 
whether they have anie minde to book or 
no ; and if they saie yes, they count it 
a very goo<l presage: but if the children 
answer nothing, or nothing to that pur- 
pose, thev put them over to the plough." 
Fosthumn, 1649, 113. In Hazlitts' Hand- 
book, 18<j7, p. 244, there is a notice of an 
unique life of this saint's mother in verse, 
published about 1540. 

Grimp. — St. Evremond, in a letter 
to Henry .lermyn. Earl of St. Albans, 
speaks of playing at ombre and grimpe as 
an agreeable way of passing a man's last 
momenta. It was probably a game of 
cards, perhaps only a French game. 

GroanInK Chair.— An essayist iu 
the "Gentleman's Magazine' 'for May, 
1732, observes : " Among the women there 
is the groaning chair, in which the matron 
sits to lei'eive visits of congratulation. 
This is a kind of female ovation due to 
every good woman who goes through such 
eminent perils iu the service of her coun- 
try." 

" For a nurse, the child to dandle 
Sugar, sope, spic'd pots, and candle, 
A groaning chair, and eke a. cradle. — 
Blanckets of a several scantling 
Therein for to wrap the bantling: 
.Sweetmeats from comfit-maker'a 

trade 
When the child's a Christian made — 
I'incusliions and other such knacks 
A child-bed woman always lacks, 
Caudles, grewels. costly jellies, 4c." 
—Poor lioblii for 1G7G. 

Groaning Cheese. — Against the 
time of the good wife's delivery, it used 
to be everJ^vhere the custom for the hus- 
band to provide a largo cheese and a cake. 
These, from time immemorial, have been 
the objects of ancient superstition. It is 
customary at Oxford to cut the cheese 
(called in the North of England, in allu- 
sion to the mother's complaints at her de- 
livery, the Groaning Cheese) iu the 
middle when the chilu is born, and so by 
degrees form it into a large kind of ring, 
through which the child must be passed 
on the day of the christening. It was not 
unusual to preserve for many years, I 
know not for what superstitious intent, 
pieces of the groaning cake. Thus I 
read in Gayton : " And Tiath a piece of the 
groaning cake (as they call it) which she 
kept religiously with her Good Friday 
bun, full forty years un-mouldy and un- 
mouse-eaten." Festivous Notes on Don 
Quixote, 1654, p. 17. In other placee the 
first cut of the sick wife's cheese (so also 
they call the groaning cheese) is to be 
divided into little pieces and tossed in 
the midwife's smock, to cause young 



women to dream of their lovers. 8lic«B 
of the first cut of the groaninK cheese are 
in the North of England laid under the 
pilloirs of young jpenoni for the aboTe 
porpoae. In " The Vow-Breaker," by 
W. Sampson, 1636, in a scene where is 
discovered ''a bed covered with white; 
enter Prattle, Magpr, Long-tongue, Bar- 
ren with a childe, Anne in bed " : Boote 
says, " Neeoe, bring the groaning cheece, 
and all requisites, I must supply the 
father's place, and bid god-fathers. 

Guine& Game. — A sport or amuse- 
ment, so-called, is mentioned in the Sta- 
tioners' Register under 1587-6. 

Gule of Augrust, or Lammas 
Day. — Pettingal derives "Gule" from 
the Celtic or British •' W'yl." or " Gwyl," 
signifyinK a fe.stival or holyday, and ex- 
plains "Gule of August" to mean no 
more than the holyday of St. Peter ad 
Vincula in -August, wnen the people of 
England under popery paid their Peter 
pence. This is confirmed by Blount, who 
tells us that Lamma.<; Day, the first of 
August, otherwise called the Gule or Yiile 
of August, may be a corruption of the Brit- 
ish word " Gwyl .\wst, signifying the feast 
of August." Vallancey says thot Cul and 
Oul in the Irish implies a complete wheel, 
a belt, a whul, an anniversary. It may 
be svnonymous with Yule. Spelraan, in 
his Glossary, under the Gules of August, 
observes: "It often occurs in ancient 
parchments (especially le^al ones) for the 
Feast of St. Peter ad Vincula, which is 
celebrated on the same calends of August. 
Durandus, in his Rationale, suggests, as 
a reason for this among others that, the 
Tribune Quirinus having a daughter 
whose throat was diseased, the girl was 
ordered by the Pope to kiss the chains 
wherewith St. Peter had been shackled, 
which wrought her complete cure, and led 
to the institution of the festival, as well 
aa the erection of a memorial church." 
Vallancey cites Cormac, ArchbiKhop of 
Cashel in the tenth century, in his Irish 
Glossary, as telling us that, " in his time, 
four great fires were lighted up on the 
four great festivals of the Druids; viz., 
in February, May, August, and Novem- 
ber." Vallancey also tells us that "this 
day was de<licated to the sacrifice of the 
fruits of the soil. Ln-ith-mas was the day 
of oblation of grain. It is pronounced 
La-ee-mas, n won! readily corrupted to 
Lammas. Ilk is all kinds of grain, par- 
ticularly wheat and raas, fruit of all 
kinds, especially the acorn, whence mast." 
Mr. Way, in a note to the word Lammas, 
in his edition of the " Promptorium Por- 
vulorum," 1865, observes: "On the 
calends, or first of August, the festival of 
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St. Peter ad vincvla, it waa cnstomary 
Anglo-Saxon times to make a rotirv 
ing of the first fruits of the harrest, aad 
thence the feast was termed hlaf vammt, 
Lammas, from hlaf, panis, aod mwrnwi, 
miasa, festum." Lammas day u called 
ia the " Bed Book of Derby hlar msTr* 
bc^." Bot in the "Saxon Chronicle" it i* 
hlam msn*. Uaa was a word for festiral : 
hence onr way of naming the featir&U of 
Christinaaa,Cu>dlemBSi,Hartinm&u,ic Th* 
remark in the Calend&r of the Romikh Cbotcl), 
nnder the first of Aag^o^t, is ; 

" Chains are worshipped," Ac. 

" Caten» coluntur ad Aram in Exqailiis 
Ad V'icum Cyprium juxta Titi ther- 
mas." 
Comp. Lammas. 

Cwrindy or Wine-House. — £ 

curious institution in Wales in former 
days, where friends, neighbours, 4c., ss- 
scmbled, ymgampio, or to perform feats 
of .strength ana activity, as archery, 
wrestling, throwing the sledge, and after- 
ward the company called for wine, which 
the master supplied at a profit. This 
practice became an abuse, as criminals 
were sheltered at these places. Pennant's 
Tours in Wales, 1810, ii., 129-30. Tliis 
gwindy was different from the summer- 
house surmounting a cellar which the same 
writer notes as having at his own resi- 
dence, and to which the gentlemen of s 
party withdrew after dinner to take their 
wine and converse more freely. Hist, of 
Wtiitiford and Holywell, 1796, p. 28. 

Gypsies. — The history and migr»^^ 
tion of the gipsies, says Professor Sayee^H 
have been traced step by step by means o^^l 
an examination of their lexicon. The 
grammar and dictionary of the Romany 
prove that they started from their kin- 
dred, the Jats, on the north-western coast 
of India, near the mouths of the Indus, 
not earlier than the tenth century of the 
Christian era ; that they slowly made thcir^^ 
way through Persia, Armenia'and Greeoe^^| 
until, after a sojourn in Hungary, they^| 
finally spread themselves through westem^^ 
Kurope into Spain on the one side and 
Englund on the other. The views of the 
old writers on this subject, cited belowj 
are rather uncritical. 

Ralph Volaterranus affirms that they 
first proceeded, or strolle<l, from among 
the Uxi, a people of Persia. Sir Tho- 
mas Browne cites Polydore Vergil aa 
accounting them originally Syrians: 
Philip Bergoinas as deriving them from 
Chaldea; ^fineas Sylvius as from some 
part of Tartary ; Bellonius, as from 
Wallachia and Bulgaria; and Aren- 
tinus as fetching them from the confines 
of Hungary. He adds that " they have 
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been banished by most Christian Princes. 
The great Turk at least tolerates them 
near the Imperial City : he is said to em- 
ploy them as spies : they were banished 
as such by the Emperor Charles the fifth." 
Sir Thnma.s Browne gives this general 
account of the gipsies: " They are a kind 
of counterfeit Moors^ to be found in many 
parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa. They 
are commonly supposed to have come from 
Egypt, whence they derive themselves. 
Inunster discovered in the Letters and 
Pass, which they obtained from Sigis- 
mund the Emperor, that they first came 
out of Les.ser Egypt, that having turned 
apostates from Christianity and relapsed 
into Pagan rites, some of every family 
were enjoined this penance, to wander 
about the world. Aventinus tells us, that 
they pretend, for this vagabond course, a 
judgment of God upon their forefathers 
who refused to entertain the Virgin Mary 
and Jesus, when she fled into their coun- 
try." Vulfjar Errors, p. 280. He adds: 
"Their first appearance was in Germany 
since the year 14tX). Nor were they ob- 
served before in other ports of Europe, 
as is deducible from Munster, Gene- 
brard, Crantsius, and Ortelius." Ibid. 
p. 287. Yet Bellonius, who met great 
droves of gipsies in Egypt, in vil- 
lages on the hanks of the Nile, where 
they were accounted strangers and wan- 
derers from foreign parts, as with us, 
ntiirms that they are no Egyptians. 06- 
icrvat. lib. ii. Blackstone, in his " Cora- 
montario-s." has the following nocoiint of 
them : '" They are a strange kind of com- 
monwealth among themselves of wander- 
ing impostors and juglers, who first made 
their appearance in Germany about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Mun- 
ster, it is true, who is followed and relied 
upon by Spelman, fixes the time of their 
first appearance to the year 1417 : but as 
he owns that the first he ever saw were in 
1529, it was probably an error of the press 
for 1517, especially as other historians 
inform us, that when Saltan Selim con- 
quered Egypt in 1517 several of the 
natives refused to submit to the Turkish 
yoke, and revolted under one Zinganeus, 
whence the Turks call them Zinganees; 
but being at length surrounde<i and ban- 
ished, they agreed to disnerse in small 
parties all over the world, where their 
supposed skill in the black art gave them 
an universal reception in that age of 
superstition and credulity. In the com- 
pass of a very few years they gained such 
A number of idle proselytes, (who imi- 
tated their language and complexion, and 
betook themselves to the same arts of chi- 
romancy, begging, and pilfering), that 
they became troublesome and even for- 
midable to most of the States of Europe. 



Hence they were expelled from France in 
the year 1560, and from Spain 1591, and 
the Government of England took the 
alarm much earlier, for in 1530 thev are 
described, Stat. 22 Hen. VIII. c. x., as 
an ' outlandish people calling themselves 
Egyptians, using no craft, nor feat of 
merchandize, who have come into this 
realm and gone from shire to shire, and 
place to place, in great company, and 
used great, subtle, and crafty means to 
deceive the people, and also have com- 
mitted many heinous felonies and rob- 
beries.' Wherefore they are directed to 
avoid the realm, and not to return under 
pain of imprisonment and forfeiture of 
their goods and chattelis : and upon their 
trials for any felony which they may have 
committed, thej shall not be intitled to 
a jury th medietate linijua;. And after- 
wards it was enacted by Statutes 1 and 
2 Ph. and Mary, c. iv., and 5 Eliz. c. xx., 
that if anv sucli persons shall be imported 
into the kingdom, the importers shall for- 
feit forty pounds. And if the Egyptians 
themselves remain one month in the king- 
dom, or if any person, being fourteen 
years old, whether natural-born subject or 
stranger, which hath been seen or found 
in the fellowship of such Egyptians, or 
which hath disguised him or herself like 
them, shall remain in the same one 
month at one or several times, it is felony 
without benefit of clergy. And Sir Mat- 
thew Hule informs us that at one Suffolk 
Asaizo no less than thirteen persons were 
executed upon these Statutes a few years 
before the Restoration. But to the 
honour of our national humanity, there 
are no instances more modern than this 
of carrying these laws into practice." 

The subsequent passage, from the "Brit- 
ish Critic," exhibits a proof of the same 
tendency. "In a late meeting of the Royal 
Society of Gottingon, Professor Blu- 
menbach laid before the members a 
second Decad of the crania of per- 
sons of different nations contrasted 
with each other, in the same manner as in 
the first, and ranged according to the 
order observed by him in his other works. 
In the first variety was the cranium of a 
real gip.sey, who died in prison at Clausen- 
burg, communicated by Dr. Patacki of 
that place. The resemblance between ; 
this and that of the Eg.vptian mummy in 
the first decad was very striking. Both 
differed essentially from the sixty-four 
crania of other persons belonging to for- 
eign nations, in the possession of the 
author : a circumstance which, among 
others, tends to confirm the opinion of 
Profess. Meiners, that the Hindoos, from 
whom Grielman derives the gipsies, came 
themselves originally from Eg^pt." The 
gipsies, as it should thus seem, c»< -^<'- 
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inklljr frosHBMtiiitoi where they arc 
■iippiixod to hnvo bMn of the lowest class 
of iiiiliuti», riaiiioly Farias, or, as they 
arc ruUod in HitKlo«tan, Muders. They 
are thought to have migrated about a.d. 
1408 or 1409, when Timur beg ravaged 
ludin for tho purpose of spreading the 
Mahometan religion. On this occasiun so 
many thousands were made slaves and 
put to death, that an universal panic 
took place, and a very great number of 
terrified inhabitants endeavoured to save 
them.selves by flight. As every part to- 
wards the north and east was beset by 
the enemy, it is nio.st probable that the 
country below Multan, to the mouth of 
the Indus, was the first asylum and reii- 
deivous or the fugitive Sudors. This is 
called the country of Zingniien. Here 
they were safe, and renioined so till Timur 
returned from his victories on the GanKes. 
Then it was that they iir.st entirely quitted 
the country, and probably with them a 
considerable number of tho natives, which 
will explain the meaning of their original 
name. By what track they came to us 
cannot be ascertained. If they went 
straight through the southern Persinn de- 
fert« of Sigistan, Miikrun, and Kirnian, 
along the Persian Gulf to tho mouth of 
tho Kuphrates, from thence they might 

Jrt, by Bassora, into the great deserts of 
rabia, afterwards intn Arabia Petrwa 
": to arrive in Kgj-pt by tho Isthmus of 
■, They rau.st certainly have been in 
pt before they reaclietl us, otherwise 
u incomprehensibio how the report 
that thev were Kgypliiins. Pas- 
, in his " "fteclierches do la France," 
I'the following: "On August 17, 1427, 

»tu Paris twelve Penitents (peiiun- 
Mthey call themselves, visi., a duke, 
1^ Mn, anil ten men, all on horseback, 
J( <>«UinK themselves gao<l Cliriatians, 
t^ »*r« of lower Egypt, and gave out 
«»>t long before the Christiana had 
^l^yl llicir country, and obliged thorn 

ri*c« Christianity, or put them to 
Thoao who were haptizwl were 
iMtIs in their own country, 
^mI • King and Queen there. 
> thwt ttfter their conversion, the 
Vrarran their country and 
Mai to renounce Christianity. 
_ uperor of Germany, the King 
AIkI other Christian Priiicos 
they fell upon them and 
nil, both great and 
K» tjuit their country, and 
'' !»• at Home, who en,joined 
II » pt'iiatue to wander over 
1* lying in a be<l : every 
to (jive them once It) 
!>1 he gove them letters 
Hid hia blessing. They 
••:\i five years when they 



came to Paris. They were lodged br Ibr 

police out of the Citv, at (^apef St. 
Denis. Almost all haci their ears bored, 
and one or two silver rings in each, which 
they said was esteemed an ornament in 
their country. The men were very black, 
their hair curled : the women remarkably 
ugly and black, all their faces scarred ide- 
playez), their hair black, like a hon>e'4 
tail, their only habit was an old shaggy 
garment (flossoye) tied over their shoul- 
ders with a cloth or cord-sash, and under 
it a poor petticoat or shift. In short, they 
were the poorest wretches that had e»-er 
been seen in France; and, notn-itlist«nd- 
ing their poverty, there were among them 
women who, by looking into people'i 
hands, told their fortunes ct mcitrnt fun- 
fens en- plutieum mariagex ; for they siid, 
thy wife has played thee false tTa femrue 
t'a fait coup) and what was worse, th«y 
picked people's pockets of their money 
and gut it into their own by telling these 
things by art, magic, or the interi-ention 
of the Devil or by a certain knack." It 
is added that they were expelled from 
France in 1561. 

At a comparatively early date the 
terms (Egyptian, and Bohemiun were 
rather wrongly applied to them. For 
in Grielman's Dijjerta^ion on the Oiipmrt, 
translated by Rapor, 1787, we read that, 
in 1418, the gipsies first arrived in Swit» 
zerland near Ziirich and other places, t 
the luiinbei-, men. women, and children, of' 
fourteen thousand. In a provincial coun 
cil. held at Tarragona in 1591 there w 
the subjoined decree promulgated agaiui 
them: " Curandum etiam est ut publici' 
Magistratus eos eoerceant qui se j£g>' 
tiacos vel Bohemiauos vocant, qiios nx 
constat esse Christionos, nisi ex eorum re- 
latione ; cum tanien sint mendaces, fures, 
et deceptores, et aliis sceleribus multi eo- 
rum ossueti. ' " ^gyptiaci," says Du- 
cange, " vagi homines, harioli ac fatidici, 
qui hac & iliac erraiites ex manus inspec- 
tioue futura prftisagire se fingunt, ut de 
niarsupiis iiicautorum nummos corro- 
gent.'' 

In Grielman a very copious cata- 
logue is given of gipsy and Hindost«n 
words collated, by which it appears thai 
every third gipsy word is likewii 
an Hindostan one, or still more, 
that out of every thirty 
eleven or twelve are 
Hindostan. This agreement 
pear uncommonly great if we 
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gipsy words 
common Uy 

will a^ 
recolloci 



that the above words have only bee] 
learned from the gipsies within th< 
very few years, consequently after 
separation of near four complete centu 
ries from Hindostan, their supposed 
native country, among people who talked 
languages totally different, and in whiclk^, 
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the gipsies themselves conversed; far un- 
der the constant and so long continued 
influx of these languages, their own must 
necessarily have suffere<l great alteration. 
In this learned work there is also a com- 
parison of the gipsies with the above cast 
of Sudors : but I lay the greatest stress 
upon those proofs which are deduced from 
the similarity of the languages. In the 
supplement it is mentioned that Marsdcn 
had obtained as many words as he could 
get, and that by a correspondence from 
Coustuntinople he procurett a collection of 
words usetl ny the Cingaris thereabouts : 
and the.se, together witli the words given 
by Ludolph in his " Historia .^thiopica," 
compared with Uindostan vulgar lan- 
guage, show it to be the same that is 
spoken by the gipsies and in Uindostan. 
Harrison, in his "Description of Eng- 
liind," describing the various sorts of 
cheats practise<l oy the voluntary poor, 
after enumerating those who maim or dis- 
figure their bodies by sores, or counter- 
feit the guise of labourers or serving men, 
or mariners seeking for ships which they 
have not lo.st, to extort chanty, adds : " It 
is not yet full threescore years since this 
trade began : but how it hath pro.spered 
since that time it is easie to judge, for 
they are now supposed of one sex and an- 
other to amount vnto aboue 10,000 per- 
sons, OS I haue heard reported. Moreouer. 
in counterfeiting the Egyptian roges, they 
haue deiiised a language among theni- 
selues which they name Canting, but 
others Pedlors French, a speach compact 
thirtie yearos since of English and a great 
number of od words of their owne deuis- 
ing, without all order or reason : and yet 
such is it as none but themselues are able 
to vnderstnnd. The first deuiser thereof 
was hangec] by the necke, a iust reward 
no doubt for his deceits and a common 
end to all of tlmt profession." Ilnlinihrd, 
1587, p. 183. In Rid's Art of Jtitilimj, 
1612, Bign.B b, is the following account : — 
"These kind of people about an hundred 
^ars Bjgoe, about the twentieth yeare of 
KiDE Hinr>' the eight, began to gather an 
head, at the first heere about the South- 
erne parts, and this (as I am informed) and 
as I can gather, was their beginning. Cer- 
taine Egiptians, banished their cuntry, 
(belike not for their good conditions), ar- 
rived hecre in England, who being excel- 
lent in quaint tricks and devises, not 
known heere at that time among us, were 
esteemed and had in great admiration, 
for what with strangeness of their attire 
and garments, together with their sleights 
and legerdemaines, they were spoke of 
farre and neere, insomuch that many of 
our English loyterers joyned with them, 
and in time learned their crafte and cosen- 
■ ng. The speoch which they used was 



the right Egyptian language, with whome 
our Englishmen conversing with, at least 
learned their language. These people 
continuing about the country in tnis 
fashion, practicing their cosening art of 
fast and loose legerdemaine, purchased 
themselves great credit among the cuntry 
people, ana got much by palmistry and 
telling of fortunes, insomuch they piti- 
fully cosened the poore contry girles, both 
of money, silver spones, and the best of 
their apparrell, or any good thing they 
could make, onely to hear their for- 
tunes." "This Giles Hather (for so was 
his name) together with his whore, Kit 
Calot, in short space had following them 
a pretty traine, he terming himself the 
King of the Egiptians, and she the quene, 
ryding about the cuntry at their pleasure 
uncontrolld." He then mentions the sta- 
tuto against thera of the 1st and 2d of 
Philip and Mary, on which ho observes — 
" But what a number were executed pre- 
sently upon this statute, you would won- 
der: j-et, notwithstanding, all would not 
prevaile: but still they wandred, as be- 
fore, up and downe, and meeting once in 
a yeare at a place appointed : sometime 

at the Devil's A in Peake in Darbi- 

shire, and otherwhiles ot Ketbrooke by 
Btackheath. or elsewhere, as they agreed 
still at their meeting." Speaking of his 
own time, he adds : " These lellowes seeing 
that no profit comes by wandring, but 
hazard 01 their lives, do daily decrease 
and breake off their wonted society, and 
betake themselves, many of them, some 
to he pedlers, some tinkers, some juglers, 
and some to one kinde of life or other." 
William Bulletn, in his Treatise "of 
Simples and Surpcery," accompanying his 
Biihcatkr of Dffrnrr, 15(52, in which the 
author speaks of dog-leeches and Egj'p- 
tians, and Jews : all pretending to the 
telling of fortunes and curing by chorras. 
"They" (dog-leeches) "buy some gross 
stuff, with a box of salve and cases of tools 
to set forth their slender market withal, 
&o. Then fall they to palmistry an(l tell- 
ing of fortunes, daily deceiving the 
simple. Like unto the swarms of vaga- 
bonds, Egyptians, and some that call 
themselves .lews : whose eves were so sharp 
as lynx. For thev see all the people witn 
their knacks, pricks, domifying, and figur- 
ing, with such like fantasies. Faining 
that they have familiers and glasses, 
whereby they may find things that be lost. 
.■Vnd, besides them, are infinite of old dol- 
tish witches with blessings for the fair 
and conjuring ofcattel." Strype's4nmi{», 
ii., 611. In Dekker's Lanihorne and Can- 
dUUghi, 1608, Sign. O 2, the gipsies are 
called Moone-men, and a section is de- 
voted to an account of " a strange wild 
people, very dangerous to townee 
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country villagea," u they are called ; and 
Dokker draws n picture of them, which 
eludely corroHponds with our experience of 
their iiuHlorii dwicuiidiiiits or representa- 
tives. 1 urn sorry that hiti account is too 
long for trunsfer hither. " In " Witt's 
Recreations," n ton^ piece called " The 
gipsies" occurs, which is curious, as it 
contains n good deal of phraseology evH- 
dently gupposo<l bv the writer to be pecu- 
liar to the class, out then, as now, com- 
mon to all the mendicant fraternity. In 
Barman's time (ISWi) many of the terms 
were current among thieves and beggars, 
which are familiar to modern ears. Spel- 
man's portrait of the gipsy fraternity in 
his time, which seems to have been taken 
ad rirum, is a.s follows: " Egj'ptiani. Er- 
rorum Impostorumque genus nequissi- 
mum : in Continento ortum, sed ad Bri- 
tannias nostras et Europam reliquam per- 
Tolans :— iiigrodino deformes, excocti 
sole, immundi veste, et usu rerum omnium 
foedi. — FaeminsD cum stratis et parvutis, 
jumento invehuntur. Litoraa circurafe- 
runt Principum, ut innoxius illis permit- 
tatur transitus. -Oriuntur quippe et in 
nostra et in omni Regione, gpurci hujus- 
modi nebtilones, ciui sui similes in Gymna- 
sium scoloris a<l8ci8centes ; vultum, cul- 
tum, moresque supradictos sibi inducunt. 
I.inguam (nt exotici magis videantur) frc- 
titiam blatcrant, provinciaaque vieatim 
p«mgnotes. nuguriij! et furtis, iropos- 
torU A tiH-hnuruMt millibus plobeculani 
rodnnt et illudunt, linguam, hane Oer- 
inani RotwoUh. quasi rubrum Wallicum, 
id est Harbiuismum : Angli Canting nun- 
«up*)it '* l» "The Character of a 
Quack AstnJuger," 1673, sign. A 3 verso, 
our w»* «*». '■ • gypsey of the upper 
!om." wtlJW "• three-penny prophet 
thai tt«dWrt*kM tb« tolling of other folks 
fU«««ML. *«**y *•» •"PP'y *^^ pinching 
MMMi^ vl to owa." At sign. B 3 our 
JJSSL wM itMM »o '' begin with theft, 
•SnimrwwMW ♦• **>»t they have lost, 
»W»'».w»^r-'y^ -»—»". not a ring or 

t««;, ^ut pays him 

MM tlM ale-drapera' 

1 vWda him a cod- 

^^ ITZm » <*w«w«hJ*ik« with gilto 

lending 

H keep up 

W diMovers 

occult 

^ wMlMt by 

,♦.* them, 

'♦^ W v«lled 
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" Last Friday's eve, when as the sun 

was set, 
I, near yon stile, three sallow ^pse* 

met ; 
Upon my hand they cast a poring look, 
Bid me beware, and thrice their beads 

they shook : 
They said that many crosses I must 

prove, 
Some in my worldly gain, but most ia 

love. 
Next morn I miss'd three hens and our 

old co<-k. 
And, off the hedge, two pinners and a 

smock." 

In the North of England and Scotland 
they seem to have enjoved some share of 
indulgence. Before the middle of the 
sixteenth century we meet with •' ' Letters 
of Defence and Concurrence to John Fall, 
Lord and Earl of Little Egypt, for assist- 
ing him in the execution of Justice upou 
his Company, conform to the Lam 
of Egypt, February 15th, 1540-1.' 
These are supposed to have been a 
gang of gypsies associated together in 
defiance of the State under Fall, as their 
head or king, and these the articles of 
association for their internal government, 
mutual defence and security, the em- 
broil'd and infirm state of the Scotisb 
nation at that time not permitting them 
to repress or restrain a combination of 
vagrants, who had got above the laws, 
aud erected themselves into a separate 
community as a set of banditti." There 
is a curious letter of the justices of Dur- 
ham to the Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord Pre- 
sident of the North, dated at Durham, 
Jan. 19, 1540-&0, concerning the gipi ' 
and Faws. A writ of Privy Seal, da 

1549, supports John Faw, Lord and Ei 

of Little Egypt, in the execution of jus-^ 
tice on his company and folk, conform to 
the laws of Egypt, and in punishing cer- 
tain persons tiiere named, who rebelled 
against him, left him, robbed him, and 
refused to return home with him. James's 
subjects are commanded to assist iu ap- 
prehending them, and in assisting Paw 
and his aoncrents to return home. There 
is a like writ in his favour from Mary 
Queen of Scots, 1553 : and in 1554 he ob- 
tained a pardon for the murder of Nunan 
Small. So that it appears he had staid 
long in Scotland, and perhaps some time 
in England, and from him this kind of 
strolling people might receive the name 
of Faw Gang, which they still retain. 
"Privy Seal Book of Edinburgh," 
no. XIV. fol. 59. quoted in " Gent. 
Mag." for Oct. 1785. This document :^M 
noticed bv Ellis in his first series of "OrigJH 
inal Tetters." 1825. Lodge's " niust. of 
British History," toI. i. p. 135. Mr. 
Hampton has pointed out, in his most in* 
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t«resting " Origiues Patricie," 1846, that 

Johnny Faw, the familiar name for the 
old gipsy chiefs, was corrupted from 
Fowde or Faad, the Danish name for a 
governor, and the same writer mentions 
that, in the Act« of James VI. of Scot- 
land, 1581, the term is used in the seuee 
of bailiff. 

In Scotland, in the eighteenth century, 
the gipsies appear to have been tolerabiy 
abundaiit. A person writing from Eagle- 
sham, Co. Renfrew, about 1795, says : 
"There is no magistrate nearer than 
within four miles; and the place is 
oppressed with gangs of gipsies, com- 
monly called tinkers or randy-beggars, 
because there is nobody to take the 
smallest account of them." !<taf. 
Ace. ii., 124. There is a well-known 
Scotish song entitled " Johnny Faa, the 
Gypsie Laddie." An advertisement in 
the " Newcastle Courant," July 'J7, 
1754, offers a reward for the appre- 
hending of John Fall and Margaret his 
wife, William Fall and Jane, otherwise 
Ann hia wife, &c. " commonly called or 
known by the name of Fawe, Ac. Gip- 
sies still continue to be called " Faws " in 
the North of England. Since the repeal 
of the Act against this people in 1788 they 
are said to have declined in numbers. In 
May, 1797, their settlement at Norwood 
was broken up, and they were treated as 
vagrants. The number of genuine gip- 
sies in England is not large ; but there are 
thousands of women fortune-tellers, who 
pretend to be gipsies, and affect to under- 
stand palmistry and divination. The 
gipsies are universallv considered in the 
same light, i.e., of cheats and pilferers. 
Witneas the definition of them in Du- 
cange and the curious etchings of them 
by Callot, The engraver does not repre- 
sent them in a more favourable light than 
the lexicographer, for, besides his inim- 
itable delineations of their dissolute man- 
ner of living, he has occompaniod his 
plates with verses, which are very far 
from celebrating their honesty. It ap- 
pears from immv preceding allusions that 
the mo<lerii artifices in practice among this 
class of persons date somewhat far back. 
We find in the old ballad of " The brave 
English Gipsey," that the still famili.ir 
tricK of dyeing the face with walnut-juice 
was in vogue in the time of Charles I. : 

" Our dye is not in vaine ; 
For we do dye in graine : 
The walnut-tree supplies our lacke : 
What was made faire, we can make 
blacke." 

The whole piece is cnr'ous, and worthy of 
perusal, as it shews that the gipsy has 
always led a pretty similar kind of exis- 
tence in this country, employing the same 




shifts, and known by tlie same character- 
istics. The ballad was an imitation of 
one written on the same plan under the 
title of "The Spanish Gipsy." 

The late Dr. Diamond, of Twickenham, 
told me that when he was a boy, a gipsy 
chief died in his neighbnuihood, and over 
the place of interment his followers laid a 
black noflin-shapod stone of peculiar ap- 
pearance; and it was their practice every 
year to come and sit in a circle round the 
stone, as a mark of homage to the de- 
parted. So lately as September, 1894, in 
the Chapelry of Withernsea, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, after the death of 
" Fiddler Jack," his clothes and effects 
were burnt, to prevent any dispute 
among his relatives, who had to begin 
again, and buy their own belongings ; and 
a second motive was that the widow might 
not be wooed for the sake of her property. 
Anliquarn, November, 1894. 

The subjoined purugrnph in a news- 
paper of the 19th Nov. 19w3, seems barely 
credible; — The effects of the Queen of 
the Boswell tribe of Gipsies, who died and 
waa buried in Falkirk last week, have 
been destroyed nt the gipsy encampment 
in accordance with a native custom of the 
tribe, which is invariably follottod. The 
goods destroyed were of the value of £150, 
including five bags full of valuable cos- 
tumes, a solid silver George III. tea set, 
antique china, silver teaspoons and forks. 
The caravan of the deceased, which cost 
£130, is also to be destroyed by fire. 

In the present editor's boyhood there 
was a song in common use, of which he 
remembers one stanza : 

" Hark, hark, the dogs do bark ; 

The gipsies are coming to town ; 

Some in rags, and some in jags, 

And some in velvet gown." 

Twiss, in his " Travels," gives the fol- 
lowing account of them in Spain ; "They 
are very numerous about and in Murcia, 
Cordova, Cadiz, and Uonda. The race ol 
these vagabonds is found in every part of 
Europe ; the French call tlieiu liohemiens, 
the Italians Zingari, the Geniiuiis Zigeu- 
nen, the Dutch Heydeuen (Pagans), the 
Portuguese Siganos, and the Spaniards 
Gitanos, in Latin Cingari. Their lan- 
guage, which is peculiar to themselves, is 
everywhere so similar, that they undoubt- 
edly are all derived from the same source. 
They began to appear in Europe in the 
15th century, and are probably a mixture 
of Egyptians and Ethiopians. The men 
are ail thieves, and the women liljertines. 
They follow no certain trade, and have no 
fixed religion. They do not enter into the 
order of society, wherein they are only 
tolerated. It is supposed there are up- 
wards of 40,0CX) of them in Spain, """"t 
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numbers of whom are inn-keepers in the 
villages and small towns, and are every- 
where fortune-tellers. In Spain they are 
not allowed t<i possess any lands, or even 
to serve ns soldiers. They marry among 
themselves, stroll in troops about the cotin- 
try, and bury their dead under water. 
'I'hey are contented if they can procure 
food by showing feats of dexterity, and 
only pilfer to supply themselves with 
the trifles they want; so that they 
never render themselves liable to 
liny severer chastisement than whipping 
for having stolen chickens, linen, Ac. 
Most of the men have a smattering of phy- 
sic and surgery, and are skilled in tricks 
j)erforraed by sleight of hand. The fore- 
going account is partlv extracted from le 
Voyageur Franfois, vol. xvi. but the asser- 
tion that they are all so abandoned as 
that author savs, is too general." In the 
•• Pall Mall Gaiette," 18Cil, it was stated 
that the Pope went out of Rome to bless 
.some Bohemians, encamped on the out- 
skirts of the city, and inspected th«ir 
quarters. 

See upon the subject Pasquier, 
"Recherchos de la France," p. 392; 
" Dictiounaire des Origines, v. Bolie- 
miens"; De Pauw, " Recherches sur les 
Kgyptions," torn. i. p. 169 ; Camerarius, 
" Horco Subsecivie" ; "Gent. Mag.", vol. 
!iii. p. 1009 ; ibid. vol. Ivii. p. 897. " Anti- 
quarian Repertory," ed. 1807, vol. iii. p. 
375-9; Sorrow's "Bible in Spain" and 
"Gipsies in Spain," &c. 

Hab-Nab> — The exposition offei-ed 
by Isaac Ri<e<l seems most consonant with 
truth. It occurs in a note upon that pas- 
sage in " Twelfth Night," where a charac- 
ter speaking of a duellist says, " His in- 
censement at this moment is so implacnblo 
that satisfaction can be none but by pangs 
of death, and sopiihhre ; hob, nob, is liis 
word; give't or take't." In Anglo-Saxon, 
habban is to have, and naebban to want. 
May it not therefore be explained in this 
sense, as signifying, " Do you chuse a 
gloss of wine, or would you rather let it 
alone?" An even earlier author has the 
following passage : 

" Where wooers hoppe in and out, long 
time may bryng 

Him that hoppeth best, at last to have 
the ryng. 

1 hoppyng without for a ringe of a rush, 

And while I at length debate aud beate 
the bushe. 

There shall steppe in other men, and 
catch the bunles, 

.\nd by long time lost in many vaino 
wurdes. 

Betwene these two wives, make slouth 
speode confounde 

While betweene two stooles my tajle 
goe to the ground. 



By this, sens we see rieoUi must breede 

a scab. 
Best sticke to the tone out of hand, fasb 

or nab." 

The phrase occurs in Bob Jonson's 'TaW 
of a Tub' : 

' I put it 

Even to your Worship's bitterment hab 

nab 
I shall have a chance o' the dice for't, 

1 hope.' " 

And Malone adds a pas»age from Huliu- 
shed : " The citizens in their rage shot 
babbe or nabbe, at random." In Hariiig- 
ton's " Epigrams," book iv., ep. 91, *e 
read : 

" Not of Jack Straw, with his rebellioui 
crew. 
That set King, realme, and lawes at 

liab or nab, 
Whom liondon's worthy Maior so 
bravely slew 
With dudgeon dagger's honoorablf 
stab." 

1 In " The New Courtier." a ballad, pre- 
1 served in " Le Prince 'Amour," 1660, we 
find liab nab thus introduL>ed : 

" I write not of religion 
For (to tell you truly) we have no 
If any me to question call, 
SVith pen or sword, hab uab's the ' 
Have at all." 

It is said of the quack astrologer : " He 
writes of the weather hob nab, and as the 
toy takes him, chequers the year with foul 
I and fair." So we perceive that the true 
sense of the expression was gradually for- 
gotten. On the other hand, in Appius 
and Virginia, 1575 (Hazlitt's Dodsley, 
IV., 127), we have: 

I "There is no more ways, bat hap or 

I Imp not " — 

' Hackln. — Hackin, a large sort of 
sausage, being a portion of the cheer pro- 
vided for Christmas festivities, from to 
hack or chop, hackstock being still a chop- 
ping-block in the Scotish dialect." Nares 
Qlou., 1859, in v. In "Round about our 
Coal-Fire" (circa 1730) I tiiid the follow- 
ing account of the usual diet and drink of 
this season, with other curious particu- 
lars : " An English gentleman nt the 
opening of the great day, i.e., on Christ- 
mas Day in the morning, had all his ten- 
ants and neighbours enter his hall by 
day-break. The strong beer was broachea. 
and the black-jacks went plentifully about 
with toast, sugar, nutmeg^, ana good 
Cheshire cheese. The Hackin (the great 
sausage) must be boiled by daj'-break, or 
else two young men must take the maiden 
(i.e., the cook), by the arms, and run her 
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round the market-place till she is ashamed 
or her laziness." 

Hacfdock.— Pennant tells ub that, 
" On each side beyond the gills of a hnd- 
<l<)ck is a large black spot. Superstition 
assigns this mark to the impression St. 
Peter left with hia finger and thumb, 
when he took the tribute out of the mouth 
of a lish of this species, which has been 
continued to the whole race of haddocks 
ever since that miracle." " Zoology," 
vol. iii., p. 18a, edit. 1770. 

''But superstitious haddock, which 

appear 
With marks of Rome, St. Peter's finger 

here." 

Haddock has spots on either side, which 
are said to be marks of St. Peter's fingers, 
when he catched that fish for the tribute. 
— " Metellus his dialogues," &c., 1693, p. 
57: 

" O superstitious dointy, Peter's fish. 
How com'st thou here to make so eodlv 
dishP" 
Ibid. 

Haddon or Hardwicke, Co. 
Derby, Headless Steeds of.— 

The superstitious notion that a coach 
drawn by hoadles.s steeds, and driven by a 
headless coochmaii, haunted this locality, 
appears to have boon common to Parsloes 
in Essex, ond several other places. The 
late Mr. Thorns, under the nom de plume 
of .-Vmbrose Merton, wrote a letter to the 
Athenaum about 1857 on the subject. A 
corre-spondent of the same paper, replying 
to Thorns, enrjuired whether the neigh- 
bourhood of Haddon or of Hardwicke was 
still visited by the phantom coach. Comp. 
.\llie8' Anliquitiea of Worccsterthirc, 
1856, p. 462. 

Haggis. — There is sometimes an ap- 
pearance of phosphorus upon the manes 
of horses or men's hair (finmmu: lam- 
hentei), calle<l " Haggs." Slount says, 
" Hags are said to be made of sweat or 
other some vapour issuing out of the 
head : a not unusual sight among us when 
we ride by night in summer time. Thoy 
are extinguished like Barnes hy shaking 
the horses' niaues; hut I believe rather it 
is only a vapour reflecting light, but fat 
and sturdy, compacted about the manes 
of horses, or men's hair." Hyll, in his 
f'oniempliition of Mysteries (loG8), sign. 
K 2, speaking of "the fire cleaving and 
hanging on the parts of men and beasts," 
observes: "This impression for troth is 
prodigious without any phisicke cause ex- 
pressing the same when as the flame or 
fire compoR.'teth obout anye persons heade. 

, And this straunge wonder and sight doth 
■ignifie the royal assaultes of mightie 

, monarchies, and kinges, the governments 
at the Kmpcrie, and other matters wor- 



thie memory, of which the Phisicke Causes 
sufficient cannot be demonstrated. Seeing 
then such fyers or lightes are, as they wer, 
counterfets or figures of matters to come, 
it sufficiently appeareth, that those not 
rashely do appeaie or showe but by Gods 
holy will and pleasure sent, that they 
maye signifie some rare matter to men. 
This tight doth Virgill write of in the 
seconde Booke of .ICrieados of Ascanius, 
which had a like flame burning without 
hiinne on his heade. .Vlso Livius in his 
first Book, and Valerius Muximus reporte 
of Servius Tullius, a childe who, sleeping 
on bedde. such a flame appeared on his 
heade and burned rounde about the heado 
without harme, to the wonder of the be- 
holders : which sight pronounced after his 
ripe age the comming unto royall Estate." 
He devotes another section to the consi- 
deration of the question : " What is to be 
thought of the fl^ame of fyre, which cleav- 
eth to the heares of the heade and to the 
heares of beastes?" He says here : " Ex- 
perience witnesseth, that the fyre do 
cleave manye times to the heades and eares 
of beastes, and often times also to the 
lieades and shoulders of men ryding and 
going on foote. For the exhalations dis- 

fiearsed by the ay re, cleave to the heares of 
lorses, and garments of men : which of the 
liaihtnesse doe so ascend, aud by the heato 
kindled. Also this is often caused when 
men and other beastes by a vehement and 
swift motion wax very hote, that the 
sweate, fattie and cUiramye, is sent forth, 
which kindled yeldeth this forme. And 
the like manor in all places, (as afore 
uttered), as eyther in moyst and clammie 
places, and marishes, in churchyards, cloy- 
sters, kitchius, under galos.ses, valleys, 
and other places, where many deade bodies 
are laide, doe such burning lightes often 
appeare. The reason is that, in these ploces 
the earth continually breatheth forth 
fatte fumes, grosse and clammy, which 
come forth of dead bodyes : and when the 
fume doth continually issue forth, then is 
the same kindled by the labouring heate, 
or by the smiting togither : even as out 
of two flint stones smitten togither fyre is 
gotten. To conclude, it appeareth that 
such fyres are seene in moyst kitchins, 
sinckes, or guttours, and where the orfall 
of beastes killed are thrown : or in such 
places most commonly ore woont to be 
seene. Such fires cleaving, doe marvey- 
lously amase the fearfull. Yet not all 
fires which are seene in the night are per- 
fite fiers in that many have a kinde with- 
out a subfitaunce and heote, as those 
which are the delusions of the devill, well 
knowne to bo the Prince of the World, and 
flyeth about in the ayre." In a work 
already cited, occurs an account " of 
flames that appear upon the hairs of men 
and beasts, tneir cause. These are some- 
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times clammy exhalations scattered in 
the air in small parts, which, in the night, 
by the resistance of the cold, are kindled, 
by cleaving to horse's ears and men's 
hesdes and shoulders, riding or walking ; 
and that they cleave to hair or garments, 
it is by the same reason the dew cleaves 
to them, they being dry and attractive, 
and so more proper to receive them. An- 
other kind of these Barnes ore when the 
bodies of men and beasts ure chafed and 
heated, they send forth a fat ulanimy 
sweat, which in like manner kindles, as is 
seen oy sparkles of fire that fly about 
when a black horse is very hard curryed in 
the dark, or as the blue fire on the shells 
of oysters, caused by the nitrous salt. Livy 
also tells us of one Marius, a knight of 
Rome who, as ho \vas making an oration 
to his soldiers in Spain with such vehe- 
mency as heated him, his head appeared 
to them all in a flame, though himself was 
not aware of it." Account of Stormi, 
1704, p. 79. 

Hagrmena.— The word " Hagmena " 
is by some Hupposed of un iiiititjuity 

frior to the intrmluction of the Christian 
"aith. On the Norman /foijuinanjio 
Douce observes: "This come.s nearer 
to our word, which was probably im- 
ported with the Normans. It was 
also by the French called Haguillennes 
and Unguimentu, and I have likewise 
found it corrupted into Haguirenleux," 
(and he refers to Carpentier, Menage, 
and other authorities). He says also : "I 
am further informed that the words used 
upon this occasiuii are ' Hagmena, Hag- 
mena, gives us cukes and cheese, and lot 
us go away.' Cheese and oaten-cakes, 
which are called farls, are distributed on 
this occasion among the cryers." Sub- 
joined is all that appears to have survived 
of the Yorkshire Hagmeaa Song : 

" To-night it is the New Year's night, 

to-morrow is the day, 
And we are come for our right and for 

our ray, 
As we useu to do in old King Henry's 

Dav : 
Sing fellowB, sing, hag-man, ha I 
If you go to the bacon-flick cut me a 

good bit ; 
Cut, cut and low, beware of your maw. 
Cut, cut, and round, beware of your 

thumb, 
That me and my merry men may have 

some : 
Sing, fellows, sing, hag-man, ha I 
If you go to the olack ark, bring rae 

ten mark ; 
Ten mark ten pound, throw it down 

upon the ground, 
That me and my merry men may have 

some ; 
8iag, fellows, sing, hag-man, ha I" 



For the following lines, which the commoD 
people repeat upon this occasion, on New 
Year's Day, in some parte of France, I 
am indebted to M. 01i\-ier : 

" Aguilaneuf de ceans 
On le voit a sa fenetre, 
Avec son petit bonnet blane, 
II dit qu'd sera le Maitre, 
Mettera le Pot au feu ; 
Donnez nous, ma bonne dame, 
Donnez nous Aguilaneuf." 

A writer in the " Gentleman's Hagasine" 
for July, 1790, tells us : " In Scotland, till 
very lately (if not in the present time), 
there was a custom of distributing sweet 
cukes and a purticulur kind of sugared 
bread, for several days before and after J 
the New Year; and on the lost night of'^| 
the old year (peculiarly called Hagmenai), ^^ 
the visitors and company made a point of 
not separating till after the clock struck 
twelve, when they rose, and, mutually 
kissing, wished each other a happy 
New Year. Children and others, iiit 
several nights, went about from bouse 
to house as guisarts, that is, disguised, or 
in masquerade dresses, singing: 
" ' Rise up, good wife, and be no gwier 
To deal your bread as long's your here. 
The time will come when vou'll be dead. 
And neither want nor meal nor bread.' 

" Some of those masquerades had a fiddle, 
and, when admitted into a house, enter- 
tained the company with a dramatic dia' 
logue, partly extempore." 

We road in the " Scotch Presby- 
terian Eloquence Displayed" that "i 
is ordinary among some plebians in the 
South of Scotland, to go about from 
door to door upon New Year's Ere, 
crying Hagmena, a corrupted word 
from the Greek for holy month. John 
Dixon, holding forth against this cu; 
torn once, in a sermon at KeL _, 
says : ' Sirs, do you know what Hagmane 
signifies? It is, the Devil be in the house I 
that's the meaning of its Hebrew 
original.' " Page 103. Comp. Tappy 
Toiiaif. 

Hair (i.) Customs.— The Countess 
of Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery, 
in her Day-Book, 1676, notes the visits ot 
one Richard Goodgeon to Brougham 
Castle to cut her ladyship's hoir. The 
custom of wearing thehair down the back 
loose, and a coif between the crown and 
the head, seems to have been preserved 
for a long time, and to have been in vogue 
on the Continent. The Princess Cathe- 
rine of Aragou is described as wearing her 
hair so arranged in the contemporary iiar.^ 
rotive of her journey to Kngland, previ-i 
ously to her espousal to Prince .Arthur, 
son of Henry Vil., ond her ladies-in-wait 
ing appear to have followed the sami 
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fashion. Antiq. Repert., 1807, ii,, p. 278. 
At the coronation of Elizabeth of York, 
in November, 1487^ the Queen is deMrribecl 
as wearing Fier fair yellow hair plain be- 
hind her back, with a caul of pipes over 
it, somewhat, perhapx, in the later Roman 
style, as we see it on coins. Compare 
Marriage, infra. This habit was not 
confined, however, to women, for the youn- 
ger portraits of Henry VII. on his coins 
represent him with lung unkempt hair, 
somewhat like that worn by Lorenzo tie 
Mediti in the paintings or prints of him, 
by members of the Delia Rovera, Visconti, 
Este, and other families on coins of nearly 
the same period, and by Louis XII. of 
France on his 1< ranco-Italiau money, as 
well as in fact the fashion followed in the 
15th and Itith centuries "Ey all male person- 
ages of rank on the Continent. On the 
title of an e<lition of Donatus the Gram- 
marian, printed by Wynkyii de Worde 
about 14&t>, are four fieures with their 
hair similarly left to fall over the neck 
and shoulders, and numerous illustratious 
of the fashion occur iu Fairholt and 
Planche. The mode niuv be taken to have 
been borrowed from Italy. 

Hair (il.) Superstitions.— There 
is a vulgar notion that men's hair will 
sometimes turn grey upon a sudden and 
violent fright, to which Shakespear al- 
ludes in a speech of Falstatf to Prince 
Henry : " Thy father's beard is turned 
white with the news." Grey remarks : 
"This whimsical opinion was humorously 
bantered by a wag in a coffee-house ; who, 
upon hearing a young gentleman giving 
the same reason for the cliange of his hair 
from black to grey, observed that there 
was no great matter in it, and told the 
company that he had a friend, who wore 
a coal-black wig, which was turned grey 
by a fright in an instant." Of late years 
the large sums offered by the trade for 
hair of a particular hue and length have 
overcome in many instance."! the old re- 
pugnance to part with this ornament, 
not only on the ground of pride or vanity, 
but on that of superstitious fear : for it 
was anciently a current vulgar belief, that 
if any portion of hair was left about, the 
birds would steal it to build their nests 
with, a fatal con.sequence to the owner, 
especially if the bird was a pie. Going 
still farther back, we arrive at the bar- 
barous idea, of which Scott has availed 
himself in the "Pirate," that hair 
thrown into the sea had the power of kind- 
ling a storm, or (as Scott has it) of ap- 
peasing the waters. The hair from a 
calf's tail, inserted in the cow's ear, is 
supposed, or was formerly, to be efficaci- 
ous in making the mother forget the loss 
of its young one ; and the hair of a dog, 
which has bitten you, is held to be an 



antidote against any evil consequences, 
if given by the owner to the person bit- 
ten. But compare Huzlitt's Frovtrhs, 
1882, p. 19. 

Haicyon or KinerHsher.— See, as 
to the superstition about this bird, Nares, 
Glossary, 1859, in v., lldlcyon. 

Haiiow Eve at Oxford. — See 
Christmas Prince. 

Halioiw E'en.— In North Wales, ac- 
cording to Pennant, there was a custom 
upon all t^aints' Eve of making a great 
hr« called Coel Coeth, when every family 
about an hour in the night makes a great 
bonfire in tlie most conspicuous place near 
the house, and when the fire is almost ex- 
tinguished, every one throws a white 
stone into the ashes, having first marked 
it; then having said their prayers turn- 
ing round the fire, they go to bed. In the 
morning, as soon as thoy are up, they 
come to search out the stones, and if any 
one of them is found wanting they have a 
notion that the person who threw it in, 
will die before he sees another All Saints' 
Eve. They have a custom also of distri- 
buting Soul Cakes on All Souls' Day, at 
the receiving of which poor people pray to 
God to bless the next crop of wheat. But 
many of the.se customs, even iu Pennant's 
time, had fallen into disuse. In Owen's 
account of the Bards we read : " The au- 
tumnal fire is still kindled in North Wales, 
being on the eve of the first day of Nov- 
ember, and is attended by many cere- 
monies; such as running through the fire 
and smoke, each casting a stone into the 
fire, and ail running oil at the conclusion 
to escape from the black short-tailed sow : 
then suppiu^r upon parsneps, nuts, and 
apples : catching at an apple suspended 
by a string with the mouth alone, and the 
same by an apple in a tub of water: each 
throwing a nut into the fire; and those 
that burn bright, betoken prosperity to 
the owners through the following year, 
but tho.se that burn black and crackle, 
denote misfortune. On the following 
morning the stones are searched for in the 
fire, and if any be missing, they betide ill 
to those who threw them in." Owen has 
prefaced these curious particulars by the 
following observations: "Amongst the 
fir.st aberrations may be traced that of 
the knowledge of the great Huon, or the 
Supreme Being, which was obscured by 
the hieroglyphics or emblems of his differ- 
ent attributes, so that the grovelling 
minds of the multitude often sought not 
beyond those representations for the ob- 
jects of worship and adoration. This 
opened an inlet for numerous errors more 
minute : and many superstitions became 
attached to their periodical solemnities, 
and more particularly to their rejoicing 
fires, OD the appearance of vegetation iu 
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spring, and on the completion of harvest 
in autumn." 

Hallow Can in Scotland.— 

iShaw, in his Account of Moray, 
aaems tu consider the festivity of 
this niglit as a kind of harvest home re- 
joicing : "A solemnity was kept," says 
Tie, "on the eve of the first of November 
us a thanksgiving for the safe in-gather- 
ing of the produce of the fields. This I 
uni told, but have not seen it, is obsen-ed 
in Buchan and other counties, by having 
Hallow Kve fire kindled on some rising 
ground." Martin tells us that the inhabit- 
ants of St. Kilda, on the festival of All 
Saints, baked ' ' a large cake, in the form 
of a trjanglf, furrowed round, and which 
was to be all eaten that night." " The 
passion of prying into futurity," says 
Burns, in the notes to his poem, " makes 
a striking part of the history of human 
nature, in its rude state, in all ages and 
)iations ; and it may be some entertain- 
ment to a philosophic mind to see the re- 
mains of it among the more unenlightened 
in our own." He gives therefore the 
principal charms and spoils of this night, 
KO big with prophecy to the peasantry in 
the West of ticotlund. One of these by 
young women is by pulling stalks o'f 
corn: another by the blue clue: a thiid 
by eating the apple at the glass. Burns 
goes on to enumerate several other very 
ob.servnble euKtonis of divination on this 
even of Alihallows. The first is "Sowing 
Hemp seed." The second is : "' To winn 
three wechts o'naetiiings." Others are: 
"to fathom the stack three times," " to 
dip your left shirt sleeve in a burn where 
three Laiixls' lands meet " ; and the last 
is a singular species of divination "with 
three luggies or dishes." The minister of 
Logierait, in Perth.shire, says: "On the 
evening of the 31st of October, O.S. oraonj!; 
many others, one remarkable ceremony 



voted or fey, and is supposed not to live 
twelve months from that day. The peopli- 
received the consecrated tire from the 
Druid priests next morning, the virtues 
of which were supposed to continue for a 
year." The minister of Kirkniichael, in 
Peithshire, says: " The practice of light- 
ing bonfires on the first night of witit^i. 
accompanied with %'arious ccremouiei, 
still prevails in this and the neighbounag 
highlund parishes. Formerly the BalJow 
Even fire, a relic of Druidism^ was kindW 
in Buchan. Various magic ceremoniec 
were then celebrated to counteract the is- 
iliience of witches and demons, and to 
prognosticate to the young their succeo 
or di.sappointment in the matrimonial lot- 
terv. l^ese being devoutly finished, tie 
hallow fire was kindled, and guarded by 
the male part of the family. .Societies 
were formed, either by pique or humour, 
to scatter certain fires, and the attack and 
defence were often conducted with art 
and fury." -" But now the hallow fire, 
when kindled, is attended by children 
only : and the country girl, renouncinK 
the rites of magic, endeavours to enchant 
her swain by the charms of dress and of 
industry." Pennant tells us, in his 
"Tour in Scotland," that the young 
«vtiinen there determine the figure and siw 
of their husbands by drawing cabbages 
blind-fold on AUhallow Even. ''Th« first 
ceremony of Hallow-e'en is pulling each 
a stock or plant of kail. They must go 
out, hand-in-hand, with eyes 'shut, and 
pull the first they meet with. Its being 
big or little, straight or crooked, is pro- 
phetic of the size and shape of the gm ~ 
object of all their spells — the husband 
wife. If any yird or earth stick to 
toot, that is tocher or fortune; and 
taste of the custoc, that is the heart 
the stem, is indicative of the natural tern 
per and disposition. Lastly, the stems, or 
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observed. Heath, broom, and dressings I ^° K'^'® them their ordinarv appellation, 
of flax are tie<l upon a pole. This faggot *he runts, are placed somewhere above tiio 
''"■"' '^ ■ ■ iiJK ' head of the door; and the christian names 



of the people whom chance brings into the 
house, are, according to the priority of 
placing the runts, the names in question." 
Of the .scanty particulars known to us of 
the great Watt one is that his grands 
father, Thomas Watt, wos a baillie at 
Greenock, till his death in 1734, and in 



is then kindled. One takes it upon 
Hhoulders, and, running, bears it round 
the village. A croud attend. When the 
first faggot is burnt out, a second is bound 
to the pole, and kindled in the same mari- 
ner as oefore. Numbers of these blazing 
faggots are ofteti carried about together, 

ana when the night happens to be dark , 

they form a splendid illumination." The I ^!''^ capacity fined evil-doors on UalloMr 
ministerof Callander says; "On .\!1 ' ''''*"' ""ght. Tho Dundee Advertttrr, re- 
porting the celebration of the old Scotish 
festival of "Hallowe'en" at Balmoral 
Castle in 1871, says :—" The demonstra- 
tion has come to be known in Balmoral 
and throughout the district as ' The 
Queen's Hallowe'en ;' and in accordance 
with the royal desire, and following the 
custom of pa«t years, most of the people 
both on the BaJmoral and Abergeldie es^ 






Saints' Even they set up bonfires in every 
village. When the bonfire is consumed, 
the ashes are carefully collected into the 
form of a circle. There is a stone put in 
near the circumference, for every person 
of the several families interested in the 
hoiifire : and whatever stone is moved out 
of its place, or injured tiext morning, the 
person represented by that stone is de- 
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tates, turned out on Tuesday night, and 
formed a torchlight procession, which hud 
41 picturesfjue and imposing appearance. 
There uere altogether from 180 to 200 
turch-beurers ; and lier Majesty, with se- 
Teral members of the Hoynl family, vieived 
the Ecene with evident pleasure and satis- 
faction. Her Majesty remained for fully 
«u hour an intorested spectator of the 
procee<lings. After the torch-bearers had 
promenaded fur some time, the torches 
were heaped in a pile on the roadway a 
litle to the west, and in full view from the 
windows of the Castle. Empty boxes and 
other materials were soon added, and in a 
short time a splendid bontire blazed fa- 
mously, a gentle breeze holpingto fan the 
flames. Uer Majesty, the Prince and 

PrinoMB Louise, the Princess Beatrice, 
And the ladies and gentlemen of the suite, 
then retired indoors, and took up posi- 
tions at the windows to see the rest of the 
nierry-inaking. Dancing was begun with 
iiireat vigour round the bonfire. The de- 
monstration culminated in a vehicle con- 
taining a well got-up effigy of the Hallow- 
e'en witch being drawn to the tiro by a 
hand of sturdy Highhinders. The witch 
had a number of boys fur a guard of hon- 
our, headed by the piper, and in the rear 
'came Mr. Cowley, her Majesty's yager, 
whose workmanship the effigy was. The 
fire was kept up for a long time with fresh 
fuel, and when all hud danced till they 
«ould alnio-st dance no longer, the heiilth 
of her Mujesty was proposed by Mr. Cow- 
ley, and responde<i to with the utmost en- 
thusiasm, accompanied by three times 
three rounds of vociferous cheering. Later 
in the evening the servants and others 
about the Castle enjoyed a dance in the 
ghillie hall. The ball broke up at an early 
hour on We<lnesduy morning.'' In a news- 
paper of 1877, this custom is described 
aa still existing in Perthshire. 

Hallotwmasa. — In the " Festy- 
vall," 1511, is the following passage : " We 
rede in olde tyme good people wolde on 
All halowen daye bake brade and dele it 
for all crysten soules." On Allhallows' 
Day. or Hallowmass, it was an ancient 
English custom for poor persons and beg- 
gars to go a-souling, which signified to go 
round asking for money, to fast for the 
souls of the donors of alms or their kins- 
folk. In the " Two Gentlemen of Verona," 
Shake.spear makes Speed speak of some 
•one puling, " like a beggar at Hallow- 
mass." But the usage is referred to bv 
Scot in his " Discovery of Witchcraft/' 
1684. In Shropshire (and perhaps else- 
where) the children still go souung, as 
they did in Aubrey's day, on Hallowmass, 
and they sing the following verses, for 
■which I am indebted to a correspondent of 
" Notes and Queries " : 



"Soul! soul I for a soul-cake; 
Pray, good mistress, for a soul-cake. 
One for Peter, two for Paul, 
Three for them that made lis all. 
Soul ! soul ! for an apple or two ; 
If you've got no apples, pears will do. 
I'p with your kettle, and down with 

your pan • 
Give me a good big one, and I'll be 

gone. 

Soul ! soul ! Jtc. 
An apple or pear, a plum or a cherry, 
Is a very good thing to make us 

merry. 

Soul ! soul ! &c. 

Some of the richer sorts of persons in Lan- 
cashire and Herefordshire (among the pa- 
pists there) used to give cakes of oaten 
bread to the poor on this day : and they, 
in retribution of their charity, hold them- 
selves obliged to say this old couplet: 

— " God have your Saul, 
Beens and all." 

In the Cleveland country these loaves are 
called similarly Sau'mas Loaves. In the 
Whitby Glossary, they are described as 
'■ sets of square farthing cakes with cur- 
rants in the centre, commonly given by 
bakei-ii to their customers ; and it was 
usual to keep them in the house for good 
luck," In this last respect they resemoled 
the Good Friday bread and cross-buns. 
Mr. Brand's servant, who was a native ol 
Warwickshire, told him that seedcakes at 
Allhallows were also usual in that coun- 
try. Harvey, the Dublin conjurer, states 
that, on this Eve, which he characterizes 
as an " anile, chimerical solemnity," his 
servants demanded apples, ale, and nuts, 
and left him alone, while they went to en- 
joy themselves. 

In the Churchwardens' Accounts 
of Hevbridge, Essex, under lol7, are 
the following items : " Payed to An- 
drew Elvott, of Maldon, for newe raend- 
ynge of the bell knappelle agenste Hallow- 
masse, £0 Is. 8(1. Item, payed to John 
Gidney, of Maldon, for a new bell-roue 
ngenste Hallowmasse, £0 Os. 8<1." In the 
time of Henry VIII. •" the Vigil and rine- 
ing of bells all the night long upon AU- 
liuTlow day at night," was abolished. In 
the appendix also to Strype's " Annals," 
the following injunction, made early in 
the reign of Elizabeth, occurs : '' that the 
superfluous ringing of bels, and the super- 
stitious ringing of bels at Alhallown tide, 
and at All Souls' Day with the two nights 
next before and after, be prohibited." It 
is state<l in Kcthe's Sermon preached at 
Blandford, 1570, that "there was a cus- 
tom, in the papal times, to ring bells at 
.\11hallaw-tide for all Christian souls." 
No. 130 of " Mery Tales and Quicke An- 
swers," 15G7, however, is "Of the gentil- 
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man that checked hia temaot for talke of 
ryagfng." " A Gentilman, brought xp 
at London in ui In of court, was m»ry*a. 
and kepte an house in the countrer : and 
as he sate at supper with his neighbours 
aboute hyni, vpon an alhalow daie at 
night, amonge other commanication, he 
taljced of the solemne ringrng of the belles 
(aa was the vsage than)." The feast of 
AUhallowB is said to drire the Finns al- 
mCBt out of their irits. 

Hallowvmass in Scotland.— 
Martin, speaking of the Isle of Lewis, says 
that it was long before the minister there 
could persuade the people to reliDquish a 
ridiculous custom tney had of going by 
night on Hallow-tide to the Church of St. 
Mulray, whence one of their number went 
into the sea up to his waist, with a cup of 
ale brewed for the occasion with malt con- 
tributed by the inhabitants (each family 
giving a peck), and pouring the liquid 
into the water, addressed a propitiatory 
allocution to a sea-god called Shony, who 
was supposed to have an influence orei 
the crops. They then returned to church, 
observed a moment's dead silence, then 
extinguished at a given signal the candle 
on the altar, and proceeded to the fields, 
where the rest of the night was spent in 
revelry. 

Handi The. — It is probable that if an 
exhaustive research into the subject v.ere 
undertaken, the folk-lore of the Hand 
would occupy a considerable space, and 
develop many curious particulars. 

The practice of holding up the right 
hand as a mark of submission or as.'^ent 
is extremely ancient and very wi<lely 
hpread. A small silver coin of Udalric, 
Duke of Bohemia n012-37), bears on oue 
hide an open hand, which might have stood 
as a symbol of the Deity, or as a significa- 
tion of allegiance to his 8U7.«rain ; and the 
same type occurs in pennies of E<lw»rd 
the Elder, (901-57) and Ethelred II. of 
England, who began to reign in 979. In 
a coin of the former the third and fourth 
fingers are closed in token of the bestowal 
of the Latin benediction. Harrington 
says that it was anciently the custom for 
n person swearing fealty " to hold liiB 
hands joined together between those of 
his lord ; the reason for which seems to 
have been that some Lord had been assas- 
sinated under pretence of paying hom- 
age ; bat, while the tenant's hands con- 
tinued in this attitude, it was impossible 
for him to make such an attempt." Oh- 
serrntinns on the Statutes, 1775, p. 206. 
In the Sg-uire- of Ia)w Degree, where the 
King of Hungary takes the hero out of 
prison, and makes him swear to keep his 
counsel, it is said : 



' ° The BQuyer theire lielde rp bis haade. 
Hia byddyng oeuer be aJMMild witli- 
ctande." 

In the old story of Adam Bel. printed 
before 1636, and reproducing far earlier 
notions, we find ttie hand introduced 
where the outlaws come into the preaenc* 
of the king : 

" And when they came before our kyog, 
Aa it was the lawe of the lande, 
Thev kneled down without lettynge, 
And eche held vp his haude." 

Cetewayo held up his hand to oar Queen . 
but he stood erect . 

It may be .suggested that the custom 
of elevating the right hand — the hand 
which usually held the weapon — may 
have been designed, on tuo same 
principle as that indicated by Har- 
rington, at the outlet as a guarantee of 
goM faith and an assurance of security. 
In some Popish countries, and in our 
Canadian possession.s, which include the 
old Colony of New trance, the usage of 
holding up the right hand in making 
oath is supplement^ by the obligation til 
doing so before a crucifix, which is sus- 
pended in the Court for that purpos«. 
Where there is a search for weapons, the 
person concerned usually raises both his 
arms. Bingham has a quotation fro>' - 
Austin on superstitious observau 
among which, he snys, " You are told in a 
fit of convulsion or shortness of breath, to 
hold your left thumb with your right 
hand." Cited by IJourne. Inttq. \'mI(i., c. 
18. There is a superstition that the fore- 
finger of the right hand is venomous, and 
is therefore not fit to touch any wound or 
sore. " That a yellow death-mould may 
never appear upon your hand, or *ny 
part of your body," occurs among tJie 
omens introd\iced in Holiday's " Marriage 
of the Arts," 1618. It is still usual in part* 
of the country to tap the back of the hand 
or the forearm thrice to avert a bad omen 
(nbnt omen! )when a person has bet'ii 
speaking of his or her good health or umikI 
fortune. This I saw done at Bo« • 
near Manchester, in 1870, by the latf 
.\lexander Ireland. Gaule ridicules i;.^ 
popular belief that "a great thick hand 
denotes one not only strong but stout : a 
little slender one a person weak but tim- 
orous : a long hand and long fingers be- 
token a man not only apt for mechanical 
artifice, but libeially ingenious; but tho6» 
short, on the coutrnrv, note a foole and fit 
for nothing : an hard brawny hand signes 
dull and rude ; a soft hand, witty but ef- 
feminate ; on hairy hand, luxurious ; ]oDg& 
joynts signe generous, yet if they be thick 
withal, not so ingenious; the often clap- 
ping and folding of the hands note covet- 
ous; and their much moving in speech. 
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loquaciouR : an ambidexter is noted for 
ireful, crafty, injurious; short and fat 
fingers mark a man out for intemperate 
and silly; but lone and lenne, for witty: 
if his fingers crook upward, that shewes 
long nailes and crooked, sigite one brut- 
ish, ravenous, unchaste; very short nails, 
pale, and sharp, shew hira false, subtile, 
beguiling; and so round nails, libidinous: 
but nails broad, plain, white, thin and 
reddish, are the token of a very good wit." 
Ma(}-Astromancer poted, 187. It is not 
unusual in a family to see some of the 
children follow the father in possessihR 
long slender hands and fingers, and others 
the mother in having short and thick, or 
i-icf versa. A moist hand is vulgarly ac- 
counted a sign of on amorous constitution. 
The Chief Ju.stice, in "Henry IV., Part 
I\'." enumerates a dry hand among the 
characteristics of age and debility. 

The Cagots, a persecuted race in the 
P.vrenees, have been said to possess 
the power of makinf; an apple deco.v 
by holding it within the (land, their 
hands being remarkable for moist heat. 
Hence I heard a lady from Penrith say 
gravely that her mother was thought 
to have Cagot blood in her, because 
her hand was unusually hot and moi.st. 

-According to Grose, the Hand of 
Glory at one time formed a staple article 
of belief among housebreakers in many 
parts of France, Germany, and Spain. 
From Les Srcrctf <ht petit Albert, 1751, he 
translates the following passage: "I ac- 
knowledge that I never tried the Secret 
of the Hand of Glory, but I have thrice 
assisted at the definitive judgement of 
certain criminals, who under the torture 
confessed having used it. Keing asked 
what it was, how they prwured it, and 
what were its uses and properties!' they 
answered, first, that the use of the Hand 
of Glory was to stupefy those to whom it 
WBspresenttHl, and to render them motion- 
leM inaomuch (hat they could not stir 
any more than if they were dead ; .secondly 
that it was the hand of a hanged nnin ; 
and thirdly, that it must be prepared in 
the manner following:— Take the hand, 
right or left, of a person hanged and ex- 
posed on the highway : wrap it up in a 
piece of a shroud or winding-sheet, in 
which let it be well squeeze<I, to get out 
any .small quantity of bloo<l that may have 
remain'd in it : then put it into an earth- 
en vessel, with zimat, salt-petre, salt, and 
long pepper, the whole well powdered ; 
leave it fifteen days in that vessel; after- 
wards take it out, and expose it to the 
nofin-tide sun in the dog-days, till it is 
thoroughly dry ; and if the sun is not suf- 
ficient, put it into an oven heated with 
fern and vervain : then compose a kind of 
candle with the fat of a hanged man, vir- 



gin wax, and sisame of Lapland. The 
Hand of Glory is used as a candlestick to 
hold this candle, when lighted. Its pro- 
perties are that wheresoever any one goes 
with this dreadful instrument, the per- 
sons to whom it is presented will bo de- 
prived of ail power of motion. On being 
asked if there was no remedy or antidote 
to counteract this charm, they said the 
Hand of Glory would cea.se to take effect, 
and thieves could not niako use of it, if 
the threshold of the door of the house, and 
other places by which they might enter, 
were onointed with an unguent composed 
of the gall of a black cat, the fat of a 
white hen, and the blood of a screech-owl ; 
which mixture must necessarily bo pre- 
pared during the dog-days." Grose adds 
that the mode of preparation appears to 
have been given by a judge. In the latter 
there is a striking resemblance to the 
charm in Macbeth. Grose says that " a 
dead man's hand is supposed to have the 
quality of dispelling tumours, such as 
wens, or swelled glands, by striking with 
it nine times the place affected. It 
seems as if the hand of a person dying a 
violent death was deemed particularly 
efficacious, as it very frequently happens 
that nurses bring children to be stroked 
with the hands of executed criminals, oven 
whilst they are hanging ou the gallows." 
He adds: "Moss growing on a human 
skull, if dried, powdered, and taken a8 
snuff, will cure the head-ach." "The 
chips or cuttings of a gibbet or gallows, 
on which one or more persons have been 
executed or exposed, if worn next the 
skin, or round the neck in a bag, will cure 
the ague, or prevent it." Brand relates 
that he saw aoout 1790 some saw-dust, in 
which blood was absorbed, taken for the 
purpose of charming away some disease 
or other from off the scaffold on the be- 
heading of one of the rebel lords in 1746. 
In a newspaper. 1777, it is said: " .\fter 
he (Doctor Dodd) had hung about ten 
minutes, a very decently dressed young 
woman went up to the gallows in order to 
have a wen in her face stroked by the Doc- 
tor's hand, it being a received opinion 
among the vulgar that it is a certain cure 
for such a disorder. The executioner, 
having untied the doctor's hand, strokea 
the part affected several times therewith." 
But at the execution of Crowley the mur- 
derer at Warwick in 1845 a similar scene 
is described in the newspapers : " .\t least 
five thousand persons wore mustered on 
this occasion to witness the dying moments 
of the unhappy culprit. ... As is usual 
in such cases, a number of females were 
present, and scarcely had the soul of the 
deceased taken its farewell flight from its 
earthly tabernacle, than the scaffold was 
crowded by members of the 'gentler sex ' 
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afflicted with wens in the neck, with white 
•welliDgs ID the knees, Ac., upon whoM 
sfflictiona the cold clammy hand of the 
•offerer waa paased to and fro for the bene- 
fit of his executioner." 

I hare somewhere read, that the 
ctutom of kiauoK the hand bjr way of 
salutation is derired from the manner 
in which the ancient Persians wor- 
shipped the sun : which was by first 
layme their hands upon their mouths, 
and then lifting them up by way of ado- 
ration. A practice which receives illus- 
tration from a passage in the Book of Job, 
a work replete with allusions to ancient 
manners — " If I beheld the sun, when it 
•hined, or the moon walking in brightness ; 
and my heart hath been secretly enticed, 
or my mouth hath kissed my hand." 
Areharologia, xxxi., 26-7. In a paper in 
the .■In^iijiiorv for 1891, on Handprints 
and F'ootprints on Stones, Morgaret 
Btokes instances caaes of haud-markings 
or impressions of handg or fingers aa- 
■ociat«d in the popular mind abroad or in 
tlie East with miraculous properties. 

Handball or Jeti de Paume. - 
One of the most ancient games. perhapK, 
in the norld, which was known to the 
Oreeks under the name of Bphairisis, and 
to the lUimans as Pila. It is introduced 
on some of the coins of Laris$a in Thes- 
•aly (Head's Jliitoria .Viimoriini, 1887, p. 
254). It was originally, even among the 
moaem nations, played with the hand, 
which was protected by a thick glove : 
hence came tne French jeu de paume : and 
t he racket was a comparatively recent im- 
provement. Fitrstephen seems to allude 
to this sport, where ne -says : " .\fter din- 
ner, all the youths go into the fields, to 
play at the ball. The scholurs of every 
school have their ball, or bastion, in their 
handJs. The antient and wealthy men of 
the city come forth on horseback, to see 
the sport of the young men, and to take 
part of the pleasure, in beholding their 
agility- See Halliwell in v., where Stowe's 
Survey, 1720, is cited for the custom of 
playing at this on Easter-day for a tansy 
oake. The following beautiful description 
in the " Mona Catharinie " may almost 
equally be applied to hand-ball : 

" His datur orbiculum 

Pnecipiti — levem per gramina mittere 

lapsu : 
Aftt aliis, quorum pedibus liducia 

major 
Sectari, et jam jam salienti insistere 

prtedis ; 
Aut volitontem alte longequc per aera 

pulsum 
Suspiciunt, pronosque inhiant, captan- 

que volatus, 




Sortiti fortnnam ocolia; mambuaqii»| 
paratis 

Expectant proprioreca, intercipiuntque 
caducum.' — p. 6. 
Compare what has been said oader G<Af. 

Hand-FastlnflT'— There waa a r^ 
markable kind of marriage-ooatract 
among the ancient Danes called Hand-f ea- 
ting. It is mentioned in Ray^s " Gloaea- 
rium Northanhymbricum" in liis collection 
of local words. " Hand-fsestning, promis- 
■io, qxuB sit stipulata manu, sire cires 
fidem suam principi spondeant. sire mu- 
tuum inter se matrimoniiun inituri, a 
phrasi fasia hand, quse notat dextram 
dextrse jungere." Ihre " Olosaar. Suio- 
Gothicum," in v. : Ibid, in r. Briillop. 
Brudkaup. In "The Christian State of 
Matrimony," 1543, p. 43 verso, we re«d: 
" Yet in thys thynge also must I waraa 
evorye rea.=onable and honest parson, to 
beware that in contractyng or maryage 
they dysaemble not, ner set forthe any 
lye. Efvery man lykewyse must esteme 
the parson to whom he is handfasted, nooe 
otherwyse than for his owne spooM, 
though as yet it be not done in the churrh 
ner in the streate. — After the handfaet- 
ynge and makyng of the contracte y* 
churchgoyng and weddyng shuld not be 
differed to longe, le^t the wickedde soue 
hys ungracious sode in the meane season. 
Into this dysh hath the Dyvell put hia 
foote and mengled it wythe many wyckcd 
uses and coustumes. For in some plocefi 
ther is such a maner, wel worthy to oe re- 
buked, that at the handefasting ther ia 
made a greate feaste and superfluous banc- 
ket, and even the same night are the two 
handfasted personnel brought and laved 
together, yea, cert an wekes afore they go 
to the chyrch." 

In 1794, the Minister of Eskdalemiiir. 
Dumfries, mentioning an annual fnir 
held time out of mind at the meeting 
of the Black and XSTiite Esks, now 
entirely laid aside, reported : "At that 
fair it was the custom for the unmarri 
persons of both sexes to choose a com- 
panion according to their liking, with 
whom they were to live till that time next 
year This was called hand-fasting, or 
hand m fist. If thev were pleas^ wit 
each other at that time, then thev con 
tmued together for life: if not thevs^oa 
rated, and were free to make anothe 
choice as at the first. The fruit of th 

attached to the disaffected person In. 
later tjmes when this part of the countrya 
belonged to the Abbacy of Mel rose a • 
priest to whom they gave the name' of' 
Book I'bosom (either because he carri^ 
in his bosom a Bible or perhaps a rejn^t 
ter of the mornages). came from time u^ 
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time to confirm the marriages. This place 
is only a small distance from the Roman 
onciinipment of Castle-o'er. May not the 
fair have been first instituted when the 
Romans resided there? And may not the 
' hand-fast iiiR ' have taken its rise frum 
their manner of celebrating ninrriage, ex 
usu, by which, if n woman, with the con- 
sent of her parents or (fuardiatiK, lived 
with a man for a year, without being ab- 
sent three nights, she became his wife': 
Perhaps, when Christianity waa intro- 
duced the form of marriage may have been 
lookefl upon as imperfect, without con- 
firmation by a priest, and therefore, one 
may have been sent from time to time for 
this purpose." Compare Betrothal, 
Tiothplif/ht. Ac, and Hazlitt's Mono- 
graph on Shakespear, 2nd edit. 1903, p. 
9, where the case of the poet and his wife 
is treatc<l. 

Handicap.— Under September 18, 
1G60, Pepvs notes, that some of his pKrt.¥, 
al the Mitre in Wood Street, "fell to 
handicap, a sport that I never knew be- 
fore, which was very good " ; but unftirtu- 
nately he has furnished no particulars. 
WoB it an early anticipatiou of a table 
game of race-horses? 

Hand in and Hand Out.— Halh- 
well thus de.'^cribe.s this amu.sGinent : "A 
company of young people are drawn up 
in 11 circle, when one of tnern, pitche«l upon 
by lot, walks round the band, and, if a 
I boy, hits a girl, or if a girl, she strikes a 
F /fcoy whom she chooseB, on which the party 
•v^/ striking and the party struck run in pur- 
P^. suit of each other, till the latter is caught,' 
' >whoBe lot it then becomes to perform the 
same part." It seems equally impossible 
to determine whetlier this was identical 
with the hand-out mentione<l by Sir .lohn 
Harington or with the Hand-in-Hand-out 
prohibited by 17 Edw. IV. c. 2. If the 
latter were the case, some licentious out- 
growth from the original game has to be 
supposed, and it seems more logical to 
infer that the Edward statute had a differ- 
ent pastime in view, though Harington's 
Hand-out may very well have been the one 
objected to by the law, and still more or 
less pursue<l. 

Handkerchief.— We gather from 
Howes's .Additions to Stow's Chronicle 
that, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, " it 
was the eu.stome for maydes and gentil- 
women to give their favorites, as tokens of 
their love, little handkerchiefs of about 
three or four inches square, wrought 
round about, and with a button or a tas- 
sel at each corner, and a little one in the 
middle, with silk and threed : the best 
edged with a small gold lace or twist, 
which being foulded up in foure crosse 
L foldes, so as the middle might be seene, 
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gentlemen and others did usually weare 
them in their hatts, as favours of their 
loves and mistresses. Some cost six pence 
apiece, some twelve pence, and the richest 
sixteene pence." It appears, from a pas- 
sage in Hey wood's " hayre Mayde of the 
Exchange," 1607, that it. was not unusual 
to furnish these handkerchiefs with amor- 
ous devices worked in the corners. It is 
where Phillis brings the handkerchief to 
the Cripple of Fanchurcli to be so em- 
broider&a. She says : 

"Only this handkercher, a young gentle- 
woman 

Wish'd me to acquaint you with her 
mind herein : 

In one corner of the same, place wanton 
Love, 

Drawing his bow, shooting an amorous 
dart— 

Opposite against him an arrow in an 
heart : 

In a third corner picture forth Disdain, 

A cruel fate unto a loving vein ; 

III the fourth draw a springing laurel- 
tree, 

Circled about with a ring of poesy." 

In Sampson's pliiy of "The Vow- 
Breaker," 1036, act i." sc. 1. Miles, a mil- 
ler, is introduced telling his sweetheart, 
on going away to the wars: "Mistress 
I'rsula, 'tis not iinknowne that I hav» 
lov'd you; if 1 die, it shall bo for your 
sake, and it shall be valiantly: I leave an 
haad-kercher with you : 'tis wrought with 
blew Coventry : let me not^ nt my returne, 
fall to my old song, she had a clowte 01 
mine sowde with blew Coventry, and so 
hang myself at your infidelity.' In an 
account of Dunton Church, in Barnstable 
Hundred, Essex, is the following remark : 
" Here has been a custom, time out of 
mind at the churching of a woman, for 
her to give a white Cambrick Handker- 
chief to the minister as an offering. Mo- 
rant's Eater, i., 219. This is observed by 
Mr. liOwis in his ' History of the Isle of 
Thanet,' where the same custom is kept 
up." 

Handsel. — The first money taken at 
a market or fair. It is still usual, both 
here and abroad, to spit on it, and in Italy 
and Portugal, in the cose of an ordinary 
^ift to the poor, the recipient will spit on 
it, press it to his forehead, and cross him- 
self with the benefaction. Lemon's Dic- 
tionary, 1783, explains " Handsell," "the 
first money received at market, which 
many superstitious people will spit on, 
either to render it tenacious that it may 
remain with them, and not vanish away 
like a fairy gift, or else to render it pro- 
pitious and lucky, that it may draw more 
money to it." It is quoted in the "Fed- 
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I lar's Lamentation," an old ballad (circ& 
1640): 

" Come, pretty f&ir maids, then make 

no delay, 
Bat give me year handsel, and pack 
me away." 

Handsel Monday and Tues- 
day. — " The minister of Moulin, in 
Perthshire, informs us, that ' beside the 
stated fees, the master (of the parochial 
school there) receives some small gratuity, 
generally two-pence or three-pence, from 
each scholar, on Handsel-Monday or 
Shrove-Tuesday. It is worth mention- 
ing that one William Hunter, a collier, 
was cured in the year 1758 of an invete- 
rate rheumatism or gout, by drinking 
freely of new ale, full of barm or yest. The 
poor man had been confined to his bed for 
a year and a half, having almost entirely 
I lost the use of his limbs. On the evening 
'of Handsel Monday, as it is called, (i.e., 
the first Monday of the New Year, O.S.) 
some of his neighbours came to make 
merry with him. Though he could not 
rise, yet ho always took his share of the 
ale, as it passed round the company, and, 
in the end, became much intoxicated. The 
consequence was, that he had the use of 
his limbs the next morning, and was able 
to walk about. He lived mure than twenty 
years after this, and never had the small- 
est return of his old complaint." 

Handy-Dandy.— By far the most 
copious and satisfactory account of this 
ancient Knglish game is to be found in 
Mr. Halliwell's " Popular Rhymes and 
Nursery Tales," 1849, to which 1 must 
beg to refer the reader. The earlte.st allu- 
sion to it yet discovered is the passage in 
" Pier-s Ploughman," cited by Mr. Hnlli- 
well. Drowne, in the fifth song of " Bri- 
tannia's Pastorals," 1014, describes it as 
a boy's game : 

" Who so hath scene young lads (to 
sport theraselues). 

Run in a low ebbe to the sandy shelues ; 

Whore seriously they worke in digging 
wels. 

Or building childish forts of cockle- 
shels ; 

Or liquid water each to other bandy ; 

Or with the pibbles play at handy- 
dandy — " 

This game is mentioned in the dedication 
to Mr. William Lilly, by Democritus Psou- 
domantis, of Pantagruel's Prognostica- 
tion, about 1645. But Halliwcit (Archaic 
Dictionary, in v.) cites the Nomenclator 
of Adrianus Junius for some description 
of handy-dandy different from the ordin- 
ary game, " the play called handle dandie 
or the casting or pitching of the barre," 
Perhaps this was some foreign variety. 



Cornelius Scriblerus, in forbidding certain 
sports to his son Martin till he is better 
informed of their antiquity, says : " Nei- 
ther cross and pile, nor ducks and drakes, 
are quite so ancient as handy-dandy, tbcr 
Macrobius and St. Augustine take notice 
of the first, and Minutius Foelix describes 
the latter ; but handy-dandy is mentiaaed 
by Aiistotle, Plato, and Aristophanes." 

Hanging: out the Besom.— 
The appearance of a besom on the top of 
a ship's mast is certainly not always an 
indication of the vessel l>eing for sale, as 
it is also usual to place it there, when the 
craft is in port being cleaned or nnder 
repair. To naug out a besom from a house 
is in some places received as a sign that 
the master is from home. Comp. Broom. 

Hangrman's Wagres.— In a letter 
to Edward King, Ksq., Pre.sident of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Dr. Pegge has en- 
tered with some minuteness and care into 
this question, and into the origin of the 
old, but now obsolete, practice of present- 
ing the public executioner with thirteen 
pence halfpenny (the Scotish merk, minus 
two placks), as his wages for performing 
the unenviable task. Pegge's paper ought 
to be read as it stands without curtail- 
ment. But it is certainly strange that 
Brand and his editor should, both of them, 
have overlooked this point, which was 
worth at least a reference to the place, 
where it is discussed. It is generally 
known, that the hangman is ex-oflicio the 
sheriff's deputy, and that, in default of a 
per.'^on to execute the ofiice, the sheriff him- 
self would even now be obliged to act. It 
is observable, as regards the wages of the 
executioner, that by Halifax Law oo 
man (•■luld be punished capitally for a 
theft not exceeding thirteenpence half- 
penny; the coincidence is curious: but it 
may be nothing more than a coincidence. 
The earliest example of the grant of « 
prisoner's clothes to anyone is not to tha, 
executioner, but to the person whom thi 
authorities chose to dig the grave. Thui 
in Adam Bel, 1536: — 

The Justice called to hym a ladde, 
Cloudesles clothes sholde he haue. 
To take the mesure of that yeman. 
And therafter to make hys graue. 

It reads as if the Justice himself per 
formed the office in this particular case ; 
yet the sheriff was present. 

Happy Foot.— In a statistical 
count of the parish of Forglen, co. Baniff^ 
drawn up about 1795, it is said: "There 
are happy and unhappy feet. Thus thejr 
wish bridegrooms and brides a happy foot, 
and to prevent any bad effect, they salute 
those they meet on the road with a kiss. 
It is hard, however, if any misfortune 
happens when you ore passing, that you 
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should be blamed, when neither you nor 
yoar feet ever thought of the matter." 
Stat. Ace. xiv., 541. 

Hare. — The ancient Romnns niade use 
of haroa for the purposes of divination. 
Thoy were never killed for the table. IJor- 
laso tells us of "a remarkable ivay of 
divining related of Donduca or Boadicea 
Queen of the Iceni — when she had ha- 
rangvied her soldiers to spirit them up 
against the Romans, she opened her 
bosom and let go a hare, which she had 
there concealed, that tbe augurs might 
thence proceed to divine. The frichted 
animal made such turnings and windings 
in her course, as, nccordinis^ to the then 
rules of judging, prognosticated happy 
success. The joyful multitude made loud 
huzzas, Boadicea seized tbe opportunity, 
approved their ardour, led them straight 
to their enemies, and gained the victory." 
Antig. of Cornwall, p. 135. 'Tis perhaps 
hence that they have been accounted omin- 
ous by the vulgar. Coesar's Comment., p. 
89. An opinion was formerly entertained 
both in England and abroad, that a hare 
crossing the path of any one was a portent 
of misfortune, and a warning to return, or 
retrace one's steps; and of this almost 
universal superstition our own early writ- 
ers, and those of the Continent, abound 
in confirmations. Sir Thomas Browne 
tells us, " if an hare cross the highway, 
there are a few above three score years 
that are not perplexed thereat, which, 
notwithstanding, is but an augurial ter- 
ror, according to that received expression 
luauspioatum dat iter oblatus lepus. .\nd 
the ground of the conceit was probably no 
greater than this, that a fearful animal, 
pasiiiug by us, portended unto us some- 
thing to be feared : as, upon the like con- 
sideration, the meeting of a fox presaged 
some future imposture. These good or 
bad signs sometimes succeeding according 
[to fears or desires, hare left impressions 
ftnd timorous expectations in credulous 
minds for ever." Home adds: "... In 
BO much as some in company with a 
woman great with childe have upon the 
lorossing of such creatures, cut or torn 
jiome of the clothes off that woman with 
lohilde, to prevent (as they imagined) the 
ill luck that might befall her. I know I 
tell you most true ; and I hope in such a 
subject as this, touching these supersti- 
tions, I shall not offend in acquainting 
you with these particulars." Demonolo- 

gie, 1660, p. 60. Among the Forfarshire 
shermen, the portent of the hare 
crossing the path, which in many 
other places is regarded as unlucky, 
has aumcient influence to deter any 
one from going out. See Machin's "Dumb 
Knight," 1608, Hazlitt's Dodslev, x: 
Halls "Characters of Vertues and Vices," 



1608: Melton's " Astrologaster," 1620, p. 
45 ; Burton's " Anatomy of Melancholy," 
1621, p. 214 : Ellison's '"^Trip to Benwel," 
p. Ix. ; Mason's " Anatomie of Sorcery," 
1G12, p. 85 ; Gaule's " Mag-Astromancer 
Posed," etc., p. 181 ; Ramsey's " Elmin- 
thologia," 1668, p. 271. Alexander ab 
Alexandre, " Geniales Dies," vol. v. p. 
13; Bebelius, " Facetiie," 1516, sign. E 3; 
Townson's " Travels in Hungarii'." Pepys 
seems to have believed in tlie virtues of a 
hare's foot as a preservative against the 
colic ; but he did not at first apply it pro- 
perly : for in the Diary, January 20, 
1G04-5, there is this odd entry: " llonie- 
ward, in my way buying a hare, and tak- 
ing it home, which arose upon my dis- 
course to-day with Mr. Batten, in West- 
minster Hall, who showed me my mistake, 
that my hare's foot hath not the joynt to 
it, and assures me he never had his cho- 
lique since he carried it about with him; 
and it is a strange thing how fancy works 
for I no sooner handled his foot, but I 
became very well, and so continue." 

Hatro and Hounds. ^.An out-door 
sport, where a youth (the hare) starts in 
advance, and traverses a line of country, 
dropping, as he proceeds, Komething to 
indicate his route, and is itoUowed by the 
others — tlie hounds, who have to get up 
to him, and capture him. AU aredressea 
in jerseys, and the amu.sement seems to 
have nothing to recommend it, as the ex* 
erci.';e is too violent to suit many boys or 
young men. Saturday afternoons during 
all seasons of the year are occupied in this 
way by seekers of active recreation. 

Harper. — Puttenham speaks of 
" blind harpers or such like tauerne min- 
strels that give a fit of mirth for a groat, 
and their matters being for the most part 
stories of old time, as the Tale of Sir 
Topas, the Reportes of Bevis of South- 
ampton, Guy of Warwicke, Adam Bell, 
uiiu Clynirae of the Clough, and such other 
old romances, or histoncall rimes, made 
purposely for recreation of the common 
people at Christmasse diners and Bride- 
ales, and in tauernes and ale-bouses, and 
such other places of base resort." "There 
is the tract by Martin Parker, 1641, en- 
titled The Poet's Blind Man's BoiKjh ; or. 
Have avioiip You, my Blind Harpers. Pos- 
sibly the blindness, real or supposed, was 
found remunerative. 

Harvest.— Macrobius tells us that, 
among the ancients, the masters of fami- 
lies, when they had got in their harvest, 
were wont to feast with their servants, 
who had laboured for them in tillinf^ tbe 
ground. In exact conformity to tins, it 
is common among us, when the fruits 
of the earth are gathered in and 
laid in their proper repositories, to pro- 
vide a plentiful supper for the harvest 
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men and the serrants of the family. At 
this entertainment all are in the modem 
revolutionary idea of the word perfectly 
equal. Here is no distinction of persons ; 
but master and servant sit at the same 
table, converse freelv together, and spend 
the remainder of the night in dancing, 
singing, Ac, in the most easy familiarity. 
•Saturn. Conrir, cap. 10. Durandus 
mentions that it was formerly usual among 
the Gentiles for the servants, both male 
and female, to take their masters' or em- 
ployers' places after the gathering-in of 
the harvest, and usurp their authority for 
a time. Halionale. vi., 86. Bourne thinks 
the original of both these customs 
is JewiMi, and cites Hospinian, who 
tella us that the heathens copied 
this custom of the Jews, and at 
the end of their harvest, offered up 
their first fruits to the gods. For the 
Jews rejoiced and feasted at the getting 
in of the harvest. This festivity is un- 
doubte<lly of the most remote anticiuity. 
In the " Roman Calendar " I fina the 
following observation on the eleventh of 
June: (the hari-ests in Italy are much 
earlier than with us). " The season of 
reapers, and their custom with rustic 
pomp." Theophylact mentions " Sceno- 
pegi*. quod celebrant in gratiarum actio- 
nem propter convectaa Fruges in Mense 
Reptembri. Tunc enim gratias agebant 
Deo, coni'ectis omnibus fructibus, Ac." — 
Theoph. in 7 cat). Joan. Vacuna, so 
called, as it is said, a vncando, among the 
ancients, was the name of the goddess to 
whom rustics sacrificed at the conclusion 
of harvest. 

That men in all nations where 
agricnlture flourished should have ex- 

gresaed their joy on this occasion 
y some outward ceremonies, has 
ita foundation in the nature of things. 
Bowing is hope ; renping, fruition of the 
expected good. To the husbandman, 
whom the fear of wet, blights, &c., had 
harrssaed with great anxiety, the comple- 
tion of his wishes could not fail of impart- 
ing *n enviable feeling of delight. 
Festivity is but the reflex of inward joy, 
and it could hardly fail of being produced 
on this occasion, which is a temporary 
suspension of every care. The respect 
shown to servants at this season seems to 
hare sprung from a grateful sense of their 
good services. Every thing depends at 
Hiis juncture on their labour and dispatch. 
In Carew's "Survey of Cornwall," p. 20. 
verso, " an ill kerned or saved harvest" 
occurs. We do not recognise among more 
modern European societies any analogue 
to the Roman Fnrnamlin or rites to the 
goddess Fornax for the happy tnking of 
the corn, which concluded, with the har- 
itself and other early local institu- 




tions, with a period of lif'*"'-^ Vnown as 
Slultonim Ftrin. The / i- ,««: 

ditionally established by -" «^ •»«» 

on the ISch of February. 

Harvest In Scotland.— Moreain 
tells us that Popery, in imitation of th», 
brings home her chaplet* of corn, »-njci« 
she suspends on poles, that offerings are 
made on the altars of her tutelar go«ls. 
while thanks are returned for the collected 
stores, and prayers are made for futare 
ease aad rest. " Images too of straw ot 
stubble, be adds, are wont to be earned 
about on this occasion ; and that in Eng-J 
land he himself saw the rustica bringing I 
home in a cart a figure made of com, ] 
round which men and women were sing- 
ing promiscuously, preceded by a drum or 
piper. Popa<u»,'p. 173, v. Vacona. John-, 
son tells us, in his "Tour to the Hebri^ 
that he saw the harvest of a small 
in one of the Western Islands. The stT 
of the sickle were timed by the modala- 
tion of the harvest song, in which all their 
voices were united. 'Thejr accompany, in 
the Highlands, every action whicn can be 
done in equal time with an appropriate 
strain, which has. they say, not much 
meaning, but its effects are regularity ; 
cheerfulness. The ancient proceleusn 
song, by which the rowers of gaUie« 
animated, may be supposed to have 
of this kind. There is now an oar 
used by HebriJians. In the " Statistic 
Account of Scotland," it is said, " There 
is one family on the Cupar-Grange Kstate, 
which has hisen there a century. The for- 
mer tenant in that fomily kept a piper tol 
play to his shearers all the time of harvest,! 
and gave him his harvest-fee. The slow-f 
est shearer had always tlie drone behind 
him. In Henry IV.'s time, the FrenchI 
peasants were accustomed to regale after 
the getting in of the harvest, on what waal 
called a harvest Gosling. Armstrong saja; 
" Their harvests are generally- gather ' 
by the middle of June: and, as the cor_ 
ripens, a number of boys and girls statiod 
themselves at the edges of the fields and 
on the tops of the fence walls to friehl 
away the small birds with their shouts an<f 
cries. This puts one in mind of Vircirt 
precept in the first book of his QeorgicksJ 

' Et sonitu terrebis aves' 

and was a cu.stom, I doubt not, among th« 
Roman farmers, from whom the anci<>nl 
Minorquins learned it. Thev also 
for the same purpose, a split reed • whic& 
makes a horrid rattling, as thev shaltA it 
with their hands. Hist: of Jl/iVorca 177j 
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A personal fnend of the writer saw 
farmer near Edinburgh, about t«n vear 
ago, personally superintendinE tb« 



n.ns process, a.ssisted by his dauRhteri 
and lie «iis a man of large fortun.. K«»«rj 
Harvest Doll.- a„ old wom«,J 
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who in n. case of this nature is respectable , 
authority, at a village in Nnrtliuinbcrlund, 
informed Mr, Brand, that in the first half 
of the 18th century, they usetl every where 
to dress up something siniilur to the 
figure above describetl, at the end of har- 
vest, whifh was caletl a Harvest Doll or 
Kern Baby. This iiorthorn word is plainly 
a corruption of corn baby or image, as 
is the Kern Supper or Corn Supper. 
Comp. Ildirist. 

Harvest Home. — In Tusser's 
" Husbandry," 1580, under August, are 
the following lines alhuling to this festi- 
vity: 

" In harvest time, harvest folkc, serv- 
ants and all, 

Should make, ailtogither, good cheere 
in the hall, 

And fill out the black bol of bleith to 
their song. 

And let them be inerie al harvest time 
long. 

Once ended thy harvest, let none be 
begilde, 

Please such as did please thee, man, 
woman, and child. 

Thus doing, with alwoy suche helpo as 
they cau, 

Thou winnist the praise of the labour- 
ing man." 

On which is this not« in Hilman : "This, 
the poor labourer thinks, crowns all, a 
good supper must be provided, and every 
one that did any thing towards the inning 
must now have some reward, ns ribbons, 
laces, rows of pins to boys and girls, if 
never so small, for their encouraeeraent ; 
and, to bo sure, plumb-pudding. The men 
must now have some better than best 
<Irink, which, with a little tobacco and 
their screaming for their largesses, thfir 
business will soon be done.'' Tusser litili- 
vivus, 1710, ed. 1749, 104. In another 
part of Tusscr's work under " The Plough- 
man's Feast Days," are the.se lines: 

" For all this good feasting, yet art 

thou not loose, 
Til ploughnmn thou givest his harvest 

home goose ; 
Though goose go in stubble, I passe not 

for that. 
Let goose have a goose, be she lean, bo 

she fat." 

On which Hilman remarks: "The goose 
is forfeited, if they overthrow during har- 
Test." In his " Travels," in Engl.md and 

' «lse where, temp. Elizabeth, speaking of 
Windsor, Hentzner says, " As we were re- 
turning to our inn we happened to meet 

, some country people celebrating their har- 
vest home ; their last load of com they 
«rown with flowers, having besides an im- 
age richly dressed, by which perhaps they 



would signify Ceres : this they keep mov- 
ing about, while men and women, men and 
maid-servants, riding through tlie streets 
in the cart, shout as loud as they can till 
they arrive at the barn." In Cornwall, 
it should seem, they hove " Harvest Din- 
ners " ; and the.s6, too, not given immedi- 
ately at the end of the harvest. *• The 
harvest dinners," says Carew, " are held 
by every wealthy man, or, as we term it, 
everv good liver, between Michaelmas ana 
Camllenias, whereto he inviteth his next 
neighbours and kindred. And, though it 
beare only the name of a dinner, yet the 
ghests take their supper also with them, 
and consume a great part of the night 
after in Christmas rule. Neither doth 
the good cheere wholly expire (though it 
somewhat decrease) but with the end of 
the weeko." Surcen, 1603, 68. Steven- 
son thus glances at the customs of harvest 
home. '• The furmenty pot welcomes 
home the harvest cart, and the garland of 
flowers crowns the captain of the reapers ; 
the battle of the field is now stoutly 
fought. The pipe and the tabor are now 
busily wt n-work. and the lad and the 
lass will have no lead on their heels. O, 
'tis the merry time wherein honest neigh- 
bours make good cheer and God is glorified 
in his blessings on the earth." Twelve 
Monctks, 16(>1, p. 37 (August). 

" Hoacky is brought 
Home with hallowin. 
Boys with Plumb-cake, 
The cart following. 

Poor Itohin for 1676. A newspaper for 
1773 says : " A few days ago a melancholy 
accident happened neor Worcester at a 
harvest home. As neor thirty persons 
were coming from the field in a waggon, 
it ot'erturnM, whereby great part of the 
company had one or other of their limbs 
broken, or were dangerously bruised, and 
one young woman was killed on the spot." 
Thomson, in his " Seasons," (.\utumn}, 
has left us a beautiful description of this 
annual festivity of hnrve.'^t home. Other 
terms for it are the Mell, Kern, or 
Chcrn Supper, and the Imjathering or 
Inning. Cuthbert Bode, in Notes and 
(Queries, October 12, 1875, gives the follow- 
ing account of a Rutland custom: — "On 
Wednesday evening, Sep. 18, 1875, T was 
at a farm-hou.se in the county of Rutland, 
and saw " the last load " brought in. As 
marking the conclusion of harvest, and, 
a.s they termed it, " harvest home," the 
load (of beans) was decorated with green 
boughs; and on the top of the load were 
several children, who were lustily cheering 
as the waggon came lumbering along the 
road. It was eight o'clock, ond a resplen- 
dent harve.st-moon was just ri.sinir nn-o,. tim 
trees that girdled the old cbur 
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the f,ir-:ers stackyard. A company of Harvest Lord and l-ady^— The 

u* *:;•■: a': his zi'--} to watch the scene, two prir.c:pal reapers are known in tte 

Near '.■: us. but'co.iceale-i by the heJge. eastern counties as the HarTv'rt Lord and 

were t .■? fe~j'.e ar.'i other servants, ready Lady. The iomer. says t orby. usee to 

prepirvd :f.th b-ckets •;■:" — ater and pitcii- fa« adire#Be«i as "' My Li:r-i."' He directs 

ers. a= i als-j with baskets •:i apples. As the rperat-.o-s of his cc rnpanioas. There 

the l.;st l.ad passe«i us. with its drivers :s r.o either dignity attai;:i*'i to the rank. 

»cd x-.upa-ts ihoutin^ ■ Harvest h.;=:e : ' unles.* ;t ce the ir>- and second pla<:« re- 

ani •:'--^T:r.z. the l:ers-:n-wait behind the spectirely at the harvi.st !!■:=;«. _ In the 

he<iie 'udienlv r.se us t.; view and pe".te.i P. -ir.y }i:;:z:--'. z-lt N.:ve=.-.*r. 1~33. is a 

the Tj4:;;:n-l.a.i w-.th'a sh..'aer cf apples. representat::n .;£ the H:p Qtieen. vr.<i 

and a".~; i.ishe-i p-.t^hers full of water ever app^iirs t.; be t.ie iame as tee carvc*- .acy 

men. h.r-res. children and bean.-. Th:» had a.j>.ve nient:;neii. P ■*.-'. ".'v sne. ''i-*! * 

to bed ne .uirklv. wh:.e the Ta.i;.:n wa.- —ale ass<:ciate. L-: 'i or K'r.;. presided 

c-. — zz b-r.'s*: ther wh.. r-n thv"iaun:let vrr the rest;— ties at the o-nv-Iuii-ja ci 

were n.t n-.u-:h d.i:::.i.:'r<i. and :;-.e chiliren the-:rk. C.nip. 2 :-■.•.<- %".•'•. c*i-:-. 
on t..n .f ;he l.ai ^ t n; r:- .irr.es than Harvest Queen. -— Hutohins-in. 

water, and Tere pr r- r": n.:te v th.'.nk- «t>eak:-.; -li "he par:-h. •:: E.i.»in.5T';n. in 

f-il and i-nl.::^:""e. fi :- tre Tii;;c-n h.ii Ij-.r'- ■.■.::. ;ti-«rrves. ' In thus part of the 

to ^' t.; tue '.e.'.n--ta..s in tne ~T..-n .•?>i ■.vn-.-rv are retains- -.."me ancient C'iston:* 

*ra.. k-v. r-i. T..'.:h--r :t wis fl.;— e-i '•/ e— . i-rr-y ie.-.-eii fr.tn "he K-;nian.s. par- 

tb:»e-v.-; had altfaiy re<.e:- ■c-l ;" -xi-h "h-f -; .ul.irlv that ■:: dr-r-jsmj up .1 n.^ure •:: 

sal :"e f int -fs an-i •yater. and wher-? .\l-.r Cere*, during h.irvTsr. Thi-.h is pac^j-i in 

all t e lib. :r-^."- -~- tue farm Trre Ta:t:n^ thv n-r'.d -rhi-e the reap^ers are lab-j-irin;. 

f.r ;". -V .::-:7:.. 7unn.v ;r ru'.'i-ft? : md t-.uch" h-;n;e .- t::>j la.sr evening •;: 

wa-.rr -vi* t.i-f.-^T it hi:-L f :r tue r.r«.-en"; - r^rap; .; -r-."h n. :■•:•. k ji-d ^frat aoclania- 

j-t . a: an-i :ts afen ian"s . a-; i -■. n .vf-rr tii-= a f-f :.-" is n-.ai-e. .:all-5-i 

■f r..-.; ;-:V -ue n-jv rueil.' E .}-!"-.- 

r V i< r-rsr-i': izm'. ;"« ?: :e " ■ u- !• ■■ ■:.::. "•?;• ■ I ha~r je-Jti.'" he else- 

•e -•;.;.-:r-rn :r-. ;::"■■* t:^ .: tj..; . .1;. xh■rr^? '.i-?. :n =. ~. r plu':-fs an -— t-j 
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head and little wit") — "A little head of used at th«ir meals to make libations, 
a subtile kiiiive. A middle head, of a pour out, and even drink wine, in honour 
liberal wit. A round hea<l, of a MnseleBEB of the gods. The classical writings abound 
•irrational felKnv. A shnrp head, of an j, with proofs of this. The Greeks had the 
impudent sot," &c. Our author's re- \ £ractice of toasting the nine Muses as 



marks, or rather citation of the remarks, 
upon round heads above, seem not to have 
been over-well timed, for this book was 
printed in liyi^, and is dedicated to Crom- 
well. Maii-Aatromiinccr posed, p. 183. 

Head-AchCi — John London, writing 
to Cromnell, about 1536, mentions a re- 
■cipe f(jr the head-ache, which was supposed 
at that time to have great virtue. He 
writes: "In the body of the Churche at 
Tellisford Cross (or Crutched) Friars, 
Somersetshire, wasse an image at an aw- 
ters end callid Maydcn Cutbrogh, and 
Tnder her feete wasse a trowgh of wodde 
•descending vnder the awter wtch wasse 
hollow. Thyder resortyd such as wer 
trobelv with the hedde ache, or hadde any 
alotticlie wydowes lockes, viz. here growen 
to gotlior in a tufte. Ther must they putt 
in to the trowgh a pecke of oots, and 
when they wer onus slydyd vndro the aw- 
ter, the Crosse Frvers schuld behynd the 
awter pryvily stele tlieni owt, and the sykk 
person mu.st geve to the Fryer a peny for a 
pynte of these Mayden Cutbrogh owts, 
and then ther heds schuld ak no more till 
the noit tyme." 

Hoad-Panny. — A payment in for- 
mer Jinios to a parson for burying a poor 
parishioner or otherwise ; but it was the 
old silver coin. The money was also ap- 

I plieable to the purchase of bread and wine. 

'Comp. Easter Offering. 

Heads and Points. — A child's 

tame, played with pins. It seems to have 
Ben popular in .'Scotland in 1724. Cham- 
ers, Dom. Annals, iii., 491, 
Heads or Tails.— This is the 



Three times Three, of which the origin 
and antiquity may not be generally 
known, and which is yet followed both lu 
England and abroad. 

The Greek and Roman writers have also 
transmitted to us accounts of the grace- 
ful custom of drinking to the health of our 
benefactors and of our acquaintances : 

" Pro te, fortissime, vota 
Publica suscipimus : Bacchi tibi sumi- 
mus baustus." 

It appears that the men of gallantry 
among the Romans used to take off as 
many glasses to their respective mistresses 
as there were letters in the name of each. 
Thus Martial : 

" Six cups to Noevia's health go quickly 

round, 
And be with seven the fair Justina's 

crown 'd," 

How exceedingly similar to our modeiu 
custom of saying to each of the company 
in turn ," Give us a lady to toast," is the 
following: 

" Da puero ab snmmo, age tu interibi 
ab in&iau da suavium." 

Plauti .4»inoria, v. 2. In the "Maner of 
the trynmphes at Caleys & Uullen," 1532, 
Henry VIII. and the French king are de- 
scribed as drinking to each other: "' And 
than they dyd lyght of tlieyr horses & 
draiike eche to other/the frenshe kyng 
draiike fyrst to our kynge/ & whan they 
had dronke/ they ombriiced cche other 
agayu with great loue/" Francis I. drank 
before his guest in this case, perhaps, in 



modern game of toss, and corresponds to order to prove that there was no foul play. 



the Capita aut Xavia of the Romans. It 
was known, it appears, in Edward II. 's 
time, and formed a favourite diversion of 
that prince, who won and lost money at 
it, as is to be collected from entries among 
his privy purse expenses: "Item paid 
to the King himself to play at Cross and 
Pile by the hands of Richard de Mere- 
worth, the recei^-er of the Treasury, 12 
pence. Item paid there to Henry, the 
King's barber, for money which he lent to 
the King to play at cross and pile. . . 6s. 
Item paid there to Peres Barnard Usher 

,of the King's Chamber money which he 
Bnt to the King, and which he lost at 

'«ross and pile to monsieur Robert Watte- 
wylle. . . eightpence." In the preface 
*o PlanlngrufV s Prognostication (about 
le-lR) it is calle<I Cross or Pile. 

Healths. — The Greeks and Romans 



I'asquier, in his " Recherches," p. 501, 
mentions that Mary, Queen of Scots, pre- 
viously to her execution, drank to all her 
attendants, desiring them to pletlgo her. 
S«e what the same author has said in p. 
785 of his work concerning this custom. 
In Decker's IjOnthorne and Candle-light, 
1608, sign. H 2, we have: "The third 
man s<iuires her to a play, which being 
ended, and the ivine oifered and taken 
(for she's no Recusant, to refuse anything) 
him she leanes too : and being set vpon by 
a fourth, him she answers at his own 
weapon, sups with him, and drincks Vpsie 
Freeze. . . ." In the second part of 
Dekker's " Honest Whore," lii30, signal. 
1 verso, is the following: "Will you fall 
on your maribones and pledge this health, 
'tis to my mistris? " So in Marmion'i 
" Antiquary," act ii. : 
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_._ . a.c .:i;;ins in to whet thir wits with wine, or an 
cuuraije with pot-hamesse." In 

- --..^•.•■11 waite's "•Times Cartaine drawne 

■. ■ v.- >. viMi'ti is the jubiiequent passage : 

" I was i:oniiire<l by my kissini 
V. Xo pie«i^ him but an health, a 

■.".". i •iepurr, 
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\ .< e>t in pota \era Salute i 
.... .-.. ii. Kp. 42. 
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561. Health. 
" Even from my heart much health I 
wish, 
No hpiilth I'll wash with drink, 
Health wish'd, not wush'd, in words, 
not wine. 
To be the best 1 think." 

Wiiii liecTcat., 1667. Evelyn, speaking 
of taverns, says, "Your L. will not be- 
lieve me that tlie ladies of greatest quality 
suffer themselves to be treated in one of 
these taverns, but you will bo more as- 
tonisht when I assure you that they 
drink their crowned cups roundly, strain 
healths through their smocks, daunce after 
the fiddle, kiss freely, and term it an hon- 
ourable treat. There i.«i a sort of perfect 
debauchees, who stile themselves Hectors, 
that in their mad and unheard of revels, 
pierce their veins to quaff their own blood, 
which .some of them have drank to that 
excess, that they died of intemperance. . . 
I don't remember, my Lord, ever to have 
known (or very rarely), a health drank in 
France, no, not the King's ; and if we 
Bay a voire Santi, Monsieur, it neither 
expects pledge or ceremony. 'Tis here so 
the custorae to drink to every one at the 
table, that by the time a gentleman has 
done his duty to the whole company, he 
is ready to fall asleep, whereas with us, 
we salute the whole table with a single 

floss onely. Character of Ernj^anii, 
659, pp. 34-6-7. In his Diary, June 19, 
1663, Pepys observes: "To the Rhenish 
wine-house, where Mr. Moore showetl us 
the French manner, when a health is 
drunk, to bow to him that drunk to vou, 
and then apply yourself to him, whose 
lady's health is drunk, and then to the 
oerson that you drink to, which I never 
Know before; but it seems it is now the 
fashion." In 1(506, at the Bear Garden, 
on a thanks-Kiving day, the Diarist drank 
Mercer's health with his hat off. Riit in 
1608, at Sir George Carteret's at Cran- 
bourne, the party drank to the Duke of 
York's health on their knees in turn, the 
King included. Pepys, 23rd Sept. lfi()8. 
M. Jorevin, who was here in Charles 
II. 's time, speaking of Worcester and the 
Stag Inn there, observes: ".Xccording to 
the custom of the country, the landladies 
sup with strangers and passengers, and if 
they have daughters, they are also of the 
company, to entertain the guests at table 
with pleasant conceits, where they drink 
as much as the men. But what is to me 
the most disgusting in all this is, that 
when one drinks the health of any person 
in company, the custom of the country 
does not permit you to drink more than 
half the cup, which is filled up, and pre- 
sented to him or her whose health you 
have drank." .Infi^. Bepert, 1808, iv., 





563. In " Folly in Print," 1067, iu a 
catch made before the King's coming to 
Worcester with the Scotish army, is some- 
thing to the purpose : 

" E.ich man upon his back 
Shall swallow his sack. 

This health will endure no shrink- 
ing ; 
The rest shall dance round 
Him that lyes on the ground ; 

Fore me this is excellent drinking." 

Misaon has some curiou.s remarks on the 
manner of drinking healths in England 
in bis time. An author who wrote at 
about the same period, alludes to a cus- 
tom at the Old Crown Inn, at Ware, by 
which every one coming to see the great 
bed there preserved, was expected to 
drink " a small can of beer," and to re- 
peat .some health, but the gentleman un- 
luckily forgot what this was. .1 Journey 
{rum Lnndon io Srnrbnrouijh, 17St, p, 4, 
Healths In Scotland.- Ramsay 
mention.^ as in use among the Scots, " Hy 
jinks," " a drunken game, or new project 
to drink and bo rich ; thus, the quan or 
cup is filled to the brim, then one of the 
company takes a pair of dice, and after 
crying Hy-jinks, he throws them out : 
the number he casts up points out the 
person must drink, he who threw, begin- 
ning at himself number one, and so round 
till tho number of the persons agree with 
that of the dice, (which may fall upon him- 
self if the number be within twelve) ; then 
he sets the dice to him, or bids him take 
them : he on whom they fall is obliged to 
drink, or pay a small forfeiture in money ; 
then throws, and so on : but if he forpeta 
to cry Hy-jinks he pays a forfeiture into 
the bank. Now he on whom it falls to 
drink, if there be anything iu bank worth 
drawing, gets it all if ho drinks. Then, 
with a great deal of caution he empties 
his cup, sweeps up the money, and orders 
the cup to be filled again, and then 
throws; for, if he err in the orticles, ho 
loses the privilege of drawing the money. 
The articles are (1) drink. (2) draw. (3) 
fill. (4) cry Hy-jinks. (5) Count just. 
(6) Chuso your doublet man, viz. when two 
equal numbers of the dice are thrown, the 
person whom you chuse must pay a double 
of the common forfeiture, anu so must you 
when the dice is in his hand. A rare pro- 

t'ect this," adds honest .\llan, " ana no 
nibble, I can assure you : for a covetous 
fellow may save money, and get himself 
as drunk as ho can desire in less than on 
hour's time." The following passage is 
curious: "Now to drink all out every 
man : (Drinking and Carrnwsing) which 
is a fashion as little in use amon;:st us, as 
y* termc itselfo is barbarous and strange : 
I meane, Ick bring you, is sure a foulo 
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thing of itselfe, and in our countrie so 
coldly accepted ^et, that we must not go 
about to bring it in for a fashion. If a 
man doe qunife or carrouse unto you, you 
may honestly say nay to pledge him, ond 
geveing him thankes, contesse your weak- 
nesso, that you are not able to beare it : 
or else to doe him a pleasure, you may for 
curtesie sake taste it : and then set downe 
the cup to them that will, and charge your- 
selfe no further. And although this, Ick 
bring you, as I have heard many learned 
men say, hath beene an auncient custome 
in Greece : and that the Grecians doe much 
commend a good man of that time, Socra- 
tes by name, for that hee sat out one 
whole night long, drinking a Vie with an- 
other good man, Aristophanes; and yet 
the next morning, in the breake of the 
daye, without any rest uppon his drink- 
ing, made such a cunning geometrical in- 
strument, that there was no maner of 
faulte to be found in the same : bycauKO 
the drinking of wine after this sorte in a 
Vie, in such excesse and waste, is a 
shrewde assault to trie the strength of 
bim that quaSes bo lustily." Delia Casa'g 
Oalaleo, 1576, transl. by Peterson, sign. 
Q2. 

" Healths and Toasts." says Lord 
Cockburn, in his Memorials, were special 
torments — oppressions which cannot now 
be conceived. Every glass during dinner 
required to be dedicated to the health of 
some one. It was thought sottish and 
rude to take wine without this, as if for- 
sooth there was nobody present worth 
drinking with. I was pre.sent about 1803, 
when the late Duke of Buccleuch took a 
glass of sherry by himself at the table of 
Charles Hope, then Lord Advocate, and 
this was noticed afterwards as a piece of 
direct contempt." Cockburn refers to the 
period, when he and Sir Walter Scott were 
young men ; and lie proceeds to describe 
the ceremonious manner in which the 
healths were prupo-sed and drunk. The 
master or the landlord, as the case might 
be, was privileged to include .so\-eral per- 
sons in the same health. Among the 
mo<lern Germans offence is apt to be taken 
if a stranger, invited to drink wine with 
them, declines the compliment. It is a 
method of qualifying the person for com- 
panioiiihip, a sort of credentials. 

Heam« — Waller, in Ids Advice to a 
Painter, 1681, has the following passage: 

" barking bear-ward — 
Whom prav'e dont forget to paint with's 

Staff," 

Just at this green bear's tail, 

Watching (as carefuU neat-herds do 

their kiiie) 
Lest ho should eat her nauseous sccun- 

dine. 



Then draw a haw-thorn bush, and let 

him place 
The Heam upon't, with faith, that the 

next race 
May females prove" — 

with this explanation at p. 13 : — "This al- 
ludes to a little piece of superstition whi 
the country people use, carefully attan^ 
ing their calving cows, lest they should « 
their after-hurt lien, which they conuno&lr 
throw upon a hawthorn bush, with stead- 
fast belief they shall have a cow-calf the 
next year after." Heam is explained to 
mean "the same in beasts as the secu 
dine or skin that the young is wrappi 
in." It is apparently akin to hall 
heaulme, and helm. 

Heaving:- — "The counties of SI 
shire, Cheshire, and Lanca.shire, boast 
custom which they call heaving, ani 
perform with the following ceremonies, on 
the Monday and Tuesday in the Easter 
week. On the first day, a party of men 
go with a chair into every houKe to which 
they can get admission, force every female 
to be seated in their vehicle, and lift them 
up three times, with loud huzzas. For 
this they claim the reward of a chaste 
salute, which those who are too coy tQ_ 
submit to may get exempted from by i ^ 
fiue of one shilling, and receive a wn'ttei 
testimony, which secures them from a re 
petition of the ceremony of that day. OU' 
the Tuesday the women claim the same 
privilege, and pursue their business in the 
same manner, with this addition — that 
they guard every avenue to the town, and 
stop every passenger, pedestrian, eque^ 
trian, or venicular." — Public AdvCTtiscr, 
April 13, 1787. See also on tliis subject 
" Gent. Mag." for 1783, p. 378; the same 
for 17S)8, p. 325; and comp. Hokc-Tide 
and Lifting. 

Hedgehog:. — Philip de Thaun. in 
his Anglo-Xorman Bestiary, circa ll20, 
has this odd fallacy : " Hear," says hi 
" of the hedgehog, what we understand 
it. Physiologus says of it in his writin_ 
' It is made like a little pig, prickles ii 
its skin — in the time of wine-harvest 
mounts the tree, when the cluster 
grapes is ; it knows which is the ripe_ 
ana knocks down the grapes : it is a vei 
bad neighbour to it (the tree) : then 
descends from the tree, spreads itself out 
upon the grapes, then folds itself up upon 
tliera, round like a ball ; when it is wef 
clmrged, and has stuck its prickles in 
the grapes, thus by kind it carries its f( 
to its children." Wright's Popui 
Treatises on Science, 1841, p. 103. 

Helen's, St.i or Ellne's Day. — 
(May 2). " The 2nd of May, St. Helen'] 
Day," says Mr. Atkinson, 1868, 
Rowan-tree (mountain-ash) day, 
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Rowan-tree Witch-day, and on that day, 
even yet with some, the method of pro- 
ceeding is for some member of the 
household or family to go the first thing 
in the morning, with no thought of any 
particular rowan-tree. From this tree 
a sufficient supply of branches is 
taken and (a different path home 
■having been taken, by the strict ob- 
servers, from that by which they went) on 
reaching home twigs are stuck over every 
dnor of everj* house in the homestead, and 
scrupulously left there, till they fall out 
of themselves, A piece is also always 
home about by mmiy in their pockets or 
purses, as a prophylactie aRainst witching. 
Not so very long since, eitlier, the farmers 
used to have whip.stocks of rowan-tree 
wood — rowan-tree gads they were called — 
and it was held that, thus supplied, they 
were safe against having their draught 
fixed, or their horses made restive by a 
witch." In the " Plunipton Correspon- 
■dence," under the date of 14S9-90 circiter, 
is a letter from Edward Plumpton, in 
which he says that he has made an ap- 

E ointment to meet a person at Knares- 
orough '• the Wednesday next after 
S.ivnt Eline Day." This was also 
tialiod the Invention of the Holy Cross, 
in commemoration of the discovery 
of that sacred relic by the Em- 
press Helena. A sufficiently ample ac- 
count of this legend is given in ''The Book 
of Days." And the Holy Cross or Holy 
Rood Day will be noticed elsewhere, the 
Emperor Heraclius having also been the 
fortunate finder of a portion of the cross, 
and the founder of a festival in honour of 
the incident on the 14th September. " Two 
pieces off the holye cros.se," occur in an 
inventory of Reading Abbey in 1537, and 
probably there was not a religious house 
in the kingdom without a similar curios- 
ity in its possession ; so that to assume all 
these relics genuine, we must also assume 
the cross itself to have been of considerable 
dimensions. In the yorthumberlund 
Household Book mention occurs of Saint 
Elyn Day as a day when certain servants 
were to receive their yearly allowance for 
"horse-meat : but the eilitor supposes (I do 
not know why) that the reference is to dies 
Helenop regis, viz.. May 21 : and I see 
that Nicolas, in the Chronology of Ilis- 
iory, makes only one saint of this name 
fall in May, namely. Queen Helena, on the 
"Slst. See Castor and Pollux. 

Hen and Chicken*. — This is a 
Devonshire legend. I cannot resist the 
temptation of transcribing the account of 
it I find in " Notes and Queries " -. " The 
vicar of a certain Devonshire parish was a 
distinguished student of the black art, 
and possessed a large collection of mysteri- 
ous books and MSS. During his absence 



at church one of his servant-a entered his 
study, and, finding a large volume open on 
the desk, imprudently began to read it 
aloud. He had scarcely read half a page, 
when the sky became dark and a great 
wind shook the house violently; still he 
read on, and in the midst of the storm the 
doors flew open, and a black hen and 
chickens came into the room. They wera 
of the ordinary sijie, when they first ap- 
peared, but gradually became larger 
and larger, until the hen was of 
the bigness of a good - sized ox. At 
this point the Vicar (in the church) 
Buddonl.y closed his discourse, and dis- 
missed his congregation, saving he was 
wanted at home, and hoped he might ar- 
rive there in time. Whou he entered the 
chamber, the hen was already touching 
the ceiling. Hut he threw down a bag of 
rice, whicu stood ready in the corner ; and 
whilst tho hen and cliickens were busily 
picking up the grains, tho vicar had time 
to reverse the spell." The same writer 
adds : " I believe a hen and chickens is 
sometimes found on the bo.sses of early 
church roofs: a sow and pigs certainly 
are. A black sow and pigs haunt many 
cross-roads in Devonshire. ' 

Hons. — 

" At Shroftide to shroving, go thresh 

the fat hen. 
If blindfold can kill her, then give it 

thy men." 

These lines from Tusser, in " Tusser 
lledivivus" (by Daniel Hilman), 1710, 
p. 80, are explained in a note: "The 
hen is hung at a fellow's back, who 
has also some horse-bells about him, tho 
rest of the fellows are blinded, and have 
boughs in their hands, with which they 
chase this fellow and his hen about some 
large court or small enclosure. Tho fellow 
with his hen and bells shiftifig as well as 
he can, they follovs' the sound, and some- 
times hit him and his hen : other times, 
if he can get behind one of them, they 
thresh one another well favouredly ; but 
the je.st is, the maids arc to blind the fel- 
lows, which they do with their aprons, and 
the cunning baggages will endear their 
sweethearts with a peeping-hole, while the 
others look out as sharp to hinder it. 
After this the hen is boiled with bacon, 
and store of pancakes and fritters are 
mode. In Baron's "Cyprian .\eademy," 
1648, p. 53, a clown is speaking. " By the 
maskins I would give the best cow in m.v 
yard to find out this raskall. And I would 
thrash him as I did the henne last Shrove 
Tuesday." Mr. Jones informed Mr. 
Brand that, in Wales, such hens as did 
not lay eggs before Shrove Tuesday were, 
when he was a boy, destined to be threshed 
on that day by a man with a flail, as being 
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no longer good for anything. If the man 
hit the hen, and consequently killed her, 
he got her for his pains. 

Heme the Hunter.— Of this 
legendiiry c)iaract«r, mentioned in the 
Mfrry U'n-fs of Windsor, and introduced 
into Ainsworth's Windsor CaiHe, there 
appear to be no authentic memorials. AVe 
merely hear in a vague manner that he 
was at some remote period a keeper in the 
Forest. The .story may be a graft from 
one of the numerous Teutonic myths of 
the same class. 

HiCCiUS Doctlus. — " A common 
term among our modern sleight of hand 
men. The origin of this is probably to be 
found among the old Roman Catholics. 
When the good people of this Island 
were under their thraldom, their priests 
were looked up to with the greatest 
veneration, and their presence announced 
in the assemblies with the terms hie est 
doctus ! hie est doctns ! and this probably 
is the origin of the modern corruption 
Hiccius doctius. M.F." Note in od. of 
Brand, 1813. 

Hide Fox and All After.— Sup- 
pose<l to be an old form and name of tne 
modern children's sport of Hide and seek. 
Whoop and hide, &c. The idea of the fox 
may corre.spond with the present umufie- 
inent among young ln<Is of fox and 
hounds. Comp. AU-Jlid. 

High Wycombe.— The old cere- 
mony of weighing the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion on November K is ."itill observed here. 
The origin of the custom has not been ns- 
certained. It is not mentioned by Lysons. 

Hob.— Mr. Atkinson, in his "Cleve- 
land Glossary, 1868," observes; "Prob- 
ably, like the nisses of popular faith in 
Denmark, there were many hobs, each 
with a ' local ' habitation and a ' local ' 
name. Thus there is a Unb Hole at Uuna- 
wick, a Hob Hole near Kempswithen, a 
Hob's Cave at Mulgrave, Hubt'rush Rook 
on the Farndule Mtwjrs, and so on," 

Hobby-Horae.-The sport which Pint 
describes as having been performed within 
his memory at Abbot's or Paget's Brom- 
ley, under the name of the Hobby-horse 
dance, is nothing more than the common 
rustic diversion, not disused till of late 
years, in which a nuin, carrying the ima^c 
of a horse between his legs, and in his 
hands holding a bow and arrow, plays the 
horse. "The latter," says Douce, "pass- 
ing through a hole in the bow, and stop- 
ping on a shoulder, mode a snapping noise 
when drawn to and fro, keeping time with 
music. With this mon danced six others, 
carrying on their shoulders as many rein- 
deer heads, with the arms of the chief 
families to whom the revenues of the town 




belonged. They danced the heys and otl 
country dance. To the above hobby-hoi 
dance there belonged a pot, which w»» 
kept by turns by the reeves of the town, 
who provided cakes and ale to pot int, 
pot; all people who had any kindne- 
the good intent of the instituti'>' 
sport gix-ing pence a-pieoe for 
and families. Foreigners also ■ 
to see it contributed; and the iuoiit>, 
after defraying the expense of the r.ikf* 
and ale, wont to repair the cl ' ! 
support the poor : which cha; 
Plot, are not now perhaps so v;.v. 
borne.'' Tollett is induced to thii: 
famous hobby horse to be the King ■ 
May, thogh he now appeor as a ju. 
and a buftoon, from the crimson fotit . 
fretted with gold, the golden bit, the 
purple bridle, with a golden tussel, and 
studded with gold, the man's pv-r.i- 
mantle with a golden border, which : 
ticed with purple, his golilen crown, p ', 
cap, with a red feather and with a golueii 
knop. The foot-cloth, however, was used 
by the Fool. In Braithwaite's "Str^iji- 
pado for the Divell," 1H15, p. 30, we n ■•i 

" Erect our aged fortunes make them 

shine 
(Not like the Foole in's foot-cloath but) 

like Time 
Adorn 'd with true experiments," &c. 

" Our hobby," Tollett adds, " is a spirited 

horse of pasteboard, in which t]-^ '^r 

(lances and displays tricks of leu 
such as the threading of the m .:• 

mimicking of the whigh-hie, and the dag- 
gers in the nose, iSc, us Ben Jonson .ac- 
quaints us, and thereby explains tfa» 
swords in the man's cheeks. What is 
stuck in the hor.se's mouth 1 apprehoud to 
be a ladle, ornamented with a ribbon. Its 
use was to receive the spectator's pecuni- 
ary donations," " The colour of the hobby 
horse is a reddish white, like the beautiful 
blossom of the peach-tree. The man's coi 
or doublet is the only one upon the wi; 
dow that has buttons upon it, and tl 
right side of it is yellow, und the left red." 
Ill a tract of 1601, speaking of Weston the 
Jesuit, the writer says ; " He lifted up hie 
countenance, as if a new spirit had been 
put into him, and tooke upon him to con- 
troll, and tinde fault with this and that: 
(as thecomming into the hall of the hobby- 
lmr.se in Christmas:) aflirming that he 
would no longer tolerate these and those 
so grosse abuses, but would have them re- 
formed." There is a pii.<sage in Kemp's 
" Nine Daies Wonder.'' WM): "On Mon- 
day morning, very early, I rid the 3 myles 
that 1 daunst the Satter<lay before; where 
alighting, my taberer struck up, an<l 
lightly I tript forward, but I haid the 
heauiest way that euer mad Morrice-d&n- 
cer trod ; yet 
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With hey and ho, through thieke and 
thin, 

The Hobhy-horse quite forgotten, 
I followed, as I did beniii, 

AlthouEJi the way were rotten." 

fiee Mr. Hunter's " New lllustrntions of 
Shakespear," vol. ii. p. 248. Shakespear, 
in " Hnndot," actod in \W2, makes his 
Anglo-Dani.sh hero complain of the obli- 
vion into which the hol)bv-horse had then 
fallen. .\nd in the ballad introduced into 
Weelkes's " Ayros," ItiOS, there is the 
same allusion : — 

" Since Robin Hood, Maid Marian, 
And liittlo John are gone - a ; 

The hobby-horse was quite forgot. 
When Kempe did daunce alone a." 

This character is introduced into several 
of the old comedies. In " Patient Gris- 
sil," 1003, there ta the following : 

" 17 re. No more of these jadisli tricks: 
here comes the hobbv-horse. 

Far. Oh, he would dance a morrice 
rarely, if he were hung with belJs. 

Crc. He would jangle villainously." 

And again : 

" Gelas. — Dost thou know where 
Are any wodden horses to be sould, 
That nee<le noe spurro nor hayeP He 

aske this stranger. 
Pcrd. H'st, master, what say to a hobby 

horse?—" 

Timon, a Play, i. 4. In "The Vow- 
Breaker," lU3(i, by William Sampsnn, is 
the following dialogue between Mile.s, the 
Miller of Kiiddingtoii, and Ball, which 
throws great tight upon this now obsolete 
character : 

"Ball. But who shall play the hobby 
horse? Master Majur? 

" Miles. I hope I looke as like a hobby 
horse as Master Major. I have not liv'd 
to these yeures, but a man wou'd tliinke 

I should bo old enough and wise enough to 
play the hobby hor.so as well as ever a 
Major on 'em all. Let the Major play the 
hobby horse among his brethren, uiid lie 
will ; I hope our towiie ladds cannot want 

II hobby horse. Have I practic'd my 
reines, my carree'res, my pranckers, my 
ambles, my false f rolls, my smooth nmbles, 
and Canterbury paces, and shall Master 
Major put me besides the hobbv horMS? 
Have I borrow'd the fore horse-bells, his 
plumes, and braveries, nay, had his mane 
new shorne and frizl'd and shall the Major 
put me besides the hobby-horse? Let him 
liobby-horse at home, and ho will. Am I 
not going to buy ribbons and toyes of 
sweet Ursula for the Marian, and shall I 
not plav the hobby horse? 

" Bail. What shall Joshua doe? 
"Mills. Not know of it, bv any raeanes ; 
hee't keepe moie .otir with t^e hobby horee 



then he did with the pipers at Tedbury 
Hull-running : provide thou for the 
Dragon, and leave uie for a hobby horse, 

" JjtfiJf. Feare not, Tie be a fiery Dra- 
gon." 

And afterwards, vchen Boote askes him ; 

"Miles, the Miller of Ruddington, 
gentleman and sould ier, wiiat make you 
hero ? 

" Miles. Alas, Sir, to borrow a few rib- 
bandes, bracelets, eare-rings, wyertyers, 
and silke gii-dles an<l hand-korchcrs tor a 
Morice, and a show before the Queene. 

"Boote. Miles, you came to steale my 
Neece. 

" Mile-i. Oh Lord I Sir, I came to fur- 
nish the hobby horse. 

"Boote. Get into your hobby hors«, 
gallop, and be gon then, or I'le Moris- 
dance you — Mistris, waits you on me. 
EtH. 

" Umila. Farewell, good hobby horse. 
—Wcekee. Erif." 

We perhaps owe to the hobby horse not 
only the familiar expressiou, " to ride a 
hobby," that is to say, to indulge a crot- 
chet, but " to ride the great horse," which 
is mentioned in a paper inserted by Gutch 
in his " Collectanea Curiosa," 1781, in 
apparent reference to Sir Balthazar CSer- 
bior's project for a Royal .Acfideray or 
College of Honour, conceived by him in 
the reign of James I. This great horse 
was, so far as one can collect, the new 
system or curriculum, which Gerbier was 
tlien endeavouring to institute. In the 
later literature of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, if not in that of Shake-spear's own 
day, hobby-horse evidently stands very 
often for a children's horse, the toy whicn 
has been elaborated by modern art into 
a rocking-horse. Thus, in " Musarum De- 
liciw," 165G : 

" Another sware, that I no more did 
ride. 

Thou children, that a hobby-horse be- 
stride." 
But Bayes's Troop in the Duke of Buck- 
ingliain's lUhcnisiil is said by Douce to 
aif ord a fair idea of the hobby horse in the 
Morris. Comp. lii.^li Hobbi/. 

Hobgoblin* As to this term, I find 
it difficult to concur with Wedgwood (Diet. 
in v.); I think a more rational solution of 
the word to be a clowniJ-h spirit, or super- 
iijitural Hob, who might be supposed to 
partake of the awkwardness uf the mortal 
ru.stic. 

Hock-Cart or Hockey-Cart— 
That which brings the last corn and th» 
children rejoicing with boughs in their 
hands, with which the horses also are at- 
tired. Herrick addressed to the poet-earl 
of Westmoreland, author of "Otia Sacra," 
1648, a copy of ver.tes, in which he pleas- 
antly describes the usages of the harvecfc 
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antiguamente tenia ciorto genero de su- 
persticioii ; y tuvo origen de los Caldeos, 
Begun escriven autores graves. Ltevadme 
cavallera, y sea a la ho^^uera. Esto dixo 
una hecKizera, llerandola a quemar. Acos- 
tumbran en mudias partes llevar a losque 
hau de justiciar por su pie : y pieiiso que 
la costumbre de llevarlos en Castilla ca- 
valteros es pia y Degada a razon ; ptirquo 
el que va a padecer va debilitado, tem- 
blando con todo su cuerpo : y con esta fa- 
tiga piiedo ser, que no vaya tan atentn, ni 
lofi religiosos que le van confortando. Vltra 
desto, eouio va lovantado en aitu, vuiilo 
todos, para exemplo, y para cutnisera- 
cion." — Tesoro de la Lingua Castellana 
por Don Seb. de Cobarruvias Orosco, fol. 
Madr. ICll. 

Blount, in his edition of Cowell's 
Glossary, says, that Hoc Tuesday money 
was a duty given to the landlorcl, 
that his tenants and bondsmen might sol- 
emnize that day on which the English mas- 
tered the Danes, being the second Tuesday 
after Easter week. Neither Alfred of 
Beverley, Hardyng, nor the anonymoufc 
writer of the Chronicle usually called Cax- 
ton's, mentions the massacre. Higden 
aays it happened on St, Brice's night, fol. 
214 b. 1< ahyan says it happened on St, 
Brice'sday. and began at\\elwyn in Hert- 
fordshire, p. 259. Grafton fotlmvK him in 
the same words. Holiiishotl makes it to 
have taken place on St. Brice's day in the 
year 1012 ; and adds, that the place where 
it began is uncertain, .some saying at Wel- 
wyn, and others at Howahil, in Stafford- 
shire, l.st edit. fol. 242. Matthew of 
Westmin.ster gives more particulars of the 
maMncre than anv other historian, and 
makes it to have liappener! in 1012, but 
■ays nothing of Hoctide in that place. 
Stowe very nriefly mentions the fact as 
having happened on St. Brice's day, 1002. 
Mr. Brand him.self oKwrved, th.it the 
strongest testimony against the hypothe- 
sis that the festival was instituted to com- 
memorate the destruction of the Danes by 
Ethelred in 1002, is that of Henry, Arch- 
deacon of Huntingdon, who expressly says 
that the massacre of the Danes happened 
on the feast of St. Brice, which is well 
known to be on the thirteenth of Novem- 
ber. Other ancient authorities for the 
mention of Hoctide are, 1. " Monast. An- 
glic." vol. i., p. 104, " A die qua? dicitur 
Hokedai usque ad festum S. Michaelis." 
2. An instrument in Kennett's " Paroch, 
Antiq." dated 13()3. which .spciks <if a 
period between Hoke Day aiul St. Mar- 
tin's Day. 3. A Chnrtulary at Caen, cited 
by Du Cange, p. 1150, in which a per- 
iod between ''Hocedei usque ad Au- 
gust uni " is mentione<l. 4. An Inspexi- 
raus in Madox's " Formulare," p. 225, 
dated 42 E<1. III. in which mention is 
made of " die Martis proximo post Quin- 




denam Pasch» qui vocatur Hokeday." In 
" an indenture constituting .lohu att 
Hyde steward of the Priory of Poghley," 
among many other things granted him, 
are two oxen for the larder on Hoke-day. 
•'Item ii. Boves pro lardario apud Hocco- 
day." It is dated on the feast of the An- 
nunciation, in the 4iH,h of Edward the- 
Third. 

By a proclamation of Henry IV. in 
1409, this sport was to be permitted as 
for that vear on Hock-Monday and Tues- 
day ill the City of London and suburbs, 
without hinderance or exception, within, 
doors and without. Riley's Mcinoriah, 
ISftS, p. 571. There is pre.servod in the 
fifth volume of Inland's " Collectnnea," 
1770, p. 2iJ8, a curious inhibition of John, 
Bishop of Worcester, against tlie abuses of 
the '• Hoc-days," dated 0th April, 1450. 
The expression Hock, or Hoketyde, com- 
prizes both days. Hoke-Monday was for 
the women, and Hock Tuesday for the 
men. On both days the men and women, 
alternately, with great merriment inter- 
cepted the public roads with ropes, and 
pulled passengers to them, from whom 
they exacted money to be laid out in pious 
uses. So that Hoketyde began on the 
Monday immediately following the second 
Sunday after Easter, in the same manner 
as several feasts or the dedications of 
churches, and other holidays, commenced 
on the day or the vigil before, and was a 
sort of preparation for, or introduction 
to, the principal feast. In Coates's Ex- 
tracts from the Accounts of St. Laurence's 
parish, Reading, under 1499, 14 Hen. VII. 
are the following entries : "'It. rec. of Hok 
money gaderyd of women, xxs." "It. rec. 
of Hok money gadyeryd of men iiijs.'" — 
History of Heading, p. 214. Among the 
" Privy Purse Expenses of Henry VII." 
many of which shew that prince's kindness 
of heart and generosity of character, is 
one to this point: "To I^endesay for the- 
wylfs at Grenewiche upon Hockmonday, 
3s. 4d."' The date is March 9, 1505-6. 
It appears clearly, from these and other 
extracts, that the women made their col- 
lection on the Monday : and it is likewise 
shown that the women always collected 
more than the men. Plot expressly men- 
tions that in his time thev had two Hoc- 
days, viz., " The Monday for the women," 
which, says he, " is the more solemn, and 
the Tueaaay for the men, which is very in- 
considerable." Blount, in his own "Law 
Dictionary," v. Hokeday, says he has seen 
a lease, without date, reserving so much 
rent payable " ad duos anni terminos, scil. 
ad le Hokeday, et ad festum 8. Mich." Ho 
adds, that in the accounts of Magdalen 
College, in Oxford, there is yearly an al- 
lowance pro mulieribus hocantibus, iu 
some manors of theirs in Hamnshirc, 
where the men hoc the women i 
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day, and contra on TuMday. In some 
Churchwardens' Accounts, appertaining 
to the parochial affairs of Bietchingley, in 
Surrey, printed in the " Los«ley MSb.," 
1896, occurs an item called Hognell money 
— presumably connected wnth this occa- 
sion. In the Churchwardens' Accounts of 
Cheddar, co. Somerset, under 1612 and 
1631, are two entries of amounts received 
as hogling money, namely, £9 13s. 4d. and 
£9 38. 4d. I conclude this to be connected 
with Hoc or Hoke Tide ; yet the amounts 
collected are far in excens of what seems 
to have been usual. Motes and Qurrirs, 
3rd Ser., iii., 423. The custom of men 
and women heaving each other alter- 
nately on Easter Monday and Easter 
Tuesday in North Wales (mentioned by 
Pennant) must have been derived from 
this hocking each other on Hok-days, after 
the keeping of the original days had beon 
:set aside. I find this, umoiigst other 
sports, exhibited at Keiillworth Castle by 
tne Earl of I,eicester, for the entertain- 
ment of Queen Elizabeth, a.d. 1575, under 
the superintendence of Captain Cox. "And 
that there might be nothing wanting that 
, these parts could affcird, hither came the 
Coventre men, and acted the ancient play, 
long since used in that city, called Hocks- 
Tuesday, setting forth the destruction of 
the Danes in King Ethelred's time, with 
which the Queen was so pleas'd. that she 
cave them a brace of bucks, and five marks 
in nmney, to bear the clmrges of a feast." 
The play was an annual event here. 

Plot savs that one of the uses of the 
money collected at Hoketyde was the re- 
paration of the several parish churches 
where it was gatheretl. "This is confirmed 
by extracts from the Lambeth Book : 

"1566^-1557. Item, of Oodraan Run- 
dells wife, Godman Jaeksons wife, and 
(iodwife Tegg, for Hoxce money by them 
received to the use of the Church, xiis." 

" 1518—1619. Item, of William Elyot 
and John Chamberlayne. for Hoke money 
Bjdored in the pareys, iijs. ixd." 

" Item of the guderyng of the Church- 
wardens wyffes on Hoke Monday, viijs. 
•iijd." 

In " Peshall's History of the City of 
Oxford." uniler St. Mary's parish, are the 
fiillowing curious extracts from old re- 
cords : 

P. fi7. "1510, sub tit. Recepts. Reed, 
ktto Hoctvde of the wyves gadervnge, xvs. 
ijil. Kroiii 15*2 to 3, .sub tit. U'ec. for the 
vyfej* Kiithoiyng at Hoctyde de clarc, 
xvin. xi." 

P. 88. Parish of St. Peter in the East. 
" 1063. About that time it was cu.stoni- 
ory for a parish that wanted to raise 
nionov to ilo any repairs towards the 
Dhur<.-1i til kiH>p u ficicktyde, the benefit of 
rhicli wn.s often very great : as, for in- 
stance, this parish of St. Peter in the 
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East gained by the Hocktide and Vb't- 
sunticle, anno 16»)4, the sum of £14. 

" 1663. Hocktide brought in this jeir 
£6. 

"1667. £4 IQs. gained by Hocktide. 
Ardaoloijia, vii., 352. In the Churei 
wardens' Accounts of St. Mary at HiQ, 
London, under the year 1496, is the fol' 
lowing article: " .Spent on the wyves thjt 

faderyd money on Hob Monday, lOd." 
bid. 1518, there is an order for several 
sums of money gathered on Hob MoDdav, 
&c. to go towards the organs, but crossed 
out with a pen afterwards. Ibid. 1497. 
" Qatherd by the women on Hob MondsT, 
13s. 3d. By the men on the Tuesday, os.'' 
There are many other entries to the same 
effect. See Nichols' " Illust." 1797. In 
Lysons' extracts from the Church wardens' 
and Chamberlain's Books at Kingston- 
upon-Thames are the following conoem 
ing Hocktide : 

" 1 Hen. VIII. Reed, for the gade; 
at Hocktyde, 14s. 

2 Hen. VIII. Payd for mete and drink 
at Hoc-tyde, 12d.'' 

The last time that the celebration of Hock- 
tyde appears is in 1578 : 

"Reed, of the women upon Hoc Mon- 
day, 5s. 3d." 

Ibid. vol. ii. p. 145. Pari.sh of Chelsea 
■'Of the women that went a hocking, 14 
.•\Dri!, 16f)7, 45s." There is n nas.<:aee 
Wither's "Abuses stript and whipt," 161 
which seems to imply that Hock-tide w 
then still generally obser\ed. It declini 
soon after the Restoration, vet as l.ate as' 
1607 there is a trace of it in Parish Books. 

Holed or Pierced Stones.— 
See Stoitcs. 

Honing.— The Eve of the Epiphanv 
is so called at Brough in Westmoreland, 
where there is an annual procession of on 
ash-tree, lighted on the tops of i' 
branches, to which combustible matter hi 
been tied. This custom is in commemon 
tion of the star of the Wise Men of t 
East. Halliwell's Diet., 1800, in v. 

Holly. — " Mary," says Gascoigne, 
the Pleasures at henilworth, 1576, "the; 
are two kinds of holly, that is to sav, he 
holly and she holly. S'owe some will say 
that the she holly hath no prickes, but 
thereof I entermeddle not." Poems by 
Haalitt, ii., 139. Fnmi a carol in praise 
of the holly, temp. Hen. VI. in Harf. MS. 
5390, it should .•-com that holly was u _ 1 
only to deck the inside of houses at Christ- 
mas: while ivy was used not only as k 
vintner's sign, but also among the ever 
greens at funerals. 

Holly-Boy and Ivy-Girl. — 
spnrt formerly practised in Ka.st Kent, 
writer in the (ji-ntleman's Maoazine 
1779 says : "Mr. Urban being on a visit oi 
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Tuesday lost in a little obscure village in 
this L'uunt.v, I found an odd kind of sport 

foing forward : the girls, from eighteen to 
ve or six years old, were assembled in a 
■crowd, and burning an iini-outh ottigy, 
which they called an Hnlly-Boy. and which 
it seems they had Ktoleii from the boys, 
who, in another part of the village wore 
assembled together, and burning what 
they called an Ivy-Uirl, which they lia<l 
stolen from the girls : all this ceremony 
was accompanied with loud huzzas, noise. 
and acclamations. What it all means I 
•oaanot tell, although I inquired of several 
of the oldest people in the place, who 
could only answer that it had always been 
a sport at tliis season of the year." A 
correspondent of Mr. Brand described the 
Ivy Girl to him somewhat differently, 
namely, os a figure composed of some of 
the be.st corn the field produces, and made, 
as well a.s they can, into a human shape ; 
this is afterwards curiously dressed by the 
women, and adorned with paper trim- 
mings, cut to resemble a cap, nifties, hand- 
kerchief, Ac. of the finest lace. It is 
brought home with the last load of corn 
from the field upon the waggon, and they 
suppose entitles them to a supper at the 
expense of their employers. Naogeorgns 
-or Kirchemair seems to allude to a simi- 
lar practice in his Popish Kitujdom, trans- 
lated by Qooge, 1570 : 

" Now when at length the pleasant time 

of Shrove-tide comes in place. 
And cruell fa.stiiig dayes at hand ap- 

prcx-h witli solemne grace: 
Then olde and yong are both as mad, as 

ghe.stes of Hncchus fea.st. 
And foure du.ves long they tipple square, 

and feede and never reast. 
Downe goes the hogges in every place, 

and puddings every wheare 
Do Bwornie : the dice are shakte and 

tost, and cardes apace thej' teare: 
In everv house are showtes and cryes, 

niKi mirth, and revell route. 
And daintie tables spred, and all be set 

with ghcstes about: 
With sundrie playes and Chri.'itmaB 

games, and feare and shame away, 
The tongue is set at libertie, and hath 

no kinde of .stay. 
All thinges are lawful! then and done, 

no pleasure passed by, 
That in their mindes they can deuise, as 

if they then should die." 

Pnrchas, speaking of the Peruvian super- 
stitions, mentions an usage rather ana- 
logous to the English one: "In the 
sixt moneth thev offered a hun- 
dred sheepe of nil colours, and then 
ntado a fea.st, bringing raayz from 
the fields into the house, which they 
yet vse. This feast is made, com- 
sning from the farrae to the house, saying 



certaine songs, and praying that the mayz 
may lung continue. They put a quantitie 
of the mayz (the best that groweth in 
their farmes) in a thing which they 
call Pirua, with certaine ceremonies 
watching three nights. Then doe they 

f>ut it in the richest garment they 
laue, and, being thus wrapped and 
dressed, they worship this Pirua, hold- 
ing it in great veneration, and saying, It 
is the mother of the mayz of their inherit- 
ances, and that by tliis meanes tlie mayz 
augments and i.n preserue<l. In this mon- 
etli they make a particular sacrifice, and 
the witche.s demand of this I'irua if it 
hath strength enough to continue vntill 
the next yeere. .\nd if it answcres no, 
then thoy carrie this maiz tu the farme 
whence it was tuken^ to burne and make 
another Pirua as betore : and this foolish 
vanitie still continueth." " Pilgrimes," 
vol. v., lib. ix., c. 12. He cites Acosta, 
lib. vi. c. 3. 

Holly Busslngr-— The "Newcastle 
Express " quoted bv "Notes and Queries," 
May 2, 1867, thus describes the local prac- 
tice of holly bussing. " On Easter Tues- 
day, the lads and lassos of the vilhige and 
vicinity (of Netherwitton, Northumber- 
land) meet, and accompanied by our 
worthy parish cterk, who plays an excel- 
lent fiddle, . . . proceed to the wood to 
get holly, with which some decorate a stone 
cross tliat stands in the village, while 
others are ' bobbing around ' to ' Speed 
the Plough' or ' Birnie Bouzle.' -Accord- 
ingly, on Tuesday last, a merry party as- 
sembled, and after going through the usual 
routine, dancing was kept up on the green 
till the shades of evening were closing on 
them." 

Holydays.^ -Philip de Thaun, in his 
" Livre des Creatures," circa .*,n. 1121, 
says, respecting the Latin term Feria:: 

" Mais CO trunim lisant en eel compot 

Geriant, 
Que li bers Sainz Silvestre, qui de Rume 

fud mestre, 
Feries les apelat, o lur nuns tresturnot. 
Pur 50 que cristiens ne cresisant paiens 
De fole entenciun ne de male raisun." 

Wright's Popular Treatises on Science, 
le-Jl, p. 28. 

There is an order from the Bishop of 
Worcester, given in April, 1450. to the 
-Almoner of Worcester Cathedral and 
others, that all persons within the juris- 
diction of the diocese should cen.se wood- 
cutting and di.shonest sports on the days 
vulgarly called hol.v-tlays, under pain of 
excommunication. Hooker saj-s: "Holy- 
days were set apart to be the landmarks to 
distinguisli times." In " Barten Holiday 
to the Puritan in his Technogamia," iii 
" Witts Recreations," IGJO, the writer 
says: 
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JB fon- 
oed it 
ihe day 
nd sing- 
ais at the 
.^on, in the 
nurkable for 
teen the cus- 
(ienta. Hag., 
■ till in force, 
I subjoin the 
■:ui/of Mav 22: 
.'iHsh church the 
round the wetla, 
• decorated with 
:cluded representa- 
castles, and 6t. 
. the dragon. At 
uf Ages," was flor- 
Uver each well waa an 
ption. It is said that 
ated in 1615 as a form of 
a bounteous supply of 
season of exceptional 
iter in the " Qentleman'a 
March, 1794, says: "The 
' aa observed of late years, if 
<sc'nt time, at Brewood and 
'..I places in the county of 
flot tolls us: "They have a 
it county, which I observed 
i<Iay at Brewood and Bil- 
. :vi iiing their wells with boughs 
'.1. This, it seems, they doe too 
pell-places, whether wells, trees, 
which being now observed only 
u-v and custom sake, is innocent 
Ileretofore, too, it was usual to 
■spect to such wells as were emin- 
. .uretng distempers, on the Saint's 
rho«e name the well bore, diverting 
Blves with cakes and ale, and a little 
ke and dancing ; which, whilst with- 
me bounds, waa also an innocent re- 
on. But whenever they began to 
sanctity in them, to bring alms and 
igs, or make vows at them, as the 
>t Germans and Britons did, and the 
IS and English were too much in- 
to, for which St. Edmund's Well, 
at Saint Clements near Oxford, and 
urencc's at PeterboroUjp:h, were fara- 
eretofore : I doe not find but they 
'orbid in those times, as well aa now, 
iUperstitious devotion being callea 



IVil)«o|i'6ansa, which Somner rightly trans- 
.ates Well-worship, and was strictly 
prohibited by our Anglican Councils as 
fane agoe as King Edgar ; and in the reign 
of Canutus ; not long after again in a 
Council at London under S. Anselm, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a.d. 1102, as it was 
also particularly at these two wella near 
t)xford and Peterborough, by Oliver Sut- 
ton, Bishop of Lincoln." Staffordthire, 
p. 318. 

A writer in Notet and Queriei (Mr. 
A. P. Allsopp) says: — ''^The belief 
that rain-water, caught on Holy Thurs- 
day and put into a bottle and corked 



will keep good for any length of time is 
not confined to Surrey, but is also preva- 
lent in some parts of Worcestershire, e.^., 
in the parishes of Martley and Hindlip, 
especially among the old women. The 
daughter of one of our servants was 
troubled with sore eyes whilst she waa liv- 
ing at Harrow some years ago, but by the 
application of some rain-water, which 
hod been caught on Holv Thuraday and 
carefully preserved in a oottle by an old 
friend in Buckinghamshire, the sore eyes 
were cured. The water was quite fresh, 
and as clear as crystal, although many 
years had elapsed since it was first caught. 
Aubrey, who wrote about 1670, says in 
his "Kemains of Gentilism and Juda- 
ism" : " The fellowi of New College have, 
time out of mind, every Holy Thursday, 
betwixt the hours of eight and nine, gonne 
to the hospitall called Bart'lemews neer 
Oxford, when they retire into the ohapell, 
and certaine prayers are read, and an an- 
theme sung : from thence they ^oe to the 
upper end of the ^rove adjoyning to the 
chapell (the way being beforenand strewed 
with flowers by the poor people of the 
hospitall), they place themsefvea round 
about the well there, where they warble 
forth naelodiousl^ a song of three, four, 
or five parts ; which being performed, they 
refresh themselves with a morning's 
draught there, and retire to Oxford before 
sermon." Hearne notes in his Diary, 
Jan. 19, 1725: "They have a custom in 
St. Aldf^ate's parish, Oxford, for people of 
the parish to eat sugar sopps out of the 
font in the church every holy Thursday, 
and this is done in the morning." Mr. 
Brand's servant B. Jelkes, who lived sev- 
eral years at Evesham in Worcestershire, 
informed him of an ancient custom in that 
place for the master-gardeners to give 
their workpeople a treat of baked peas, 
both white and grey (and pork) every year 
on Holy Thursday. Compare Bogation 
Week. 

Holy Water.— The ancient Greeks 
were perfectly ac<iuainted with the 
use ana supposed virtue of holy water. 
St. John's .Uarinerj and Cuttoms of 
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■ '. •!'.« ini;-. the Book of Ueucsis. that it wasa fre- 

_ .•".••i.- .|uetit subject of contentioii ('TcnciM. zxi., 

■ -,. ■•.-ca- 31. ;ilsi) xxvi.), and so it continued to be 

...."."..->• ii'wii to inodorn days, and even in West- 

- -er- -.'Tn Kiiropo as fre^iuontlv the sole source 

•■:•- 't naior supply to a village or district, 

f. T r.e>. The association of a holv name with such 

i, . .. ..r.e «pors was actuated, no doubt, by a desire 

}■ - .■••;'- "■' protect them from injury and pollution. 

! --..e .Vr Uome Fontinalia was a religious feast. 

V. " ••. :- tvicbratod on the 13ih of October, io 

I .-- iKHiour of the nymphs of wells and foun- 

I 'Hi rains. The ceremony consisted in throw- 

) - -^ i i!\ti no-segays into the fountains, and pnt- 

1. .;er *ii!K crowns of flowers upon the wells. Wo 

..1 ■ -»>>i judije tliat the ancients discorne<l .some 

-. •.••. •iupeniatural influence behind the.-* ^iiU 

_\ _ ir.r oi Nature. " Horace, in one of his (xles. 

j . : > made a .solemn promi.se that he would 

, •■..:!! make a pre.seut of a very fine kid. some 

|. ,. i-. je sweet wine, and flowers, to a noble foun- 

,. ...'.\i tain in his own Sabine villa. See Ovid's 

, . .. •..:- •• K.-».sti," lib. iii., 3()0 : 

^, ••«• '• — Fonti rex Numa mactat ovem." 

\\ - •». •: Oomp. Holy 'Thursday. In the Papal 

1 . ».-f<s times there was a custom in this country, 

,: .>.'!- if a well had an awful situation, if its 

.. •— waters were bright and clear, or if it was 

i •■•'- oonsidered as having a medicinal quality, 

,. ..;i to dedicate it to some saint, by honouring 

I , '..xf. It with his name. Wo find that the super- 

,, ' .. > 'i -titious adoration of fountains is forbid- 

>.. .-ve dt>ii so early as in the Kith of tho canons 

f. . . ^ ^ ;:!ado in the reign of Edgar, a.d. OCJO : as 

1 ..'.'. .lUo in the canons of St. An.selm made in 

V-. . ». I'''-- There are interdictions of this 

(. '■•.', -i-iperstition in the laws of t'anute. also 

., iMV.-iervwl in Wholoc's edition of Lani- 

1 



baixlo's ■' Archaionomia." liill. 



|- .. ..i- Fitzstephon, in his account of London in 

• . -o tho time of Henry II., writ«s : " There are 

. .. o .iNi> about London, on the north of the 

,' i-.burbs. choice fountains of water, sweet. 

, . t;:s w i'.olosoiiie and clear, streaming forth 

I ■■>.•• •■_ ,..,^,i,jT the glistering ppbble-.>.tones : in 

* ^" , ..'J r::is number, Iloly-woll, Clerken-well. an-I 

t " • .J, <,»mt Clomont's-weil, are of mo.st note, 

\ - !• • .""^^ i".d frequented above the rest, when scho- 

I •"•"..,■ 'I's and the youths of tho city take the air 

, .,_ — ■*■*' 'Ij ivrnad in the summer evenings." Our 

,. ,," _ ' ■■"* l5-ili>h tonography abounds with accounts 

t .' I., '—• '■"' 't I'.oly wells, or .such as had assigne»l them. 

^ .„. •. s '• >v .iiicieiit .superstition, most extraordin- 

',,.. <■.■•■'. ■ ;'■ i'v properties. The.se ideas, .so far fro.'n 

' "'.■.■•• '•■••■'• .v:;'»; worn out in a more enlightened age. 

, .-•••" ^^,.,, huig retained by the vulgar, net 

, e ,««♦»'»•• '" ^' "' ''"^ di.stant provinces, but al.-o 

,,^ »<»•■ '" ... « ..t^. • •>«> to tho metropolis itself. The custom 

r. *"' .,.■—-' ' ... ;, ;,» •: .I'Rxing ladles of iron, &c. by a chain 

;;.._■•-*"■ !" , ,1 .• wolis. is of great aiitiouity. .<trutt, 

j '" . — ' ' , .. •'•■■*•• .Vnglo-Saxiiii .Kra." tolls us, tliat 

J •' ■ .. -"'""",., V vjwiuo causetl ladles or cups of bra.^s to 

. ■'' '"' 10 '..'<to;i<.><l to tho cloar springs and wells. 

•• ■• •••■ the rofroshmont of tho pasMMigers. 

,. ■ •■ " "' .^ ' ■.-•..•rablo IJotle is his authority. Kc- 

t ' "" . _ .. .!•>. Hist. ii. in. T!io p.is.>.ago is 

J. ■■■ .~ •*"" '" ■. - -.'llows: "Tantum qimquo rex idem 
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utititati 8UID gentia consuluit, ut plerisque 
in locis ubi fontes tucidas juxta publicoa 
riarum transit u« conspexit, ibi ob refrigc- 
rium viantium orectis stipitibus et wiiens 
oaucos suspendi juberet, neque hos quis- 
quain nisi ad usiim necessurium contin- 
cereprae imvgnittidine rel timorisejuB au- 
deret, vel nmoris vellet." 

The present class of superstition 
appears to have been very preva- 
lent in this island till the age before the 
Reformation, and is not even yet entirely 
extingnished among the Roman Catholics 
and the common people. In the parish of 
Ham, Staffordshire, there used to be the 
tomb, well, and ash of St. Bertram, wlio 
was a worker of miracles in the county. 
The ash grow over the spring, and was 
regarded as inviolable. England's Qazct- 
ieer, 1751, v. Ham. 

BorEase observes: "A very singular 
manner of curing madness, mentioned by 
Carew in the parish of Altarnun — was to 
place tlie disordered in mind on the brink 
of a square pooL tilled with water from St. 
Nun's Well. The patient, having no in- 
timation of what was intended, was, by a 
sudden blow on the breast, tumbled into 
the pool, where he was tossed up and down 
by some persons of superior strength, till, 
being quite debilitated, his fury forsook 
him I he was then carried to Church, and 
certain masses sung over him. The Cor- 
nish call this immersion Boossenning, 
from beuKi or bidhyzi in the Cornu-Brit- 
ish and Armorio, signifying to dip or 
drown." Antiq. of CornxcaU, 138. Nat. 
Bist. of Cornwall, 302: Carew's Survey, 
1602, p. 123. 

" In thys estate rode lamentabillye, 
Tyll he approched, certes, sodenlye, 
TM fontayn and well of Thursty Glad- 

neaae 
(Aa said is, it came of the fayrie)." 

Bomance of Partenay (or Melutine), circfi 
1500, ed. Skeat, 18. 

" For to that holy wood is consecrate 
A virtuous well, about whose flowery 

banks 
The nimble-footed fairiea dance their 

rounds 
By the pale moonshine, dipping often- 
times 
Their stolen children, so to make them 

free 
From dying flesh and dull mortality — " 
Fletcher's Faithful Shepkerdeas (1610). 
I find the following recipe for making a 
holy well: "Let them finde out some 
strange water, some unheard of spring. 
It is an easie matter to discolour or alter 
the taste of it in some measure (it makes 
no matter how little). Report strange 
cures that it hath done. Beget a super- 
stitious opinion of it. Good fellowship 



shall uphold it, and the neighbouring 
toivnes shall all sweare for it." Powell's 
Tom of (lU Tradei, 1031, p. 31. Compare 
Bromfieki. 

Holy Wells and Fountains in 
Scotland. — Shaw, in his " History of 
the Province of Moray," tells us "that 
true rational Christian kmnvledge, which 
was almost quite lost under Popery, made 
very slow progress after the Reformation. 
That the prevailing ignurance was at- 
tended with much superstition and credu- 
lity : heathenish and Romish customs were 
much practised; Pilgriniage.s to wells and 
chapels were frequent." Henry Adam- 
son says, in the " Mu.ses Threnixlio," St. 
Conit's \Vell, in Scotland. "This well, 
dedicated to St. Conwalt, whuse annivers- 
ary was celebrated on the IStli nf May, is 
near to Ruthven Castle or Hunting 
Tower. It is sufficient to serve the town 
of Perth with pure, wholesome water, if 
it were brought down by pipes. In the 
days of superstition this well was much 
resorted to." Eepr. of Ed. 1638, 175. 
AVe find that in the last century there was 
at Balmanno " a fine spring-well, called 
St. John's Well, which in antient times 
was held in great estimation. Numbera, 
who thought its waters of a sanative qual- 
ity, brought their rickety children to bo 
washed in its stream. Its water was like- 
wise thought a sovereign remedy for sore 
eyes, which, by frequent washing, was 
supposed to cure them. To shew their 
gratitude to the Saint, and that he might 
be propitious to continue the virtues of 
the waters, they put into the well presents, 
not indeed of any great value, or such as 
would have been of the least service to 
him, if he had stood in need of money, 
but such as they conceived the good and 
merciful apostle, who did not delight in 
costly oblations, could not fail to accept. 
The presents generally given were pins, 
needles, and rags taken from their cloaths. 
This may point out the superstition of 
those times. " Stat. Ace. of Scotl." vol. 
xviii., p. 630, Parish of Mary-kirk, co. 
Kincardine. Comp. Blessing of Cloutt. 

It appears, that in the last century, it 
was usual at Nigg, co. Kincardine, in the 
month of May, for many of the lower 
ranks from around the adjacent city 
(Aberdeen) to come to drink of a well in 
the Bay of Nigg, called Downey Well ; 
and, proceeding a little farther, togo over 
a narrow pass, the Briggo of ae Hair, to 
Downy-Hill, a green island in the sea. 
where young people cut their favourites 
names in the sward. It seems to have 
been the remains of some superstitious re- 
spect to the fountain and retreat of a re- 
puted saint gone into an innocent amuse- 
ment. Stat. .iec. of Scotland, vii., 213. 
The minister of Kirkniichael, Banffshire, 
about the same time, made the 
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remarks on the subject : "The same credu- 
lity that eives hair-formed inhabitants to 
green hillocks and solitary groves, has 

f;iren their portion of genii to rivers and 
ountains. The presidiac spirit of that 
element, in Celtic mythoToey, was called 
Neithe. The primitive of this word signi- 
fies to wash or purify with water. To this 
day fountains are regarded with particu- 
lar veneration over every part of the 
Highlands. The sick, who resort to them 
for health, address their vows to the pre- 
siding powers, and offer presents to con- 
ciliate their favour. These presents gener- 
ally consist of a small piece of money, or 
* tew fragrant flowers. The vulgar in 
many parts of the Highlands, even at pre- 
sent, not only pay a saorod regard to par- 
ticular fountains, but are finiilv persuaded 
that certain lakes are inhabited by .<ipirit8. 
In Strathspey there is a lake called Loch- 
nan Spioradan, the Lake of Spirits. Two 
frequently make their appearance — the 
Horse, and the Bull of the Water. The 
Mermaid is another. Before the rivers 
are swelled by heavy rains, she is fre- 
quently seen, and is always considered as 
a sure prognostication or drowning. In 
Celtic mythology to the above-named is 
a fourth spirit added. When the waters 
ore agitated by a violent current of wind, 
and streams are swept from their surface 
and driven before the blast, or whirled in 
circling; eddies aloft in the air, the vulgar, 
to this day, consider this phenome- 
iion as the effect of the angry 

?>irit operating upon that element, 
hey call it by a very expressive 
name, the Mariach shine, or the 
Rider of the Storm." It is added : "Near 
the kirk of this parish there is (1794) a 
fountain, once highly celebrated, aid an- 
tiently dedicated to St. Michael. Many 
a patient have its waters restored to 
heMth, and many more have attested the 
efficacy of their virtues. But, as the pre- 
siding power is sometimes capricious, and 
apt to desert his charge, it now lies neg- 
lected, choked with weeds, unhonoured 
and unfrequented. In better days it was 
not so; for the winRod guardian, under 
the semblance of a fly, was never absent 
from his duty. If the .sober matron wished 
to know the issue of her husband's ail- 
ment, or the love-sick nymph that of her 
languishing swoin. they visited the Well 
of St. Mich.-iel. Every movement of the 
sympathetic fly was regarded in silent 
Awe ; and as he appeared cheerful or de- 
iect«d, the anxious votaries drew their 
pr««agea ; their breasts vibrated with cor- 
rMpondent emotions. Like the Delai 
Lam* of Thibet, or the King of Great 
Britain, whom a fiction of the English law 
snpposec never to die, the Guardian Fly 
of tM Well of St. Michael was believed to 
bs Mcwnpt«d from the laws of mortality. 



To the eye of ignorance he might son»-' 
times appear dead, but agreeably to the 
Druidic system, it was onlv a transmigra- 
tion into a similar form, which made htUe 
alteration on the real identity." " Not 
later than a fortnight ago," (it is added) 
" the writer of this account was much en- 
tertained to hear an old man lamenting 
with regret the degeneracy of the times; 
particularly the contempt in which objects 
of former veneration were held by the un- 
thinking crowd. If the infirmities of years 
and the distance of his residence did not 
prevent him, he would still pay his de- 
votional visits to the Well of St. Michael. 
He would clear the bed of its onze, open 
a passage for the streamlet, plant the bor- 
ders witn fragrant flowers, and once more, 
as in the days of youth, enjoy the pleasure 
of seeing the Guardian Fly skim in spor- 
tive circles over the bubbling wave, and 
with its little proboscis imbibe the pana- 
eean dews." Ordiquhill, Banffshire. The 
Mineral Well, "dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, was formerly, at certain seasons, 
much resorted to by the superstitioua as 
well as the sick." "' There are in Perth- 
shire several wells and springs dedicated 
to St. Fillan, which are still places of pil- 
grimage and offerings, even among the 
Protestants. They are held powerful in 
cases of madness, and in cases of very late 
occurrence lunatics have been left all night 
bound to the holy stone, in confidence 
that the saint would cure and unloose 
them before morning." Stnt. Ace., xvii.. 
377. Again : Parish of Little Dunkeld. 
Perthshire. " Here there are a fountain 
and the ruins of a chapel, both dedicated 
by antient superstition to St. Laurence" : 
and again: "Near Tarbat. (Synod of 
Ross), there is a plentiful spring of w»ter. 
which continues to bear the name of To- 
bair Mhuir, or Mary's Well." Glenor- 
chay and Inishail, Argyleshire. " Nesr 
the parish school, is the well of St. 
Connon," the tutelar saint of the county. 
" memorable for the lightness and salu- 
brity of its water." Trinity Cask, Perth- 
shire. "The most noted well in tlie 
parish is at Trinity Gask. It is r«mark- 
able for the purity and lightness of its 
water: the spring is copious and peren- 
nial. Superstitions, aided by the interested 
artifices of Popish priests, raised, in tunes 
of ignorance nnd bigotry, this well to do 
small degree of celebrity. It wfts miBnnad 
that every person Who was baptised 
with the water would never be seised 
^- **>?„ plague. The extnoidinnnr 
virtue of Trinity Qaak Well has perished 
with the downfall of superstition." 
Stat. .Aee. of SrotL, ri., 384 431- 

Martin observes, " Loch-eiont Well in 
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generally believe it to be a specifick for 
several diseases ; such as stitches, head- 
aches, stone, cousumptions, megrim. Se- 
veral of the common people obliKe them- 
selves by a vow to come to this Well and 
make the ordinary tour about it, called 
dessil, which is performed thuB : They 
move thrice round the well, proccedini; 
sun-ways, from east to west, and so on. 
This is done after drinking of the water ; 
and when one goes away from the well, 
it's a never failing custom to leave some 
small offering on the stone which covers 
the well. There is a small coppice near it, 
of which none of the natives uare venture 
to cut the least branch, for fear of some 
signal iudgemont to follow upon it." 
He also speaks of a well of similar quality, 
at which, after drinking, they make a tour 
and then leave an oSenuK of some small 
token, such as a pin, neeole, farthing, or 
the like, on the stone cover which is aoove 
the well. 

In the Antiquary for 1890, Mr. Hope 
printed a long series of notices of wells 
and fountains of reputed sanctity in 
different parts of the kingdom. It has 
been shown (ibid. 1BS4J that the practice 
of well-dressing, or decking the wells with 
carlands and flowers, inherited from the 
Roman Fonlinalia, yet lingered in some 

farts of the country down to about 1830. 
t is to be regarded as one of the number- 
less vestiges and survivals of Paganism. 
See St. Andrew's Well. Bede'i Well, 
Stonet, and Waking the Well. 

Camerarius gives us a minute account 
of presaging fountains: "I have_ heard 
a Prince say, that there is in hia 
territories a fountoine that yeelds a 
current of water which runs continually ; 
and ever when it decreaseth, it pre- 
sageth dearnesse of victuals: but 
when it croweth drie, it signifieth a 
dearth. There is a fountaine in Glomvitz, 
a citie of Misnia, a league from the river 
Elbis, which of itself making a pond, pro- 
duceth oftentimes certaine strange effects, 
as the inhabitants of the country say, 
and manv that have seene the same wit- 
nesse. ^Vhen there was like to be a good 
and fruitful peace in all the places about, 
this fountaine would appeare covered with 
wheat, oats, and akornea, to the great ioy 
of the countrey people that flock thetner 
from all parts to see the same. If any 
cmell war doe threaten the countrey, the 
water is all thick with blood and with 
ashes, a certaine presage of miserie and 
mine to come. In old times the Vandals 
Sorabes came everie yeare in great troupes 
to this wonderfuU fountaine, whore they 
sacrificed to their idols and enquired after 
the fruitfulnes.se of the yeare following. 
And myselfe know some gentlemen that 
confesse, if a certaine fountaine (being 
otherwise very cleane and cleare), be sud- 



denly troubled by meanea of a worme un- 
knowne, that tue same is a peTsonall 
summons for some of them to depart out 
of the world." Dallaway, speaking of the 
Bosphorus, tells us " Frequent fountains 
are seen on the shore, of the purest water, 
to which is attached one of the strongest 
and most antient superstitions of the 
Greek Church. They are called ' ayasm^,' 
and to repeat certain prayers at stated 
seasons, and to drink deeply of them, ia 
held to be a most salutary act of their re- 
ligion. Conitantinople, 1797, 144. Com- 
mander Cameron, in his well-known 
NarTative of a Journey across Africa, men- 
tions several instances of the idolatrous 
veneration of the natives for springs, 
which they imagine to be the abiding- 
places of spirits, and into which they cast 
a bead or so for the purpose of propiti- 
ation. 

Honey Fair.— At Wrexhom, in 
North Wales, this used, before the intro- 
duction of railways, to be held four times 
a year, and March Honey Fair lasted a 
fortnight. There were squares of shops, 
where the produce from various parts was 
on sale: The Birmingham Square, the 
Yorkshire Square, Ac. All the shop- 
keepers in North Wales, as well as 
private persons, attended to make pur- 
chases. Honey was almost exclusively the 
article offered ; but Irish lace and Belfast 
linen were other specialities. At present 
the trade in honey is chiefly conducted on 
the two last Thursdays in September in the 
General Market as part of the business; 
the old Squares have been pulled down or 
converted to other purposes. Mr. .John 
BuTu of Wrexham's Letter to the Editor, 
20 Feb., 1897. 

Honeymoon. — ^The honeymoon does 
not seem to have been observed of old, 
and no stated time was understood to 
elapse between the nuptiiils and the recep- 
tion of friends at home by the married 
couple. Thoraos Copley, Esq., of Oatton, 
county Surrey, in a letter to Sir Thomas 
Cawarden, July 18th, 1558, says that he 
was going to be niarrie<l on the Sunday 
following, and that on the Wednesday he 
should be happy to see Sir Thomas at Got- 
ton, " at w^i" dole I thvnke we shall come 
home." In the "Wright's Cha.st Wife," 
a poem supposed by Mr. Furnivall to have 
been written about 14G2, it is said of the 
Wright and his magical rose garland : 

" Of thys chaplott hym was fulle fayne, 
And of hys wyfo, was nott to layne ; 

He weddyd her fulle sone, 
And ladde her home wyth solempnite, 
And hyld her brydlle dayes thre. 

Whan they home come." 

This poem is laid in a humble sphere of 
life; and even now it is not 
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working folks to reroajn more thkn ft few 
days away after the marriage. 

The French have the equivalent, which 
they know as Lune de MUl, 

Hoodman-Blind or Hooper's 
Hide. — Variant names for blindman's 
buff. Nares, Gloss, in ▼. cites a pa.ssnge, 
where the second name is figuratively ap- 
plied. 

Hoop.— A boy's game from very ancient 
days. See St. John's ManncTS and Cus- 
toms of Ancient Greece, 1842, i., 147-8. 
It probably evolved from the improved 
wheel, as that may have done from the 
mathematical circle. Hoop occurs among 
the puerile sports delineated in the Missal 
seen by Strutt in the possesion of Mr. Ives. 
It is also noticed by Charlotte Smith in lier 
"Rural Walks": 

"Sweet age of blest delusion I blooming 
boys, 

Ah t revel long in childhood's thought- 
less joys ; 

With ligtit and pliant spirits, that can 
stoop 

To follow sportively the rolling hoop ; 

To watch the sleeping top with gay «ie- 
Ivght, 

Or mark with raptur'd gaze the sailing 
kite: 

Or eagerly pursuing pleasure's call. 

Can find it centred in the bounding 
ball !" 
and Gray recalls in his verses his 
youthful experiences in this direction at 
Eton. Some of the Latin poets allude 
to plectrum, or hoop-stick. Both hoop 
and conductor were originally of wood. 

Hopping is derived from the A.-S. 
hopptin, to leap, or dance. Dancings in 
the North of England, and I believe (col- 
loquially) in other parts, are called Hops. 
The word in its original meaning is pre- 
served in grass-hopper. The word "hoppe" 
occurs in Chaucer, in the beginning of 
the "Cokes Tale." lu many villages in 
the North of Kngland these meetings uro 
stm kept up, under the name of Hoppiiigs. 
We shall hone that the rejoicings on tliem 
are still restrained in genera! within the 
bounds of iiiuwent festivity; though it is 
to be feared they sometinies prove fatal 
to the morals of our swains, and corrupt 
the innocence of our rustic maids. In A 
.loco-serious Discourse between a North- 
umberland Gentleman and his Tenant" 
(by George Stuart), 1G86, p. 32, we read : 

" To horse-race, fair, or hoppin go, 
There play our casta among the whip- 
sters, 
Throw for the hammer, lowp for flippers, 
And see the maids dance for the ring. 
Or any other pleasant thing ; 
for the Figg, lye for the Whet- 
stone, 
Or chuse what side to lay our betts on." 



Hop Queen. — See Harvest Lord and 

Lady. 

Hopecotch. — A common children's 
game. See Halliwell in v. 

Horn. — It is well known that the 
word horn in the sacred writings denotes 
fortitude and vigour of mind ; and that 
in the classics personal courage (metapho- 
rically from the pushing of horned ani- 
mals) is intimated bv horns. Horn is used 
vulgarly to signifv trie virile symbol : "His 
horn shall be exalted " ; " The horn of my 
salvation," &.c. Comp. Horns. 

Horn, Tenure by the. — Compare 
Haditt's ed. of Blount's Tenures, 1874, 
pp. 248, 346. It may be added that at 
Queen's College, Oxford, there is a drink- 
ing horn, presented by the foundress, Phi- 
lippa, queen of Edward III., holding two 
quarts Winchester measure, and securing 
the ownership of a manor in Dorsetshire. 

Horn-Book or Battledore. — See 
Halliwell in v., and the late Mr. A. W. 
Tuer's monograph. 

Horn Dance. — An amusement pur- 
sued at Abbot's Bromley, a village on the 
borders of Needwood Forest, in Stafford- 
shire, since ancient times, and described 
and illustrated in the Strand Majjazine 
for November, 1896. 

Horn Fair. — Grose mentions a fftir 
called Horn-Fair, held at Charlton, in 
Kent, ou St. Luke's Da^, the 18th Octo- 
ber. It consisted of a riotous mob, who, 
after a printed summons dispersed 
through the adjacent towns, met at Cuc- 
kold's Point, near Deptford, and marched 
from tlvence in procession through that 
town and Greenwich to Charlton, with 
horns of different kinds upon their heads; 
and at the fair there were sold rams' horns 
and every sort of toy made of horn ; even 
the ginger-bread figures had horns. A 
sermon used to be preached at Charlton 
Church on the fair day. Tradition attri- 
butes the origin of this licentious fair to 
King John, wTio being detected in an adul- 
terous iintour, compounded for his crime 
by granting to the injured husband all the 
land from Charlton to Cuckold's Point, 
and established the fair as a tenure. It 
appears that it was the fashion in William 
fuller's time to go to Horn Fair dressed 
in women's clothes. " I remember being 
there upon Horn Fair day, I was dressed 
in my laud-lady's best gown, and other 
women's attire, and to Horn Fair we 
went, and as we were coming back by 
water, all the deaths were spoiled by dirty 
water, Ac, that was tlung on us in an 
inundation, for which I was obliged to 
present her with two guineas, to make 
atonement for the damage sustained." 
&c. Life of W. FuUrr, lfo3, p. 122. In 
an extract from an old newspaper, I find 
it was formerly a custom for a procession 
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^^H to go tram some of the inns in BishopEgate 
^^H Street, in wln'cli were a kinj;. a queen, a 
r miller, a councillor, Ac, and a great num- 

I ler of others, with horns iu their bats, to 

f Charlton, where they went round the 

I church throe times, &c. So many inde- 

cencies were committed upon this occasion 
on Blackheath (as the whipping of females 
with furze, Ac), that it gave rise to the 
proverb of " all is fair at Horn Fair." 
This account is perhaps connected with 
that given in a tract of 1711, which is a 
letter announcing a meeting of the most 
Ancient Company of Furablera at the 
annual festival at Horn Fair, Oc- 
tober 14th, when it appears that 
they wore horns on their head and carried 
pickaxes, shovels. &c., in their hands. 
Lysons in his " Environs," says, the bur- 
lesque proce.ssioii has been discontinued 
since the year 1768. 

Hornlngr> — A Scotish method of pro- 
claiming an offender. There is a warrant 
under the date 1080 for imprisoning and 
putting to the horn one Ro<lerick Mac- 
Kenzie. Under the old Scotish law a wit- 
ness might be debarred from deposing or 
1^^- giving Lis evidence, and tt>ndering his 
^^B oath, by horning, and in the same way he 
^^V was bound to compear and respond on a 
future occasion at the horn under pain of 
contumacy. Spotiswood'a Form of Pro- 
cess, 1711, p. (8. 

Hornpipe. — Henry Spelman, in his 
Sclation of Virginia, 1609., says, under 
the head of Ptistimcs, " When they meet 
at feasts or otherwi.se, they vse sports 
much like to ours heare in England, as 
thor daunsingo, w'^ is like our darbysher 
Hornepipe, a man first and then a woman, 
and so through them all, hanging all in a 
round : ther is one w*^"" stands in the midest 
w** a pipe and a rattell, wth wh. when he 
beginns to make a noyse all the rest gigetts 
about, wriinge ther ncckes and serapin|B;e 
on y* Krounu." Humphrey King, in his 
Halfe-Prnnywortli of Wit, 1619, refers to 
" a harsh I/ancashiro Horn-pipe." 

Horns (!.)■ — Hearne, in his Preface 
to "Robert of Gloucester," p. xviii., 
«peakitig of the old custom of drinking out 
of horns, observes : '"Tis no wonder, there- 
fore, that, upon the Jollities on the first 
of May formerly, the custom of blowing 
with, and drinking in, horns so much pre- 
vailed, which, though it be now generally 
'disus'd, yet the custom of blowing them 
prevails at this season, even to this day, 
at Oxford, to remind people of the pleas- 
antness of that part of the year, which 
-ought to create mirth and gayety, such as 
is skctch'd out in some old books of Offices, 
«uch as the ' I'rymer of Salisbury,' printed 
at Rouen, 1551, 8vo." That tiie twofold 
OM of the horn for drinking and blowing 
pucpoaes is very ancient seems to be shown 
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by the poera entitled "The Cokwolds 
Daunce ("Remains of E. P. Poetry of 
Eng." i.). Aubrey, in his " Remains of 
Gentilisme and Judaisnie," MS. Lansd. 
2'26. fol. 5 b. says : " Memorandum, at Ox- 
ford the boys do blow cow horns and hol- 
low canes all night ; and ou May Day the 
young maids of every parish carry about 
garlands of flowers, which afterwards they 
hang up in their churches." 

Horns {ii.)-— There used to be a vul- 
gar saying that " a husband wears horns," 
or is a Cornute, when his wife proves false 
to him ; as nhso that of the meaning of the 
word cuckold, which has for many ages 
been the popular indication of the same 
kind of infamy. The following is ex- 
tracted from the " Gentleman's Maga- 
zine " for December, 1786 : "I know not 
how far back the idea of giving his head 
this ornament may be traced, but it may 
be met with in Artemidorus (Lib. ii.) and 
I believe wo must have recourse to a Greek 
epigram for an illustration : 

OoTi; (cu irvpooi; KaraAa/iySavft OVK 

ayopal^tDV, 
K«ivof A/ioA^tiag ij yim; tori Ktpg. 

" Namquo in malos asperrimus 

Parata tollo Coruua."— Horat. Epod. 
"Jam feror in pugnos & nondum 
Cornua sumpsi." 

Ovid Dc Ehriciate. It is said to have been 
a custom of the Emperor Andronicus to 
hang up in a frolic, in the porticoes of the 
Forum, the stag's horns he had taken in 
hunting, int«nding, as he says, by this 
now kind of insignia, to denote at once 
the manners of the city, the lasciv-iousness 
of the wives he had debauched, and the 
size of the animals ho had made his prey, 
and that from hence the sarcasm spread 
abroad that the husband of an adulterous 
wife bare horns. The twofold application 
of the horn is suggested in a pa.ssage iu 
the JHokc of Mayd Emhjn (about 1540) : 

" She wude byte and whyne 
Whan she saw her tyme. 

And with a prety g\-nne 
Gyue her husbande an liorne, 
To blow with on the moriie : 

Beshrewe her whyte skynne." 

l\o.z\\tt's Popular Poeir'j. iv., 84. There is 
a singular passage upon this subject, which 
1 shall give, and leave, too, without com- 
mont, as I find it. 'The historians are 
speaking of the monument of Thomas the 
first Ixird Wharton, in the church of Kirby 
Stephen in Westmoreland, the crest of 
whose arms was a bull's head : " The con- 
sideration of horns, generally used upon 
the crest, seemeth to account for wnat 
hath hitherto by no author or other per- 
son ever been accounted for ; namely the 
connexion betwixt boms and cuckolds. The 
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notion of cuckolds wearing horns prevails 
through all the modern European lan- 
guages, and is of four or fire hundred 
years standing. The particular estimation 
of badges and distinction of arms began 
in the time of the Crusades, being then 
more especially necessary to distinguish 
the several nations of which the armies 
were composed, Uorns upon the crest, 
according to that of Silius Italicus, 

' Casside cornigera dependens Insula ' 
were erected in torrorem ; and after the 
husband had been abiont three or four 
years, and came home in his regimental 
uccoutromeiits, it might be no impossible 
supposition that the man who wore the 
horns was a cuckold. And this accounts, 
also, why no author at that time, when 
the droO notion was started, hath ven- 
tured to explain the connexion : for, woe 
be to the man in those days that should 
have made a joke of the Holy War ; which 
indeed, in consideration of the expence 
uf blood and treasure attending it, was a 
very serious affair." Nicolson and Burn's 
" History of Westmoreland and Cumber- 
hind," vol. i., p. 540. Bulwer, in his 
Chironomia, says : "To present the index 
and eare-fiuger (i.e. the fore and little 
linger^ wuggmg, with the thumb applied 
unto the temples is their expression who 
would scornfully reprove any. The same 
gesture, if you take away the motion, is 
used, in our nirable-fingercd times, to call 
one cuckold, and to present the Badge of 
Ouokoldry, that meutall and imaginary 
horn ; seeming to cry, ' O man of nappy 
note, whom Fortune meaning highly to 
promote, hath stucke on thy forehead the 
earnest penny of succeeding good lucke." 

In Greene's Disputntion between a 
lie Conuattchcr iind a She Cony- 
ratcher, 1592, is the following witti- 
cism on this head: " Hee that was hit 
with the horno was pincht at the heart." 
.\gain : " IjCt him dub her husband 
Knight of tho forked Or«ler." In "Titus 
Andronicus," 1594, act ii., sc. 3, the fol- 
lowing occurs : 

" Under your patience, gentle Em- 

peress, 
'Tia thought you have a goodly gift in 

horning. 
Jore shield your husband from his 

hounds to day ! 
'Tis pity, they should take him for a 

stag." 

Shakespoar and Ben Jonson seem both to 
have considered the horns in this light : 
" Well, lie may sloop in security, for he 
hath the horn of abundance, and the 
lightness of his wife shines through it : 
and yet he cannot see, though he has his 
own lanthorn to light him." 
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"What! never sigh. 
Be of good cheer, man, for thou art a 

cuckold. 
'Tis done, 'tis done I nay, when suclv 

flowing store, 
Plenty itself, falls in my wife's lap, 
The Cornu Copise will be mine, I 

know." 

So in Othello, 1622 : 

"O curse of marriage! 
— 'Tis Destiny, unshunnable li! 

Death. 
£ven then this forked plague is fated 

to us. 
When we do quicken." — Act iii., sc. 3. 

There is the following curious epigram 
"Witts Recreations," 1640: 
" To Festus. 
" Festus th' art old, and yet wouldst 

maryed be : 
Ere thou do so, this counsel take of me : 
Look into Lillies (zrammar, there thou'lt 

find, 
Cornu a horn, a word still undeclin'd." 

Tho following passage occurs in " Th© 
Home oxalteil," lOtil : " Horns are signi- 
fied by the throwing out the little and 
fore-finger when we point at such whom 
we tacitly call cuckolds." In "The Kng- 
lish Fortune Teller," by Philips, 1703, 
the author, speaking of a wanton's hus- 
baud, says: "He is the wanton wenchea 
game amongst themselves, and Wagges 
sport to poynt at with two fingers." 

Armstrong says, the inhabitants of Min- 
orca bear hatred to the sight and name of 
a horn: "for they never mention it but 
in anger, and then they curse with it, 
saying Giierno, as they would Diablo." 
Hist, of Minorca, 2nd ed., 1756, p. 170. 
In Spain it is a crime as much punishable 
by the laws to put up horns against a 
neighbour's house, as to have written a 
libel against him. It was an offence olso 
in tho eye of the law among the Venetians, 
and a doge's son was severely punished 
on this account in the fourteenth century. 
Hazlitt's Veniee, 1900, ii., 742. We are 
told that even among the Indians it was 
the highest indignity that could be offered 
them even to point at a horn. Comp. 
Cuckoldom and Slcimmingfon. 

Horn* at Hisrhsrate, to Swear 
on the. — A sufficient account of 
this usage may be found in Hone and 
other readily accessible authorities. Tho 
Green Dragon at Highgate, demolished 
in 1899, was one of tho houses where the 
burlesque oath was administered in the 
coaching days. The Old Red Lion was 
another. See Hazlitt's Proverbt, 1882, 
p. 167. 

Hornagre. — A quantity of com fo>> 
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merly given yearly to the_ lord of the 
manor for every ox worked in tbe plough 
on lands within his jurisdiction. Halli- 
ipell. 

Horoscopes.— Sheridan says: "To 
give some little notion of the ancients 
concerning horoscopes. The Ascendant 
was understood by them, to bo that part 
of Heaven which arises in the East the 
moment of the child's birth. This, con- 
taining thirty degrees, was called the first 
house. In this point the astrologers ob- 
served the position of the celestial con- 
stellations, the planets, and the fixed 
stars, placing the planets and the sij^ns of 
the sodiac in a figure, which they divided 
into twelve houses, representing the whole 
circumference of Heaven. The first was 
Angulus Orientis, (by some called the 
Horoscope), shewing the form and com- 
plexion of the child then born ; and like- 
K'ise the rest had their several significa- 
tions, too tedious to be inserted here, be- 
cause of no use in the least. The heathen 
astrologers, in casting nativities, held 
that every man's genius was the compa- 
nion of his horoscope, and that the horo- 
scope was tempered by it : hence proceeded 
that union of minds and friendship which 
was observed among some. This appears 
from Plutarch in his Life of Anthony, 
concerning the Genii of Anthony and 0. 
Oetavius. Those who have the curiosity 
of being farther informed in these astro- 
logical traditions, let them consult Ptol- 
emy, Alcabitius, Albo Hali, Guide Bonat, 
4c." Notes on, P*rr*ius, p. 79, ed. 1739. 

Horse. — Brand says: — "Perhaps it 
will be thought no uninteresting article 
in this little Code of Vulgar Antiquities 
to mention a well-known interjection used 
by the country people to their horses, 
when yoked to a cart, &c. Heit or Heck 1 
I find this used in the days of Chaucer : 

' Thay seigh a cart, that chargid was 

with hay, 
Which that a carter drop forth in his 

way, 
Deep was the way, for which the carte 

stood : 
This carter amoot and cryde as he ver 

wood, 
' Hayt, brok ; hayt, scot ;' what, spare 

ye for the stoones I' 

The name of Brok is still in commoa 
use amongst farmers' draught oxen. A 
learned friend says, " the exclamation 
' Geho, Geho,' which carmen use to their 
horaes is not peculiar to this country, as I 
have heard it used in France." In the 
" Mactatio Abel^" one of the Townelejr 
Mnea of Mysteries, there are some curi- 
ous interjectional forms of this class. But 
in " John Bon and Must Person," 15-18, 
we get the form ' ree who ' instead of 'gee 



wo.' Hobs the tanner, in Heywood's Ed- 
ward IV. 16D0, says of.liis mare, "Why, 
man, Brock my mare knows ha and ree, 
and will stand when I cry ho." As to the 
meaning of the term brock, see Ealliwelt's 
" Archaic Dictionary," 1847. ad voccm. 
Forby, in his "Vocabulary," says that 
Ke-ho means go-stop, and ge-wo go-go. 
In fact, when a driver wishes his hor&e 
to stop, he should say ho I and when he 
desires him to proceed, wo I The two 
words are at present confused. Qe — go 
seems to present itself in a reduplicated 
form in ge-ge, the nursery name for n 
horse. In "The Cold Yeare, 1614. A 
Deepe Snow, Ac." printed in 1615, we 
find: "After the collier they (the team) 
ran, who cryod, hey, and hoe, and ree, 
and gee ; but none of his carterly retho- 
ricke was able to stay them." " In olde 
time," (it is said in the 3/an in ike Moon, 
telling fortunes to Englishmen, IG09, sign. 
Q3), "such as solde horses were wont to 
put flowers or boughes upon their head.'., 
to reveale that they were vendible." But 
the following passage from Flecknoe's 
Epigrams shews that ribbons were, as at 
present, also asaal : 

"As horse-coursers their horses set to 

sale. 
With ribondB on their foreheads and 

their tail ; 
So all our poets' gallantry now-a-days 
Is in the prologues and epilogues of 

their plays." 

In the Character of a Quack Astrologer, 
1673, speaking of " Itch of picture in the 
Front," the author says : This seta off 
the pamphlet in a country fair, as the 
horse sells the better for the ribbon, 
wherewith a jockey tyes up his tail." 

As regards the names of horses, one of 
the earliest English Lists seems to be that 
of certain horses destined to accompany 
the forces engaged in the French war at 
the time of the battle of Agincourt in 1415, 
where a very interesting entry presents 
itself in the mention of Thomas Chaucer, 
Butler of England, and of a horse, prob- 
ably his, described as Bayard Chaucer. 
Other equine designations are Lyard, 
Grey, Morell, and Sorell. See Hunter's 
Aaincourt, 1850, pp. 43, 54. Morel, 
Moriel, or Morrell oecame a favourite 
designation for a horse. In the fabliau of 
Eustace the Monk that daring adventurer 
makes oS with Moriel, the horse of the 
Count of Boulogne, an animal of matchless 
swiftness. Among the Plumpton Corres- 
pondence, under 1466, there is a mention 
of " good morrel and his felow." PI. 
Corr., p. 17. In John Bon and Mast 
Person (1648) the concluding lines seem 
to point to contemporary terms for 
horses employed at the plough : 
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" Ha ! browne done ! forth, that horson 
erabbel ... 

haight, blake hab I 

Have asayne, bald before, hayght, ree 
who J—" 
— Haalitt's Popular Poetry, 1864-6, iv., 
16. In the Diary of the first Earl of 
Bristol (1605-1761) a series of equine ap- 
VfllatioDS will be found. The list has been 
njceutly (ISHM) communicated by the 
present writer to the ConnoiMeur. Morel 
continued to be a common term for a 
dark - coloured horse in the time of 
Rliaabeth, and occurs in the familiar 
story of the Wife lapped in Morel' i 
Skin. In Txcelfth Night, iii., 4, Sir An- 
drew A^uecheek is made to propose the 
(ift of bis horse Orey Capilet to the man, 
whose anger he is desirous of averting. 

The horse ridden by Charles VIII. of 
KrnniH" nt the bnltle of Fornovo in 1495 
wiui call«d Snvov, and was remarkable for 
his Bwiftnesx. Hatlitt's ^'enetian ifcp-ub- 
lic, 1900, ii.. 137. Presents of horses 
w«r« frequently made to Henry VIII. by 
foraisn potentates with a view to pro- 
pitinfini; him. Ibid., ii, 408. 

In Hiinioriu times 'the Greeks prided 
U)«iiiiiolv<<i< on their breeds of horses; hut 
•onie of tlio imwt oolebrnted cnme from the 
Kkst. As it was with the Romans they 
•mploytHi the swiftest and most enduring, 
not in the way that the modern nations 
<ln, but in their chariot races. St. John's 
Miinnen ami Cuftoms of Ancient Oreeee, 
IS-ia. (i., '.>8(V2. The tradition of the 
wuiumI Ktotnl Pegasus was of course 
fouiidoil on his speed ; the Hellenic 
t horouuh-lii-eds were said to have the 
voliK-ity of birds. The horse of Alexander, 
<'ulli<<l Itiiirfthiiliiii. siiggeKts an »iiimiii 
with a short, thick neck, and in the 
uunIIh'viiI MSS., where horses are por- 
lr»y«Hl, this type is con.spicuous. F'quine 
uomeiiolnture, as we know, dates very 
far buck into antiquity. Aristotle 
imMitiouK a mare named Dicoea. .Imonsst 
tlu< boKor classes at Rome and in the 
Homnn colonies the names of horses were 
piaoetl over the stall which each animal 
OCWUpied, and these nicmorials have in 
•ome cal<^s been preserved in the remains 
lit buildings. Cnimp. May-Day and Omeus 
(iifrA. and Hnelitt's Proverbs, 1882, pp. 
87. U». 

Nora* and HattOCk.— Aubrey, 
ill hi« " Miscellanies, " gives us the fol- 
lowing miuit important piece of informa- 
lu«i riMitiH't ing fairies: "When fairies 
r«mi>v« from place to place they are said 
lo \\Hi tlie words Horse and Hattock." 

Hor*e-blook. -A familiar object 
out ^ in country-houses and inns, 

tu >'t'»on«, Mpecially ladies, to 

imnu.. 1 ..oy w«r* in use at Pompeii, 



and go back to an era, when riders bad no 
stirrups. Fosbrooke's Encyclopaedia, 1843, 
p. S14. 

Horse, Dr. Story'* Wooderii 
of Troy. — The executioner's cart. See 
Uatliwell's Books of Charactera, 22. Dr, 
Story was hanged in 1571. See Hazlitt's 
Bibl. Coll., General Index in v. 

Horse-Races.— The earliest ap- 
pear to have been instituted in England 
in Hyde Park about 1637, when Shirley's 
Hyde Park was published. Before 1646 
Charles I. established the races at New- 
market, and we have the name of a horse 
which won the cup there in Shirley's 
Poems, 1646.— Bay Tarrall. The resort 
to Epsom Downs does not seem to have 
been anterior to the closing years of the 
reign of Anne : but under Charles 11. 
there were races at Leith under the con- 
trol of the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
ns we learn from the Rules or .\rticle8 
drawn up for their management, and 

grint«d as a folio broadside. Compare 
lavdn's Diet. v. Baces for a very fair 
outline of the subject, and Hailitt's 
Manual of Old Plays, 1892, v. Hyde Park. 
In 1654 and 1658 proclamations appeared 
forbidding for a certain term the usual 
horse-races throughout England and 
Wales. But Scotland and Ireland are 
not iudicatod. 

Horse-Shoe.— Nailing of horse- 
shoes seems to have been practised as 
well to keep witches in, as to keep them 
out. Donee's notes say : " The practice 
of nailing horse-shoes to thresholds re- 
sembles that of driving nails into the walls 
of cottages among the Romans, which 
they believed to be an antidote against 
the plague : for this purpose Ij. Manlius, 
A. V. C. 390, was named Dictator, to 
drive the nail." "That the horse-shoe 
may never be pui'd from your thres- 
hold," occurs among the good wishes in- 
troduced by Holiday in "The Marriage 
of the Art«," 1618. Aubrey tells us that 
" it is a thing very common to nail horse- 
shoes on the thresholds of doors : which 
is to hinder the power of witches that 
enter into the house. Most houses of the 
West end of I>ondon have the horse-shoe 
on the threshold. It should be a borae- 
shoe that one finds." But the horse-shoe, 
OS it has been elsewhere explained, was 
used for other purposes. " In the Ber- 
mudas they use to put an iron into the 
fire when a witch comes in. Mars is 
enemy to Saturn." Aubrey adds : " un- 
der the porch of Staninfield Church in 
Suffolk. I saw a tile with a horse-shoe 
upon it, placed there for this purpose, 
thouch one would imagine that holy water 
would alone have been sufficient. I am 
told there are man.v other similar in- 
stances." Miscellanies, p. 148. In Gay'i 
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fable of " The Old Woman and her Oats," 
the aupposed witch complains as follows : 

— " Crouds of boys 
Worry me with eternal noise ; 
Straws laid across my pace retard, 
The horse-shoe's natlea, (each thresh- 
old's guard), 
The stunted broom the wenches hide, 
For fear that I should up and ride ; 
They stick with pins ray bleeding seat, 
And bid me show my secret teat." 

Misson, speaking on the subject of the 
horse-shoe nailed on the door, tells us : 
" Ayant souvent remarque un fer de 
Cheval cloue au Seuils des portes (ches 
les Gens de petite etoffe) j'ai demande a 
plusieurs ce cjue cela vouloit dire? On 
iii'a repoiidu diversea choses differentes ; 
mais la plus generale Keponse a ete, cjue 
<es fers se mettoient pour empeclier, les 
Sorciers d'entrer. lis rient en dtsant 
cela, mais ils ne le disent pourtant pas 
tout-a-fait eu riaut ; car ils croyent qu'it 
y a la dedans, ou du moins qu'il peut y 
avoir quelque vertu secrete : et s'ils n'av- 
oient pas cette opinion, ils ne s'amuse- 
roient pas a clouer ce fer a leur porte." 
TTavels in England, p. 192. In Mon- 
mouth-street, says Brand, " many horse- 
shoes nailed to the thresholds are still to 
be seen (1797). There used to be one at 
the corner of Little Queen-street, Hol- 
born. Sir H. Elli.>i, on the 26th of April, 
1813, counted no fewer than seventeen 
horse-shoes in Monmouth-street nailed 
against the steps of doors. There was 
one in 1869 over the door of a private 
<lwelling in Fulham, near the Bishop's 
Palace. There is a saying: "When 
a fool finds a horse-shoe, ho thinks 
nye the like to do." The Kditor was driv- 
ing with the late Mr. Henry Stopes, an 
Kast Anglian, in a hansom cab in the 
Borough in 1887, when the horse slipped 
its shoe, and Mr. Stopes at once leapt out 
of the cab and secured it, to place it over 
the door of his office. It is a piece of 
Scotish folk-lore, that a horse-shoe nailed 
to the mast of a (i.shing-sraack will pro- 
tect it against the weather. 

The bawds of Amsterdam believed (in 
1687) that a horse-shoe which had either 
' 1)«en found or stolen, placed on the chim- 
ney-hearth, would bring good luck to their 
lloaBeB. They also believed that horse's 
4)002 dropped before the house, and put 
fresn behind the door, would produce the 
same effect. Puianisme d'Amitertiam, 
pp. 56-7. 

Horae>Trick. — A nuotial scene ii 
introduced into Heywooa's " Woman 
Kilde with Kindnesse," 1607. Among 
the steps in dancing mentioned there, 1 
observe the horso-trick and the cross-point. 
These two terpsichorean accomplishments 



are unnoticed by Strutt, HalHwell, Naree, 
and others. 

Hot Cockle* or Hautes Co- 
qullles. — .\ubrey says that at funerals 
in parts of Yorkshire one of the pastimes 
was Hot Cockles, and what follows illus- 
trates this observation to a certain ex- 
tent, although Aubrey does not notice the 
connection. " Young wenches," says he, 
' ' have a wanton sport, which they call 
moulding of cockle-bread, viz., they gett 
upon a table-board, and then gather up 
their knees and their coates with their 
hands as high as they can, and then they 
wabble to and fro and say these words, 
viz. : 

My dame is sick and gonne to bed, 
And I'll go mowld my cockle-bread. 

In Oxfordshire the maids, when they have 
put themselves into the fit posture, say 
thus: 

My granny is sick, and now is dead. 
And wee'l goe mould some cockle- 
bread. 
Up v,-^ my heels and down with my 

head , 
And this is the way to mould cookie- 
bread. 
I did imagine nothing to have been in 
this but mere wantonness of youth. (Here 
ho misquotes Juvenal, vi.. 129.) But I 
find in Burchardus, in his Methodus Coii- 
fitendi, on the VII. Commandment, one 
of y* Articles of interrogating a young 
woman is, if she did ever subiyeTf panem 
clunibii!<, and then bake it, and give it to 
one that she loved to eate, ut tn^ majo- 
rcm modnm exardr.iccret iimorY So here 
I find it to be a relique of Naturall Mag- 
ick, an uulnwfull philtrum." The full 
question put to the woman was, accord- 
ing to Grimm's citation of Burchardus, 
" Pecisti quod ruinedam mulieres facere 
Solent, pro-stemunt se in faciem, et disco- 
opertis natibus jubent, ut supra nudas 
nates conflciatur panis, et eo decocto 
' tradunt mantis suis ad comedendum. Hoc 
I ideo faeiuiit ut plus cxardescant in amo- 
rem illarum." Cockle seems to be, in 
I fact, a corruption of the French coquille, 
I which Le Roux (BictionnaiTe Comique, 
1786^ V. (.'ogiiille) says, "Dans le sens libre 
signifie a mots converts la nature d'une 
ferame," for which he quotes a passage 
from the History of Fraticion. Hot 
Cookies is therefore Hautes Coquilles; 
and the custom is very likely to have been 
introduced hither from Franco. We know 
that cockle-bread was the term applied to 
; bread of a coarse brand, made partly of 
cockle, and it seems very Likely that in 
Kngland the two phra.ses were confused, 
j ond at un early period the distinction lost 
I between the thing supposed to be made 
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and the part, on which it vas to be 
kneaded, our cockle and the French co- 
qiiille being so near in Bound. The quo- 
tation from Burchardus is important, 
because it demonstrates that the practice 
was not confined to the young, but was a 

feneral usage among females. The late 
Ir. Coote had heard part of the rhyme 
given above employed in his time by a 
nurse to a baby, as she tossed it in her 
lap : 

Up with your heels, and down with your 

head. 
That is the way to make cockle-bread, 

which is a singular instance not only of 
survival, but of distortion. Taking this 
usage or cockle-bread and its sundry out- 
growths as a whole, it has merely to be 
predicated of it, I think, that we owe our 
Knowledge of such practices to the casual 
removal of the veil, and by men working 
on totally different lines, like Aubrey and 
nurchardt, from the darker pha.ses of the 
human character and the hidden impuri- 
ties of life. That libidinous impulses are 
capable of these and similar excesses, no 
one required to bo told ; but the Apostles 
of Folk-lore, Aubrey, and Burchardt, the 
publisher of real or supposed scones in 
the Confessional, have, each from his own 
point of view, disclosed here a touch of 
the less divine part of their own physi- 
ology and ours. They have given a few 
paragraphs where they might have given 
volumes. After all, I entertain a con- 
viction that, with respect to these hot 
cockles and likewise to leap - candle, 
we are merely on the threshold of the in- 
quiry; there IS more than Aubrey says, or 
than appears on the surface, pretty 
clearly ; and the question stands at pro- 
sent much as if one had picked up by 
accident the husk of some lost substance. 
Speaking conjoctnrnlly, but with certain 
sidelights to encourage me, this seems a 
case of the insensible degradation of rite 
into custom. 

Wright furnishes an account of this 
sport, as practised both here and abroad, 
tending to shew that its character 
was modified, and possibly its original 
iBeidence forgotten, at a later period, 
unlees there were different types. 
For the description and accompanying il- 
lustrations seem to go no farther than to 
ortray a variety of blindman's buff or 
oodman blind, while the one above given 
represents something infinitely le.ss inno- 
cent, and is not even suggested by Mr. 
Wright. In the following passage from 
Stevenson's Twelve Monelhs, 1661, under 
October, (which work, let us recollect, 
was originally a reissue of a 1026 book), 
a, different recreation seems to be 
intended: — "It is now not amisse 
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to play at hot •cockles hot, tuleaae 
coala be the cheaper." Possibly it 
ia the same as is described in the 
I'indicafion of Christmas, 1651, as " a 
harmless sport." Compare Nares, Gloss., 
1859, in v. We have here probably the 
transition successively from a rite to 
what Nares makes of it, and to a mean- 
ingless nursery rhyme. But, again, Mr. 
Ditchfield (Old English Customs), 1896, 
p. 64, informs us independently that at 
Norwich on Shrove Tuesday they sell at 
the bakers' and confectioners' shops » 
small currant-loaf called a coquilU,_ and 
that in the shop-windows a notice ia set 
up, that "hot coquilles" are to be bad 
at eight in the morning and four in tho 
afternoon. This is survival with a differ- 
ence, and another type of coquille, and the 
form is curious in connection with the 
Lowestoft largie. 

House, Haunted. — Pliny tells us 
that houses were anciently hallowed 
against evil spirits with brimstone I Gay 
gives us a fine description of a haante«l 
house: 

" Now there spreaden a rumour that 
everich night 

The rooms ihauuted been by many a 
sprite, 

The miller avouchetb, and all there- 
about, 

That they full oft hearen the hellish 
rout ; 

Some saine they hear the gingling of 
chains, 

.\nd some hath heard the Psautriea 
straines, 

.\t midnight some the headless horse- 
imeet, 

And some espien a corse in a whito 
sheet, 

And oothor tWngs, faye, elfin, and elfe. 

And shapes that fear createn to itaelf." 

Bourne has prcseri-ed the form of 
exorcising a daunted house, a truly 
tedious process for the expulsion of 
demons, who, it should seem, havo 
not been easily ferreted out of their 
quarters, if one may judge of their 
unwillingness to depart by the prolixity 
of this removal-warrant. Antiq. Vttlg., 
1725, ch. ii. 

House-WarminsT-— This is to the 
present day a well-understood expression 
for the entertainment which it is usual to 
give on removal to a new house, or es- 
tablishment of a household. The nhrase 
occurs in a letter from Fleetwood, Re- 
corder of London, to Lord Burleigh, July 
30, 1577 : " Upon Tuesday wo had little or 
no business, saving that the Shoemakers 
of London [the Cordwainers' Gild], having 
builded a faire and a newe Hall, made 
a royalle feast for tbeire friends, which 
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they call their house-wanning." It 
would not be difficult to accumulate 
instances of the use of the term in 
later correspondence ; but I do not hap- 
pen to have met with any earlier example. 
Pepys, in his Diary, Nov. 1, 1006, notes 
having received a noble cake a& a gift, and 
going the same day with his wife and 
others, and tlie addition of some wine, to 
house-warm Betty Michell, The cere- 
mony has long been exclusively performed 
at the cost of the householder liiraself. 

Houseleek. — It was thought form- 
erly (and the idea is not perhaps entirely 
extinct) " that if the herb houseleek, or 
syngreen, do grow on the house-top, the 
aame house is never stricken with light- 
ning or thunder." It is still common 
in many parts of England, to plant the 
herb house-leek upon the tops of cottage 
houses. 

Hove-Dance. — The Court-dance. 
naUiwell. 

Huers. — Persons employed to watch 
on the Cornish coasts, and to give the 
alarm through a long trumpet, which they 
carry, of the approach of the shoals of 
pilchards. 

Hugrh's St., Day.— The best po|iu- 
lar account of St. Hugh, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, may be read in Hone's " EIvery-Day 
Book," under Nov. 17. This was also 
the Shoemakers' foa.st, St. Hugh being the 
patron of the " gentle craft," and from a 
notice in " The Christmas Prince," 1007, 
the fraternity are to be suspected of hav- 
ing sometimes overstepped the bounds of 
strict decorum and sobriety on the great 
professional holiday : 

" Bonzer I am not, bat mild, sober 

Tuesday, 
As catt in cap case, if I light not on 

St. Hewsday." 
Compare Queen Elizabeth's Acceation. 

Hunt the Slipper.— This game is 
noticed by Rogers in the " Pleasures of 
Memory," 1. 35: 

" Twas here we chaa'd the slipper by 
its sound." 

It is a holiday game which was till lately 
in vogue, and is played by children of 
various growths, sitting on the carpet in 
a circle. 

HuntlnsT of the Ram. — See Eton 
School. 

y Huntlnjc the Fox.— An early boy's 
X game. See Halliwell in v. 
i Huntingdon. — The whole of the 

I freemen of the borough assemble in the 

I market-place on the morning of Septem- 

I ber 15th. The skull of an ox, borne on 

I two poles, is placed at the head of a pro- 



cession composed of the freemen and their 
sons, a certain number of them bearing 
spades and sticks. Three cheers having 
been given, the procession moves out of 
the town, and proceeds to the nearest 
point of the borough boundary, where the 
skull is lowered. The procession then 
moves along the boundary line of the 
borough, the skull being dragged along 
the line as if it were a plough. The boun- 
dary-holes are dug afresh, and a boy 
thrown into the hole and struck with a 
spade. At a particular point called 
Blackstone Leys refreshments are pro- 
vided, and the boys compete for prizes. 
The skull is then raised aloft, and the pro- 
cession returns to the market-place, and 
then disperses after three more cheers 
have been given. Antiquary, 1892. 

Hunt's Up. — A tune played on the 
horn to awaken the huntsmen on the 
morning of the chase. See Halliwell in v. 

Hurlingr- — A. game at ball, played 
with tHu sides, and a favourite pastime in 
Cornwall, where at present it is exclu- 
sively pursued. A description of it may be 
found in the Aniiquanj, January, 188S. 
The rocks called the Hurlers, near Lis- 
koard, are traditionally said to have owed v/ 
their origin to the eutiversion into stone /^ 
of certain players at this game on a Sun- 
day. As early as l(>f>4 a hurling match 
mas played in Hyde Park before the Pio- 
toctor and his council between fifty Cor- 
uishnien wearing red caps and fifty others 
wearing white. 

Hurly-Hacket.— An early school 
boy's diversion in Scotland, which ap- 
pears to have consisted in sliding down a 
sharp incline. It is mentioned by Sir 
David Lyndsay as common to adults in a 
passage quoted in Southey's Commonplace 
Book, •-'nd Series, p. 310. 

Hyde Park Fair.— A cant expres- 
sion for Tyburn. See Hazlitt's Hand- 
hook, 1867, under T. B. 

Hydromancy. — Very anciently a 
species of hydromancy appears to have 
been practised at wells. "The Druids," 
says Borlase, " (as we have great reason 
to think) pretended to predict future 
events, not only from holy wells and run- 
ning streams, but from the rain and snow 
water, which, when settled, and after- 
wards stirr'd either by oak-loaf, or branch 
or magic wand, might exhibit appearances 
of great information to the quick-sighted 
Bruid, or seem so to do to the credulous 
enquirer, when the priest was at full 
liberty to represent the appearances as 
he thought most for his purpose." Antiti. 
of CoTnwall, 137. To the divination by 
water also must be referrofl the following 
passage in a list of superstitious practices 
preserved in the " Life of Han-ey the 
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CoBJnror," 1738, p. 58. "Immersion of 
vooa«n bowk in water, sinking incharmed 
and inchanted amulets under water, or 
bnryint^ them under a stone in a 

ST« in a churchyard." I suppose 
following species of divination 
mutt be considered as a vestige of 
the ancient hydromancy. An essay- 
ist introduces '' a person surprising a 
lady and her company in close cabal over 
tlmr coffee; the rest ver^ intent upon 
OB*, who by her dress and intelligence he 
gUMsed was a tire-woman ; to which she 
added the secret of divining by coffee- 
grounds : she was then in full inspiration, 
«ad with much solemnity observing the 
atoms round the cup : on pne hand sat a 
widow, on the other a maiden lady, both 
attMitive to the predictions to be given of 



their future fate. The lady (his acquaint- 
anoe), tho' marryed, was no less earnest in 
contemplating her cup than the other two. 
They assured him that everv cast of the 
cup is a picture of all one's life to come : 
and every transaction and circumstance 
is delineated with the exactest certainty." 
Oents. Mag., March, 1731. The same 

Sractice is noticed in the " Connoisseur," 
To. 56, where a girl is represented divin- 
ing to find out of what rank her husband 
shall be : " I have seen him several times 
in coffee grounds with a sword by his 
side ; and he was once at the bottom of a 
tea cup in a coach and six with two foot- 
men behind." 

Hynny-Pynny. — A game played 
with marbles in Devon and Somerset. See \J 
Halliwell in v. / 
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